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PRELIMINARY NOTE. 


[These are not the days when the public care to listen to 
the minor details of an authors life; but Sir IL M. Eiliofi^ 
relations and the thinned number of his personal friends — ?vhilt 
confidently Icariny his posthumous tvorhs to speak for them- 
selves— recognise the double duty of placiny on record the more 
prominent exents of Ids career^ and of defining under what 
guarantee his writings are now submitted ^ so to say, io a 
new generation of readers. The former will be found in a 
separate note^ but to explain the origin and progressive advance 
of the present publication^ it may be stated that after Sir Henry 
Elliot's deaths at the Cape of Good llope^ his fragmentary 
papers were brought to this country by las widow. And as the 
introductory volume of the original work had been isswA under 
the auspices and at the cost of the Government of O r North- 
Wester u Provinces of India, the MSS. — constituting the ma- 
terials already prepared for the more comprehensive under- 
taking in thirteen volumes — were placed at the disposal of those 
ever liberal promoters of Oriental literature, the Directors of 
the East India Company, by whom they were submitted to a 
Committee conmting of the late Prof. II. IT. Wilson, Mr, 
Edward Clive Bayley, of the Bengal Civil Service, and Mr 
W. H. Morley, of the Inner Temple, a gentleman who had 
distinguished himself as an Arabic scholar, and who 7vas reputed 
to be well versed in other branches of Oriental lore. On 
the recommendation of this Committee, the Court of Directors 
readily sanctioned a grant of £500 towards the purposes of 
the publication, and Mr. Morley was himself entrusted with 
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the editorship. Mr. Morley's circumstances, at this critical 
time, are understood to have been sulyect to important changes, 
so that, although he entered upon his task mth fuU alacrity 
and zeal, his devotion soon slackened, and rchen the MSS. 
rcere returned Jour years ajtemards, they were found to be in 
such an imperfectly advanced state as effectually to discourage 
any hasty selection of a new editor. Far which reserve, indeed, 
there rcere other and more obvious reasons in the paucity of 
scholars available in this country, who could alike appredate 
the versatile knowledge of the author, and do justice to the 
critical examination of his leading Oriental authorities, or other' 
abstruse texts, where references still remained imperfect. 

As Lady Elliot's adviser in this matter, a once offidal colleague 
of her husband's, and alike a free partidpator in his literary 
tastes, 1 trust that I have secured the best interests of the pro- 
jected undertaldng in the nomination of Professor J. Dofoson, 
of the Staff College of Sandhurst, who has so satisfactorily 
completed the first volume, under the revised distribution of 
the work, now submitted to the public.— YAmiMi TuoMAgJ 
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The foregoing note has described how, sixteen years 
after Sir Henry Elliot’s first volume was given to the 
world, his papers were placed in my charge for revision 
and publication. 

My first intention was to carry out the work on the 
original plan, but as progress was made in the examina- 
tion of the voluminous materials, the necessity of some 
modification became more and more apparent. The 
work had long been advertised under the revised title 
which it now bears, as contemplated by the author 
himself ; its bibliographical character having been 
made subordinate to the historical. It also seeiffed 
desirable, after the lapse of so many years, to begin 
with new matter rather than with a reprint of the old 
volume. Mature consideration ended with the convic- 
tion that the book might open with fresh matter, 
and that it might at the same time be rendered more 
available as an historical record. 
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In the old voluirc, Sir H. Elliot introduced a long 
note upon “ India as knoAvn to the Arabs during the 
first four centuries of the Ilijri Era,” and under this 
heading he collected nearly all the materials then within 
tlic reach of Europeans. Since that compilation was 
made, it has been to a great degree superseded by 
new and more satisfactory translations, and the work 
of A1 Istakhri has also become available. The trans- 
lation of A1 Idn'si by Jaubort was not quoted b)’’ Sir 
H. Elliot, but an English version of tlic j)art relating to 
India seemed desirable. The subject had thus outgrown 
the limits of an already lengthy u(»te, and a remodelling 
)f this portion of the book became necessary. The 
notices of India by the early Arab geographers form a 
suitable introduction to the History of the Muhammadan 
hntpire in that country. Tliey have rccordiugly been 
•la cod in clirohological order at the opening of the 
work. 

Xe.xt in date after the (geographers, and next also as 
I’egards the antiquity of the subjects dealt with, come 
the Mujraaiu-t Tawarikh and the Futuhu-l IJuldan. In 
ihe latter work, Biladuri describes in one chapter the 
course of the Arab conquests in Sind. The Chach-nama 
deals more fully with the same subject, and the Arabic 
original of this work must have been w'ritten soon after 
the events its records, though the Persian versioiij wliich 
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is alone known to us, is of later date. The Arab occu- 
pation of Sind was but temporary, it was the precursor, 
not the commencement, of Musulmuu rule iu. India. On 
the retreat of the Arabs the governmeut of the country 
reverted to native princes, and notwitlistanding the suc- 
cesses of IMahmud of Ghazni, tlie land rcniaiiK'd practi- 
cally independent until it.s absorption into the Empire 
during the reign of Akbar in 1092 A.n. Priority of date 
and of subject thus give the right of preceSoucc to the 
Historians of Sind, while tlie isolation of the country and 
the individuality of its history require that all relating 
to it should be kept together. The “ Eaily Arab Geo- 
graphers,” and “ The Historians of Sind,” have therefore 
been taken first in order, and they arc comprised in the 
present volume. 

So far as this volume is conceriu'd. Sir H. Elliot’s plan 
has been followed, and the special histories of Sind form 
a distinct book, but for the main portion of the work his 
plan will be ehanged. In classifying his materials as 
“ General Histories” and “ Particular Histories,” Sir H. 
Elliot adopted the example set by previoxis compilci-s 
of catalogues and other bibliogiaphical works, but ho 
sometimes found it convenient to depart from this divi- 
sion. Thus the Kamilu-t Tawurikh of Ibu Asir and the 
Kizamu-t Tawarikh of Baizawi, arc general histories, 
but they are classed among the particular histories, be- 
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cause they wore written shortly after the fall of the 
Ghaznivides, and their notices of India are confined 
almost exclusively to that dynasty. 

The great objeetion to this arrangement in an his- 
torical work is that it separates, moi*e than necessary, 
materials relating to the same person and the same sub- 
ject. Thus the Tarikh-i Badauni of ’Abdu-1 Kadir is 
particularly valuable for the details it gives of the reign 
and , character of Akbar 'under whom the writer lived. 
But this is a general history, and so would be far 
removed from the Akbar-niima of Abu-1 Fazl, which is 
a special history comprising only the reign of Akbar. 
A simple chronological succession, irrespective of the 
general or special character of the different works, seems 
with the single exception of the Sindian writers to be 
the most convenient historical arrangement, and it will 
therefore be adopted in the subsequent volumes. This 
plan will not entirely obviate the objection above 
noticed, but it will tend greatly to its diminution. 

Upon examining the mass of materials left by Sir H. 
Elliot the bibliographical notices were found for the most 
part written or sketched out, but with many additional 
notes and references to bo used in a final revision. The 
Extracts intended to be printed were, with some import- 
ant exceptions, translated ; and where translations had 
not been prepared, the passages required were generally, 
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thonprh not nlwAy?;, indicated. The translations are in 
many different hands. Some few are in Sir H. Elliot’s 
own jmndwriting, others were made by different English 
officers, but the majority of them seem to have been the 
work of mimshis. With the o.\ception of tliose made by 
Sir n. Elliot himself, which will be noted whenever they 
occur, I have compared the whole of them with the 
original texts .and the errors wdiicli I have had to correct 
have been innumerable and extensive. But with all my 
care it is to be; feared that some misreadings may have 
escaped detection, for if is very difficult for a reviser 
to divest himself entirely of the colour given to a text 
by the original translator. In some cases it would have 
been easier to make entirely new Iranslations, and many 
might have been made more readable ; but, according to 
Sir II. I'illiot’s desire, “ the versions are inelegant, as, in 
order to show the nature of the original, they keep as 
close to it as possible ; and no freedom has been in- 
dulged in with the object of improving the style, senti- 
ments, connection, or metaphors of the several passages 
which have been quoted:” the wide difference in the 
tastes of Europeans and Orientals has, however, induced 
me to ft'equently substitute pl.ain language for the timgid 
metaphors and allusions of the texts. 

The notes and remarks of tlic Editor arc enclosed in 
bmekets [ ], but the Introductory chapter on the Arab 
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Geographers must be looked upon as being in the main 
his work. Where any of Sir II. Elliot's old materials 
have been used and throughout in the notes, the dis- 
tinctive mark of the brackets has been maintained. 

The reference made by Sir H. Elliot to the Avorks of 
other authors are A’^cry numerous, especially in the 
articles Avhich appeared in his printed volume. Some of 
these references have boon checked, and the passages 
referred to have been found to be of very little im- 
portance. They would seem to have been made for 
the author’s rather than for general use, but still it is 
difficult to determine beforehand what particular part of 
an article may attract attention or excite opposition. I 
have Avorked under the great disadvantage of living in 
the country, far aAvay from public libraries, and have 
been confined in great measure to the limited resources 
of my oAvn library. It has thus been impracticable for 
me to verify many of these references or to judge of their 
value. I have therefore deemed it more expedient to 
insert the whole than to omit any which might even- 
tually prove serviceable. 

With the advertisements published before the work 
came into my hands, there was put forth a scheme of 
spelling to be observed in the reprint of Sir H. Elliot’s 
Glossary and in this work, by which Sanskritic and 
Semitic words Avere to be made distinguishable by dia- 
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critical marks attached to the Koman equivalent letters. 
Admitting the ingenuity of the scheme, I nevertheless 
declined to adopt it, and so a determination was come to, 
that the long vowels only should be marked. It seemed 
to me that this system of spelling, while it would have 
required a great deal of minute attention on the part of 
the Editor and Printer, would practically have been un- 
heeded by the general reader, and useless to the scholar. 
In doubtful cases, the affiliation of a word without proofs 
or reasons, would have been valueless; but more, than all 
this, the many Turanian words must have appeared 
with a Sanskritic or Semitic label upon them. Either 
too much or too little was attemptiid, and even if the 
design could be completely accomplished, a philological 
work like the Glossary would be a more fitting vehicle 
for its introduction than a book like the present. 

To shorten the work as much as possible it has been 
determined to omit the l•’xt^acts of the original texts, 
but even then, it will be impossible to include the whole 
of the materials in the three volumes advertised. 

I have throughout been anxious never to exceed my 
powers as Editor, but to place myself as far as possible in 
Sir IT. Elliot’s place. I have not attempted to controvert 
his opinions, or to advance theories of my own, but 
palpable citoi'S have been corrected, and many altera- 
tions and additional notes have been' introduced, which 
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have been rendered necessary by. the advance of know 
ledge. With the unrevised matter^ I have used greater 
freedom, but it has been my constant aim to complete 
the work in a manner that its designer might have 
approved. 

It only remains for me to express my obligations to 
Mr. E., Thomas for many valuable bints and suggestions. 
I am also indebted to General Cunningham for several 
important notes, which I have been careful to ackuow. 
ledge in loco, and for placing at mj’ disposal bis valuable 
Arcliajological Reports, which are too little known in 
Europe, and some extracts of which appear in the 
Appendix. 



SIR HENRY ELLIOrS ORIGINAL PREFACE 


A rtvf months since, the Compiler of this Catalogue was engaged 
in a correspondence with the Principal of the College at Delhi on 
the subject of lithographing an uniform edition of the Native His- 
toriiius of India. On referring the matter to his Honour the Lieu* 
teuaut-tJovemor, North Western Provinces, it was replie<l that the 
Education Funds at the disposal of the Government were not suffi- 
cient to warrant the outlay of so large a sum as the scheme required, 
and without which it would have been impossible to complete so 
cx)x?nsivc an undertaking. At the some time it was intimated, that, 
as lew people were acquainted with the particular works whiclj 
should Itc selcctctl to form such a series, ii would be very dosirable 
that an Index of them should be dra^vn up, in order that the manu- 
scripts iniglit bo sought for, and deposited in one of our College 
Libraries, to be priuted or lithographed hereafter, shoidd circum- 
stances render it expedient, and should the public taste, at present 
lamcntuhly indifferent, ritow any inclination for greater familiarity 
witlt the true sources of the Muhammadan History of India. 

Tlio author willingly undertook this task, as it did not appear one 
of much difficulty ; but in endeavouring to accomplish it, the more 
Nominal Lidcx which he was invited to compile, has insensibly 
ex|ianded into several volumes; fur, encouraged not only by finding 
that no work bad ever been written specially on this matter, but also 
by receiving from many distinguished Orientalists, lH>th European 
and Native, their confessions of entire ignorance on the subject of 
his empiiries, he was persuaded that it would be useful to append, 
as far os his knowledge would permit, a few notes to each history 
as it came under consideration, illustrative of the matter it compre- 
hends, the style, position, and prejudices of tho several authors, and 
the merits or dcRcieucics of their execution. 

Brief extracts from tho several works Lave been given in the 
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fourth volume, in order to sho^ the style of each author. Some of 
these have been translated in the three first volumes; of some, 
where the text is of no interest, the translation has been omitted ; 
but in most instances, the English translations exceed the Persian 
text. As the translation and the printing of the Persian text occurred 
at different periods, the translation will be found occasionally to 
vary from the text, having been executed probably from a difforent 
manuscript, and tlie preferable reading taken for the fourth volume. 
The versions are inelegant, as, in order to sho^ the nature of the 
original, they keep as close to it as possible ; and no freedom has 
been indulged in with the object of improving the style, sentiments, 
connexion, or metaphors of the several passages which have been 
quoted. 

The author has been very particular in noticing every translation 
known to him, in order that students, into whose hands this Index 
may fall, may be saved the useless trouble, which he in his ignorance 
has more than once entailed upon himself, of undertaking a transla- 
tion wliich had already been executed by others. 

lie had helped to be able to append an account of the historians of 
the independent Muhammadan monarchies, such as of Guzerat, 
Bengal, Kaslunir, and others ; but the work, as it is, has already 
extended to a length beyond what either its name or the inteicst of 
the subject warrants, and sufficient information is given respecting 
their annals in many of the General Mistoi^iCH. For the same reason 
he must forego an intended notice of the various collections of private 
letters relating to the histoiy of India, and the matters which chiefly 
interested the generation of the writers. 

Tlic historians of the Delhi Emperors liavo been noticed down to 
a period when new actors appear ujrion the stage ; when a more 
stirring and eventful era of India’s Histoiy commences ; and when 
the full h^lit of European truth and discernment begins b) shed its 
beams upon the obscurity of the past, and to relieve us from tlio 
n^ssity of appealing to the Native Clironiclcis of the time, who 
are, for the most part, didl, piejudiced, ignorant, and supgrficiaL 
If it be. doubted whether it is worth while to trouble ourselves 
aboDt collecting such works as are here, noticed, it is suflicient to 
reply that other countries have benefited by similar labours -. exem- 
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plified in the Spriptores Berum Italicorum, the Auctores Vcteree 
Historic Ecclesiasticffi, the Monumenta Boica, the Hecueil dee His- 
toriens des Gaules, and a hundred other collections of the same kind 
— but no objection is urged against them on the ground lliat each 
dhionider, taken individually, is not of any conspicuous merit, lliej 
are universally considered as useful depositories of knowledge, from 
which the labour and diligence of succeeding scholars may extract 
materials for the erection of a better and more solid structiure. This 
coimtry offers some peculiar facilities for such a collection, which it 
would be vain to look for elsewhere ; since the number of available 
persons, snflBiciently educated for the purpose of transcribing, ool- 
latiog, and indexing, is very large, and they would be content with 
a small remuneration. Another urgent reason for undertaking such 
a work in this country, is the incessant depredation which insects, 
moths, dust, moisture, and vermin are committing upon the small 
atore of manuscripts which is now extant Every day is of import- 
ance in rescuing the remnant from still further damage, as was too 
painfully evident a short time from a r^ort presented to the 
Asiatio Society of Bengal, respecting the injury which has already 
been sustained by their oolleotion. 

On the other hand, it must not be concealed, that in India, inde- 
pendent of the want of standard books of reference, great difficulties 
beset the enquirer in this path of literature, arising chiefly from one 
of the defects in the national character, viz. : the intense desire for 
parade and ostentarion, which induces authors to quote works they 
have never seen, and to lay claim to an erudition which the limited 
extent of their knowlege does not justify. For instance, not many 
yean ago there was published at Agra a useful set of chronological 
tables of the Moghid dynasty, said to be founded on the authority of 
several excellent works named by the author. Having been long 
in search of many of these works, I requested from the author a 
more p^cular account of them. He replied that some had been 
once in his possession and had been given away; some he had 
borrowed; and some were lost or mislaid ; but the parties to whom 
he had given, and from whom he had borrowed, denied all know- 
ledge of the works, or even of their titles. Indeed, most of them 
contained nottring on the subject which they were intended to 
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illoBtrate, and they were evidently mentioned by the author for the 
mere object of acquiring credit for the accuracy and extent of his 
researches. 

Again, a native gentleman furnished a catalogue of the manu- 
scripts said to compose the historical collection of his Highness the 
Nizim ; but on close examination I found that, from beginning to 
end, it was a complete fabrication, the names of the works being 
taken from the prefaces of standard histories, in which it is usual to 
quote the authorities, — ^the very identical sequence of names, and 
even the errors of the originals, being implicitly followed. 

Against these impudent and interested frauds we must conse- 
quently be on our guard, not less than against the blunders arising 
from negligence and ignorance ; the misquoting of titles, dates, and 
names ; the ascriptions to wrong authors ; the absenoe of beginnings 
and endings ; the arbitrary substitution of new ones to oomplete a 
mutilated manuscript;, the mistakes of copyists; the exeroiae of 
ingenuity in their corrections, and of fancy in their additions ; all 
these, added to the ordinary sources of error attributable to the well- 
known difficulty of deciphering Oriental mwuscripts, present many 
obstacles sufBcient to damp even the ardour of an enthusiast. Be- 
sides which, we have to lament the entire absence of literary history 
and biography, which in India is devoted only to saints and poets. 
Where fairy tales and fictions are included, under the general name 
of history we cannot expect to learn much respecting the diaraoter, 
pursuits, motives, and actions of historians, unless they are pleased 
to reveal them to us themselves, and to entrust us with their fiuniliar 
confidences ; or unless they happen to have enacted a conspicuous 
part in the scenes which they describe. Even in Europe this defi- 
ciency has been complained of ; how much more, then, is it likely 
to be a subject of regret, where despotism is triumphant ; where the 
active elements of life are few ; and where individual character, 
trammeled by so many restraining , influences, has no opportunity 
of development 

It must be understood, then, that this Index has not been con- 
structed on account of any intrinsic value in the histories themselves. 
Indeed, it is almost a misnomer to style them histtories. can 
scarcely daim to rank higher than Annals. ** Erat enim hiatorio 
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nihil aliad, nisi an^linm oonfectio. o p o o Hano Bimilitttdinem 
acribendi multi secuti sunt, qui, sine ullis omamentis, monimenta 
solum temponim, hominum, locorum, gestarumque rexnm relique- 
nmt. OOP exomatores rerum, sed tantummodo narratores 

fuerunt*’ ^ They comprise, for the most part nothing but a mere 
diy narration of events, conducted with reference to chronological 
sequence, never grouped philosophically according to their relations. 
Without speculation on causes or effects; without a reflection or 
suggestion which is not of the most puerile and contemptible kind ; 
and without any observations calculated to interrupt the monotony 
of successive conspiracies, revolts, intrigues, murders, and fratricides* 
so common in \siatic monarchies, and to which India unhappily 
forms no exception. If we are somewhat relieved from the contem- 
plation of such scenes when we come to the accounts of the earlier 
Moghal Emperors, we have what is little more inviting in the records 
of the stately magnificence and ceremonious observances of the 
Court, and the titles, jewels, swords, drums, standards, elephants, 
and horses bestowed upon the dignitaries of the Empire. 

If the artificial definition of Dionysius be correct, that ** History 
is Philosophy teaching by examples,” then there is no Native Indian 
Historian ; and few have even approached to so high a standard. 
Of examples, and very bad ones, we have ample store, though even 
in them the radical truth is obscured by the hereditary, official, and 
sectarian prepossessions of the narrator ; but of philosophy, which 
deduce conclusions calculated to benefit us by the lessons and ex- 
perience of the past, which adverts on the springs and consequences 
of political transactions, and offers sage counsel for the future, we 
search in vain for any sign or symptom. Of domestic history also 
we have in our Indian Annalists absolutely nothing, and the same 
may be remarked of nearly all Muhammadan historians, except 
Ibn Khaldun, ^y them society is never contemplated, either in its 
oonventional usages or recognized privileges ; its constituent elements 
or mutual relations; in its established classes or popular institutions; 
in its private recesses or habitual intercourses. In notices of com- 
merce, agriculture, internal police, and local judicature, they are 
equally deficient. A fact, an anecdote, a speech, a remark, which 
> /># Orat. II. 12. 
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would illustrate the condition of the common people, or of any rank 
subordinate to the highest, is considered too insignificant to be suf- 
fered to intrude upon a relation which concerns only grandees and 
ministers, “ thrones and iini)erial powers.” 

Hence it is that these works may be said to be deficient in some of 
the most essential requisites of History, for ** its great object,” says 
Dr. Arnold, ** is that which most nearly touches the inner life of 
civilized man, namely, the vicissitudes of institutions, social, political, 
and religions. Tins is the reXeiirarop riko^ of historical enquiiy.”* 
In Indian Histories there is little which enables us to ^^enctrato 
below the glittering surface, and observe the practical operation 
of a despotic Government and rigorous and sanguinaiy laws, and 
the effect upon the great body of the nation of these injurious in- 
iluouces and agencies. 

If, however, we turn our eyes to the present Muhammadan king- 
doms of India, and examine the character of the princes, and the 
coiulition of the people subject to their sway, we may fairly draw a 
parallel between ancient and modem times, under circumstances and 
relations nearly similar. We behold kings, even of our own creation, 
sunk in sloth and debaucheiy, and emulating the vices of a Caligula 
or a Commodus. Under such rulers, we cannot wonder that the 
fountains of justice are corrupted ; that the state revenues are never 
oollected without violence and outrage ; that villages are burnt, and 
their inhabitants mutilated or sold into slaveiy ; that the ofBcials, so 
far from affording protection, are themselves the chief robbers and 
usurpers; that parasites and eunuchs revel in the spoil of plundered 
provinces ; and that the poor find no redress against the oppressor’s 
wrong and proud man’s contumely. When we witness these scenes 
under our own eyes, where the supremacy of the. British Govern- 
ment, the benefit of its examjde, and the dread of its interference, 
might be expected to operate as a check upon the progress of mb- 
rule, can we be surprised that former princes, when free from such 
i-estraints, ^lould have studied even less to preserve the people com- 
mitted to their charge, in wealth, peace, and prosperity? Had 
the muthors whom wc are comjpclled to consult, pourtrayed their 
Ctesars with the fidelity of Suetonius, instead of the more congenial 
^ JaHwtu on jUod^ llUL^ p . 123 . 
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iyoophftn(7 of Fateroolns, we should not, as now, have to extort 
from unwilling witnesses, testimonj to the truth of these assertions. 
From them, nevertheless, we can gather, that the common people 
must have been plunged into the lowest depths of wretchedness and 
despondency. The few glimpses we have, even among the short 
Extracts in this single volume, of Hindus slain for disputing with 
Muhammadans, of general prohibitions against processions, worship, 
md ablutions, and of other intolerant measures, of idols mutilated, 
of temples razed, of forcible conversions and marriages, of proscrip- 
tions and confiscations, of murders and massacres, and of ihe sen- 
suality and drunkenness of the tyrants who enjoined them, show us 
that this picture is not overcharged, and it is much to be regretted 
that we are left to draw it for ourselves from out the mass of 
ordinary occurrences, recorded by writers who seem to aympathize 
with no virtues, and to abhor no vices. Other nations exhibit the 
same atrocities, but they are at least spoken of, by some, with indigna- 
tion and disgust Whenever, therefore, in the course of this Index, 
a work is characterized as excellent, admirable, or valuable, it must 
be remembered that these terms are used relatively to the narrative 
only; and it is but reasonable to expect that the force of these 
epithets will be qualified by constant advertence to the deficiencies 
just commented on. 

These deficiencies are more to be lamented, where, as sometimes 
happens, a Hindu is the author. From one of that nation we might 
have expected to have .learnt what were the feelings, hopes, faiths, 
fears, and yearnings, of his subject race ; but, unfortunately, he rarely 
writes unless accorduig to order or dictation, and every phrase is 
studiously and servilely turned to flatter the vanity of an imperious 
Muhammadan patron. There is nothing to betray his religion or his 
nation, except, perhaps, a certain stifihess and afiectation of style, 
which show how ill the foreign garb befits him With him, a 
Hindu is ''an infidel,” and a Muhammadan "one of the true fmth,’ 
and of the holy saints of the calendar, he writes with all the fervour 
of a bigot. With him, when Hindus are killed, " their souls arq des- 
patched to hell,” and when a Muhkmmadan suffers the same fate, 
" he drinks the cup of martyrdom.” He is so fiur wedded to the set 
phrases and inflated language of his conquerors, that he speaks of 
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‘‘the light of Islam shedding its refulgence on the world,” of ‘‘ the 
blessed Muharram,” and of “the illustrious Book.” He usually 
opens with a “ Bismillah,” and the ordinary profession of faith in 
the unity of the Godhead, followed by laudations of the holy 
prophet, his disciples and descendants, and indulges in all the most 
devout and orthodox attestations of Muhammadans. One of tlie 
Hindu authors here noticed, speaks of standing in his old age, “ at 
the head of his bier and on the brink of his grave,” though he must 
have been fully aware that, before long, his remains would be burnt, 
and his ashes cast into the Ganges. Even at a later period, when no 
longer “ Tiberii ac Neronis reiS ob metum fals8e,”‘ there is not one of 
tliis slavish crew who treats the history of his native country sub- 
jectively, or presents us with the thoughts, emotions, and raptures 
which a long oppressed race might be supposed to give vent to, 
when freed from the tyranny of its former masters, and allowed to 
express itself in the natural language of the heart, without constraint 
and without adulation. 

But, though the intrinsic value of these works may be small, 
they will still yield much that is worth observation to any one who 
will attentively examine them. They will serve to dispel the mists 
of ignorance by which the knowledge of India is too much obscured, 
and show that the history of the Muhammadan period remains yet 
to be written. They will make our native subjects more sensible 
of the immense advantages accruing to them under the mildness and 
and equity of our rule. J£ instruction were sought for from them, 
we should be spared the rash declarations respecting Muhammadan 
India, which are frequently made by persons not otherwise ignorant. 
Oharacters now renowned only for the splendour of their achieve- 
ments, and a succession of victories, would, when we withdraw the 
veil of flattery, and divest them of rhetorical flourishes, be set forth 
in a truer light, and probably be held up to the execration of man- 
kind. We should no longer hear bombastic Babus^ enjoying under 
our Government the highest degree of personal liberty, and many 
more political privileges than were ever conceded to a conquered 
nation, rant about patriotism, and the degradation of their present 
position. If they would dive into any of the volumes mentioned 

1 XscitUB, jilNM/., 1. 1. 
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herein, it would take these young Brutuaee and Phodons e Teiy 
diort time to leam, that in the days of that dark period for whose 
return they sigh, even fhe bare utterance of their ridiouloua fimtaaies 
woidd have been attended, ^not with silence and contempt, but 
with the severer discipline of molten lead or empalement We 
should be compelled to listen no more to the damours against 
resumption of rent-free tenures, when almost eveiy page will show 
that there was no tenure, whatever its designation, which was not 
open to resumption in the theory of the law, and which was not 
repeatedly resumed in praotice. Should any ambitious functionaiy 
entertain the desire of emulating the “exceedingly magnifieal” 
structiires of his Moghal predecessors,' it will check his aspirations 
to learn, that beyond palaces and porticos, temples, and tombs, there 
is little worthy of emulation. He will find that, if we omit only three 
names in the long line of Dehli Emperors, the comfort and happi- 
ness of the people were never contemplated by them ; and with the 
exception of a few sardis* and bridges,-— and these only on roads tra- 
versed by the imperial camps — ^he will see nothing in which purely 
selfish considerations did not prevail. The extreme beauty and ele- 
gance of .many of their structures it is not attempted to deny ; but 
perconal vanity was the main cause of their erection, and with the 
small exception noted above, there is not one which subserves any 
purpose of general utility. His romantic sentimeuts may have been 
excited by the glowing imagery of Lalla Bookh, and he may have 

< This was the grandiloquent declaration of a late Goverror-General [Lord Ellen- 
borough] at a farewell banquet given to him by the Court of Directon. But when 
hia head became turned by the laurela which tiie victories of others placed upon his 
brow, these profeesiona were forgotten ; and the only monument remaining of hie 
peac^ul aspirations, is a tank under the palaCe walls of Dehli, which, as it remains 
empty daring one part of the year, and exhales noxious vapours daring the other, has 
been voted a nuiaance by the inbalntiukts of the imperial city, who have actually pe- 
titioned that it may be filled up again. 

* The present dilapidation of these buildings is sometimes adduced as a proof of 
our indifference to the comforts of the people. It is not considered, that where they 
do exist in good repair, they are but little used, and that the present system of 
Government no longer renders it necessary that travellers should seek protection 
within fortified enclosures. If they e to be oonsidered proo& of the solicitude of 
former monarchs for their subjects* wrifari they are also standing memonala of the 
weakness and inefficiency of their administration. Add to which, that many of the 
extant sarkis were the offspring, not of imperial, but of private Uberalitj. 
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indulged himself with visions of Jah&igir’s broad highway from one 
distant capital to the other, shaded throughout the whole length by 
stately avenues of trees, and accommodated at short distance with 
sarais and tanks ; but the scale of that Emperor's munificenoe will 
probably be reduced in his eyes, when he sees it written, that the 
same work had already been in great measure accomplished by 
Sher Shih, and that the same merit is also ascribed to a still earlier 
predecessor; nor will it be an unreasonable reflection, when he 
finds, except a ruined milestone here and there, no vestige extant of 
this magnificent highway, and this delectable alloy of trees,’* that, 
after all, that can have been no very stupendous work, which the 
resources of three successive Emperors have failed to render a more 
enduring monument.^ When he reads of the canals of Firoz Sh4h 
and *Ali Mardan Khan intersecting the country, he will find on 
further examination, tliat even if the former was ever open, it was 
used only for the palace and hunting park of that monarch; but 
when he ascertains that no mention is made of it by any of the 
historians of Timdr, who are very minute in their topographical de- 
tails, and that Bibar exclaims in his Memoirs, that in none of the 
Hindustini Provinces are there any canals (and both these con- 
querors must have passed over these canals, had they been flow- 
ing in their time), he may,, perhaps, be disposed to doubt if anything 
was proceeded with beyond the mere excavation. With respect to 
'All Mardan Khan, his merits will be less extolled, when it is learnt 
that his canals were made, not with any view to benefit the public, 
but for an ostentatious display of his profusion, in order that the 
hoards of his ill-gotten wealth might not be appropriated by the 
monarch to whom he betrayed his trust. When he reads that in 
some of the reigns of these kings, security of person and property 
was so great, that any traveller might go where he listed, and that 
a bag of gold might bo exposed on the highways, and no one dare 
touch it,* he will learn to exercise a wiee scepticiam, on ascertaining 

» qpaiks of the STenue, «the. ineompan^o I arar baheld.»'-Birr, 
ix. azi. 

* It is worth whila to raid the comment of the wa^jrfiiring Enropaan oa this pat 
phraje. Bmiar, deierihing hii lituitioo whan ha atriTed at the Court of Shhjahha, 
ysski of •* la pau d*atgant qni me rastoit da ^fenea reaooBtraa da ToleQra.'*-»ifM. 
^£»t§UimOnmdMogol,y,b. 
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that in one of the most vigorous reigns, in which internal tran* 
quillitj was more than ever secured, a caravan was obliged to remain 
six weeks at Muttra, before the parties who accompanied it thought 
themselves strong enough to proceed to Debli;^ that the walls of 
Agra were too weak too save the city from frequent attacks of 
marauders ; that Eanauj was a favourite beat for tiger-shooting, and 
vrild elephants plentiful at Karra and Kalpi that the depopulation 
of towns and cities, which many declamatory writers have ascribed 
to our measures of policy, had already commenced before we entered 
on possession ; and that we found, to use the words of the Prophet, 
‘‘the countr3' desolate, the cities- burnt, when the sons of strangers 
came to build up the walls, and their kings to minister.’* 

If we pay attention to more general considerations, and wish to 
compare the relative merits of European and Asiatic Monarchies, 
we shall find that a perusal of these books will oonvey many an 
useful lesson, calculated to foster in us a love and admiration of our 
country and its venerable institutions. 

When we see the withering effects of the tyranny and capricious- 
ness of a despot, we shall learn to estimate more fully the value of 
a balanced constitution. When we see the miseries which are en- 
tailed on present and future generations by disputed claims to the 
crown, we shall more than ever value the principle of a regulated 
succession, subject to no challenge or controversy. In no country 
have these miseries been greater than in India. In no country has 
the recurrence been mure frequent, and the claimants more numer- 
ous. From the death of Akbar to the British conquest of Dehli— a 
period of two hundred years — there has been only one undisputed 
succession to the throne of the Moghal Empire, and even that ex- 
ceptional instance arose from its not being worth a contest ; at that 
calamitous time, when the memory of the ravages committed V»y 
Nadir Shah was fresh in the minds of men, and the active hostility 
of the Abdali seemed to tlireatcn a new visitation. Even now, as 
experience has shown, we should not be without claimants to the 
pageant throne, were it not disposed of at the sovereign will and 

^ Cdptain CoTerte (1609-10) says that people, even on the bigli road from Surat 
to Agra, dared not trayel, except in cararanB of 400 or 600 men.— CAt<rc6(7/, viii. 
252. See Jahangir's Autobiography, 117 ; Joum, At, Sot, Jan. 1860, p. 37. 

^ ElphimUnt t Eiti y ii. 211. 
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pleasure of the British Government, expressed before the question 
can give rise to dispute, or encourage those hopes and expectations, 
which on each occasion sacrificed the lives of so many members of 
the Boyal Family at the shrine of a vain and reckless ambition. 

It is this want of a fixed rule of succession to the throne, 
which has contributed to maintain the kingdom in a constant 
ferment, and retard the progress of improvement. It was not 
that the reigning monarch’s choice of his successor was not pro- 
mulgated; but in a pure despotism, though the will of a living 
autocrat carries with it the force of law, the injunctions of a dead 
one avail little against the ^'lang claymore” or the persuasive 
gloss” of a gallant or an intriguing competitor. The very law of 
primogeniture, which seems to cany with it the strongest sanctions 
is only more calculated to excite and foment these disturbances, 
where regal descent is not avowedly based on that rule, and 
especially in a country where polygamy prevails ; for the eldest 
prince is he who has been longest absent from the Court, whose 
sympathies have been earliest withdrawn from the influence of his 
own home, whose position in charge of an independent government 
inspires most alarm and mistrust in the reigning monarch, and 
whose interests are the first to be sacrificed, to please some young 
and favorite queen, ambitious of seeing the crown on the head of her 
own child. In such a state of society, the princes themselves are 
naturally brought up, always as rivals, sometimes as adventurers 
and robbers ; the chiefs espouse the cause of one or the other pre- 
tender, not for the maintenance of any principle or right, but with 
the prospect of early advantage or to gratify a personal predilection ; 
and probably end in themselves aspiring to be usurpers on their own 
account; the people, thoroughly indifferent to the success of either 
candidate, await with anxiety the issue, which shall enable them to 
pursue for a short time the path of industry and peace, till it shall 
again be interrupted by new contests ; in short, all classes, interests, 
and institutions are more or less affected by the general want of 
stability, which is the necessary result of such unceasing turmoil 
and agitation. 

Those considerations, and many more which will offer themselves 
to any diligent and careful peruser of the volumes here noticed, will 
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serve to dissipate the gorgeous illusions which are commoiily enter- 
tained regarding the dynasties which have passed, and show him 
that, notwithstanding a civil policy and an ungenial climate, which 
forbid our making this country a permanent home, and deriving 
personal gratification or profit from its advancement, notwithstand- 
ing the many defects necessarily inherent ii\ a system of foreign 
administration, in which language, ^colour, religion, customs, and 
laws preclude all nateral sympathy between sovereign and subject, 
we have already, within the half-century of our dominion, done 
more for the substantial benefit of the people, than our predecessors, 
in the country of their own adoption, were able to accomplish in more 
than ten times that period and, drawing auguries from the past, he 
will derive hope for the future, that, inspired by the success which 
has hitherto attended our endeavours, we shall follow them up by 
continuous efforts to fulfil our high destiny as the rulers of India. 

> I speak only with reference to my own Presidency, the North-Western Fnmocei. 
Bengal is said to be a quarter of a century behind it in e?ery symptom of improre- 
roent, except mere English education. To the North-Western ProTinoee, at ieasti 
cannot be applied the taunt, that we hare done nothing, compared with the Mu- 
hammadan Emperors, with respect to roads, bridges, and canals. Em here, in the 
very seat of their supremacy, we hare hundreds of good district roads where one 
norer existed before, besides the 400 miles of trunk-road, which is better than any 
mail-road of similar extent in Europe, and to which the Emperors neyer had anything 
in the remotest degree to be compared. The bridge of JaunpOr is the only one that 
can enter into competition with our bridge over the Hindun, and would suffer 
greatly by the comparison, to say nothing of those over the Jda, the KUanaut, 
and the K&ll-nadi. In canals we have been Hfty times more effective. In- 
stead of wasting our supply of water on the frivolities of fountains, we have fertilized 
whole provinces, which had been barren from time immemorial, and this even on the 
lines of which much was marked out by themselves, leaving out of consideration the 
magnificent works ui progress in the Dokb and Rohilkhand. The scientific surrey 
aloqe of the North-Western Provinces is sufficient to proclaim our superiority ; in 
which every field throughout an area of 62,000 square miles is mapped, and every 
roan’s possession record^. It altogether eclipses the boasted measurement of Akbar, 
and is as magnificent a monument of civilization as any country in the w&rld can pro- 
dnee. Finrily, be it remembered that six centuries more have to elapse before any 
thing like a comparison can be fairly instituted. It is to be hoped we shall not be 
idle during that long period. 
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HnntT Mints Elliot was one of fifteen children of the late 
John Elliot, Esq., of Pimlico Lodge, Westminster, and third son of 
that- gentleman. He was horn in the year 1808 . Winchester was 
chosen as the place of his education, and he entered the venerable 
College of William of Wykeham at the age of ten years. He re* 
mained at Winchester eight years, and, ere ho left, was one of the 
senior pnefects. During his residence there he devoted himself 
assiduously to the studies of the institution, and shared in its dis* 
tinotions, having gained both the silver medals for speaking. 
Ei^t years passed, at Winchester prepared him worthily for ad- 
mission into that further temple of learning, which may be regarded, 
in fact, 08 on onthing portion of the Wykhamist establishment, New 
College, Oxford. It happened that at the very time, when his future 
destination was to be determined an opportunity presented itself, which 
was then of rare occurrence. From a deficiency of civil servants, con- 
sequent upon the Gonsolidatioh of the British power in Indi.% it became 
necessary to seek reinforcements, not alone from Haileybuiy, which 
was designed merely to supply a fixed contingent, but from new 
recruiting fields, whence volunteers might be obtained whose varied 
acquirements might compete with the special training advocated at 
the East India College : under the pressure of necessity such an excep- 
tional measure was sanctioned by Parliament. Mr. Elliot, having been 
nominated as a candidate by Campbell Maijoribanks, was the first of 
the since celebrated list of Competition Widlahs to pass an exmina- 
tion for a civil appointment direct to India. The exhihition of classical 
and mathematical knowledge might have been anticipated, but al- 
though a year had not elapsed since he left Winchester, where he 
bod no opportunity for pursuing such studies, hk profideucy in the 
Oriental languages proved so remarkable, that the examiners at 
the India House placed him alone in an honorary class. He had 
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tbufl the good fprtuiio to arrive in Calcutta with a reputation that 
his future career tended not only to maintain, but to exalt. After 
emeiging from his noviciate as a writer (the term by which the 
younger civilians were then distinguished), he was appointed 
assistant to the magistrate, and collector of Bareilly, and succes- 
sively assistant to the political agent and commissioner at Delhi, 
assistant to the collector and magistrate of Mooradabad, Secretary tc 
the Sudder Board of Bevcnue for the North West Provinces, anc 
in 1847 he became Secretary to the Goveninicnt of India in th( 
Foreign Department While holding this office he accompanied thi 
Governor-General, Lord Hardinge, to the Punjab, upon the re 
sources of which he drew up a most elaborate and exhaustiv 
memoir. Later in point of time, Sir Henry Elliot filled the 8am< 
important post during the more effective portion of Lord Dalhousie*! 
administration. His distinguished services were freely recognizee 
by the Crown as well as by the Company. He received from 
the former the honour of a E.C.B.-Bhip ; his iceward from the 
latter was hoped for by the well-wishers of India, in the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the North West Provinces, or the higher office 
of the Government of Madras. Sir Henry died at the early age of 
forty-five, while seeking to restore his broken health in the equable 
oEmate of the Cape of Good Hope. 

In 1846 Sir Henry Elliot printed the first volume of hia ‘^Sup* 
plement to the Glossary of Indian Terms.*’ The Glossary itself 
was a pretentiouB work then meditated, and for which great pre- 
paration had been made by the various local governments, as it was 
intended to comprise the whole series of Indian terms in official use 
throughout the country, and if, in Professor Wilson’s hands, it fell 
Aort of public expectation, this was less the fault of the Editor, 
than of the imperfection of the materials supplied to him ; while Sir 
H. Elliot’s Glossary,” on the other hand, received too humble a 
title, aiming, as it did, at far higher and more important branches of 
research, — the history and ethnic affinities of the hereditary tribes, 
with whom he, an isolated Englishman, had lived so long, in intimate 
official association, settling in detail the state demand upon each 
member of the Patriarchal Village Communities of North-Western 
India. 

In 1849, Sir Heniy Elliot published the first volume of his 
Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Mohammedan India,” of 
which the present publication is the more mature extension. 



ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA, 


Page 33, io line 11, for “Khurfafa," read “Sind and KhurisAn,” and in 
line 13| insert ** VoL xxL^ 

Page 129, line 11, for “suty,” read “seventy.” 

„ 158, „ 3, after “ BslhAr,” insert ion the land of Bir^sL” 

” n add, “This translation has been published as No. xii. 

New Series, Selections of the Records of the Gk>vem' 
ment of Bombay, 1855.” 

„ 225, „ 20, omit “the.” 

508, add as a note to the article on the Jats, “ See Masson’s Journey 
to Kelat, pp. 351>3; also Zeitschrift . f. d. Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, Vol. III. j>. 209. ’ 
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SALSILATU-T TAWAEKH 

or THB 

MERCHANT SULAIMAN, 

WITH lOniTIOKS BT 

ABir ZAIDU-L HASAN, OF SfRAF. 

The OArliest information which Europe derired from the 
writings of the Arabs upon India and the lands adjacent, was 
that which the Abbd Renaudot published, in the year 1718, 
under the title ** Jnctennes JUlaiioM des Indes etdela Chine 
de deia eoyagewn MahomHant qui y atterent dans le itf siiele 
de noire ire." By a curious coincidence the work so translated 
happened to be the earliest work extant of the Arab geographers 
relating to India. So novel and unexpected was the light thus 
thrown upon the farther East, that the translator was accused of 
all sorts of literary crimes. Some asserted his inaccuracy, and 
pointed out the discrepancies between the statements of his work 
and the accounts of the Jesuit missionaries in China. He had 
given no precise account of his manuscripts, hence some did not 
hesitate to accnse him of downright forgery. Time has shown 
the emptiness of most of these charges. From error he certainly 
was not exempt, but his faults and mistakes were those of a man 
who had to deal with a difficult subject, one which, even aceutuiy 
later, long deterred M. Reinaud from grappling with it. 
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The MS. from wliich Renaudot made his translation was found 
by him in the library formed by the minister Colbert. TJiis col- 
lection descended to the Comte de Seignelay ; and subsequently 
merged into the Bibliothequo Royale. Here in 1764 the cele- 
brated scholar Deguignes found the MS., and wrote more than 
one article upon it,' 

In the year J811 M. Langles printed the text, and pro- 
mised a translation ; but he had made no progress with the 
latter at the time of Iiis death in 1 824. The text so printed 
remained in the stores of the Iniprimerie Royale until the year 
1844, when M. Reinaud published it with a translation and 
notes, prefacing the whole witli a Preliminary Piscourso on the 
early Geography of the East, full of valuable information and 
criticism. The following observations upon the work are con- 
densed from M. Reinaud's ; the translation is also taken from 
his.^ 

Tho title which Renaudot gave to his book is not quite 
accurate. He speaks of two travellers, while there was only one 
who wrote an account of his own travels. The basis of the work 
and that which bears in the text the title of Book 1, is the 
account written by a merchant named Sulaiman, who embarked 
on the Persian Gulf, and made several voyages to India and 
China. This bears the date 237 a.h. (851 a.d.). The second 
part of the work was written by Abu Zaidu-1 Hasan, of Siraf, a 
connoisseur, who, although he never travelled in India and China, 
as he himself expressly states, made it his business to modify and 
complete the work of Sulaiman, by reading, and by questioning 
travellers to those countries. Mas'udi met this Abu Zaid at 
Basra, in 303 a.h. (916 a.d.), and acknowledges to have 
derived information from him, some of which he reproduced in 

> Jour, det Sav., Novembre, 1764. Notirca ct ExtraiUdes MSS., Tome i. See 
•Iso Mem. de TAcad. de$ Inscriptions, Tome xxxvii. ; Jour. Asiatique, iv lerie, 
T. viii., 161 ; Asiatic Journal, vol. xxxiii., p. 234. 

* Rclatious dcs Voyages faites par Ics Arabes ct lea Persons dans rindc et a la 
Chine.’* 2 Tom., 24mo., Peris, 1845. 
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his “ Meadows of Gold,''^ as a comparison of the following 
extracts will show. On the other hand, Abii Zaid was indebted 
to Mas'udi for some of his statements. He never mentions him 
by name, bat refers to him as a trustworthy person.'^’ The two 
works have much in common, but Mas^’udi is generally more 
detailed. Abu Zaid finishes his work with these words : ^ Such 
is the most interesting matter that I have heard, among^he many 
accounts to which maritime adventure has given birth. I have 
refrained from recording the false stories which sailors tell, and 
which the narrators themselves do not believe. A faithful account 
although short, is preferable to all. It is God who guides us in 
the right way.” 


XXTBAOTS. 

Gbstruaiioni on the Countries of India and China^ and their Sovereigns^ 

The inhabitants of India and China agree that there are four great 
or principal kings in the world. They place the king of the Arabs 
(Ehalif of Bfl^dAd) at the head of these, for it is admitted without 
dispute that he is the greatest of kings. First in wealth, and in the 
splendour of his Court ; but above all, as chief of that sublime reli- 
gion which nothing excels. The king of China reckons himself next 
after the king of the Arabs. After him comes the king of the 
Greeks,’ and lastly the BalhaiA, prince of the men who have their 
ears pierced. 

The Balhara’ is the most eminent of the princes of India, and the 
Indians acknowledge his superiority. Every prince in India is 
master in his own state, but all pay homage to the supremacy of the 
Balhara. The representatives sent by the Balhara to other prinoes 
are received with most profoimd respect in order to show him 
honour. He gives re^ar pay to his troops, as the practice is amohg 
the Arabs. He has many horses and elephants, and immense wealth. 
The coins which pass in his country are the Tatariya drrhams,* each 

> [See Remand's Mem. rar I'lnde, p. 19, and Abenlfeda, I., liii.] 

* [Rdro.] ’ [See note A in Appendix.] 

^ [These dirhams are mentioned bj almost all these earlj writers. IdrlaS says they 
were in use at Manedra, and also cunent in the Malay Archipelago (Janbert, p. SS 
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of which weighs a dirham and a luilf of the coinage of the king. 
They are dated from the year in which the dynasty acquired the 
throne. They do not, like the Arabs, use the Hijra of the prophet, 
but date their eras from the beginning of their kings’ reigns.; and 
their kings live long, frequently reigning for fifty years. The inhabi- 
tants of the Balhqni’s countiy say that if their kings reign aftd live 
for a long time, it is solely in conseqnoncje of the favoiu* shown to 
the Arabs. In fact, among all the kings thei-c is no one to be found 
who is so paiiial to the Arabs as the Ilalhani; and his subjects follow 
his example. 

Rilhara is the title borne by all the kings of this dynasty. It is 
similar to the Gosroes (of the Persians), and is not a pinper name. 
The kingdom of the Balharu commences on the sea side, at the coun- 
try of Komkain [Konkan] , on the tongue of land which stretches to 
China. The Balhara has around him seveml kings with whom he is 
at war, but whom he greatly excels. Among them is the king 
of Jiu-z.* Tliis king maintains numerous forces, and no other Indian 
prince has so fine a cavalry. He is unfriendly to the Arabs, still he 
acknowledges that the king of the Arabs is the graatest of kings. 
Among the princes of India there is no greater foe of the Muliamma- 
dan faith than ho. His territories foim a tongue of land. He has 
gi'cat riches, and his camels and horses are numeraus. Exchanges 
arc carried on in his states with silver (and gold) in dust, and there 
ara said to be mines (of these metals) in the coimtry. Thera is no 
countiy in India more safe from rabbora. 

By the side of this kingdom lies that of Tdfak, which is but a 


nnd 162). Rcinaml su^^csts that the term ii intcnilcd to represent ‘*stat6rc/' and 
that the coins were tctnuirachinns. (Mem. sur Vlndc, p. 235 ; Rcl. dcs Voy., ii., 16 ; 
Thomas's Prinsep, i., 86.) In the Puvis edition of Mas'ddl they are called Thhi- 
riya," and Prof. Cowell states that the same word is used in the Oxford MS. of Jbn 
Khnrdhdba. This reading gives weight to a suggestion made by Mr. Thomas, that 
those dirhams were coins of the Tnhiridcs, who were reigning in Khurhs&n, and 
exercised authority over Sistan in the time of our author Sulaimtui.j 
* [Tliis agrees with Ibii Khardudba and Idrisi, hut differs from Ibii Haukol; see 

Ibn Khurdbdba concurs in this reading, but Mos'ddi has a near 

approach to ** Guzerat." Rcinaud suggests Kanauj as the scat of this monarchy (Rel. 
dcs Voy., xcv.), but Mas'udi places the Ihiuura or Bodha there at the same period. 
The question is discussed in note A in Appendix.] 
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small state. The w6men are white, and the most beautiful in 
India. The king lives at peace with his neighbours, because his 
soldiers are so few. He esteems the Axabs as highly as the Balhara 
does. 

These three states border on a kingdom called Ruhmi^' which is 
at war with that of Jurz. The king is not held in very hi^h estima- 
tion. He is at war with the Balhara aa he is with the king of Jurz. 
His troops are more numerous than those of the Balhara, the king of 
J urz, or the king of Tdfak. It is said that when he goes out to battft* 
ho is followed by about 50,000 elephants. He takes the field only 
in winter, because elephants cannot endure thirst, and can only go 
out in the cold season. It is stated that there are from ten to fifteen 
thousand men in his army who are employed in fulling and washing 
cloths. There is a stuff made in his country which is not to be found 
elsewhere ; so fine and delicate is this material that a dress made of 
it may be passed through a signet-ring. It is made of cotton, and we 
have seen a piece of it. Trade is can-ied on by means of kauris, 
which arc the current money of the country. They have gold and 
silver in the country, aloes, and the stuff called samara, of which 
madahs are made. The. striped bushdn or karlcaddan is found in this 
country. It is an animal which has a single horn in the middle of 
its forehead, and in this horn there is a figure like unto that of 
a man." p o o o o 

After this kingdom there is smother situated in the interior of the 
country, away from the s^. It is called Kdshbfn. The people are 
white, and pierce their ears. They are handsome, and dwell in 
the wilds and mountains. 

Afterwards comes a sea, on the shores of which there is a kingdom 
called Kfranj.* Its king is poor and proud. He collects large 

‘ * Ihe position of these kingdoms is discussed in note A in Appendix.] 

* [Mas'ddf gires these passa^ with a few Terbol alterations. The translation 
of the Paris edition says, **They export from this country the hair called Samara, 
from which fly-whisks are made, with handles of Wory and silver. These are held 
over the head^ of princes when they give audience. It is in this country that the 
animal called an nithun, * the marked,' or vulgarly harkadiian, is found. It has ono 
horn in the middle of its forehead." Ma^oudi, vol. i., 385.] 

* [Mas'ddi writes ** Firanj," see page 25. Reinaud says << the^ooost of Coro- 
mandel perhaps it is the country of Kaiingt on that coast.] 
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quantities of amber, and is equally well pioyided with elephmts* 
teeth. They eat pepper green in this oeuntry because it is soaxee. 
o o 0 0 

When the king of Sarandib dies, his corpse is carried on a low 
carriage very near the ground, vnth. the head so attached to the back 
of the vehicle that the occiput touches the grpimd, and the hair drags 
in the dust A woman follows with a broom, who sweeps ithe dust 
on to the face of the corpse, and cries out, “ 0 men, behold 1 This 
man yesterday was your king ; he reigned over you and you obeyed 
his orders. See now to what he is brought ; he has bid farewell to 
the world, and the angel of death has carried off his soul. Do not 
allow yourselves to be led astray by the pleasures of this life,” and 
such like words. The ceremony lasts for three days, after whidi the 
body is burnt with sandal, camphor and saffron, and the ashes scat- 
tered to the winds.* All the Indians bum their dead. Sarandfb is 
the last of the islands dependent on India. Sometimes when the 
corpse of a king is burnt, his wives cast themselves upon the pile 
and bum with it ; but it is for them to choose whether they will do 
do so or not. 

In India there are persons who, in accordance with their profes- 
sion, wander in the woods and mountains, and rarely communicate 
with the rest of mankind. Sometimes they have nothing to eat but 
herbs and the fruits of the forest, o o o o p Some of them 
go about naked. Others stand naked with the face turned to the sun, 
having nothing on but a panther’s skin. In my travels I saw a man, 
in the position I have described ; sixteen years afterwards I returned 
to that country and found him in the same posture. What astonished 
me was that he was not melted by the heat of the sun. 

In all these kingdoms the nobility is considered to form but one 
family. Power resides in it alone. The princes name their own 
successors. It is the same with learned men and physicians. They 
form a distinct caste, and the profession never goes out of the 
caste. 

The princes of India do not recognise the si^remacy of any one 

* [Mu'&dl and Idrfii gare the tame The fomsr saji he had witaened 

the eeremony himself. Idiiii refen the enaton to the kinga of India. Ma^di, 
Tome i., 69. IdriU, jws^.] 



aoyereign. Each one is his own master. Still the Balhard has the 
title of king of kings.” 

The Chinese are men of pleasure ; but the Indians condemn plea- 
sure, and abstain from it They do not take wine, nor do they take 
vinegar which is made of wine. This does not arise from religious 
scruples, but from their disdain of it They say *'The prince who 
drinks wine is no true king.” Tlie Indians are surrounded by ene- 
mies, who war against them, and they say How can a man who 
inebriates himself conduct the business of a kingdom ?” 

The Indians sometimes go to war for conquest, but the occasions 
are rare. I have never seen the people of one country submit to the 
authority of another, except in the case of that country which comes 
next to the country of , pepper.* When a king subdues a neighbour- 
ing state, he places over it a man belonging to the family of the 
fallen prince, who carries on the government in the name of the 
conqueror. The inhabitants would not suffer it to be otherwise. 

The principles of the religion of China were derived from India. 
The Chinese say that the Indians brought buddhas into the country, 
and that they have been the real masters in matters of religion. In 
both countries they believe in the metempsychosis, but there are 
some differences upon matters of detail. 

The troops of the kings of India are numerous, but they do not 
receive pay. The king assembles them only in case of a religious 
war. They then come out, and maintain themselves without 
receiving anything from the king.’ 

Book II. — The wards of Ah{t Zaidud Hewan, of Sirdf — ^I have 
carefully read this book, that is to say the first book, having resolved 
to examine it and to add to it such observations as I have gathered 
in the course of my reading about voyages and the kings of the mari- 
time countries, and their peculiarities, collecting all the information 
I could upon those matters about which the author has not spoken, 
o o o o 

Among the stones’ which are current in the country (of Zabaj) 

» [Milidwr.] 

• [it hi! bera preriouilj remarked that the Balharh paid hia troope.] 

’ [Mas'ddi relates this st6i7 also. Macoadi, Tome i., 62 .j 
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about ancieiit times, there is one concerning a king of EumA:,' the 
country which produces the aloes called kum£ri This country is 
not an island, but is situated (on the continent of India) on that side 
which faces the country of the Arabs. There is no kingdom which 
has a more dense population than Kum£r. Here every one walks on 
foot The inhabitants abstain from licentiousness, and from all 
sorts of wine. Nothing indecent is to be seen in this country. 
Kumar is in the directidh of the kingdom of the Maharaja, of the 
island of Zubaj. There is about ten days* sailing between the two 
kingdoms, o o o o when the wind is light the journey 
takes as much as twenty days. It is said that in years gone by the 
country of Kunidr came into the hands of a young prince of very 
hasty temper. This prince was one day seated in his palace, 
situated on tho bonks of a river, the water of which was sweet like 
that of tho Tigris of *Irdk. There was the distance of a day’s jour* 
ney between the palace and the sea. The wozfr was near the king, 
and the conversation turned upon the empire of tho Mahardja, of its 
splendour, the number of its subjects, and of the islands subordinate 
to it. All at once tho king said to the wazfr, ** I have taken a fancy 
into my head which I should much like to gratify, o o o 
1 should like to see before me the head of tho king of Zdbaj in a 
dish.” 0 0 0 0 These words passed from mouth to mouth, 
and so spread that they at length reached tho cai*s of the Mahiraja. 
0 0 0 0 That king ordered his wazir to have a thousand ves- 
sels of medium size prepaid, with their engines of war, and to put 
on board of each vessel as many aims and soldieiu as it could carry, 
o o o o Wlicn the preparations were .ended, and everything 
was ready, tlio king went on board his fleet, ond proceeded with Ida 
troops to Eumiir. Tlio king and his warrioi-s all carried tooth- 
brushes, and every man cleaned his teeth scveml times a day. Each 
one carried his own brush on his jierson, and never 2)artcd from it, 
unless ho ciitnistcd it to his sciwont. Ihe king of Kumar knew 
nothing of tho impending danger until tho fleet had ontoml the river 
which led to his capital, and tlie troops of the Malaunga luid landed. 
The Maharaja thus took the king of Kumar muiwares, and seized 


' [The country about Cape XumJiri, or Ciinorin.] 
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upon his palace, for the officers had taken flight. He then made a 
proclamation assuring safety to every one, and seated himself on the 
throne of Kumar. He had the king brought forth, o o o 
had his head cut off. Tlie Maharaja then addressed the wozfr, 
“I know that you have borne yourself like a true minister; receive 
now the recompense of your conduct. I know that you have given 
good advice to your master if he would but have heeded it Seek 
out a man fit to occupy the tlirone, and seat him thereon instead of 
this foolish fellow.’* The Mahdrdja returned immediately to his 
country, and neither he nor any of his men touched anything 
belonging to the king of Kumar, o o o o Afterwards the 
Mahdrdja had the head washed and embalmed, then putting it in a 
vase, ho sent it to the prince who then occupied the throne of 
Kumar, with a letter, o o o o ’When the news of these events 
spread among the kings of India and China the Maharoja rose 
greatly in their estimation. From this time the kings of Kumar, 
when they rise in the morning, always turn towards the country of 
Zdbaj, and bow themselves to the ground as a mark of respect to the 
Maharaja. 

In the states of the Balhard, and in other provinces of India, one 
may see men burn themselves on a pile. Tliis arises from the faith 
of the Indians in the metempsychosis, a faith which is rooted in their 
heaiis, and about which they have not tlie slightest doubt. 

Some of tlio kings of India, wdicn they ascend the throne, have a 
quantity of rice cooked and seiwcd on banana leaves. Attaclied to 
the king's person are three or four himdrcd companions, who have 
joined him of their own free will without compulsion. When the 
king has eaten some of the rice, he gives it to his companions. Each 
in his turn appix>achcs, takes a small quantity and eats it. All those 
who so eat tlie rice are obliged, when the king dies, or is slain, to 
bum themselves to the very last man on the ycry day of the king's 
decease. This is a duty which admits of no delay, and not a vestige 
of these men ought to be left.* 

O O' O 0 

When a person, either woman or man, becomes old, and the senses 
ire enfeebled, he begs some one of his family to throw him into the 
* [ Reiii:iudut and Reinaud refer this to the Nuirs of Malabar.] 
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lire, or to drown him in the water; so firmly are the Indiana 
persuaded that they shall return to (life npon) the earth* In India 
they bum the dead. 

The island of Sarandfb contains the mountain of precious stones, 
the pearl fisheries, etc, o o o o Precious stones, red, green# 
and yellow, are obtained from the mountain which rises over the 
island of Sarandib. The greater part of the stones that are found 
are brought up by the tide. The water carries them into caverns 
and grottoes, and into the places where torrents descend* There are 
men appointed to watch the gathering of these stones on behalf of 
the king. Sometimes preoious stones are dug from the depths of the 
earth, as in mines ; these stones are accompanied by earthy matter, 
which has to be separated from them* 

The kingdom of Sarandfb has a law, and its doctors assemble from 
time to time like as among us the men assemble who collect the tra- 
ditions of the Prophet 'The Indians go to the doctors, and write 
from their dictation the lives of the prophets, and the precepts of the 
law. There is in the island a great idol of pure gold, the size of 
which has been exaggerated by travellers. There are also temples 
which must have cost considerable sums of money. There is a 
numerous colony of Jews in Sarandib, and people of other religions, 
especially Manicheans* The king allows each sect to follow its own 
religion.' Great licentiousness prevails in this country among the 
women ns well as the men* Sometimes a newly arrived merchant 
will make advances to the daughter of a king, and she, with the 
knowledge of her father, will go to meet him in some woody place* 
The more serious of the merchants of Siraf avoid sending their ships 
here, especially if there are young men on board. 

Among the Indians there are men who are devoted to religion and 
men of science, whom they call Brahmans. They have also their 
poets who live at the courts of their kings, astronomers, philosophers, 
diviners, and those who draw omens from the flight of crows, etc. 
Among them are diviners and jugglers, who perform most astonish- 
ing feats. These observations are especially applicable to Eanauj, a 
large country forming the empire of Jurz* 


' [See Jsi^wfs Idrlsl, p. 71.] 
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[TkeN /oSoiN m monl of &e BaikarjU or Bairdgti, of (ke im for 
ircmXkrt, aodofOio mrtmM cHathed (o Ik Ua^.] 

The idol called Mnltdii is situated in the environs of Uansuia, and 
people oome on pilgrimages to it from many months distance. They 
bring thither the Indian aloes called al kdmiM, from Eamrdn, the 
name of the country in wliich it grows. These aloes are of the finest 
quality. They are given to the ministers of the temple for use as 
incense. These aloes are sometimes worth as much as two hundred 
dinars a mna. The aloes are so soft that they will receive the impres- 
sion of a seal. Merchants buy them of the ministers of the temple. 

« ' 0 0 0 

The kings of India are accustomed to wear earrings of precions 
stones, mounted in gold. They also wear necklaces of great value, 
formed of the most precious red and green stones. Pearls, however, 
are held in the highest esteem, and are greatly sought after. ^ ^ * 

Formerly the dinars of Sind, each of which is worth three and a 
fraction of the ordinary dinars, were btou^ into India. Emeralds 
also were imported from Egypt, mounted as seals, and enclosed in 
boxes. Coral and the stone dakaj' were also imported. This trade 
has now ceased. 

Most of the princes of India, when they hold a oourt, allow their 
women to be seen by the men who attend it, whether they be natives 
or foreigners. No veil conceals them from the eyes of the visitors. 

' [A itoDo rewmblisg the enenid.] 
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II. 

KITABU-L MAsIlIK WA-L MAMIlIK 

OP 

IBN KHURDADBA. 


Abu-1 K&sim ’Ubaidu-IIah bin 'Abdu-llah bin Khurd&dba is 
better known as Ibn Khurdadba, a name derived from his grand* 
father, who was a fire worshipper, as the name shows, but who 
subsequently became a convert to the Muhammadan faith. Ibn 
Khurd&dba attained high office under the Khalifs, and employed 
his leisure in topographical and geographical researches, the result 
of which was his “ Book of Roads and Kingdoms.'^ He died in 
300 AH., or 912 A.u.^ Up to a recent date the separate indi- 
viduality of Ibn Khurd&dba was disputed, and it was argued by 
some that he was the same person as Abu Is,h&k Istakhn, and 
the real author of the “ Oriental Geography translated by Sir 
W. Ouseley. This question was set at rest by the publication of 
Istakhri’s work, aud by the extracts from Ibn Khurdadba, which 
appeared in Sir H. Elliot’s first volume. 

The text of Ibn Khurdadba has lately been published with a 
translation by M.. Barbier de Meynard, in the Journal Asiatique 
(1865) from a copy of the MS. in the Bodleian Library, collated 
with another from Constantinople. Advantage has been taken of 
this publication to amend the translation which originally appeared 
in the original specimen of this work. The texts differ occasion- 
ally, and the leaves of one or both of the MSS. must have been 

^ [See Reinaud’s Aboulfeda I., p. 57, and Joum. Asiatique, Jan., 1865.] 
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misplaced. The notes marked P give the Paris readings, where 
the differences are such as to preclude an alteration of the Indian 
version. The passages in brackets have been taken from the Paris 
translation in addition to those published in the first edition. 

EXTRACTS. 

[The greatest king of India is the Balhara, or “ king of kings.” 
The other sovereigns of this country are those of jaba, Tafan, Juzr 
[Guzerat], Ghanah, Rahmf, and Ksimrun. The king of Zabaj is 
called Alfikat,' o o o the king of the isle of the eastern 
sea Maharaja ® ^ ® <•], 

The kings and people of Hind regard fornication as lawful, and 
wine as unlawful. This opinion prevails throughout Hind, but the 
king of Kumdr^ holds both fornication and the use of wine as un- 
lawful. The king of Sarandfp conveys wine from Trdk for his 
consumption. ' 

The kings of Hind take great delight in maintaining elephants, 
and pay largely for them in gold. The elephants are, generally, 
about nine cubits high, except those of ’Anab/ which are ten and 
eleven cubits. 

The greatest king of India is the Balhard, whose name imports 
** king of kings.” He wears a ring in which is inscribed the follow- 
ing sentence : ** What is begun with resolution ends with success.” 

The next eminent king is he of Tafan ; the third is king of Jdba ; 
the fourth is he of Juzr: the Tatariya dirhams are in use in hh 
dominions. The fifth is king of ’Ana;* the sixth is the Bahmf, 

' [In a subsequent passage he says, The king of Zubaj is called Mah&r&ja," ant 
this agrees with Mas*(idf.] 

> [Kumhr is the country about 'Cape Comorin, Trayancore, etc. Kozwini makes 
the same statement respecting Kumhr but he refers to Ibn Fakiyah as his autho- 
rity. lie adds that wine-drinkers were punished by having a hot iron placed on 
their bodies, and kept there till it got cold. Many died under the infliction.] 

> [So says Sir 11. Elliot's text. The Paris translation reads, vallM 

•pacieuscs et dtcuducs qui s'avanccnt d.'ins la mer." Sulaimfin and Mas'ddi place 
these valleys near Ceylon, po$t, page 22. Rcl. dcs Voy. i., 128.] 

* [Tlic Paris version here reads **’Ann1i,” but in the first paragraph the name is 
given os “ GUanah,'* Sir II. Elliot's text has “ 'Aba."] 

ft [ *< Ilaliina" in the Paris trunslatioii ; aA/-! meX-rara.] 
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and between him and the other kings a communication is kept up by 
ships.' It is stated that he has in his possession five thousand* ele- 
phants; that his country produces cotton cloths and aloe wood. 
The seventh is the king of Kamrun, which is contiguous to China. 
There is plenty of gold in this country. 

[From the frontier of Eirmin to Mansura, eighty parasongs ; this 
route passes through the country of the Zats [Juts], who keep watch 
over it. From Z^nj. capital of Sijistan, to Mult&i, two months’ 
journey. Multin is called the farj of the house of gold,” because 
Muhammad, son of Kasim, lieutenant of A1 Hajjaj, found forty 
hahdvB of gold in one house of that city, which was henceforth called 
House of Gold.” Farj (split) has here the sense of ** frontier,” A 
Idhdr is worth 333 mans, and each man twp fills.'] * 

[CoxjNTEiBB or Sind. — ^Al Kairunya [Kirbun ?*], Maki&n, AlMand 
(or rather, country of the Mods), Kandahar, Kasrin,* Nuldm,* Ean- 
dibil, Kinnazbun, Armabfl, Kanbali, Sahban, Sadus4n, Debal, Bleak, 
Air Daur [Alor], Vandln, Multln, Sinddn, Mandal, Salman, Safrasb, 
Kaxiy, Bumla, Kdli, Eanauj, Barlh [Broach]«^] 

There is a road through the city of Eorkuz, leading to the eastern 
countries from Persia.* 

The island of Khiiak lies fifty parasangs from Obolla. It is a 
parasang in length and breadth, and produces wheat, palm trees, and 
vines. The island of Llfat* is at a distance of eighty parasangs from 
that of Khlrak, and has cultivated lands and trees. It is two para 


‘ Paris Tenion reads instead of and translates 

** Les Etats de ct dernier sont distanta de tons lea antres d'nne ann4e de marche.'*] 

* [“ Ginquinte mille.'* P.] 

* [A ritl is one pound Troy.] 

* [A large town in Makr&n. Ifarftsidu-l Ittil&'.] 

* [A city in Sind. M artsid.] 

* [A town of Tds, noar Nishapdr. Mar&sid; Abd-1 Fid&; Bpmiger*8 Bontes, 
Map 4.] 

* [The locality of ssfreral of these countries is discussed in a note. Appz. A.] 

* [I do not find this poasage in the Paris TetBion. Qnatremdre proposed to read 
Hormut for Earkdz. Jour, des Sar. Sep. ISdO.] 

* [Sir H. £Uk>t*8 text has “Lahin," but the Paris rersion reads Lafet : “ it is the 
^Labet* of IdrisS, and the * Lafet* of Istakbri, probably the Isle of Kenn.*' 
Qnatrembre, m Jour, des Shr. Sep. 1S60. Sptengcr's Routes, 79.] 
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Mng8 in length and breadth. From Lafat to the island of Abrun 
are seven parasangs ; it produces palm trees and wheat, and is a 
parasang in length and breadth. I^m Abrun to the island of Rhm' 
are seven parasangs ; this island is only half a parasang in extent, 
and is uninhabited. From Ehin to the island of Kis,* seven para- 
sangs ; the island is four parasangs in extent. In it arc produced 
wheat, palm trees, and the like; the inhabitants dive for pearls, 
which are here of excellent quality. From Efs to Ibn E4wan^ are 
eighteen parasangs. It is three parasangs in extent. The inhabi- 
tants are heretics, of the sect of the Ibdzites. From Ibn E«wan to 
Armun,^ seven parasangs. From Armun to N^rmasfra* is seven 
days- journey, and the latter is the boundary between Persia and 
Sind. From N£rma8{r& to Debal is eight days* journey, and from 
Debal to the junction of the river Mihrdn with the sea is two 
parasangs. 

From Sind are brou^t the costus, canes, and bamboos. From the 
Mihr&n to Bakor,* which is the first place on the borders of Hind, 
is four days* journey. The countiy abounds with canes in the billy 
tracts, but in the plains wheat is cultivated. The people are wan- 
derers and robbers. From this place to the Meds are two parasangs ; 
they also are robbers. From the Heds to EoP are two parasangs, 
and from Eol to Sindin is eighteen parasangs. In the latter grow 
the teak tree and canes. From Sindin to Mali [Malabar] is five days* 
journey; in the latter pepper is to be found, also the bamboo. 
From Mali to Balbun,* is two days* journey, and from Balbun to the 
great sea,* is two days’ journey. At Balbun the route divides ; fol- 

> [Sir H. EUiotfs tsxi sod tianiUtioa reads 

• [Sir H. EUiat^s test and trsualstioa bad Kaalr. Qoatremto snggealad Eldi, and 
te Pttb ffiium ghes Sis flK 

• [Or Banos P. Sir. H. XBiot’a teit bad Abarkbwan.’*] 

• p^Ormni.” PJ 

• [Or NormiibfrBi ths ** Karm&sir*’ of Spmger'a Boatea, and **Ksmuuiahiir " of 
tbo If apa of Kirmsa.] 

• [lU^le in tbs Psfis a^iea] 

f This ii tbs fliat indication we bare of tbe Coles in this neigbbonrbood, if we ex- 
cept tbe KsAif of Bknjnac (Fmef r 1148), which nast be looked Ibr in another 
diieetion. 

• [** BalSn,'* in tbe Paria renion.] 

• [‘^Laij^V’ middle of tbe aea, giOi; great deep.] 
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lowing ike diore it takes two ixjB to reach B<a, which is a lazge 
place where yon can take passage to Sarandfp. From Bis to Siyf V 
and *Ask&n, is two days’ journey, in which latter place rice is oolta- 
vated. From ’Ask4n to Kura three and a half parasangs, where 
several rivers discharge. From Kura to Kilakfa, LiUr and Kanja»* 
is two days* journey, in all which wheat and rice are cultivated, and 
into which the wood o! aloes is imported from K£miil and other 
neighbouring places, by the fresh- water route* in fifteen days. From 
Samundar to ITrasfr^ is twelve parasangs ; this is a great country, 
where are elephants, buffaloes, and other cattle, and various mer- 
chantable commodities. The king of this country is very powerful. 
From l/rasir to Ain4 is four days’ journey-, where also elephants and 
asses are met with. [From Hubalin(?) to Sarandfp, two days.] 

\^A/ler this^ follown ike deneriptian of Pic cT Adam. In anoiker place 
the author continues his account of India in thece words : — ] 

There are seven classes of Hindus, viz., Ist, S&bkufrfa,* among 
whom are men of high caste, and from among whom kings are 
chosen. The people of the other six classes do the men of this class 
homage, and them only. 2nd, Bralima, who totally abstain from 
wine and fermented liquors. 3rd, Katarfa, who drink not more than 
three cups of wine ; the daughters of the class of Brahma are not 
given in marriage to the sons of this class, but the Brahmas take their 
daughters. 4th, Sudarid, who are by profession husbandmen. The 
5th, Baisurd, are artificers and domestics. The 6th, Sanddlia, who 
perform menial offices. 7th, Lahud their women are fond of adom- 

» [“Sandy." P.] 

* [Sir H. Elliot's text and translation had ** Kankan, Malwa and Kaaja," hot 
Idrisi reproduces the names as “ Kilkky&n, Lulu and Kanja." There can thmfbra 
be no doubt that the Paris rersion now giren is most cmreet Kdra (Kaikaaar In 
Idrisi) would seem to be near the mouths of the Coleroon. Xhnchi is the old name of 
Konjeyeram.] 

* [Sprenger suggests the Godarery (Post-und Reiseitmtett, 80), hut this cannot be 
if Kanja is Khnohi.] 

^ [“ l/rtasir *' in the Paris version, for which the editor suggests Kashmir ; but 
Ur-desa [Orissa] is surely intended. The following name Aina" may posnUj be 
meant for Andhra [Telingana]. 8prenger says ** Palmims " i] 

* [Elliot's test made the first syllable Shm." The Phris venion savs “ SabaklinTa 
(B. les Sabiens ; Ed. Sakrya)."] 

* [“ Les Zmffs musiciens ct jonglenn.'" P.J 
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ing themselves, and the men are fond of amusements and games of 
akill.^ In Hind there are forty-two religious sects ;* part of them 
believe in a Creator and Prophet (the blessing of God be upon 
them !) ; part deny the mission of a Prophet, and part are atheists. 

^ None of the early Arabian /reographers notice this division into tribes or classes, 
[but they appear to have Icnown it, 6ee.pp. 6, 10, 19; and Idrisi reproduces this 
passage, see The Grecian Authors, au the authority of Megasthenes, divide 

the tribes into seven, and attribute the following offices to them, which are very 
different from those assigned by Ibn Eburd&dba. 




Strabo. 

Diodoruo. 

Arrian. 

Ist Class. 

Philosophers 

Philosophers 

Sophists 

2nd 

»» 

Husbandmen 

Husbandmen 

Husbandmen 

3rd 


oae^herds and 

Cowherds and 

Cowherds and shepherds 



hunters 

shepherds 


4th 


Artificers and 

Artificers 

Artificers, merchants, and 



merchants 


boatmen 

6th 

i» 

Warriors 

Warriors 

Warriors 

6th 

}f 

Inspectors 

Inspectors 

Inspectors 

7th 

>» 

Counsellors and 

Counsellors and 

Ameasors 


assessors assessors. 

Vid. Strab, Otogr : lib: xv. 703-707. Arrian: Indiea 11, 12. Diodar : Sie: 
lib: II. iO, 41. and Megaiihenis Fragmenta, £. A. Schwanbeck, pp. 42, 121, 127. 
It is not easy to identify the names given by Ibn Khurd&dba. The first is unintel- 
ligible ~ the 2nd is evident— the 3rd seems to indicate the Kshatriyas— the 4th the 
SOdras — the 6th the Vaisyn— the 6th the Chand&las — the 7th the B&xigars and itin- 
crantjugglen. 

* This is the number ascribed by the indignant Frenchman to England — ** Forty- 
two religions ! and only one sauce !!" The Jkmi'u-l Hikky&t increases the number 
of religions in India to forty-eight, and the Bahjatu-1 Taw&rikh, in the Paris library, 
sets them down as 948. See Kasimirski, 214, and Mem. sur I'lnde, 49. 


m ASiA-ne •oocTY, 

r / f> I r- 3.t H-/ 
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III. 

MURirjU-L ZAHAB 

or 

AL MAS’lTDr. 


Abu-1 HaBan *Abi, son of Hiuun, was a native of Baghdad, 
and received the surname of A1 Mas’adi after an ancestor named 
Mas'dd, whose eldest son accompanied the prophet in hia Bight 
from Mecca to Medina.^ The greater part of Mas'frdfs lift was 
spent in travelling, and his wanderings extended over nearly all 
the countries subject to Muhammadan sway, and others besides 
He says of himself that he travelled so far to the west (Morocco 
and Spain) that he forgot the east, and so fiir to the east (C!hina) 
that he forgot the west. He was an acute observer, and de- 
servedly continues to be one of the most admired writers in the 
Arabic language. The fruits of his travels and observations 
were embodied in his work called “ Miiruju-l Zahab ” (Meadows 
of Gold), of which Ibn Khaldun, as quoted by Spreuger, says, 
“ A1 Mas'ddi in his book describes the state of the nations and 
countries of the east and west, as they were in his age — ^that is to 
say, in 380 (832) a.h. He gives an account of the genius and 
usages of the nations ; a description of the countries, moontmns, 
seas, kingdoms and dynasties ; and he distinguishes the Arabian 
race from the barbarians. A1 Mas'ddl became, through this 
work, the prototype of all historians : to whom they refer, and on 
whose authority th^ rely in die critical estimate of many ftets 


* fSee Btfamd’i AtMclMs ^tiod. p. Ut.] 
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which form the eabjeot of their labours.^ > The dike of hie birth 
is not known, but he died in Egypt in 945 a.h. (956 a.d.) 

The first part of the Meadows of Gold was translated into 
English by Dr. Sprenger (London, 1841), and the complete text, 
with a translation into French, has since been published by MM. 
Barbier de Meynard and Payet de Oourteille (Paris, 1851). 
Both these works have been used in the preparation of the fol- 
lowing extracts : — 

Extracts. 

Chaptxb YIL — MoB^udi hegim ihi$ chapter hg BUUing it to be 
the general opinion that India woe the portion of the earth in which 
order and wisdom prevailed in distant ages. The IndioM gave 
themselves a king, Brahma the Great, who reigned 366 t/ears, and 
in whoBC HmeB the booh Sindhind ISiddhdntci] and Arjabahad 
[AryabhaUa'] were compoBcd. His descendants have retained to 
our days the name of Brahmans. They are honoured by Indians 
as forming the most noble and illustrious caste. They do not 
eat the flesh of any animal, and both men and women wear 
yellow threads suspended round their necks, like a baldrick, to dis- 
tinguish them from the other castes of India. He wob eneceeded by 
hU ddtBt Bon Bahbiid, who reigned 100 years. After him came Zdmdn 
[Jhifiiaf], who reigned nearly 60 years. He was succeeded by 
For [Forus], who gave battle to Alexander, and was killed by that 
prince in single combat, after reigning 140 years. After him came 
Dabshalim, the author of **Ealila wa Dimna,” who reigned 110 
years. Bottil, the next ting, reigned 80 years, but according to 
other manuscripts, 180 years. He was succeeded by Eoresh 
[Harsha ?], who abandoned the doctrines of the past, and introduced 
into India new religious ideas more suited to the requirements of the 
time, and more in consonance with the tendencies of his co- 
temporaries o o a He died after a reign of 120 years. At his 
death discord arose among the Indians, and they broke up into 
divers nations and tribes, each country having a chief of its own. 
Thus were formed the kingdoms of Sind, Eanauj, and Eashmir^ 
The dly of M4nkir, which was the greai centre of India, submitted 

> [Spreogei^t Maifedl, Preface.] 
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to a king called the Balhari, and the name of this prince continues 
to his successors who reign in that capital until the present time 
(332 A.H.) 

India is a vast country, extending over sea, and land, and moun- 
tains ; it borders on the country of Zabaj [Java], which is the kingdom 
of the Maharaj, the king of the islands, whose dominions separate 
India and China, but are considered as part of India. India 
extends on the side^of the mountains to Khurasan and Sind, as 
far as Tibet. There prevails a great difference of language and 
religion in these kingdoms, and they are frequently at war with each 
other. The most of them believe in the metempsychosis, or the 
transmigration of the soul. The Hindus are distinct from all other 
black people, as the Zanjis, the Dam&dams, and others, in point of 
intellect, government, philosophy, strength of constitution, and 
purity of colour. 

0 0,0 O'' o 

No king can succeed to the throne in India before he is' iferty yeawf -- 
of age ; nor does their sovereign ever appear before the public, except 
at certain distant intervals, and then only for the inspection of state 
affaii-s. In their opinion, the kings lose their dignity and bring 
contempt on their privileges if the public gazes at them frequently. 
Government is only maintained by good feeling and by respect for 
the various dignities of the state.^ ® ® ^ ^ ® 

Eoyalty is limited to the descendants of one family, and never goes 
to another. The same is the case with the families of the wazlrs, 
kazfs, and other high officers. They are all (hereditary and) never 
changed or altered. 

The Hindus abstain from drinking wine, and censure tl^ose who 
consume it ; not because their religion forbids it, but in the dread of 
its clouding their reason and depriving them of its powers. If it 
can be pn^ved of one of their kings, that he has drunk (wine), he 
forfeits ibe crown ; for he is (not conndered to be) able to rule and 
govern (the empire) if his mind is affected. 

o o o o 0 0 

‘ [The Pane translation says, “ Le ponvoir ne se mabtient ehe* eux quo par le 
despotisine et le respect de la bi^rarchia poUtique.*' Sprsnger's rersion is “The 
measures of government must be carried by mildness in and by degradation 
from a higher rank.’*] 
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The greatest of the kings of India in our time is the Balhara, 
sovereign of the city of M4nkir. Many of the kings of India 
turn their faces towards him in their prayers, and they make sup- 
plications to his ambassadors, who come to visit thejn. The kingdom 
of Balhara is bordered by many other countiies of India. Some 
kings have their territory in the mountains awa^ from the *sea, like 
the Raf, King of Kashmir, the King of Tafaii, and otliers. There 
are other kings who possess both land and sea. The capital of the 
Balhara is eighty Sindi parasangs from the sea, and the parasang is 
equal to- eight miles. His troops and elephants are innumerable, but 
his troops are mostly infantry, because the seat of his government is 
among the mountains. One of the neighbouring kings of India, 
who is far from the sea, is the Bauiim, who is lord of the city of 
Kanauj. This is the title given to all the sovereigns of that kingdom. 
He has large armies in gamsons on the north and on tlie south, on the 
east and on the west, for he is surrounded on all sides by warlike kings. 

Chapter IX. — Al-Jahiz supposes that the river Mihran in Sind 
comes from the Nile, alleging as a proof that crocodiles live in it. 
I cannot understand how be advanced this as a proof, He states 
it in his book, Kitdbu-VArdsdr wa *ajaihu-l bulddn*' (‘^On great cities 
and the wonders of the countries.*') It is an excellent work, but as 
the author has never made a voyage and but few journeys and travels 
through kingdoms and cities, he did not know that the Miliran of 
Sind comes from Avell-known sources in the highlands of Sind, 
from the country belonging to Kanauj in the kingdom of Bauiira, 
and from Kashmir, Kandahar, and Tafan; and at length, running into 
Miiltan, it receives the name of the Mihran of gold, just as Multan 
means boundary of gold. The king of Multan is a Kuraishitc, and 
of the children of Usamah bin Lawi bin Ghalib. The caravans for 
Khurasan assemble here. The lord who rules over the kingdom of 
Mansiira is a Kuraishitc, who is descended from Habbar bin al- 
Aswad. The crown of Multan has been hereditary in the family 
which rules at present, since ancient times, from the beginning of 
Islam. 

The river Mihran takes its course through the country of Mansura, 
and falls near Debal into the Indian ocean. In the bays of this sea 
there arc many crocodiles, as in the bay of Sinddbur in the kingdom 
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of Baghara/ in India; the bay of Zabaj, in the dominions of the 
Haharaj, and the gulfs of the aghyab [aghb&b], which extend towards 
the island of Sarandib [Ceylon]. Crocodiles live more particu- 
larly in sweet water, and, as we have said, in the estuaries of India, 
the water of which is for the most part sweet, because the streams 
which form them are derived from the rains. 

Chapter XVI. — The king of India is the Balhara; the king of 
Kanauj, who is one of the kings of Sind, is Bauura this is a title 
common to all kings of Kanauj. There is also a city called Bauiira, 
after its princes, which is now in the territories of IsUm, and is one 
of the dependencies of Multan. Through this town passes one of 
the (five) rivers, which form together the river Mihran in Sind, which 
is considered by al-Jahiz as derived from the Nile, and by others from 
the Jaihun of Khurasan. This Bauiira, who is the king of Kanauj, 
is an enemy of the Balhara, the king of India. The king of Kan- 
dahar, who is one of the kings of Sind and its mountains, is called 
Hahaj; this name is common to all sovereigns of that country. 
From his dominions comes the river Eaid, one of the five rivers 
which form the Mihran of Sind. Kandahar is called the country 
of the Ridibut [Rajput?]. Another river of the five is called 
Bahatil, it comes also from the mountains of Sind, and runs through 

^ [This must be intended for ** Balhark," in whose kingdom Sindkb(ir seems to hare 
been situated.] 

* [^ This name is so giren in the Paris edition, but Sprenger reads it Bddah 

and the reference immediately afterwards to a place of the same name among the 
dependencies of Mdlt&n, can hardly refer to any other than the country commonly 
called Budba. General Cunningham says this name ** is said by Gildemeister to be 
written Botara in the original, for which he proposes to read Fovara for the well- 
known FMurava, From the King of Oudh's Dictionary two different spellings are 
quoted, as Fwdn and Fardn while in Ferishta the name is either Korrah^ as written 
by Dow, or Euwar^ as written by Briggs. In Abu ’1 Feda the name is Noda, Now 
laAhe name, of which so many readings ha?e just been giTen, was that of the king's 
family or tribe, I believe we may almost certainly adopt Tovara as the true reading 
•ooording to one spelling, and Toruh according to the other. In the Sanskrit In- 
criptions of the Gwalior dynasty the word is iuTariably spelt Tamara. Kbaig Rai 
writes Tomdr[To*ttr .»], which is much the same as Col. Tod's JWo'r, and the l\wdrot 
the Kumaon and Garhw&l MSS. Lastly, in Gladwin's Ayln Akbari, I find Tatwra 
and TaanaoTj for which I presume the original has Tunwar and Tanwar. Prom a 
cotaparisoD of all these various readings, I conclude that the family name of the Raja 
of Kanauj in a.d. 915, when M as' (idf visited India, was, in all probability, Tovar or 
Tomar.'* Ocnl. Cunningham's Archmlogical Report Joum. As. Soc., Bengal, 1864.] 
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the oouniry of the Bahbfit, which is the country of Kandahar : <he 
fourth river comes from the country of Kabul, and its mountains on 
the frontier of Sind towards Bust, Qhaznin, Zara’un, ar-Bukhaj, and 
the country of Dawar, which is the frontier of Sijistan. The last of 
the five rivers comes from the country of Kashmir. The king of 
Kashmir has the name of Bai, which is a general title for all the 
kings. Kashmir forms part of Sind. 

0 0 0 0 0 

The kingdom of the Bauiira, king of Kanauj, extends about one 
hundred and twenty square parasangs of Sind, each parasang being 
equal to eight miles of this country. This king has four armies, 
according to the four quarters of the wind. Each of them numbers 
700,000 or 900,000 men. The army of the north wars against the 
prince of Multan, and with the Musulmans, his subjects, on the fron- 
tier. The army of the south fights against the Balhari, king of Minkir. 
The other two armies march to meet enemies in every direction. 

o o o o o 

Multan is one of the strongest frontier places of the Musalmans, 
and around it there are one hundred and twenty thousand towns 
and villas. In it is the idol also known by the name of Mfilt&n. 
The inhabitants of Sind and India perform pilgrimages to it 
from the most distant places : they carry money, precious stones, 
aloe-wood, and all sorts of perfumes there to fulfil their vows. 
The greatest part of the revenue of the king of Multan is derived 
from the rich presents brought to the idol of the pure aloe-wood of 
Kumar, which is of the finest quality, and one min of which is 
worth 200 din&rs p p o o YThen the unbelievers marcJi 
against Multan, and the faithful do not feel themselves strong 
enough to oppose them, they threaten to break their idol, and their 
enemies immediately withdraw. 

When all the rivers which we have enumerated have passed the 
boundary of the house of gold,” which is the meaning of the 
name of Multan, they unite at about three days’ journey below this 
^ity and above Mansura, at a place called Dfish&b,’ into one stream, 
which proceeds to the town of A1 Bur [Alor], which lies on its western 

^ [Da&b } referring cither to the country between the Ghsra and the Chinftb^ or to 
that between the Panj-nad and the Indus.] 
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bank and belongs to Mansui*a, where it receives the name of Mihran. 
There it divides into two branches, both of which fall at the town of 
Shakira,' which belongs also to one of the districts of Mansura, into 
the Indian sea, under the name of Milirun of Sind, about two days’ 
journey from the town of Debal. 

Multan is seventy-five Sindian parasangs from Mansu^. Each 
parasang is eight miles, as stated above. The estates and villages 
dependent on Mansura amount to three hundred thousand. Tlio 
whole country is well cultivated, and covered with trees and 
fields. It is constantly at war with a nation called the Meds, who 
are a race of Sind, and also witli other races on the frontiers of Sind. 
Like Multan it is on the frontier of Sind, and so arc the towns and 
villages belonging to it. Mansura has its name from Mansur bin 
Jarahur, governor of the ’Ummayidcs. The king of Mansura has 
eighty war elephants, every one of which is suppoited by five 
hundred infantry in battle, as wo have already remarked ; and these 
elephants oppose thousands of horses. 

O O 0 0 o 

Let us now resume our short account of the kings of Sind and 
India. The language of Sind is dificrent from that of India. Sind 
is the country which is nearer the dominions of the Moslims, India 
is farther from them. The inhabitants of Mankir, which is the 
capital 01 the Balhara, speak the Eiriya language, which has this 
name from Kira, the place where it is spoken. On the coast, as in 
Saimiir, Subara, Tana, and other towns, a language called. Lariy a® 
is spoken which has its name from , the sea which washes these 
countries; and this is the Larawi sea, which has been described 
above. On this coast there are gicat rivers, which run from the 
south, whilst all other rivers of the world flow from north to south, 
excepting the Nile of Egypt, and the Mihran of Sind, and a few others. 
0 o 0 Of all the kings of Sind and India, there is no one who pays 
greater respect to the Musulmans than the Balhara. In his kingdom 
Islam is honoured and protected • o o 'p}j 0 money consists of 
dirhams, called Tahiriya,* each weighing a dirham and a half. They 

' [The Sanskrit **S6gara.” See Mem. aur ITnde, p. 216.J 

* [Sanskrit “ L6ta,’* the country about the mouth of the Nerbudds.] 

* [Sprenger reads this Talatawiya, as does another Paris MS. See note page 3.] 
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are impressed with' the date of the reign. The Balhara possesses 
many war elephants. This country is also called Eamkar. On one 
side it is exposed to tho attacks of the king of Juzr [Guzerat] ; a 
king who is rich in horses and camels, and has a largo army. 

0 0 0 0 0 

Next comes the country of Tafan. Tlie king is on friendly terms 
with the neighboimng sovereigns and with the Moslims ; his military 
forces arc less considerable than those of tho kings whom we have 
named. 

0 0 0 0 0 

Beyond this kingdom is thatof Rahma, which is the title for their 

kings, and generally at the same time their name. His dominions 

border on those of the king of Juzr [Guzerat], and, on one side, on 
tho.so of tho Balhara, with both of whom ho is frequently at war. 
The Rahma has more troops, elephants, and horses, than the Balhara, 
the king of Juzr and of Tafan. When he takes tho field, he has no less 
than fifty thousand elephants. He never goes to war but,in winter, 
because elephants cannot bear thirst. His forces ore generally 
exaggerated; some assert that the number of fullers and washers 
in his camp is from ten to fifteen thousand o o o * o xhg 
kingdom of Rahma extends both along the sea and the continent 
It is bounded by an inland state called the kingdom of Eaman. 
The inhabitants are -fair, and have their ears pierced. They have 
elephants, camels, and horses. Both sexes are generally handsome. 

Afterwards comes the kingdom of Firanj,' which has power both 
on land and sea. It is situated on a tmiguo of land which stretches 
into the sea, from whence large quantities of amber oro obtained. 
Tho country produces only little pepper, but largo numbers of ele- 
phants are found here. The king is brave, haughty, and proud, but 
to tell the truth he has more haughtiness than power, and more 
pride than courage. 


' [Sulaimon vrites this oame “ Kiranj.” See note ante, p. 6.] 
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IV. 


KITii:BU.L AKALfM, 
or 

ABI/ IS,HAK, AL ISTAKHBf. 


Shaikh AbI; I8,hak received the cognomen of Istakhri from his 
native city of Istakhr or Persepolis, and he is also called A1 
Fdrsi, from the province of Fare in which that city is situated. 
His travels extended through all the Muhammadan countries, 
from India to the Atlantic ocean, from the Persian Gulf to the 
Caspian Sea. The time of his joumics and the date of his work 
have not been precisely determined, but it is certain that he wrote 
about the middle of the tenth century (340 A.H., 951 A.D.). He 
was a little anterior in point of tinle to Ibn Haukal, but these two 
travellers met in the valley of the Indus, and exchanged observa- 
tions. A comparison of the following extracts will show how Ibn 
Haukal availed himself of his cotemporary’s writings, and made 
them the basis of his own work. The text of Istakhri’s “ Book 
of Climates ” was published in lithography by Dr. Moeller, at 
Gotha, <n 1839, under the title “ Liber Climatuni. It is a fac- 
simile of the MS. in the Gotha' Library, which is the only one in 
Europe ; but, although the lithography has evidently been exe- 
cuted with great care, the work is unsatisfactory, for the MS. is 
very faulty in the spelling of proper names. A translation from 
the same into German was printed at Hamburg in 1846, by Dr. 
Mordtmann, as “i)as Buck der lAndtr^ The portion relating 
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to Sijist&n was translated into Italian by Signor Madini, and 
published at Milan in 1842 «^ 

EXTBACTS. 

The country of Sind and the bordering lands are inserted in one 
map, which thus contains the country'of Sind and portions of Hind, 
Kirm&n, Turim, and Budha. 

Cities op Sind. — -Mansura, Debal, Nirur* [Nirun], E£lwi [Eal- 
larf], Annari, Balwf [Ballarf], Maswahi, Nahraj, Baniya, Manhi- 
nari [Manj&bari], Sadus&n, and AI Buz [Alor]. 

Cities op Hind. — Amhal,* Kambdya, Subira, SindSn, Saimur, 
Mult&n, Jandrud, and Basmand. 

From Kamb&ya to Saimur is the land of the Balhar4, and in it 
there are several Indian kings. It is a land of infidels, but there are 
Musalm&ns in its cities, and none but Musalmans rule over them 
on the part of the BalharA There are Jama’ masjids in them. The 
city in which the Balhara dwells is Mankfr, which has an extensive 
territory. 

Mansura is about a mile long and a mile broad, and is surrounded 
by a branch of the Mihr&n. The inhabitants are Musalm&ns. The 
date tree and the sugar cane grow here. The land of Mansura also 
produces a fruit of the size of the apple, which is called Laimun, and 
is exceedingly sour. The land also produces a fruit called Ambaj 
(mango), which is like the peach. The price of them is low, and 
they are plentiful. The dress of the people is like that of the 
people of ’Irak, but the dress of their kings resembles that of the 
kings of India in respect of the hair* and the tunic. 

Multan is a city about half the size of Mansura. There is an idol 
there held in great veneration by the Hindus, and every year people 
from the most distant parts undertake pilgrimages to it, and bring to 
it vast sums of money, which they expend upon the temple and on 

^ [See Reinaud'e Aboolf^da, Introd. p. Ixxzi., and the prefaces to Moeller and 
Mordtmann’s woris.] 

* Cjar^^'] 

> [** F&mhal'* and “ K&mhal’* below.] 

^ for this we have J-J (trowsers) in the same passage as quoted 

bj Ibn Uaukal. Sec post^ page 34. 
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those who lead there a life of devotion. The temple of the idol is a 
strong edifice, situated in the most populous part of the city, in the 
market of Multan, between the bazar of the ivory dealers and the 
shops of the coppersmiths. The idol is placed under a cupola in the 
midst of the building, and the ministers of the idol and those devoted 
to its service dwell around the cupola. In Multan there are no men 
either of Hind or Sind who worship idols except those who worship 
this idol and in this temple. The idol has a human shape, and is 
seated with its legs bent in a quadrangular posture on a throne made 
of brick and mortar. Its whole body is covered with a red skin like 
morocco leather, and nothing but its eyes are visible. Some believe 
that the body is made of wood, some deny this ; but the body is not 
allowed to bo uncovered to decide tlie point. The eyes of the idol 
are precious gems, and its head is covered with a crown of gold, It 
sits in a quadrangular position on the throne, its hands resting upon 
its knees, with the fingers dosed, so that only four can be counted. 
When the Indians make war upon them and endeavour to seize the 
idol, the inhabitants bring it out, pretending that they will break it 
an<l burn it. Upon this the Indians retire, otherwise they would destroy 
Multan. Mansura is more fertile. At half a parasang from Multan there 
is a large cantonment,’ which is the abode of the chief, who never 
enters Multan except on Fridays, wdicn he goes on the back of an 
(•Icpliant, in order to join in the prayers of that djiy. The governor 
is 01 tlio trilic of Kuraish, and is not subject to the ruler of Mansura, 
but reads the klintba in tlie name of tlio khalifa. 

Sau’ancU is a sm ill city situated like Multan, on the east of the 
riv(?r ]\liliiun; betw-on each c»f tbeso places and the river the 
distance is two p irasaiigs. The water is obtained from v'olls. 

'I bo city of A 1 Iiur approaches Multan in .size. It lias two 
walls, is siiuatnl near tlio Mihran. and is on the Ijonlers of 
Mansura. 

Nirur’ is halfway bet worn Debal and Mansura. 

Inun Saimur to Fainliyl, in Hind, and from Fdmhal to ^lakran 

^ camp.] 

‘ [‘* Basmand” above and below.] 

^ See note A in Appx.j 
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and Biidha, and beyond that os far as the boundaries of Multdn, all 
belong to Sind. Budha is there a desert. 

The people of Multdn wear trousers, and most of them speak 
Persian and Sindf, as in Mansura. 

MakrAn is a large territory, for the most part desert and barren. 
The largest city in MakrAn is Eannazbun.^ 

KandAbd is a great city, The palm tree does not grow there. It 
is in the desert, and within the confines of Budha. The cultivated 
fields are mostly irrigated. Vines grow there, and cattle are pastured. 
The vicinity is fruitful. Abil is the name of the man who subdued 
this town, which is named after him. 

Distances. — From Tiz* to Tir [Kfz] about five days. Prom 
Kiz* to Kannazbiin two days. Going from Kannazbun to Tiz, in 
MakrAn, the road passes by Kiz. From Kannazbun to Darak three 
days. From BAsak to Fahalfahuh* three days. From thence to 
Asghafa^ two days. From thence to Band one day. I’rom Band to 
Bah* one day. From thence to Kasrkand^ one day. From Kiz to 
ArmAbd* six days. From ArmAbll to K^imbali* two days. From 
thence to Debal four days. From Mansura to Debal six days. From 
Mansura to Multan twelve days. From Mansura to Turan fifteen 
days. From Mansura to the nearest frontier of Budha five days. 
From Budha to Tiz about fifteen days. The length of Makran from 
Tiz to Kasdan is about fifteen days. From Multan to the nearest 
border of the tongue (of land) known as Biyalas'* about ten days. 
Here the Mihran must be crossed to get into the land of Budha. 

^ Mordtmann reads ** Firiun,*’ but see note A in Appx.] 

• [The port of that name.] 

9 [«« Hedge of the ihaps.] 

^ [The other authorities agree in reading this Fahalfahara except the Marfisidu-1 
Itt, which makes it “ Fahafahrat,*’ and calls it ** a well known town in MakiAn.** 
See Idrisi.] 

9 [Ibn Haukal and Idrisi have ^^Asfaka." The Esfaka*' of the maps north of 
Geh, in Makrfin.] 

• [The modem Geh.] 

7 [This is still a place of some note.] 

• [See note A in Appx.] 

9 [ This must have been on the coast of Lus. See Idrisi.] 

10 [^U] 
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From Eandabil to Mansora eight days. From Elandabil to Multan, 
by the desert, about ten days. Between Mansura and Eamhal ' eight 
days. From Eamhal to Eambaya four days. From Eambaya to the sea 
about two parasangs. From Eambaya to Surabaya about four days, 
and Surabaya is about half a parasang from the sea. Between 
Surabaya and Sindan about five days. From Sindan to Saimfir 
five days. Between Saimur and Sarandib fifteen days. Between 
Multw and Basmand about two days. From Basmand to 
Al Buz three days. From A1 Buz to Annari four days. From 
Annari to Eallari two days. From thence to Mansura one day. 
From Debal to Tiz four days. From thence to Manjabari two 
days. From Eulwi* [Eallari] to Maldan [Multan?] about four 
days. Babond’ lies between Mansura and Eamlial at one day's 
journey from Mansura. 

There is a river in Sind called the Mibran.* It is said that it springs 
from the summit of a mountain from which many affluents of the 
Jihun rise.' The Mihran posses by the borders of Samand* and 
Al Bur (Alor) to the neighbourhood of Multan ; from thence to 
Mansura, and onwards until it joins the sea to the cast of Debal. 
Its water is very sweet It is said that there are crocodiles in it as 
large as those of the Nile. It rises like as the Nile rises, and inun- 
date the land, which on tho subsidence of the water is sown in the 
manner we have described in the land of Egypt The Bind Bud is 
about three stages from Multan. Its water is very sweet, even 
before it joins the Blihran. Maknin is mostly desert, aird has very 
few rivers. Their waters flow into tlie Mihrun on both sides of 
Manama 

' [The text hsis K&hsi, but there can be no doubt that K&mhol is meant.] 

• 

® [aXsjt in the text, ivhich can only be rendered by guess. Ibn Haukal and 
Idrisi have “ lUiniya.*'] 

* [The MarLsidu l IttihY quotes this with some variations in the names.] 

* [Kazwiri in quoting this passage calls the place “ Samanddr.'*] 
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V. 


ASHEil(LU-L BILAD 

OB THB 

KITABU-L MASALIE WA-L MAMALIK. 

OB 

IBN HAUKAL. 


In one of the Royal Libraries of Lucknow there is a Tory old 
Arabie mannseript, written a.h. 589 (11 93 The title, Ash- 
kila>l BUid," Diagrams of the countries (of Islam), is giren in 
the Postscript. It contains maps and a geogn^hical description 
of seTeral countries^ The first le^ is wanting. It ecmtained in 
fi>lio rteiff in all probability the beginning of the prefime, and in 
folio twrso the miq^ of the world ; apparently the greater portion of 
the prefime is preaerred. The plan of the work is thus stated — 
*' Then (after haring giren a map of the world) I hare deroted a 
separate diagram to erery country of IsUm, in which I show its 
frtmtiers, the sht^ of the country, the principal towns, and in fiict 
erMything necessary to know. The diagrams are accompanied by a 
text. I hare dirided the dommions of Isldm into twenty conn- 
tries. I begin with Arabia, for this peninsula contains the K&bah 
a 1 Mecca, which is unquestionably the most important- city and 
the eentre of the peninsula. After Mecca I describe the country 
of the Bedouins ; then I proceed to the deecription pf— 2. the 
PersianOnlf, which surrounds the greater part of Arabia; 3. the 
Maghrib; 4. B^pt; 6. Syria: $. The Mediterranean; 7. Me- 
sopotamia; 8. 'Irfik; 9. Ehusistfin; 10. Firs; 11. Kirm&n; 
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12. Mansura, aud the adjacent coantries,^ which are Sind, India, 
and part of the Mahammadan territory; 13. ^zarbaij4n; 14. 
the district of the Jib4l ; 15. Dailam: 16. the se.a of the Khazar 
(f.e. the Caspian); 17. the steppes between Fdrs and Kkur&sdn; 
18. Sijist4n and the adjacent countries ; 19. Khur&s&n ; 20. M4 
vr4r4a-n nahr.'* Of every one of the above countries there seems 
to have been originally a map, but two have been lost (viz., Nos. 
6 and 10), and some have been transposed (as well as several leaves 
of the text) by the bookbinder. It was copied in a.h. 589, as it is 
stated in the postscript, from a very correct copy, and with great 
care. The copyist has added in a few instances marginal notes, 
which prove that he took an interest in what he wrote, and that 
he was acquainted with the subject. On comparing this work 
with the “Book of Roads and Kingdoms of Ibn Haukal, I 
find it almost verbatim the same, so much so, as to leave no 
doubt that it is a copy of Ibn Haukars work under an unusual 
name. As there are only two copies in Europe, one of 
which is very bad, this MS. is of considenible value.’^ The 
followinor extract is translated from the Ashkalu-l Bil4d, 
followed by a passage from Ibn Haukal, in the part where 
the Lucknow manuscript was deficient, or wliich probably the 
transcriber neglected to copy. [The map is from the Ashk&la>l 
Bil&d, and is veiy eumilar to that of Istakhri, as published by 
Moeller.] 

[The real name of Ibn Haukal was Muhammad Abd-1 K&sim, 
and he was a native of Baghdilul. When he was a child the 
power of the Khaliib had greatly declined, and Baghd&d itself 
had fallen into the hands of the Turks. On attaining manhood 
he found himself despoiled of bis inheritance, so' he resolved to 
gratify a natural taste, and to seek to mend his fortunes by tra- 
velling and trading in foreign countries. He left Baghdad in 331 

* Hen • qpue of about aix inobM square ie left blank, and in the margin arc 
the woids “ Tbie space is for the map of the world, hut it is not Urge enough, there- 
fore the ei^yist has deviated from the original from vhkh he transcribed, and it 
stands in the preceding page.” 

* [Uri BodL Codd. MSS., Cat, p. 2W.] 
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A.H. (943 A.D.), and after passing- through the various lands Under 
Musnlm&n rule, lie returned to that city in 358 aji. (968 a.d.). 
The following year he was in Africa, and he seems to have 
finished his work in 366 a.h. (976 a.d.). His book received the 
same title as thdt of Ibn Khurd&dba, or Book of Roads and King- 
doms/’ and he says that his predecessor's work was his constant 
companion/ His obligations to Istakhri have been already men- 
tioned. M. Uylenbroek translated part of the work in his “Iracm 
persicae descriptio,” and Gildemeister has given the Descriptio 
Sindise’^ in his “Scriptorum Arabum de Rebus Indicis/' etc. 
Part of the Ashkdlu-l Bil&d relating to Khurdsdn has been trans- 
lated by Col. Anderson, and was published in the Jou A of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xxii.] 

Extracts. 

Prom the sea to Tibet is four months* journey, and from the sea of 
Pars to the country of Kanauj is three months* journey. 

o P o a 

1 have placed the country of Sind and its dependencies in one 
map, which exhibits the entire country of Sind, part of Hind, and 
TfirAn and Budha.* Gn the entire east of this tract there lies the sea 
of Pars, and on the west,. Eirman and the desert of Sijistan, 
and the countries subject to it. To the north are the countries 
of Hind, and to the south is the desert lying between Makran 
and Kufs,’ beyond which is the sea of Pars. This sea is to 
the east of the above«mentioned territories, and to the south 
of the said desert, for ft extends from Saimur on the east to 
Tiz,* of Makran; it then bends round the desert, and encircles 
EirmAn and FArs. 

The chief cities of this tract are tlie following ; In Makran, — 

* [Beioaod*! AbonlMa, I]itrod.r pw UxxiL] 

* OilAemeiater, in bii edition of Ibn Hankal, reads this Bcdhti. See note A in the 
Appx. 

* [Menntiias in near the coest] 

* [This aame is not to. be found in Sir H. EUioVs text, but it was given in the 
traailslion, and it ia also In Ibn Haukal, to that it is right without doubt.] 


vox. I 


I 
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Tiz,* Kabar [Kiz], Kabry&n [Kaimazbun], Darak, Bmk the city of 
schismatics, Bib, Nand [Band], Kasrkand, Asfaka, Fahalfahara, 
Musli, Yusli [Kambali], Armail [ArmabQ]. In Turan, — Ma- 
hali Kanikanan, S/ira and Kasdar. In Budha, — EandabiL In 
Sindj^Mansura, which, in the Sind language, is called Bamiwan,’ 
Debal, Nirun,* Falid [Kallari], Abri [Annari], Balzi [Ballari], Mas- 
wahi, Haruj, Bauia, Manjabari, Sadusan, Aldur. In Hind, — 
Famhal, Eambaya, Surburah, Siudan, Soimur, Multan, Hadrawur 
[Jadrawar, or Jandrud], and Basmat These are the cities of these 
countries which are known to mo.^ From Eambaya to Saimur is the 
land of the Balhara, and in it there are several Indian kings.^ It is 
a land of infidels, but there are Musulmans in its cities, and none but 
Musulmans rule over them on the part of the Balhara. There are 
many mosques in these places, where Muhammadans assemble to 
pray. The city in which the Balhara resides is Mankfr, which has 
an extensive territory.* 

Mansura is about a mile long and a mile broad, and is surrounded 
by a branch of the Mihran. It is like an island, and the inhabitants 
are Musulmans. The king of the country is one of the tribe of 

' Gildcfnelster*s Tersion of Ibn Haukal gi?e8 the names as follows :—** In Mckran 
there are Taiz, Kannazbar, Darek, Rhsek, Neb, Kasrfand, Adhafa, Fahalfahara, 
Masbkk, Kambala, ArmbH. In Thdrkn,— Majuk, Kizkkn&n, Shura, Kazd&r. In 
Bodha,— Kandabil. In Sind,— MansUra, Daibal, Birdn, Valarh, Aytrk, Balrb, Mas* 
vkhi, Fahraj, Bania, Manhatara, SadUstan, Rdz, JandarOz. In Hind, — Khmuhnl, 
Kambkya, Subfira, Askvil, UaukvU, Sindkn, Saimur, Bkni Battan, JandarCis, Sanda- 
xOz. {fie rebuB Jndicii^ p. 164.)— Ousoley gives them thus: Alis, Kusr, Fermonn, 
Derek, Kiisck, Kesrbend, Kclaahereli, Meski, Meil, Armaicl, Mchali, Kibrkaman, 
Surch, Kandabd, Mansourah or Sindiah, Danbul, Meruui, Manoui, Airi, Baloui, 
Mesouahi, Bchcrje, Maseh, Meshari, Scdousaii. {Oriental Geography^ p.- 147.) 

> [“Mkmiwan” in Sir H. Elliot’s text, which is very badly printed ] 

* In the Ashkalu-1 Bilkd this is plainly either Birkn, or NirCin, os suggested bjr M. 
Gildcincister. The oiiginal text which he has given of Ibn Haukal has no resem* 
blancu to either name. 

* [Ibii Haukal adds tbat there arc other more distant places such as Farz&n and 
Kanuuj in the deserts, to which only merchants go.] 

ft rGiUlcmeister’s translation of Ibn Haukal here adds, **Cui fabularum liber scrip* 
tus cst. Nomeii hubet a regno, eodem modo quo Ghkna ct Kaugba et alia regionis 
simul ct regis noniina sunt.*’ There is no mention of this in the Asbk&lu>l BiUid.] 

e There is nothing like this in GildcmcistcFs version, but the ‘assertion corresponds 
with the statement of Mas’Cdi. [Instead of this passage Gildcmcistcr says, ** In 
iis omnibus preces ftunt, non omissa publtca per loUtas formulas indictione.* Regnum 
hoc late patet.”J 
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Euraish, and is said to be a descendant of Hubad, the son of Aswad. 
Ho and his ancestors niled over this country, but the Khutba is read 
in the name of the Khalifa. The climate is hot^ and the date tree 
grows here; but there is neither grape, nor apple, nor ripe date 
(tamr), nor walnut in it. The sugar cane grows here. The land 
also produces a fruit of the size of the apple, which is called Laimun, 
and is exceedingly acid. The place also yields a fruit called Ambaj 
(mangoe), resembling the peach in appearance and flavour. It is 
plentiful and cheap.^ Prices are low and there is on abundance of 
food. 

The current coin of the country is stamped at Kandah&r ; one of 
the pieces is equivalent to five dirhams. The Tatar! coin also is 
current, each being in weight equal to a dirham and a third.* They 
likewise use dinars. The dress of the people of the place is the 
same as that worn by the inhabitants of ’Irak, except that the dress 
of the sovereigns of the country resembles in tl* ■> trousers* and tunic 
that W'om by the kings of Hind. 

Multan is about half the size of Mansura, and is called ''the 
boundary^ of the house of gold.” There is an idol there held in 
great veneration by the Hindus, and every year people from tlio 
most distant parts undertake pilgrimages to it, and bring \’ast 
sums of money, which they expend upon the temple and on 
those who lead there a life of devotion. Multan derives its 
name from this idol. The temple of the idol is a strong edificr, 
situated in the most populous part of the city, in the maiket 
of Multan, between the bazar of the ivory dealers and the shops 
of the coppersmiths. The idol is placed under a cupola in tlu 
centre of the building, and the ministers of the idol and thost 

^ [Here there must have been a line omitted from the text as printed by Sir II . 
Elliot.] 

2 [“ Drachmam cum octaTa parte valentes.” Gildemeisicr.] 

* Gildemeister has ** in crinibtts ct tunicis.’^ See Keinaud, 
Idem. »ur VJnde^ 237.] 

* The Ashkhlu-l Bilkd says ** buij/* or bastion, which at first sight would seem a 
more probable reading; but the reasons assigned for reading the word farj are 
strong, as set forth by M. Hamaker, in his note to the Desenptio Jraca Persica (p. C7), 
that wc arc not entitled to consider “ burj ’* as the correct reading. [Quatremere 
concurs io reading ^'farj.^' Jour, dee Sav, See also Ibn Khurd{idba and the 
account given in the Chach-nkma.] 
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devoted to its service dwell around tho cupola. In Mulcan there are 
no men, cither of Hind or of Sind, who worship idols, except those 
who worship tins idol and in this temple. The idol has a human 
slinpo, and is seated with its legs bent in a quadrangular posture,* 
on a throne made of l^rick and mortar. Its whole body id 
cover(?d with a red skin 'like ‘morocco leather, and nothing but 
its eyes are visible. Some believe that the body of the idol is 
made of wood ; some deny this ; but the body is not allowed 
to be uncovered to decide this point, Tho eyes of the idol are 
precious gems, and its head is covered with a crown of gold. The 
huiidsrest upon tho knees, with the fingers all closed,* so that only 
lour can be counted.* The sums collected from the offerings of the 
jjilgriins at the shrine are taken by the Amir of Multan, and distri- 
buted amongst the servants of the temple. As often as the Indians 
make war upon them and endeavour to seize the idol, they* bring it 
out, protending that they will break it and bum it. Upon which the 
assailants retire, otherwise they would destroy Multan. There 
is a strong fort in Multin. Prices are low, but Mansura is 
more fertile and populous. Tho reason why Multan is designated 
“ th(i boundary of the house of gold ** is, that tho Muhammadans, 
tliough poor at the time they conquered the place, enriched th^m- 
sed ves by the gold which they found in it. About half a parasang from 
Multan are several edifices called Chandrawar,® the cantonment of 
the cliief, who never enters Multan, except on Fridays, and then on 
the bach of an elephant, in order to join in the prayers of that day. 
The (governor is of the tribe of Kuraish, of the sons of Samah, tho 
Sun of Lawi, who first occupied the place. He owes no allegiance to 
the cliief of Mansura. He, however, always reads the Khutba in the 
name of the Khalifa. 

VI im llaukal says, “with expanded fingers." ZakarSyi Kazwini, following la- 
tukhri, says “ c losed hands." The Ashk^lIu•l Bilkd concurs with Ishtakhri, as quoted by 
M. Kosegarttn De MoUammede Ihn Batuta, p. 27. Idrisl speaks of four hands, 
instead fingers, and a Tcry slight change in the original would authorize that 

re idiiig. Sec jmt. 

3 rSir II. Elliot’s printed, text terminates here, and so the remainder of the trana- 
latiou has not been revised.] 

* [According to Kazwini it is the Musulm&ns wKo do this.] 

^ This most resembles the word in the Ashk&lu-l BRad. See Note A. in Appi. 
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Basmad is a small city, situated like Multan and Chandrawar, on. 
the east of the rivhr Mihran. This river is at the distance of a para- 
sang from each of the places mentioned. The inhabitants use well 
water for drink. Basmad has a fort. 

The country [city] of Alrur* is as extensive as Multan. It has 
two walls, is situated near the Mihiran, and is on the borders of 
Mansura. 

The city of Debal is to the west* of the Mihran, towards the sea. 
It is a large mart, and the port not only of this but neighbouring 
regions. Debal is remarkable for the richness of its grain cultiva- 
tion, but it is not over-abundant in large trees or the date tree. It 
is famous for the manufacture of 6Wf)rds.* The inhabitants gener- 
ally maintain themselves by their commerce. 

The country of Nirun is between Debal and Mansura, bufratlier 
nearer to the latter. Manjabarf is to the west of the Mihran, and 
there any one who proceeds from Debal* to Mansura will have to 
pass the fiver, tlio latter place being opposite to Man jabari. 

Maswahi, Harj, and Sadusan,* are also situated to the west of the 
Mihran.^ 

On the road between Mansura and Multan, and on the east of the 
Mihran, but distant from it, are two places called Ibri and Labi 
[Annari and Kallori].® 

Maildi [Ballarf] is also near the Mihran, and on the western 
bank, near the branch which issues from the river and enciroks 
Mansura. 

Bilha [Bania] is a small city, the residence of ’Umar, the 6(m of 
’Abdu-1 ’Aziz Habb^ri, of the tribe of Kuraish, and the ancestor of 
those who reduced Mansura. 

1 [Alor. See 2fote A. in Appx.] 

* Ibu Haukal says to the cast. The text of the Ashkklu-l Bilfid is plain on this 
point, and the Map also represents Dehal to the west. 

* M. Gildemcister translates ibis “locus sterilis cst," which is scarcely consistent 
with the previous assertion about the cultivation, in which also his copy docs ina 
concur— “ Ajjros non hahet irriguos.” 

* [Sec Note A. in Appx.] 

® [Ibn Haukal adds, “These cities are about equal to each other.”] 

« [Ab6-1 Fidk refers to this passage (p, 347 Text), in sptukiug of Annari JinJ 

KAlUri. 
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The city of Famhal* is on the borders of Hind, towards Saimur, 
and the country between those two places belongs to Hind. The 
countries between Famhal and Makran, and Budha, and beyond it 
ns far as the borders of Multan, are all dependencies of Sind. The 
infidels who inhabit Sind are called Bndha* and Mand. They reside 
in the tract between Turan, Multan, and Mansura, to the west of the 
Mihran. They breed camels, which are sought after in KhurasAn 
and elsewhere, for the puipose of having crossea firom those of 
Bactria. 

Tht city where the Budhites carry on their trade is EandAbil, and 
they resemble men of the desert. They live in houses made of 
reeds and grass. The Mands dwell on the banks of the MihrAn, 
from the boundary of MuItAn to the sea, and in the desert between 
Makran and Famhal. They have many cattle sheds and pasturages, 
and form a large population. 

There are Jam*a Masjids at Famhal, SindAn, Saimur, and Earn* 
baya, all which are strong and great cities, and the Muhammadan 
precepts are openly observed. They produce mangoes, cocoa-nuts, 
lemons, and rice in great abundance, also great quantities of honey, 
but there are no date trees to be found in them. 

The villages of Dahuk’ and KalwAn are contiguous to each other, 
situated between Labi^ and Armdbil. Ealwin is a dependency of 
Makran, and Dahuk that of Mansura. In these last mentioned 
places fruit is scarce, but crops grow without irrigation, and cattle 
are abundant. 

TurAn® is a town. 

Kasdar is a city with dependent towns and villages. The 
governor is Mu in bin Ahmad,, but the Ehutba is read in the name 

* [Sec Note A. in Appx.] 

^ The passage is difficult. Gildmeister says, ** Gentiles, qui in Sindia degunt, sunt 
Hodhilxs et gens quee Mund vocatur. Bcdha nomen est variarum tribuum,’* etc. 
(l> 172 ), where see also the note in which he adduces a passage from Ibn Haukal, 
showing that there was a class of Jats kuown by the name of Nodha, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Multhn, and therefore the passage may be translated “ Nodhites and 
Mantis.** [See Note A. in Appx.] 

^ [Ibn Haukal has “ Rahuk," and Idrlsl “R&bfin and Kalwlm.’*] 

* [** Kiz*’ in Ibn Haukal and Idrisi.] 

^ The printed te.xt says. ** Tdrkn is a ?alley, with a city of the same name, in the 
centre of which is a citadel.'* 
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of the EhaKfa only, and the place of his residence is at the city of 
Kabi-EanAnJ This is a cheap place, whore pomegranates, grapes* 
and other pleasant fruits are met with in abundance ; but there are 
no date trees in this district. 

[Here ends, (he extracA from the AshkdluA Bildd; that which followe is 
from Ibn Haukdly as translated into Latin by M, Gildemcister,'] 

There is a desert between Bania, Edmuhul, and Eambava. From 
KambSya to Saimur the villages lie close to one another, and there 
is much land under cultivation. The Mosliras and infidels in this 
tract wear the same dresses, and let their beards grow in the same 
fashion. They use fine muslin garments on account of the extreme 
heat. The men of Multan dress in the same way. The language of 
Mansura, Multan, and those parts is Arabic and Sindian. In MakrAn 
they use Persian and Makranic. All wear short tunics except the 
merchants, who wear shirts and cloaks of cotton, like the men of 
’Irak and Persia. 

^ 0 0 0 0 0 

From Mansura to Debal is six days’ jo\imey ; from Mansura to 
Multan, twelve ; from Mansura to Turan, about fifteen ; from 
EasdAr, the chief city of Turan, to Multan, twenty; from Mansura 
to the nearest boundary of Budha, fifteen. The whole length of 
the jurisdiction of Makran, from Taiz to Kasdar, is about fifteen. 
From Multan to the nearest border of Turan is about ten. He who 
travels from Mansura to Budha must go along the banks of the 
MihrAn, as far as the city of SndustAn. From Kandabil to Mansura 
is about eight days’ journey; from KandAbil to Multan, by the 
desert, ten; from Mansura to EAmuhul, eight; from Kamuhul to 
EambAya, four. Eambaya is one parasang distant from the sen, and 
about four from Subara, which is about half a parasang from the sea. 
From SubAra to Sindan, which is the same distance from the sea, is 
about ten* days* journey ; from Sindan to Saimur about five; from 
Saimur to Sarandip, about fifteen ; from MultAn to Basmad, two ; 
from Basmad to Alruz [Alor], three ; from Alruz to Ayara [Annari], 

> Kizk&n&n,*’ Gildemeister. See Note A. in Appx.] 

* [So according to Gildemeister ; but ** fire" seemt to be the right number. 
letakhrf and Idrlii.] 
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fcmr; from Ayara [Aunan]% to Yalara [Ballari], two; from Valara 
to Maiisura, one ; from Debal to Kannazbur, fourteen : from Debal 
to Manhatiira [Manjabarij two, and that is on the road from Debal 
to Kannazbur; from Vallara [Ballari] to Ayara [Annari],four para- 
sangs ; Kamuliul from Mausura is two days’ journey,' and Bania 
intervenes at one stage distance. The Mihran is the chief river of 
those parts. Its source is in a mountain, from which also some of 
the feeders of the Jihun flow. Many great rivers increase its 
volume, and it appears like the sea in the neighbourhood of Multan. 
It then flows by Basmad, Alruz, and Mansura, and falls into the sea, 
to the east of Debal. Its water is very sweet, and there are said to 
be crocodiles in it it like those of Egypt. It equals the Nile in 
volume and strength of cuiTent. It inundates the land during the 
summer rains, and on its subsidence the seed is sown, as in Egypt. 

The river Saudaruz [Siud-rud] is about three days’ distant from 
Multan. Its waters are ulmnclant and sweet. I was told that its 
confluence with tlie Mihran is above Basmad, but below Multdn. 

Jandaruz [Jand-rildJ is also a gi-eat and sweet river, on whoso 
bank is the city of Jandaruz.^ It falls into the Mihran below the 
Saudaruz [Sind-rudJ towards the country of Mansura. 

Makran contains chiefly pasturages and fields, which cannot be 
irrigated on account (»!’ the defiricncy of water. Between Mansura 
and Makran the waters trom the Mihnlii form lakes, and the inhabi' 
tant.s of the country are the Indian rju es call' d Zat. Those who are 
near tlic river dwell in houses fnnu(‘d of reeds, like the Berbers, and 
eat fish and aqiiatic birds. '' o o Another clan of 

tlumi, who live remote from tlio ]K\nks, are like the Kurds, and feed 
on milk, cheese, and bread mad(^ of millet. 

Wo have now reached tlic extreme eastern border of tlie dominions 
of Islam. The revenue of the kings and governors is small, and not 
more than to satisfy their actual needs. Some, no doubt, have less 
than they wish. 

He has just said, only a few lines befori, that the distance between these two 
towns is eight days’ journey; and that is. douhtless, the correct distance ; otherwise, 
w-c should have only six days* journey between MunsCua and Kiimb&ya. which U 
o viously incorrect. AhU-1 Fidfe, moreover, gives the distance eight days’ journey , 

* [Sec Note in Appx.] 
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VI. 

SU'RU-L BULDA'N 


The “Oriental Geography” of Sir W.Ouseiey is a translation 
of a Persian work called Sm4 BuldaUf “ Pictures of Countries,” 
compiled from the works of Istakhri and Ibn Haukal. It con- 
tains little or nothing that is not to be found in these writers. 
Ouseley 's M S., moreover, was very faulty. The work is of small 
value now that its original sources are available, and it seems 
quite unnecessary to quote it here. The authorehip of this work 
was at one time a subject of great dispute, but a passing allusion 
to the dissension is all that is needed now that the question is set 
at rest. 
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VII. 

JAMI’U-T TAWil^RrKH 

OP 

BASHfDU-D DfN. 


The extract which follows is taken from the J&mi'u-t 
Taw&rikh of Bashidu-d Din, which was completed in a.h. 710, 
or A.D. 1310. This date, but for another more cogent reason, 
wonid require the insertion of the extract in a later part of the book, 
or the entire omission of it, as beyond the scope of the present 
work. But though appearing in the history of Bashidu-d Din, the 
passage is not his own ; it is really and confessedly the work of the 
celebrated Abu Bih&n al Biruni, who wrote about four centuries 
earlier, his life having extended from a.h. 360 to 430, or a.d. 970 
to 1089. This chapter of Al Biruni’s work has been translated 
and published by M. Beiiiaud, in his “ Fragments and a com- 
parison of the two will show how very little has been added by 
lUshidu-d Din. ' For all practical purposes it may be considered 
as presenting a picture of the Mnsulman knowledge of India at 
the end of the 10th century. 

Copies of the work of Al Biruni are exceedingly rare, for two 
only are known to bo extant, and the portions published were 
translated from the single copy in the Imperial Library in Paris. 
The reproductionB by Bashidu-d Din are thereibre of high value, 
and the importance of the following extract for a correct appreci- 
ation of the progress of the Muhammadan knowledge of India 
cannot be over-rated. 
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Extended notices'* of these two authors — Abu Bih&u and 
Kashidu’d Din — with other extracts from their works, appeared 
in the volume published by Sir H. Elliot, and will again appear 
in the second volume of this work. It is here only necessary to 
state that the J4mi'u-t Tawdnkli was written in Persian, and 
is a rare work. There is a copy in the Library of the East 
India Office and another in the British Museum. Two distinct 
portions of the work have been found in India, and of these ^ 
there are copies among Sir H. Elliot’s MSS.^ There is also 
in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society an incomplete Arabic 
translation. 

The following translation differs considerably from that pub- 
lished in Sir H. Elliot's first edition, but every care has been 
taken to make it as accurate as possible. The MS. of the East 
India Library has been mainly relied upon ; this will be referred 
to as M S. ^ . Occasional reference for doubtful passages and proper 
names has been made to the British Museum MS., referred to 
as MS. B, The Arabic version will be called MS. C ; and Sir 
H. Elliot's new copy of the Lucknow MS. D, MSS. A, and B. 
are not good copies. The scribes were careless and ignorant, and 
the texts abound with errors, particularly in the spelling of the 
names of persons and places. Nor are the errors confined to 
obscure and doubtful names. MS. A, almost always represents 
the name of the Ganges by J^, with no dot to the second 
letter. The Arabic version C is well and boldly written. The 
dots are more frequently, though by no means invariably, sup- 
plied, and the proper names are generally more distinct. It 
differs occasionally from the Persian MSS., and has often been 
of service. Still it is not reliable authority for the proper names, 
as these occasionally present some curious proofs of the work 
having been translated frbm the Persian. Prepositions like td and 
ba^ and the Persian words of number, as sih (3) and nuh (9), have 
sometimes been taken as part of the names, and incorporated 
with them. Some instances will be pointed out in the Notes. 

^ [The Calcutta copy has been mialaid, and has not been used for this article J 
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Extbacts. 

SEcnoh III — On the Hilli and Rivm of Hindustan and Siiddn (sic), 
which actording to Ahu Rihdn extend ttvelve thousand parasangs. 

Philosophers and Geometricians have divided tho land of Hind 
into nine unequal* parts, giving to each part a separate name, as 
appears from tho book called Batankal.- Its shape resembles the 
back of a crab on the surface of the water.® The mountains and 
plains in these nine parts of India are extensive, and occur one after 
the other in successive order. The raountai)\s appear to stand near 
each othorj like the joints of the spine, and extend through the in- 
habited world from the east to the midst of the west, ?.e., from the 
beginning of China tlirough Tibet, and the country of the Turks, to 
K&bul, Badakhshan, Tukharistan, Bamidn, Ghur, Khurasan, Gilan, 
Azarbdijan, Armenia, Bum, to the country of the Franks and Galicia 
on the west. In their course they spread out widely from the 
deserts and inhabited places of that part. Kivors flow at their basj*. 
One which comes from the south from India is very large and 

® [The different MSS, are atrangely discordant ae to the division of India. The 
original translation from the Indian MS. made the division to be “three equal parts,*' 
and “three parts’* are again mentioned at the beginning of the next section. The 
E. I. Library copy, in the first line of this section, sa^ “three equal parts/* but in 
the following line it refers “to these nine parts ;** at the beginning of the next section 
it again says ** three parts. The Britiah Museum copy says, in this place, “wins 
^ual parts,” and in the next section it also says “nine parts.” The Arabic version 
is also consistent in always giving “nine** os the number, but it differs in declaring 
thorn to be “unequal.** Nine being the number most frequently used, and unequal 
being more probable than equal, 1 have used those words in the translation. Al 
Birfini makes no mention of the division in the chapter translated by Reinaud, so that 
Rashidu-d Din probably derived his knowledge of it from the translation of the book 
“B&tankal,” to which he refers. The inconsistencies have most probably arisen from 
a confusion of the original Sanskrit authorities. Menu makes a threefold division of 
Upper India, “ Brahmarsha, Brahmhvartta and Madhyadesa,” and this last portion is 
accurately defined by Al Birdlll and Rashidu*d Din. The ninefold division is that of 
the “nava-dwlpas,” or nine portions, given in the Vishnu Purhna, p. 175.] 

* [Bhtajal or Bhtanjal in the Arabic vertioD. See a note npon this in the notice 
of Aba Rib&a, Vol. II.] 

® [*rhe Persian versions have the following sentence here ' \ 

j) the application of which is not cie;ir, but 

•8 a blank space is left in one MS, immediately after these words, they probably 
refer to the difficnlty of representing the appearance in a picture.] 
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broailJ But in othei**place8 they have their sources to the north in the 
lofty mountains and in the deserts. Hind is surrounded on the east by 
Chin and Machin,’on the west by Sind and Kdbiil, and on the south 
by the sea.’ On the north lie Kashmir, the country of the Turks, 
and the mountain of Meru, which is extremely high, and stands 
opposite to the southern pole. The heavenly bodies perform their 
revolutions round it, rising and setting on each side of it. A day 
and a night of this place is each equal to six of our months.* 

Opposite to this mountain stands another, not round in shape, and 
which is said to be composed of gold and silver. The Hima moun- 
tains lie on the north of Kanauj, and on account of snow and cold 
form the extreme point of the habitation of man. This range has 
Kashmir in its centre, and runs by Tibet, Turk, Khazar,® and Sakaliba,* 
to the sea of Jurjdn and Khwarasm. The rivers of the entire 
country of Hind, which flow from the northern mountains, amount 
to eleven. Those which flow from the eastern mountains amount to 

' [TIm 3 following pjissagc from the Ar/iish-i Mahfil .may perhaps throw some light 
upon this Between Dhakar and Scwi there is a jungle over which the Simoom 
blows for three months in the hot season. When the river Indus, at intervals of 
some years, flows from the south to the north, the villages here are laid waste.'* See 
also ante, p. 24.] 

* [This is generally written ** Mahhchin*' in MS. C.] 

> In the original Arabic, A1 BirCini says : " India is bounded on all other sides by 
lofty mountains," and after thia follows a curious passage omitted from the J&mi'u-t 
Taw&rikh. **If you examine the country of Hind, and consider well the round 
stones which arc found below the soil, at whatever depth you may dig, you will find 
that they are large near the mountains where the current of water is impetuous, and 
smaller as you depart from the mountains, the strength of the current being also 
diminished, and that they become like sand, where the water is stagnant, and in the 
vicinity of the sea. Hence you cannot hut conclude that thi.s country was once 
merely a sea, and that the continent has been formed by successive increments of 
alluvion brought down by the rivers." Strabo and Arrian have also expressed this 
opinion, and modem geologists' are fond of indulging in the .same speculation. A 
late writer on this subject observes: ‘‘Throughout the whole plain of India, 
from Beng:}! to the bottom of the deep wells in Jcssclmere, and under the mica and 
hornblende schist of Aj mere, the same kind of very fine hard-grained blue granite is 
found in round and rolled masses." Journal Aeiatic Society, Bengal, No. clxxzviii. 
p. 140. 

^ Compare Strabo ii. Flin. K. H. vi. 2*2, 6, and Solinus 52, 13. 

9 [The country of the Ehazars or Kbozars, a Turkish race, on the north of the 
Caspian sea, about the mouths of the Itil or Volga. The Caspian is called Bahru-1 
Khazar or Bahru-l Jurjkn.] 

• [Slavonia.] 
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the same number. These run far to the east and the south till they 
fall into the ocean. Those, however, which rise in the south do not 
discharge themselves into the sea. 

The northern mountains have connection with Mount Mem, which 
lies south of them. Besides this there is another lofty ridge of 
mountains intervening between Tiirkistaii and Til)et and India, 
which is not exceeded in height by any of the mountains of Hindu- 
stan. Its ascent is eighty parasiings. Fmm its summit India looks 
olack through the mists beneath, and the mountains and rugged 
declivities below look like hillocks. Tilx't and Cliina appear red. 
The descent from its smntnit to Til>ot is one parasang. This moun- 
tain is BO high that Firdausi probably meant the following verse to 
apply to it : — ‘‘ It is so low and so high, so soft and so hard, that 
you may sec its belly from the fish (ou which the earth rests), its 
back from the moon.” 

Some other mountains are called Ilarmakut,* in which the (ranges 
has its source. These are impassable from the side of tho cold 
regions, and beyond them lies Miichin. To these mountains most of 
the rivers which lave the cities of India owe their origin. Besides 
these mountains there are others called Kalarchah* They resemble 
crystal domes, and are always covered with snow, like those of 
Damawand. They can be seen from Takas and Liihawar.^ Tlieu 
there are the mountains of Billur, in the direction of Turkistan, 
which are denominated Shamilan.^ In two days’ joiimey you arrive 
at Turkistan, where the Bhutawariyas* dwell. Their king is called 
Bhut Shah, and their countries (bilad) are Gilgit, Asura, Salsas,® etc., 

* [Hcmalciita, the range immediately to the north of the Himalayas.] 

* fThe mountains of Sirmor. Sec a passage in page 65. Rcinaud reads the name 
“Kelardjek,” whieh agrees with the MS. 2). Ibn Batdta calls them “Karhchil” 
(vol iii. 325). The latter part of the nam^ is probably the Sanskrit dehal^ mountain.] 

* [Tkkashir (Taxila ?) and LQhkwar (Lahore) in MS. C.] 

* [The Billiir-tagh, or “ crystal mountains,’* running north through Badakhshin. 

Shamil&n i.s probably the Arabic Shamil, “north," with a plural termination — 
“Mountains of the North.**] ® [MS. A. says “Mahkrorakn.*’] 

* The upper part of the Jbailam is called Bhat, and KunTiwar appears to be 
called “Budh mulk** (Lond. Gcog. J., iv. 64). Gilgit n tains its name to the 
present day, Asura is the same as the Astor, or liasora, of our maps, and Salsas or 
Salsahf is, perhaps, Chelks on the Indus. M. Reinaiid reads Schaltaa ^ .’igne's 
Kashmir, i., 548, 382). [MS. C. has “Shalsks." See Jfsm. sur Vludt’, 279.] 
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and their language* is Turki. The inhabitants of Kashmir suffer 
greatly from their encroachments and depredations. The mountains 
here mentioned arc those described in the translation of Abu Rihdn* 
and they are as manifest as a tortoise displaying (itself) from the 
midst of the waters. 

* There are rivers and largo streams which have their sources ui 
and issue from the mountains surrounding the kingdom of Kdpish’ 
or Kabul. One, called the Gharwarand/ mixes with the stream 
from the mountain of Ghurak, and passes through the country of 
Barwan.^ The waters of the Sharuhat and the Shala pass by 
Lamankan,* which is Lamghan, and uniting near the fort of Diruna,* 
fall into the Nurokfrdt. The aggregate of these waters forms a large 
river opposite the city of Parshawar,® which is called “ al ma’bar/’ or 
*'the ferry.” This town is situated on the eastern side of these 
rivers.® All these rivers fall into the Sind near to the fort of 


* [The MS. C, adds, of the 

® [Al Birani*8 origind text of the following passage ia given by M. Remand, with 
a translation, in the Jfm. nir TRids, p. 8T6.] 

* [See St. Maitm, <pioted in Jour. RJLS., xvii. 186.] 

* [So in MS.. A. C, has Reinand has **6horband,'’ ind that river mart 

be the one intended.} 

* ^ “BwrAnah.** The 

modem Pacw&n or Ferw^^n. See Joum. R.A.S., ix. 297, and xvii. 186.] 

* in A, in (X “ Lampoga'* in Reinand. Lamghfm ** in the hills 

of Ghaznr* (Abd-I fidh). The **Lnghman** of the Maps. — Jfm. mt 363.] 

^ [Reinaud (p. 114) suggests ** Udyanapdr*’ or AdlnapCr,** near JeUdabhd, men- 
tioned by Fa-hian, and in the Ayln Akbari. Sec his note ; also Foe-kouc-ki, p. 46 ; 
Maason, i. 181, 182^ Journ. As. Soc. Beng., June, 1848, p. 482.] 

* At some interesting speculations depend upon the mode of spelling the name of 
this town, it may be as well to remark that all ancient authorities, even dourn to the 
historiaiis of the sixteenth century, concur in spelling it Parshhwar. In the Zubdatu-t 
Tawhrikh it is called ** FushCir.** The Chinese divide the first syllable, dnd make 
Poo-loo -sha, the capital of the kingdom of Purusha. Sec the Foi-kom-ki^ oB well 
aa the translation of Ma^twan-lin^ by M. Rdmusat.— A/ooe .* Milirngu Aiiat: Tom. 
I. p. 196. Jfm. 9ur VJnief 106. 

* [The following is the te.\t of this passage 

MS. ujt, )ejii j> \ C-B. ^,1, * 
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Biturashit,* at the city of Kandahar,* vrhich is Waihind.* After 
that, there comes from the west the river of Tibet, caLed the 
Jhailarii. It and tlio waters of the Chandra all combine about fifty 
miles above Jharawar,* and the stream flows to the west of MultAn. 
The Biah joins it from the east- It also receives the waters of the 
Irawa (Kdvi). Then the river Kaj falls into it after separating 
from the river Ktij, which flows from the hills of Bhdtal.® Tliey all 
combine with the Satlader (Sutlej) below Multan, at a place called 
Panjnad, or the junction of the five rivers.” They form a very 
wide stream, which, at the time it attains its extreme breadth, extends 
ten parasangs, submerging trees of the foredt, and leaving its spoils 
upon the trees like nests of birds. This stream, after passing 
Audar,* in the middle of Sind bears the name of Mihrdn, and flows 

^ B(r Ani lays below Kandahar.** 

* The proper name is GandhArk, almost always converted by MnsulmAn writers 

into Kandahkr, but we must take care not to confound it with the more noted Kan- 
dahkr of the west. The Gandhkr&s on the Indus are well known to the Sanskrit 
writers, and there is a learned note on them in Troyer's Jiqfa Taranpinit Toro. II. 
pp. 316—321. It is not improbable that we have their descendants in the Gangarias 
of the Indus, one of the most turbulent tribes of the Has&ra country. The name 
given to them by Dionysius, in his Pnriegesis, resembles this modem name more than 
the Sanskrit one. He soys, Awyiaou ^cpdsrorrcr Taffya^l9ai yalovariv* He places 
them more to the east, hut Salmasius and M. Lassen consider that wo should read 
Taydap(8at, Herodotus calls them ravSapioi. The Top^3if of Nonnus, which M. 
Troyer thinks points to the abode of the GnndhkrAs, is probably to he looked for else- 
where. ^ee also Mannert, Otographie der Grkchen und Vol V. pp. 5, 30, 

107. Anatk Suearehef, Vol' XV. Lassen, D$ Tentap. Ind. p. 16 -17. Ritter, Die 
ErdhMd$ wn Antn, Vol. IV. Pt. I. p. 453. Erteh and Ot'ubef^s Encye, : Art. 
Indifny p. 2. Mm» turVInde, 107. Cunningham, EhiUa Top^n^ Sec. X. para. 4. 

3 [The modem Ohind on the right bank of the Indus fourteen miles al^Tc Attok. 
Baihakl writes il ond the Sikhs call it HOnd. AbtH Fida quotes Ihn 

Sa*id to the effect that it was one of the cities founded by Alexander.] 

^ [This must be the fort on the river in tho viciuity of Mult An, in which the 
governor dwelu The correct name would seem to be Jand-rOd. See Note A, in Appx.] 

* There is some confusion here, which cannot he resolved by any interpretatiim 
of the original, [I have modified the translation, hut the passage ia still 
doubtful. The Arabic differs in some points. It makes lio mention of the OhandrA ; 
butnw it speaks of the waters being ** collected from many places,** it would seem that 
the name Ckandrd has been mistaken for the word ehand^ ** several.** If is ambiguous 
about tho Kaj, but it appears to say as follows ; “ Then the river Laj (tic) separatee 
from it distini^y from the river Kfit (w), which is collected from the waters of the 
mountains of BhAtal, and it joins it where it joins the Satladw (Sutlej) os it descends 
from MdltAn.*’ See anfs, p. 22.] 

* Alor is no doubt the proper reading, though it aasumee tarioni fonu. [The read« 
ing in the text it firom MS. A, B. bai tad C, See Note A. in Appt.] 
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with a slower carrent, and widens^ forming several islands, till it 
reaches Mansura, which city is situated in the midst of the waters of 
this river. At this place the river divides into two streams, one 
empties itself into the sea in the neighbourhood of the city of Luhk- 
lini,' and, the other branches off to the east to the borders of Each, 
and is known by the name of Sind S^r, t.e., Sea of Sind. In the 
same way as at this place they call the collected rivers Panj-nad, '‘five 
rivers,” so the rivers flowing from the northern side of these same 
mountains, when they unite near Turmiiz and form the river of Balkh,’ 
are called “ the seven rivers,” and the fire-worshippers (majus) of 
Soghd make no distinction, but call them all the “ Seven rivers.” 

The river Sarsut [Sarsuti] falls into the sea to the east of Somnat. 

The Jumna falls into the Ganga below Kanauj, which city is 
situated on the west of the river. After uniting, they fall into the 
sea near Ganga Sayar fSagar.] There is a river which lies between 
the Sarsut and Ganges. It comes from the city of Turmiiz* and the 
eastern hills ; it has a south-westerly course, till it fiills into the soa 
hear Bahruch,^ about sixty yojanas to the east of Somnat Afterwards 
the waters of the Ganga,® the Kahab, the Euhl, and the Saiju united 

* This is the Larry Buadcr of Major Kenneli {Memoiry p. 285), Labariah of M. 

Kosegarten (P# Ma^mmede, Comment: Aead:)y and the Lhhari of Ibn Batuta, who 
remarks of it, ** It has a large harbour into which ships from Persia, Yemen, and other 
places put in. At the distance of a few miles from this city are the ruins of another, 
in which stonee, the shapes of men and beasts almost innumerable, are to found. 
The people of this place think that there was a city formerly in this place, the greater 
part of the inhabitants of which were so base, that God transformed them, their beast}*, 
their herbs, even to the very seeds, into stones ; and, indeed, stones in the shape < f 
seeds are here almost innumerable.’* See Ibn Batuta : Lee, p. 102. [French version, 
lii. 112 ; Mttn. $Hr C Indty 278 ] * [The JihOn or Oxus.] 

* [This is distinct both in the Persian and Arabic, saving only that in the former 
the last letter lacks the point] 

* This is spelt by yarioue authors BarOj, Bards, Babrdj. BarOh arid Bahrdch. It is the 
Broach of the present day, the BapdyaCa sAurr^ipM of Ptolemy and Anian, and the 
Bhrigukacbchha and Bharukachchha of the Sanskrit authorities See Ptol. Geog, Lib. 
VII. Cap. 1 , Tab. 10. M innert, Geographit der Or. and Rom, Vol. V. p. 127. Hitter, 
JBrdkundiy Vol. IV. Pt II. p. 626. Bohlen, das^alte JniKen, Vol. 1. p. 18. Lassen, 
AUarthumfl:widSy\ol I. p. 107. 

* [The MS. A. does not mention the Ganges.] 

* M. Reinaud (p. 100) gives the first as Ruhab. A river of this name, or Rahot, 
ii often mentioned by early Muhammadan authors, and appears generally to indicate 
the Rhmgangh. The union of the Ssrjd with thu Gumati, which M. Reinaud reads 
Kdb'in, is a fable. There is no confluence of three rivers at Dhri, but not far oif from 
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near the city of Bari. The Hindus believe that the Ganga has 
Its source in paradise, and, descending to the earth, is divided 
into seven streams, the centre one being denominated the Gangi. 
The three eastern streams are the Balan, the Lddafi, and Nalin.* The 
three western streams are the Sit, the Jakash, and Sind.* When the 
Sit leaves the snowy mountains it flows through the countries* of 
Silk, Karsib, Hir, Barbar, Hira, Sakarkalt, Mankalakiir, and Sakrit, 
and falls into the western ocean. On the south of it is the river 

it the Jftmnu&ri and the Eathonf unite with tho Gomati. The map of Oude which 
is given in the Agpra Guide,'* calls these rivers the Sameu and Perhf, names which 
conform pretty well with the and of M. Reinaad*s manuscript. [General 

Cunningham saysi “The second of these rivers is undoubtedly the Oumti^ which 
in Sanskrit is the Oomatx, The first is either the Behta^ or el^ the Rahrai which 
joins the Behta; and the third is the Sarain^ a good sized stream, which passes 
by Sitapur. Both the Behta and the Sarain join the Oumti near Bdri^ which still 
exists as a good sized village.** . Arch, Bep, for 1862-3 in VoNr. A$, 8oe, Ben, 
page xvii.] 

o. 

^ These are evidently the Sith and Chakslin of Bhfiskara Achfirya. Mr. Cole- 
brooke gives us the following passage from that astronomer:— “The holy stream 
which escapes from the foot of Vishnu descends on mount Meru, whence it 
divides into four currents, and passing through the air it reaches the lakes on the 
summit of the mountains which sustain them. Under the name of 8itk this river 
joins the Bbadraswa ; as the Alak&nandh it enters Bharatavanha ; as the Chaluhu 
it proceeds to Ketumala, and as the Bhadra it goes to the Kuru of the north.'* 
Siddhdnta Siremani; Bhavana Kotha^ 37 and 38. See also Vuhnn JPnrdna, p. 171. 
Professor Wilson observes, “ The Hindds say that the Ganges falls from heaven on 
the snmmit of Meru, and thence descends in four currents ; the sonthem branch is tho 
Ganges of India; tho northern branch, which Sows into Turkey, is the Bhadraiomb; 
the eastern branch is tho Sitd ; and the western is the Cbakshn or Ozus.** Banshrit 
JHei, Art. But the Rdmdyana mentions seven streams, and from that work 

Birdnf evidently copied his statement. The true Sanskrit names were almost identical 
with those given in the text. The eastern streams are Hlkdanl, Pavani and Nalinf ; 
the western ore Sltk, Suchakshu, and Sindhn. In the centre flows the Bhfigirathi. 
The Matsya and Padma Furdnaa give the same account. See Bdm^ana, Lib. I. 
XLIV. 14, 16. Ed. Schlegel. [The three western riven ought to be the Sir, Sihdn, 
or Jaiartos ; the Jlhdn or Oxus ; and the Indus. Jakash is probably a corrupt form 
of Ghakshu, and bears a suspicious resemblance to tbe classic Jazartes. Of all the 
countries mentioned in connection with the 8ll and Jakash, Marv appean to be the 
oaly one that can be identified with any degree of probability.] 

9 [The names of these countries are so discrepant, that Sir H. Ellipt omitted those 
of the Sind and Ganges as being “illegible,** but he printed the tezt as it it 
found in the Calcutta and Lucknow oopiee. These, with the three ccpiai iu 
England, ought to afford sniBcient means for settling tho names with tolerable 
accuracy. Ti) faciiUtato comparison, tho various readings are set out below in 
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Jakash^ which flows by the countries of Marw, E41ik, Dhulak, Nijir, 


jsxtapomtlon. Where one reading onlj ia giren, the whole of the MSS. are bqIR- 
eieatlj ooncnrrent.] 
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Barbarkaj, Bakrubar, and Anjat> and waters the farms and fields of 

those places.^ 

The river of Sind crosses that country* in many places of its 
length and breadth, and bounds it in many others. Its well-known 
towns arc Dard, Kandanand, Kandahar, Boras, Earur, Siyur, 
Indar, Siyat, Sind, Rand, Bahimrur, Marmun, and Sakurad. 

The river Ganges passes OTer the central pillar of the moon to 
Barkandharat, Rasakin, Baladar,* Aurkan, and many other cities 
towns ; it then touches the defiles of Band, where there are many 
elephants, and passes on to the southern ocean. 

Among the eastern streams is the Ladan which flows through 
seven^ kingdoms, whose inhabitants have lips like inverted eaxs. 
Thence it flows to three other countries, of which the people are 
exceedingly black, and have no colour or complexion. Then it runs 
through several other countries to Host Ain, where it falls into the 
eastern sea. 


1. £. I. Libeabt. 

RIVER *SIND (continutd^. 

1 Bbit. Mot. 1. Calcdtta. 4. Lucxifow. 
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* [Tliis last sentence is foond only in the Arabic reiaibn.] 

* [The words followin^f down to (he fliU stop are in the Arabic version only.] 

) [Tlicac nanus ar(^ possibly intended for Bb&giratbl, Rikhikesh (Uikkee Kasee of 
Thamton), and Hardwiir. See the VorianU.] 
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The river Maran* waters the land of Kit* and flows through 
deserts. It passes through several countries wht^re the petjple wear 
the bark of trees and grass • instead of clothes, and are friendly to 
the brahraans. Then it passes through the desert and flows into 
the sea of Ajaj.* 

The river Bakan passes through Ndmran,^ and through soveral 
countries where the people have their habitations in the hills,— then 
it flows on to the Karans and the Barbarans,® i.e., pc'ople w^hose ears 
hang down to their shoulders. Next it touches the countiy of the 
Ashmuks,* whose faces are like the faces of animals. Then it falls 
into the sea. 

The Lashan-baran is a river with a wide bed. It falls into the 


SiOTiON TV,— Relating to* the Comtrieg of "^ind, the GitieSt some 
Islands^ and their Inhabitants, 

It has been mentioned in the beginning of this work that the 
country of Hind is divided into nine* parts. The Indians are of 

* [So in MS. A, MS, C, has ; and Elliot had Mkwan.] , 

* in A, in 

* [So in A, C, has and Elliot had Jtj.] 

^ [So in Elliot, MS. A. may be read as “ Mhmrhn.’* C, has . 

^ These remind us of some of the tribes enumerated in the Rhm&yana, the 
Eama-pr&varanas “ those who wrap themseUes up in their cars,” Ashta-karnakas, 
“the eight-eared/’ or, as "Wilson suggests, Oshtha-kamakas," “having lips extend- 
ing to their ears.” See Asiatic Researches^ Vol. XVII. p. 456. Robertson, Ancieni 
India, p. 34. 

* This is evidently meant for the Sanskrit word Aswa-mukha, the “ horsc-faccd.” 
They are noticed also in the sequel of the Periplus. They are the attendants of 
Indra and Kuvera. The tales of those demigods and other monsters, such as the 
Cynocephali of .£lian and Ctesias are all derived from native originals. See ^lian, 
Nat : Animal, IV. 46. Ctesiee Operum Reliquim, ed : Bayer, p. 320. Wilson, Notes 
an Ctesias, p. 36. Plin : Sistor, Nat. VIL *2. Vincent, Comm, and Nav. of the 
Ancients, Vol. II. p. 524. Asiatic Researches, Vol. VIII. p. 338, and Vol. IX. 
p. 68. Megasthenes, 8, 64, 66, 69. 

^ [The Arabic again says “nine,” and the MS. B. agrees. MSS. A. and 
J>, say “ three.” See note, page 44.] 
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opinion that each part* is nine times larger than Tran. It is situated 
in throe Ikliras. (climes), the western portion is in the third clime, 
and the eastern in the first, but the chief portion of Hind is included 
ill the Second climate. Its central territory is called Madades, which 
means /‘the middle land.” The Persians call it Kanauj. It is 
called the Madades, because it lies between the seas and mountains, 
between the hot and cold countries, and between the two extremities 
of west and east. It was the capital of the great, haughty, and 
proud despots of India. Sind lies on the west of this territory. If 
any one wishes to come from Nimroz, t.e. the country of Sijistan, 
or Fran to this country, he will Lave to pass through Kabul. The 
city of Kanauj stands on the western bank of the Ganges.* It was 
formerljr a most magnificent city, but in consequence of its being 
deserted by its ruler, it has now fallen into neglect and ruin, and 
Bari, which is three days’ journey from it on the eastern side of the 
Ganges is now the capital. Kanauj is as celebrated for the de- 
scendants of the Pandavas as Mihura (Mattra) is on account of 
Basdeo (Krishna.) The river Jumna lies to the east of this city, 
and there is a distance of twenty-seven parasangs between the two 
rivers. The city of Thanesar is situated between the rivers, nearly 
seventy parasangs north of Kanauj, and fifty parasangs from 
Mahura (Muttra). The Ganges issues from its source, called Gang- 
dwar, and waters many of the cities of India. 

Those who have not personally ascertained the relative distances 
of the cities of Hind from each other, must be dependent on the 
information derived from travellers. 

In stating these distances we will begin from Kanauj. In going 
towa^s the south, between the rivers Jumna and Ganges, yoa 
arrive at a place called Jajmau,* at a distance of twelve parasangs, 
each parasang being equal to four miles ; eight parasangs from that 

1 [The Arabic aays/^eaeh part,’* and the Peirian haa a blank where tbeee worda 
ibould come in. 

- [Rin&kiti, who quotes portions of this chapter, adds--** which conies ftoni the 
city of Turmuz, through the mountains of the east.”] 

s M. Reinaud reads There can be little doubt that Jkjmau, dose to 

Kknhphr, (Cawnpoor) is meant. It is a town of great antiquity. 
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is Karwa ; from Eatrwa to Brahmashk, eight ; thence to Ahhibudi,^ 
eight; thence to the tree* of Baragi (Prag,) twelve. This is at 
the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges. From the confluence to 
the embouchure of the Ganges, is twelve* parasangs. From the 
above-mentioned tree, in directing your course towards the south, 
a road leads along the bank of the river to Arak Tira V which is dis- 
tant twelve parasangs ; to the country of Ifrihar,® forty ; to Urda- 
bishak,* on the borders of the sea, fifty ; from thence, still on the 
shore of the sea, on the east, there is a kingdom which is at present 
near Chun, and the beginning {mabda*) of that is Dar (or Dfir,)’ 

^ [Reinaud and Elliot read Abb&pCiri,** but our MSS. bafs bddi.'* Tbe ArabU 
version translates ** Abbb,** and says “ waters of Bbdl.**] 

^ Tbe mention of tbe trei is important, as showing that at tbat time there was no 
city on the site of Allabbb&d, but merely a tree at the confluenoe ; which is described 
in a subsequent passage as being of large dimensions, with two main bonghs, one 
withered, the other flourishing, and as the Indians are represented as mounting on 
the tree to enable them to precipitate themselves into tho Ganges, the river must 
have then flowed under it. The trunk of tho tree still exists, and is as holy as ever, 
but is almost excluded from view by being eucloeed in a subterraneoua dwelling, 
called Patklpdri, evidently of great antiquity, within the walls of the fort of AUah4- 
bkd. 

^ This accords with A1 Birijnrs original Arabic, but there is some unaccountable 
error. [The Arabic version of Rashida-d din says simply ^*from hence to the 
Ganges,** but this does not mend the matter.] 

^ Perhaps the Island of Ka^an Tirat, now abreviated into Kaniit, near Minkpflr. 

^ M. Reinaud reads Oubarhar, [The inital letters Ur are clear in all the oopiea, 
tbe third letter is n, in the £. I. Library M.S., and the final r is also wanting in that 
and in the B.M. MB. The true reading is probably given in the Lucknow copy 
which has meaning in all likelihood, Orissa.] 

, < M. Reinaud reads Ourdabyschhau [but the floal k is clear in all our copies]. 
See Lassen, Ind: JlUrthwnikuHdi, I. 186. 

This is very obscure. [Our MSS. differ in several points — the text given is a 

literal translation of the Persian j) y 

^ MS. R. reads for adds ^ after 

and for the last it has The reading of (7. is ^ ^ 

JV^ ^ CT^ 

M. Remand translates it thus: en 

snivant les bordb de la mer et en se dirigeant yen I'Orient, A traveri les provinoss 
anxqnelles eonfinent maintonant les dtats du roi Djonr ; la premiere de eea provinoea 
eat Dravida. 
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forty* From thence to Kanji,* thirtj"; to Malia, forty; to Kunak,* 
tliirt.y ; which is the remotest point. 

If you go from Ban, on the banks of the Ganges, in an easterly 
direction, you come to Ajodh, at the distance of twenty-five para- 
sangs ; thence to the great Benares,* about twenty. Then, turning, 
an<l taking a south-easterly course from that, you come, at the 
distance of thirty-five parasangs, to Sharuar;* thence to Pataliputi*a,* 
twenty ; thence to Mangiri, fifteen ; thence to Champa,* thirty ; 
thence to Dukarapur, fifty ; thence to the confluence of the Ganges 
with the sea at Ganga Sagar, thirty. 

In going from Kanauj to the east you come to MAH BanV at the 
distance of ten parasangs ; thence to Dukam, forty -five ; thence to 


* [K&nchi or Conjeveram.] 

< [MSS. A. and B. apparently have ^^Farand ;" hut C. has KAtal. Reioaod 
has Kounaka," and this is supported by MS. D. 

* [A. has 

^ [The first edition had Sarwfiru, but Ueinaud has ** Scharouar*’ which is doubtless 
right,— MSS. A. and B, say U where the ba may or may not be a prepo- 

sition. The Arabic makes it part of the name This may, perhaps, 

mean the country beyond S.irju, the name by which Oorakhpfir Ls now locally 
known to the* peoph* about B-nares, and hence the name of one of the most populous 
trih(‘s of Brajunaus. Sarwfir is an abbreviation of SaijOp&r, “the other side of tho 
Sarju.” So P.'irada;} L< u&cd in tho Puranic lists to represent people who live beyond 
the Indus, just as ra irepa i.s used in the Periplus of the Erythrerin sea to signify tho 
ports lieyond the straits. In Plutarch {CamitluBy C. 21,) an expression exactly 
equivalent occurs, wapb rbw worafxhv “the other side of the river.'* 

» [So in the first edition. Reinaud has “ Patalj^potra.** A. has^ jjtlr 
R. ha.s \j\j, probably intended for PAtall 

pattan.] 


« [So in the first edition ; Picinaud has “ Djanbah A, and B. C ] 

This is the name by which Biri is called in this passage. As there are several 
other towns of the same name in t)ie neighbourhood, this may have been a distinc- 
tive title given to the new capital. ’ The combination is by no means improbable, 
for as Bfirl means “a garden,** and Mfili “ a gardener,*’ the wofAh are frequently 
coupled together. The two names occur in conjunction, in a common charm for the 


bite of a wasp. Reinaud has simply “Bary;** A, Jj, 

'• -aV ) 
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the kingdom of Silhet,* ten ; thence to the city of Bhut,* twelve ; 
thence for two himdred parcosanga it is called Tiliit, where the men 
are very black, and flat-nosed like the Turks. It extends to the 
mountains of Kamru,* to the sea and to Nipai. Travellers in this 
direction report that going to the left hand towards the east, which 
is the country of Tibet, one arrives at Nipal at twenty p^asangs 
distance, all on the ascent.* 

From Nipal to Bhutesar® is thirty days* journey, which implies 
a distance of about eighty parasangs. There are many ascents 
and descents. There, on account of the steep and rugged roads, 
they carry burdens on. the shoulders. Bridges are built in several 
places, and the rivers run in deep channels a hundred yards below 
the surface of the hills. They say that in those places there are 
stags with four eyes, and very beautiful. 

Bhutesar is the first city on the borders of Tibet. There the 
language, costume, and appearance of the people are different. 
Thence tc the top of the highest mountain, of wliich we spoke at 
,tbe beginning, is a distance of twenty parasangs. From the top of 
it Tibet looks red and Hind black. 

From Kanauj, in travelling south-east, on the western side of the 
Ganges, you (xme U) Jajahotf, at a distance of thirty parasangs, of 
which the capital is Kajuraha.* In that country are the two forts 

' This may be the Silhet ShAhjah&npar of the Gorakhpar district, near the 
Gandak. In that case, Tildt would correspond with Tirhdt. 

• [So in MS. D. ; Reinaud has Bhot ; A, and C. agree in reading » 

B. has an entirely different name 

> [The MSS. Cl and J>. agree with Reioaud in reading K&mrd, for K&mrQp, 
which is no doubt right. A. and B. have and the first edition had 

“ Mcru.'*] 

^ [This passage is not in A. ner in the old Tersion from the Indian MSS. ; but it 
is given by Reinaud.] 

» M. Reinaud reads Yhoutyscher ; the same reading occurs at p. 40. 

• This is no doubt the Kajwarfi of Ibn Batuto, at which there is a lake about a 
mile in length, and round this are temples in- which there are idols (p. 162). I is 
real name is Kajrhi, on the banks of the Ken, between Chatterpdr and Panna, said 
to hove been founded by the great parent of the Chandel race. The Kingdom of 
which it is the capital, is evidently the Chi-chi-to of the Chinese travellers. 
The ruined temples ut Kajrkl arc of great antiquity and interest. They are 
dascribed in the Mahoba Suma, and there said to have been built by Ilaraotl, upon 
the occasion of her having held a Banda jag, or penitential sacrifice. She had com- 
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of Qw4H4r and Kdlinjar.* Thencp to Dh41,* of which the capital 
ia Bituri to the kingdom of Kankyu* and Eankara is twenty para- 
aangs. Thence to Asur; thence to Banawas^ on the shore of the sea. 

From Kanauj, in travelling south-west, you come to Asi,® at 
the distance of eighteen parasangs; to Sahfna,® seventeen; to 
Chandra,^ eighteen; to Eajauri,® fifteen; to Narana'the capital of 

mitted a faux pa$ nith tbe moon in human shape, and as a self-impoeed punisn- 
ment for her indiscretion, held a Banda jag, a part of which ceremony consists in 
sculpturing indecent representations on the walls of temples, and holding up one's 
foibles to the disgust and ridicule of the world. Hamoti was the daughter ef 
Hemrhj, spiritual adviser to Indraji, Gaharw&r R&jh of Benares. 

^ There ha?e been lately some speculations hazarded about the fort of Khlinjar 
not being older that a.d. 1205. Birdnfs mention of its strong fort in his time 
makes it two hundred years older, and still leares its origin indefinite. (See JemmaX 
A, 8. B. No. 188. p. 172.) * [A. and B. hare DhkiL] 

’ [Bcinaud has, ** On arrive aussi k Dhdl dont la capitals est Bitoura. Le prince 
de oe pays est maintenant Kankyou. On compte de Ih au royaume dc Kannakara, 
twenty parasangs." There is no mention of a prince in our manuscripts, the name 
may be either personal or local J. says \j^ u/ ^ jli 

j B. agrees, but give^ the names 

^ vjyu y 

* [Reinaud has Oupsour" and **Banaouas,">-the first edition had ** risdr" and 

“ Bhawas." A, and B. have Banayhsi was thb 

name of the capital of the Eadamba dynasty in the Dckhin. WDson's Mack. Coll. 
Introd.] 

* M. Reinaud says, without doubt this is the name of the town ordinarily writtcD 
ATeft. If Hausi of Harikna, as it appears, is meant, it neither corresponds with the- 
distance nor direction. The ruins of Asl, or more correctly Asnl, are on the banks 
of the Ganges. It is mentioned in tbe Tkrlkh-i Yamiuf, and is the place to which 
the Rkjk of Kanauj sent his treasure for security when he was attacked by the 
Ohorian General, Kutbu-d din fbak. 

* [0. has Sahalaink.J ^ This is eridently meant for Chanderi. 

* [So in Reinaud and the first edition, A, hee 

* [Elliot read the name **Naraya" and ^*Niraya". Reinaud has Bazina," hut 
he adds— "le manuset^t porte en quclques endroits Nardna** MS. A. is tolerably 
consistent in reading Bar&na ; R., C., and JO. are generally wftl^out points, but C. 

has Narina in one place, and J). Tar&na. Reinaud's translation difirer8,--lt pro- 
ceeds, " Cette vide est cello quo nos compatriotes, appellent Narayana ; comme elle 
a 4t6 detruite, Ics habitants se sont transportes dans un lieu plus recul^." Narinu 
is probably a contraction of NIrlyana and the right name. Bir H. Elliot eonsidri’ed 
it " one of the most interesting places in the North-Western provinces to identify in 
the pages of Birfini, on account, of its being so frequently mentioned" as a point of 
departure of several Itineraries. He thought it to be represented by the modem 
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Guzer&t,^ eighteeu. ' When the capital of Guzerdt was destroyed^ 
the inhabitants removed to a town on the frontier.* The distance 
between Narana and Mahura is the same as between Mahora and 
Eanauj, that is twenty-eight parasangs. 

In going from Mahura to Ujain, you pass thix>ugh several neigh- 
bouring villages, at no greater distanoes from one another than five 
parasangs.* From Mdhura, at the distance of thirty-five parasangs, 
you come to a large town called Dudhi ; thence to Bas,hur/ seven ; 
thence to Mohdbalastdn/ five. This is the name of the idol of that 
place. Thence to Ujain* nine, the idol of which place is Mahakal. 
Thence to Dhdr,* six parasangs. 

Narwar, and entered into details to support this riew, but be was unable to account 
for its being called the capital of Guser&t. General Cunningham tdkes another Tiew, 
and says, In my fourth Bepoit I haTe identified Guzer&t with Bairht, or the ancient 
Matsya. Bairfit was the capital, but it was also used for the name of the country, as 
for instance by Hwen Tsaog, who calls it Po-/^ys-to-/o. Firuhta gires these two 
names as Earikt and Nfrrdin, which, he says, were two hilly tracts, overrun by 
Mahmfid of Ghazni. Now Guzerkt and Kari&t are only slight corruptions of Bairkt, 
when written in Persian characters ; and N&rdin and Narfina are still slighter altera- 
tions of Nhrkyana, which is the name of a town to the north-east of Bairht, about 
twelve miles. Mathura is said to be equidistant from Kanauj and from Narftna, 
which agrees with thia identification.'* General Cunningham proceeds : ** A$i is on 
the Jumna below the junction of the Chumbnl, and therefore a favourable point for 
crossing. Sahina I take to be Suhania, a very ancient town thirty miles to the north 
of Gwalior, and which is said to have been the capital of the country in former days. 
Its ruins cover several* square miles. Chamdra I take to be Hindou, and Rfijkori is 
still known by the same name. It will be found between Hindou and Bairkt, to the 
north of the B&n Gangs river.’* — Cunningham, MS. Note.] 

» [A. wntet thif C. 

* {A. and B. have jyit C. editioii traailated 

a new town.” The town of Hudfida. ?] 

* [So it stands in the first edition in accord with A1 Birfinf, but there is an 
omission in A. and C., the former makes the distance to Dfidbi five parasangs, and 
the latter, thirty parasangs.] 

* [So in uf: Beinaud has ** Bamhour the first edition had, ** Bafhfir” B. and 
C:have“Mkhfira.*'] 

* [*^Bhaylcsan,” in Beinaud ; Mahabhales&n in first edition ; Bahkbalist&n in 

and^B. has the same in the first instance, bnt in the second the first letter may be m ; 
C. has Bahkllaskn here and Bahkbalaskn below. It says ** Balaskn” u the name of 
the idol (vl/lkJb ^UJj j Mahkbalastkn has been aeleeted as being 

probably intended for the Sanskrit MahdbrtUttihiin,'] 

* [The first edition had Ujain, and so has MS. C. Brinaud has ** Ardyn.” A. 

^ [So in Bfrfin!, in first edition, and in B. ; A, has the 
Pers'an original of which was probably \j.] 
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South from Narana at fifteen parasanga dii^tanoe liei Mewar,' 
which has the lofty fortress of Chitor.‘ From the fortress to Dh4r, 
the capital of Halwa, twenty. Ujain is to the east of Dhar, at the 
distance of nine parasangs. From Ujain to Mahab&iastan,’ which is 
in Malw&,* ten. From Dhar, going south, you come to Mahumahra^* 
at thQ distance of twenty parasangs ; thence to Eundakf/ twenty ; 
thence to Namdwar on the banks of the Ncrbadda,* ten ; thence to 
Biswar,^ twenty; thence to Matdakar,® on the banks of the Go- 
davery, sixty parasangs. 

Prom Dhir southwards to the river Nerbadda,* nine ; thence to 
Mahrat-des (the country of the Mahrattas), eighteen ; thence to 
Konkan, of which the capital is Tana, on the sea shore, twenty-five 
parasangs. 

^ This would appear to be the correct reading. M. Retnaud translates : ** Mycar 
eec le nom d'uaToyaume od ae troure la fortreeee de Djatraour." [Thii ia a moat 

doubtful name. A. haa jU***L, R. jIALj, D.jlsye. A, and B: 

•mit the name of the fort, but <7. haa and D. 

* Perbapa Bbilsa ia alluded to. There are many ruina in its neighbourhood well 
worth examination, aa at ITdegir, Sacheh, Kiinch Kheri, and Piplea Bijoli. There 
are other plaeea on the* upper Betwa where extensire ruins are to be seen, as ikhn 
Udipdr, Pathhri, anciently called Blrnagar, Ghe&riapdr and Bhojpdr. 

* [This accords with A1 Birdnl. There ia aoms confusion in the MSS. A> reads ; — 

® 'jlU ALfc>- ^ 3 

^ ia and in drat edition.] Thia may have some connection with 

the Matmaynrpur, or Mattinagar, of the inacription found at Rannode, in which a 
prince ia repreaented as ** repopulating this long desolate city.”— /otfritaf Aaiatie 
SoeUty No. 183, p. 1086. * [Reinand haa ** Eondouhou.”] 

* [So the first edition, and so Reipaud ; the latter adds, ** Albyrouny k eerit 

Jhrmada qui eat la forme Sanakrite.** The Nerbadda ia no doubt intended, though 
cur MSS. are ?ery vague and discrepant: A. has B. has 

^ [So in fiiit edition ; Reinaud haa ** Albospour A. and B. have 
(BUwar), C. 

* [This reading accords with Rcinaud'a, and with MS. C MS. A. haa no pobts, 
J>, haa Matdakar” or ** Mandkar,** and the first edition had ** Mundgir.”] 

* [So in the fint edition and probably right. Reinaud haa ** Nymyyah,** A, and 

B. haveg^) indD. 
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[^Hiere foUoKs the de$eripUon of the Bhinoeeros and Sardbha, uMeh 
Offttet with the original Arabic of Al Bir&ni, and need not be trane- 
lated in this place. The Rhinoceros is called Karkadan in the original, 
and appears to be the same as the xapra^vov of JElian, Hist An. 
XVL 20, 21. The Sarabha is called ShardawtU iu the Persian, and 
Skaranddt in the Arabic JtfS.] 

Abu Rih&n states that from Narana, in a south-west direction, lies 
Anhalwira', at a distance of sixty parasangs ; thence to SomnAt, on 
the sea, fifty. From Anhalwara, towards the south, to LArdes,* of 
which the capitals are Bahruj and Dhanjur,’ forty-two.. These are 
on the shore of the sea, to the east of TAna. , 

West from NarAna* is Multan, at the distance of fifty parasangs ; 
thence to BhAti,* fifteen. South-east from BhAti is Arur,* at a dis- 
tance of fifteen parasangs. BhAti is situated between two arms of 
the Indus. Thence to Bahmanu Mansura, twenty ; thence to Loha- 
rAni, the embouchure of the river, thirty parasangs. 

From Kanauj, going north, and turning a little to the west, you 
come to SharashAraha,’ fifty parasangs. Then(» to Pinjor, eighteen 
parasangs. That place is on a lofty hill,* and opposite to it, in the 


I [So read by Beinaud and Elliot. A. baa and A. 

a and D. . NahalwAra is only another form of the name.] 

» SeeLaaaen, d. K. d. Morftnl: I. 227. [Lita-deaa in Sanekrit 

and the lories of Ptolemy. Vie have a copper-grant made by the B&ja of this 
oosntry in a.d. 812. See Jow^. Amp. 8., April, 1839, /ear. B. A. 8. Tiii. 16.] 


a [Bnnand haa “ Bahanbonr.” A. and A hare and C. haa^.^-slfcj. 

The lettera m and h are liable to he confounded, ao that EUiot'a reading is probably 
right] 

* See note 6, page 58. 

• [So read by Beinaud and Elliot A. haa ■"d -A 

other gepgraphon?] 


a [A. haa . ,1, S. Alorf] 

: [Elliot reada “SiieAwah;" Beinaud “Schiracharhah A. haa A. 


“ MrtaWy SiraAwah, an old and 

place where both Taim&r and Baber halted.”— Cunningham ] 
a This is not Correct with referenco to modem Pinjore, which is in a valley on the 
aonthem aide of the Hills. 
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plains, is the city Thinesar;^ thenoe to Dahmila,* the capital of 
Jalandhar, and at the base of a mountain, eighteen ; thenoe to 
Balawarda. one hundred;’ thenoe towards the west, to Lidda, 
thirteen ; thenoe to the fort of Bdjgiri, eight ; thenoe, towards the 
north, to Kashmir, twenty-fiye parasangs. 

From Eanauj, towards the west, to Dyamau, is ten parasangs ; 
thenoe to Gratis ten ; thence to Ah4r,’ ten ; thence to Mirat, ten ; 
thence, across the Jumna, to Panfpat, ten ; thence to Kaithal,’ ten ; 
thence to San£m, ten. 

In going north-west from the latter place to Arat<>hur,^ nine para- 
sangs ; thenoe to Hajnir,’ six ; thence to Mandhukur,’ the capital of 
Lohdwar,*® on the east of the river fnSwa, eight ; thence to the river 


* [So read hj Reiaatid and Elliot, C. y vi U, 

* This is doubtless Dehnhri, which, u we leam from screral historians, was the 

ancient name of Nhrpdr, before it was changed by Jahkngfr, in honour of NCr Jahhn 
Begam. Ndrpdr is^ ^yond the Be&s ; but that would not affect the identification, for 
the author says merely Jtlandhar, not the Dohb, or Interamnia, of J&landhar. 
fSo according to Beinaud tud Elliot. A. has B, C. says 

dIUjbfc}li Here the Fenian preposition td has probably been incorporated 
with the name as bd.] 

’ [The number ** ten,*' is given by Beinaud, Elliot, and MS. D. A. saya ** 100,^ 
B, has probably intended for C» omits the number.] 

* [So read by Beinaud, and probably right. Elliot and MS. 2>. have GahL 

A. haa B. and C. Perhaps Bhj Ghht may be meant. All the other 

placM menioned in this parngraph are extant to this day: 

[The Arabic here adds the Persian numeral of the distance {dah » 10) to the 

•MM, mdua,' it 

* [So lead bj Elliot. Boiuwl Iw "KontayL*' A. aad S, bata C, 


* [The MSS. an aipM in nakin; two woidi, Jliat-hbr. The AiaMB i(,am 
adds the numeral of t^ distance (iwAaO) to the nmne—qiakuig it Ant-hfimmli 

• [Reinand leada Maydahonkour.** The only diffemoe in our MSS. is Giai A. 
aubstitatrs S. for if. aa the firat letter.] The plsM is mentioiied in Blrdnrs Xfindii 
and by Baihakf who calls it ** MandkakOr." 

[So acooidihg to Elliot. Reinaud has •* Lanhaour (L^or).*’ A. haa 
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Ghandrdha (Cbin&b), twelve; thence to the Jailam^ on the west of 
the Bayat,^ eighteen ; thence to Waihind^ capital of Eandah4r, west 
of the Sind, which the Moghals call Karijang/ twenty ; thence to 
Parshawar, fourteen ; thence to Dambur,* fifteen ; thence to Kfibul, 
twelve ; thence to Ohaznin, seventeen. 

Kashmir’ is a valley surrounded by lofty inaccessible hills and 
broad deserts ; on the east and south it is bordered by Hind ; on 
the west by kings, of whom the nearest are Takur Shah, then Shak- 
nan Shah, and Wakhdnf Shah, extending to the frontiers of Badakh- 
shan ; on the north, and partly on the east, by the Turks of Chin 
and Tibet. 

From the mountain of Bhutesar to Kashmir, across the country 
of Tibet, is nearly 300 parasangs. The people of Kashmir do not 
ride on quadrupeds, but are carried on men’s shoulders in a Katut, 
which resembles a throne. The servants of the Government are 
always on the alert, and watch the passes and strongholds of the 
country. They do not allow strangers to enter the country, except 
by ones and twos. This prohibition extends even to Jews and 
Hindus, how then can any one else gain admittance ? The principal 
entrance is at Birahan,’ half way between the Sind and Jailam. 
From that place to the bridge, at the confluence with the Jailam 

‘ [This is no doubt the Beynh. Beinaud had ** Bept,” and Elliot ** Behat." 

has either ** M&yat*’ or B&ynt/' 0. has ** M&yat," and J), ** Mh-bayat.” 

• [“Dinbour,” Beinaud. “Dinur,** Elliot, in A. and B, in C. 

^ Mention of Kashmir occurs in another part of the work, which contains little 
that is not noticed here. The author adds that in Kashmir there is a city called 
D&rabarka, in which there are 3,600,000 inhabitants, and that it was built 2,000 
years ago. That the talley was formerly twelrc hundred years under water ; when, 
at the entreaties of Casip. [Kosyapa], the waters found their way to the sea, and the 
ralley became habitable. 

• [These names according to Beinaud and Elliot are **Bilor, Shake hn, and 

DOkhan.” MSS. jd. and B, make the first distinctly **T^k6r," but B, has BillOr.” 
2?. makes the second “ Shakbhn.*' The third is io f 

and Sec Jaubert’s Edrisi, pp. 479, 483, 490.] 

• [*♦ Berberbnn,** Beinaud. “Barbbhn," Elliot. A. and B. hara 

My* “ Babar-kbhna, or ‘tiger's bouse,* the name of the 

land on the north of the ancient Taxila, where Buddha gave his head to the starving 
tiger. It is on the high road to Kashmir."— Cmningham.] 
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of the Kusiri and Mamhari,* which flow from the mountains of 
Shamilan,* is eight parasangs. Thence you amve, at a distance of 
five days’ journey, ai a defile through which the Jailam nms. 

At the end of the defile lies Daw£ru-1 Marsad, on both sides of 
the river. There the Jailam enters the plains, and turns towards 
Adashtan,’ the capital of Kashmir, which it reaches at a distance of 
two days* journey. The city of Kashmir is four parasangs from 
Adashtan. It is built on both banks of the Jailam, on which there 
are many bridges and boats. The source of the Jailam is in the 
mountains of Harmakut,* near the source of the Ganges. This 
mountain is impassable on account of the exceeding cold, for the 
snow never melts, even when the sun is in Cancer or Leo. On the 
other side of it lies Maha Chin, i.e., great Chin. After the Jailam 
has left the mountains, it reaches Adashtan in two days. Four 
pa^^8ang8 from that, it expands into a lake, a parasang square, on 
the borders of which there is much cultivation, and a dense popula* 
tion. It then leaves the lake, and enters another defile near the 
city of Ushkari.® 

The Sind rises in the mountains of Amak,® on the borders of the 

* [So wad by Elliot, Reinaud has Eoaliry at Kahrj tbe firat syllable of 
M&mhnri was doubtless taken as meaning “ water," a reading favoured by our Arabic 

MS. (7., wbicb aays The MSS. .4., B., and D. have 

B-t )• The name moat therefore be m 

Elliot reads it, unless Uashidu-d din mistook Al Birdnrs text] 

* [Silfck in first edition. A, has i * ^ . J 

* M. Reinaud reads Addoshtan, and Capt. A Cunningham identiflei it with 
Pandritan. the local corrupt form of Pur&nkdhisth&na, the ** old ohief eitj.’* JeMT. 

Sti€, B 0 ng, No. CLXXXVii. p. 97, 

® M. Beinaud has Haxmakout. Har-Mukut. meaning the cap of Bar, orMahA 
Deo. is a better reading. [Hema-kuU is the correct one. See mnU p. 46, aid 
Wilson’s Viihnu Purana^ p. 168.] 

® [**This ntust be llushka*pura which still exiita near Barfimuia-^Hwen Taang^a 
* Hushknra.* ’'—Cuniunjjhapi-] 

* [1/mah in first edition, and Onannak according to Reinand, All our MSS. 

agree in reading amuk or amah, “ This is apparently tbe Tibetan or pro- 

nounced GanaK which menus the « Black Plains,' and ia tbe same for Chineat 
Tartary where thd Indus actually rises. Arrowsmith's map gives * Qiiniiak, capital 
of Chinese Tarlary.' "—Cunningham.] 
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Turkiah conntiy. I^assing by ibe mountaioB of Bilur ^ and Shamflan, 
it reachea in two days’ journey the country of the Bhdtaw^rf* Turkii 
from whose encroachments and depredations the Kashminans suffer 
great distress. Whoever travels along the left bank of the river 
will find villages and towns which are close to one another on the 
soulh of the capital and as far as the mountain L&rjal/ which re* 
sembleB Damdwandi between which and Kashmir* there is a distance 
of two parasangs. " It can always be seen from the boundaries of 
Kashmir and Loh&war. The fort of Bijgiri is to the south of it| 
and Lahur, than which there is no stronger fort, is to the west At 
a distance of three parasangs* is Bajiwari, where merchants carry 
on much traffic, and it forms one of the boundaries of Hind on the 
north. On the hills to the west of it is the tribe of Afghhiis, who 
extend to the land of Sind. 

On the south of that tribe is the sea, on the shore of which the 
first city is Tiz, the capital of Makriin. The coast trends to the 
south-east, till it reaches Debal, at the distance of forty parasangs. 
Between these two cities lies^the gulf of Tiuin. 


After traversing the gulf you come to the small and big mouths 
of the Indus ; then to the Bawarij, who are pirates, and are so called 
because they commit their depredations In boats oolled Baira.* Their 
cities are Kach and Somn&t From Debal to Tulishar^ is fifty para* 


* Bhot7aw4r('* in fUit edition. Bhatlourjui*' Boinnud. 

> [*<L&ijik*' in fint edition end in IfS. J>. ‘'Kelar^jek" Beinsnd. All the 
ediar MSS. read Lkijal.'’ The Kdftrchal of p. 46.] 

« [Beinaad, SUiot, and MS. C. agree in reading Kadunfr; hat A, haa^l^^ 
and A 

* [A. wja *'a paraeang) A two or three paraiangik The otiien agree in leediag 
•* three.*'] 

* [ffari ^ } aet note on the. word Barge in the Appmdii.] 

V I^Bsinaad hm ^^Toualiyicher/' and EUiot reada <*T&liihar." JT. haa 


VOInL 
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Bangs ; to LohaiAnf, twelve ; to Baka, twelve ; to Each, the comitiy 
producing gum, and birdrud' (river Bhader), six; to Somn&t, four- 
teen ; to Kambiya, thirty ; to Asdwal,* two daya’ journey ; to Bohruj, 
thirty ; to Sindun, fifty : to Sufara, six ; to Tana, five. There you 
enter the country of L&ran, where ia Jaimur,* then Malia/ then 
K4nj(, then Darud,* where there is a great gulf, in which ia Sin- 
kaldip,.or the island of Sarandfp. In its neighbourhood is Tanjdwar, 
which is in ruins, and the king of that oonntry has built another 
city on the shore, called Padmir ;* then to Ifinalnd,^ ten ; then to 
Bameshat, opposite to Sarandfp, from ‘which it is distant by water 
twelve parasangs. From Tanjiwar to Bameshar is forty parasangs ; 
from Bameshar to Set Bandh&f, which means the bridge of the sea, 
is two parasangs — and that band, or embankment, was made by 
Bam, son of Dasrat, as a passage to the fort of Lank.* It consists of 
detached rock separated by the sea. 

' [So translated by Elliot. Reinaud baa <*patrie da Mocl, et b Baraoua, six 
parasangs," and he adds a note upon the podtion of the ** Chateau de Baraoua .... 
qui se trourait k une port4e de fl^he seulement de Soumenkt." The text, howetrer, 
says that the distance of Sooinkt is fourteen parasangs. MSS. R., and J>, hare 

v/yjVj «>• ^ v/' ^ 

y The word Bkwarki must be taken with ihnM [bdeUium), 

^ ia eyidently the name of some staple production. It occurs again in the 
next page in the obserratioiis on the trade of Qnxe^. MS. A. says 

UA A ▼«>*• •lighay, ••ying. 

The Aimbic temoii of C. if J..L j 

or balm, is perhaps intended.] ^ 

* [Ahmadkbkd.-- Bird’s OuMtrdt, 187.] 

* [Saimdr appean to be the plm intended. It is notieed by all the other geo- 
graphers. See Kazwinf jwst, p. 97, and note A in Appendix.] 

‘ [^.and 3. Jj, C. 3. 

* [So in all the MSS. Reinaod says **Dra?in," for which Dardd is probably 
intended.] 

s [EUiot reads **Dlkrhas." Reinaud has Fudnar.” MSS. A, and R. have 

f [So according to ^iot, but ** OaBudaaA^** according to Remand. Neither 
gire any distance, but MS. A, says, ^ten.’* The wetds are LLe the « 

being eridcntly a blunder for IT. The Arabic fermi variea a litlle, ** Between 
this (i.#. Padokr) and the first (town) ten paiasangi. After that is Umahifir.**] 

* [A. has C. and D. mkmaAia§ it with the Gangee.] 
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Twelve paraaaii^ from that place, in an eastern direction, lies 
^ Eahkand, which is the mountain of monkeys.* 

[Here follows an aeeount of these monkeys, of some of the eastern 
islands, and of the rainy season.'} 

Multan* and ITch are subject to Dehli, and the son of the Sultan 
of Dehli is the governor. There is a road from hence by land as 
well as by the shore of the sea to Guzer&t, which is a large country, 
within which are Eamb^ya, Somnat, Eankan, Tdna, and several other 
cities and towns. It is said that Ouzerit comprises 80,000 flourishing 
cities, villages, and hamlets. The* inhabitants are rich and happy, 
and during the four seasons no less than seventy different sorts of 
roses blow in this country. The crops which grow in the cold season 
derive their vigour from the dew. When that dries, the hot season 
commences, and that is succeeded by the rainy season, which makes 
the earth moist and verdant Grapes are produced twice during 
the year, and the strength of the soil is such, that cotton plants 
grow like willows and plane-trees, and yield produce ten years 
running. The people are idolaters, and have a king of their own. 
Somnat, which is the name of the idol of that place, is a temple and 
place of worship for the people of all parts of Hind, and Hindu 
idolaters come to it from great distances. Many of the more deluded 
devotees, in performance of their vows, pass the last stage crawling 
along the ground upon their sides, some approach walking upon 
their ancles and never touch l!he ground with the soles of their feet,’ 
others go before the idol upon their heads. Hie men of Eamb&ya 
bring tribute from the chiefs of the island of Eis. Sugar from 
Malwa, b&dru (balm),’ and baladi are exported in ships from the 
coasts of Guzer&t to all countries and cities. Beyond Guzerit are 

1 [<< Kahanksad” in MS. 2).] This appears to be the Kanhar of Dr. Lee, and its 
description as being a mountain of monkeys shows that hia conjectures about the 
estuary of Bdxdta is correct. Ihn Ba/alo, p. 187. 

* Rashfdu-d Din here eridently lesTCs Abd Rih&n, and writes from informatioa 
obtained independently. [The remainder of this chapter is left out of MS. D., 
which enters abruptly on another subject ^ the continuation of this being lost or 
misplaced.] 

> [This sentence is found in the Arabic rersion otilj.] 

’ [Jhdar in B. See note in p. 66.] 
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Kankan and T4aa ; beyond them the oountry of MaUbirt which from 
the boundaiy of Karoha' to Eulan^* ii 300 parasangs in length. 
The whole country produces the p&n, in consequence of which 
Indians find it easy to live there, for they are ready to spend their 
whole wealth upon that leaf. There is much coined gold and silver 
there, which is not exported to any other place. Part of the terri- 
tory is inland, and part on the sea shore. They speak a mixed 
language, like the men of Ehabilik,* in the direction of Bum, whom 
they resemble in many respects. The people are all Samanis 
(Buddhists), and worship idols. Of the cities on the shore the first 
is Sindabur, then Faknur, then the country of Manjarur,^ then the 
oountry of HiK,* then the country of Sadarsi,' then JangK, then 
Eulain. The men of all these countries are Samanfs. After these 
comes the country of Saw&lak, which comprises 125,000 cities and 
villages. After that comes M41w&la,'' which means 1,893,000 in 
number. About forty years ago the king of M^w41a died, and 
between his son and the minister a contest arose, and after several 


' [So io the first edition, and so in MS. A* MSS. B. and (7. have 
snd so baa Binfildti.] 

* We next came into the conntrj of Malabfir, which is the country of black 
pepper. Its length is a journey of two months along the shore from the island of 
Sind&bfir to Kfilam. The whole of the way by land lies under the shade of trees, 
and at the distance of erery half mile there is a house made of wood, in which there 
are chambers fitted up for the reception of comers and goers, whether they be Moslems 
or infidels.*’ IbnBatnU^ Lee, p. 166. French rersion, YoL lY. p. 71. 


3 [A. baa, ^ eiident blunder. C, 

^ * [The French version of Ibn Batfita gives the names of Sind&bfir, Fkkanfir, 
Manjarfir, HUf, Jfir-fattan, Dih-fiittan, and Budd-fattau (Yol. lY. p. 109). Fatten 
is evidently the Sanskrit putUnam (town), or as now written patam or patnam,} 
Abd-l Fida notioes Sindabdr,' Manjarfir, and Kfilam. Man jar fir is the Mangalore 
of the present day, and the Mayyapov0 of Cosmas IndicopleuStes. {Topograph. 
Chr, p. 337.) Casiri quotes a manuscript in which it is called Mangalore as early 
as the beginning of the seventh century. See Biblioth, Sicurial Tom II. p. 6. 

* [This is the reading of the first edition of MSS. B. and (7., and of Binfikiti. 


MS. A.f however, reads which mhy poaiiblj refer to the Mapillaa, as the 

Musulmans of Malabfir are called.] 

< [Such is the reading of MSS. A, and B. (7. has the first edition 

Tadaisa,** and BinkkitS 

* [So in At. B. hu kaa m It stood in the first edition, and sneh 

appears to be the reading of Binikifi.] 
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battles they ended with dividing the territoiy between them. The 
consequence is that their enemies obtained a footing, and are always 
making their incursions from different parts of Hind, and carrying 
off goods and viands, sugar, wine, cotton cloths, captives, and great 
booty.' But through the great wealth of that country, no serious 
injury is done. 

M’abar,* from Eulam to the countiy of Sil&war,’ extends 300 para- 
sangs along the shoi-e. Its length is the same. It possesses 
many cities and villages, of which little is known. The king is 
called Dewar which means in the M’abar language, the ** lord of 
wealth.’* Large ships, called in the language of China, ** Junks,” 
bring various sorts of choice merchandize and clothes from Chin and 
Machfn, and the countries of Hind and Sind. The merchants export 
from M’abar silken stuffs, aromatic roots ; lar^ pearls are brought up 
from the sea. The productions of this country are carried to ’Irfl:, 
Khurasan, Syria, Rum, and Europe. The country produces rubies, 
and aromatic grasses, and in the sea are plenty of pearls. M’abar is, 
as it were, the key of Hind. Within the few last years Sundar 
Bandi was Dewar, who, with his three brothers, obtained power in 
different directions, and Malik Takiu-d din bin ’Abdu-r rahm&n bin 
Muhammadu-t Tibi, brother of Shaikh Jam41u-d din, was his 
minister and adviser, to whom he assigned the government of 
Fatan, Mali ^d Bawal;^ and because there are no horses in 

M’abar, or rather those which are there are weak, it was agreed that 
every year Jam&lu-d din Ibr^im should send to the Dewar 1400 
strong Arab horses obtained from the island of Efs, and 10,000 
horses from all the islands of F&rs, such as Eatff, Lahsa, Bahrein, 
Hurmuz, Ealahdt, etc. Each horse is reckoned worth 220 dinirs of 
red gold current. 

a • o o o e • 


1 It if diffieult to nj what oonntrios ais here meant, bat it is probable that aUn- 
rion is made to the LackadiTes and Maldiref, the names being deriTed firom nnmerali, 
and in both instances bearing a relation to these islands. 

’ [The coast of CoromandeL See Ibn Reles^ Indez.] 


* [A liM Mi KnUdtl jjIjcj.] 

* [So printtd ia the fint edition from the In^ea MB. A. eqe ^ 
Bfalkitf xeedi JjU j ^ 
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In the year 692 a.h. (1293 a.i>«) the Dewar died, and his wealih and 
possessions fell into the hands of his adyersaries and opponents, 
and Shaikh Jamilu-d-din who sucoeeded him, obtained, it is said; an 
aooession of 7,000 bullock loads of jewels, gold, etc., and Takiu-d 
din, according to previous agreement, became his lieutenant o o o 

The people of the country are very black by reason of their being 
near the equator. There is a large temple called Lutar.^ 

O • O O 0 • o 

There are two courses, or roads, from this place : ond leads by 
sea to Chin and Mishin, passing by the island of SiUn.* It is four 
parasangs long, and four wide. It is parallel to the equator. 

Sarandip is at the foot of the J&di* mountain, and is called in the 
language of Hind Samk£da-d(p (Sinhaladip), t.e. the sleeping-place of 
the lion, because its appearance is like a lion in repose,* and as that 
etymology is not known to the common people, they call it Sarandip. 
The whole of the country is exactly under the Line. Bubies and 
other precious stones are found there. In the forests there are 
wolves and elep^ts, and even the Bukh is said to be there. The 
men are all Buddhists, and bow to, and worship images. 

The Idand of Limdri,* which lies beyond it^ is very large. It 
has a separate king. 

Beyond it lies the oountry of Sumdtra [Sumatra],* and beyond 

» [So in first edition. J.hu jff), 0, jjy, Binfikitf jyy.'] 

* [A. J>. JL^, a. 

< [All the MSS. reed Jfidi. Sir H. Elliot thought this a mistake for Jandbi, 
^southern.*'] 

^ Laisen, Ind. AlUrtK. I. 201. 

* According to the Shajrat Malaya and Marco Polo, Lamhri is one of the districts 
of Sumatra, rituated in the north-east coast— oonTerted by the Arabs into 
Ramry. M. Gildemeister considers it to be the same as Ramnad (dSr Btb, Ind., 
p. 60). M. Reinaud considers it to be Manar {FragmmU^ p. 123) ; M. Dnlaurier 
gires sereral reasons why it can be no where else than in Sumatra (/sir. Atiatiqui^ 
4th Ser. T. Vlll. 117, 200). It may be presumed that the LhmOri of our author is 
the same place as is indicaM by Lambri and Ramry. There is at the present day a 
large island, called Ramry, off the coast of Arraoan, but that cannot well be the 
place indicated. 

* This is distinctly called a oountry (lotMyor) in the Persian, haUd in the Arabic. 

It is usually said that medissTal writers called the island of Sumatra by the name of 
Jara, and that Sumatra was one of its towns. Jara itself was MOl JAra. See 

Journal 4th Series» Tom. IX. 110, 124, 244. 
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that Darband Nias/ whioh is a dependency of Jdva. In the moun- 
tains of J&va scented woods grow. In those are seyeial 

cities, of whioh the chief are Aru, Barlak, Dalmian, Jiva, and Bar- 
kudoz/ Tho mountains of J4va are very high. It is the custom of 
the people to puncture their hands and entire body with needles, 
and then rub in somo black substance to colour it. 

Opposite L&muri is the island of Lakw&ram,* which produces 
plenty of red amber. Men and women go naked, except that the 
latter coyer the pudenda with cocoanut leayes. They are all sub- 
ject to the K4-&1 [Emperor of China.] 

Passing on from this you come to a continent called Jampa, also 
subject to the Ea-4n. The people are red and white. 

Beyond that is Haitam/ subject also to the E4-4n. 

Beyond that is Maha Chin,* then the harbour of Zaitun,* on 
the shore of China sea,' and an officer of the Ea-an, entitled 


^ [The Arable Tdrsion has Darband Manta.] This may be Pulu Niaa, which 
M.M. Maury and Dulauner, from independent obseiratioo, conceive to be tho 
Al-Neyan of the early Geographers. See Journal Aaiatiqua, 4th Series, Tom. VIII. 
•200, and Bwiktin d$ In SociiU do Ooog,^ April, 1840. 

* These cities, it will be observed, are not confined to one island. Pariah is no 
doubt Tanjong Pariah, or Diamond Point, on the north-east coast of Snmatra. 
Barddoi [or BfikfidOr, as the Arabic MS. gives it], without any violent metathesis, 
may perhaps be read Bencoolen— the Wau-Kou-Leou of the Chinese'. {Noun, /. A, 
XI. 54.) Towards Papua is a large island called Aru, but that is no doubt too 
distant for our author. His city may be the metropolis of Java according to Ptolemy 
— Ixscv re fitrpSroKtw iaofun Apyvpfir Iri roii fivrfiuroif w/pocir. Gsoy., VII. 2, 29. 

* As this might easily be read Nicobar, allusion ^may be made to the islands of that 
name. The early Arabian Geographers and Idrlsi seem to designate thtsigroup by 


, the term Lanjabhlds. 

* [So in the first edition, and so in MS. A, 
andBinfikitl 


jB. 


hu C, has 


* Idrlsi calls this Slniatu-s Sin, situated at the extremity of the empire. ** No 
city is equal to ih whether we oonsider its greatness, the number of the edifices, the 
importance of its commerce, the variety of its merchandise, or the number of mer- 
chants which visit it from different parts of India.** Ibn al Whrdi says, ** It is the 
extreme eastern part which is inhabited, and beyond which there is nodhing bat the 


* A port in the province of Fo-Kien. See Maisden's Muroo Ala, p. 56U M. 
Klaproth, Mam. rol. d rAak. Tom. II. p. 208, and M. Beinand, MduUnn dm 
esffigsi, Tom., II. pp. 25, 26. 

f [This reading of the first edition is supported by the Arabic MS. a, which says. 
« After this U Ghfn thO gieaf [^5(1 ^ harbour of Ztttnn 

on the shore of the sea of Ohlng. The Persiaa MS. A. and BinhUtf entirely omit tim 
first sentence.] 
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Shak^' resides there. Beyond that is Ehansii, in which the market- 
place* is six parasangs broad, fiom which it may be judged how 
large the place is. It is subject to the deputies of the Ka-an, who 
are Mog^s, Mosulmans, Ehitayans, and OhuriB. Ehansii* is the 
capital. 

Forty days journey from it lies Ehanbfilik/ the capital of the 
Phoenix of the west — ^E^, Eing of the earth.* 

With respect to the other road which leads from M’abar by way 
of Ehitaf, it commences at the city of Edbal, then proceeds to the 
city of Eunju and Sunju, then* to Ein, then to Mali Fatan,* then 
to Eardarayd, then to Hawdriun,’ then to Dakli,* then to Bijaldr,* 
which, from of old, is subject to Dehli, and at this time one of the 
cousins of the Sultdn of Dehli has conquered it, and established 
himself, having revolted against the Sultdn. His army consists of 
Turks. Beyond that is the country of Batbdn, then Armim,^* then 
Zar-danddn,*^ so called because the people cover their teeth with gold. 

^ [So in fint edition, end eo in MS. A, MS. 0. and Bin&kiti hare ^ 8ank.**l 

* [So in the dnt edition. MS. A. mja **a fort or tower.*' Binhkiti saje 

**slake." The Arabic Ternon mja 

* The original ia Jaaksli [in all the MSS. except Bin&kiti, who has Khanekl], but 

there can be no doubt the oorreet word is Khanea, which Ibn Batuta declares to be 
the hugest city he had seen. Maroo Polo' oalle It Quinsai, and says it is without 
exception the moat noble city in the world* It was the capital of eoathem China, or 
Mahk Chin. Its present name is Hang-tcheon-fon, capital of the proTince of Tche- 
Eitng. See M. Beinaud, MtAim iu roy^ec, Tom. L' pp. cm., cxtiu., and M. 
Qnatremdre, EuMu det Pp. Lzxvii, lxxxix, Jbn BaUnAa^ lY. 284. 

* The Camhaltt of Maroo Polo, and the Pekin of the Chinese. See Aseemani, 
MiwtA. Orimi, Tom. III. p. 2, p. 512. [Jftnbklik in A. and in Binkkitl.] 

* See Xm OtcMMur it Ua Fkftn^ pp. 119, 220. Pabiitdn, t. III. p. 250. 

* [The Arnbic MS. hu**from Kkbal to Kin, and from thence to Mhli-Katan.'* 
Bbfddtt reada ^ from Kkhal-fatan to Majli-iiitaD," and a marginal emendation aayi» 

from Kkbal (or KImal) pntan to M^li patin," Maenlipatam.] 

* [Hiwkrmfrn in A.] 

* [MS. a ' haa ** Dakai." The Arebic end Binkldti both read ** Debli."] 

* [So in the tnt edition. A, mya J\aC^ Bajklk; bnt Cl and Binkkiti bare 

* [MSS. A., Cl, and Binkkiti agree in thia. The tot edition and MS. B. bare 
KUman.**] 

u Hill oduntry it again notieed in our nnthoi^e acoonni of China, and Maroo Polo 
^etki of iv under the wrong name, Cardandon. M. (^uatrembre tries to fix ite 
peritaoB. (Mill. dt§ Monfob, p. xofx.) ^Thia idand of Sumatra ia the flnl ialand 
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pnnotnie ihefr handB, aad colour them with indigo. Thejr 
ondioate Ibeir beards, so that, they have not a sign of hair on their 
faces. Th^ are all subject to the JBA*4n. This country is bounded 
on one side by the sea, afterwards comes the oonntiy of B&bin, the 
people of which eat carrion and the flesh of men,— they likewise 
are snlject to the E4-4n.' Thence you arrive at the borders of Tibet, 
where thqr eat taw meat and worship images, and have no shame 
respecting their wives. The air is so impure that if they eat their 
dinner after noon they would all die. They boil tea and eat win- 
nowed barley. 

There is another country called Deogir, adjoining M’abar inland, 
the king of which is at constant enmity with the Dewar of M’abar. 
Its capital is Durfl Stunundflr [Dw&ra Samndra.] 

Another large country is called Kandahkr, whidi the Mo^ials 
call Karftj&ng. These people spring from Khitai an^ Hmd. In 
the time* of Kflbila Ka4m,* it was subdued by the Mogfaals. One of 
its borders adjoins Tibet, another adjoins Khiti, and another adjoins 
Hmd. 

Philosophers have said that there are three countries celebrated 
for certain peculiarities ; Hind is celebrated for its armies, Kandahtir 
for its elephants, and the Turks for their horses. 

whsMB ws knew nia’s ileih to be eaten bj ceitun people vbieh lire in tbe monn- 
taini, ealled Baeai, sbo m to gild their teeth.” Ant. Otkamh JHie. tf tit World 
m SMt^ 17. 423. See alio iVreSM Sit Idfrmift p. 467. Manitrit M. 
Ml, p. 439, 434.] 

‘ [Thk paaage was not in the Ant edition, and it it not in tbe MS. A. ; bnttbe 
otbw MSS. aad MilkM hare it.] 

* [The Atabie aaja, “Tovaida the end of the reign.”] 

* TUa ia alio mentioned in the Mongol work ealled Bodimer. See Pallaa, 

hitiMnsthM T. I. D. 19. 

the country of Karijhag aad iti botdera are again noticed by our author in hie 
aeeoaatc(Chiiu,aiiditapoaitionislaiddownbyM. Qnatremirc, Uitt.itt MongoU, 

^zav. 
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VIII. 

NUZHATU-L MUSHTAK 

OF 

AL IDRISI. 


Abu ’Abdu-llah Muhammad was born at Genta, in Morbcoo, 
towards the end of the 11th century. He was member of a 
'&mily which descended from an ancestor named Idris, and so 
came to be known by the name of A1 Idrisi. This &mily 
famished a line of princes for Morocco in the 9th and 10th 
centuries, and the branch from which Idrisi sprung ruled over the 
city of Malaga. Idrisi travelled in Europe, and eventnally 
settled in Sicily at the court of Roger II. It was at the instance 
of this prince that he wrote his book on geography. He cites in 
his preface the various authors whose works he had employed in 
the compilation of the book. Farther information was derived 
from travellers, whose verbal statements he compared and tested ; 
and M. Reinaud quotes the Biographical Dictionaiy of Khalilu-s 
Sa&di to the effect that men of intelligence were specially com- 
missioned to travel and collect information for his use. The foil 
title of the work is, Nuzhatu-1 Musht&k fi Ikhtirdkn-l Afok, 
“ The Delight of those who seek to wander through the regions 
of the world." A full translation of the whole work into French 
was published at Paris in 1836 and 1840 by M. Jaubert, and 
from this the following Extracts have been done into English. 
Idriafs work met with very early attention. An abridgment of 
the text was published at Rome in 1592, and a Latin translation 
was printed at Paris in 1619, entitled “ GtograpUa NtdnenM, id 
e$t aeeuratuiima totius orbit in tepim elmaiUt dm» duei^tio 
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wntineiUt praserHm exactam umerta Atia et A/riecB, in 
Latinum versa a Gabriele Sionita et Joanne Hesronita" Hart>- 
mann in 1796 published at Gottingen, from the abridgement, 
“ JSdrisii descripfio AfrioceJ' The description of Spain was 
translated into Spanish by Gonde in 1799, and the portions 
relating to Africa and Spain hare just been published with a 
translation by M.M. Dosy and de Goeje. Zenker, in his 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, mentions translations of other detached 
portions. 

M. Beinaud, in his Introduction to Aboulfeda, has remarked 
that in M. Jaubert’s translation, “ Beaucoup de noms de lieux 
sont alt^r^s," and it is true that there are some variants, such as 
Tubar&n ibr Tdr&n, and B4na for T&nna| but the old Latin 
translation presented generally the same differences ; the variants 
therefore seemed to exist in the text, and not to be attributable to 
the translator. A cursory examination of the two MSS. in. the 
Bodleian has confirmed this view, for Jaubert's translation was 
found to give a generally accurate reproduction of the names os 
they stand in these MSS. A careful comparison of the texts 
would, no doubt, lead to some corrections, and, indeed, a few will 
be noticed in the following pages; but the more important 
variants are fully supported by the Oxford MSS. The maps 
contained in Graves’ MS. show some differences from the text; 
thus Tur&n is found instead of Tubar&n; but the maps are 
written in a more modern hand, quite different from the rest of 
the book. The text is continued on the backs of these maps in 
the ordinary hand, but it may nevertheless have been written 
long before the maps were filled in. At any rate the scribes were 
different men, and such differences as that noticed above leads to 
the conclusion that the maps were not derived from the text with 
which they are incorporated. 

Eztbactb. 

Fibst Clixatx. Seetion X.— The greatest king of India is the 
Balhari, which signifies “king of kings.” After him comes the 
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Makamkam, ^whose ooontry is Saj. Next the king of S&fan or 
Taban, then the king of Jaba, then the king of Juxr, and then the 
king of Edmrun, whose states touch China. 

*The Indians are divided into seven castes. The first is that of 
the Sdkriya, These are the most noble ; from among them kings 
are chosen, and from no others. All the other castes pay homage to 
them, but they render homage to no one. Next come the Brahmans, 
who are the religious class. They dress in the skins of tigers and 
otlier animals. Sometimes one of them, taking a staff in his hand, 
will assemble a crowd around him, and will stand from mom till eve 
speaking to his auditors of the glory and power of God, and ex- 
plaining to them the events which brought destruction upon the 
andent people, that is, upon the Brahmans. They never drink wine 
nor fermented liquors. They worship idols (whom they consider to 
be) able to intercede with the Most High. The third caste is that 
of the Eastariya, who may drink as much as three ratls* of wine, 
but not more, lest they should lose their reason. This caste may 
marry Brahman women, but Brahmans cannot take their women 
to wife. Next comes the Shardujira, who are labourers and agricul- 
turists ; then the Basjra, who are artizans and mechanics ; then the 
Sabdiliya (or Sandaliya), who are singers, and whose women are 
noted for their beauty ; and, lastly, the Zakya, who are jugglers, 
tumblers, and players of various instruments. Among the prindpal 
natious of India , there are forty-two sects. Some recognize the 
existence of a Creator, but not of prophets ; while others deny the 
existence of both. Some acknowledge the intercessory powers of 
graven stones, and others worship holy stones, on which butter and 
oil is poured. Some pay adoration to fire, and cast themselves into 
the flames. Others adore the sun, and consider it the creator and 
director of the world. Some worship trees ; others pay adoration to 
serpents, which they keep in stables, and feed os well as they can, 
deeming this to be a meritorious work. Lastly, there are some who 
give themselves no trouble about any kind of devotion, and deny 
everything. 

Seooki) Climate. SeeHon VII. — ^The towns described in this 

’ [What foHowi is mainlj derirsd from from Ibn EkurdSdba. See mitq, pegs 17.] 
> one pound Troy.] 
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Seventh section' are Kia, Kir, Armiyil, Kasr-band, Firabuz, Khur, 
KambaM, Manhibarf,* Debal, Nirun, Mansura,® Wandan, Asfaka, 
Darak, Misurj&a, Fardan, Kirkdyan, Eadir^, Basmak, TubarAn 
[Turin], Multan, Jandur, Sandur, Diir, Atri,* Kalari, Nira, Mas- 
wAm, SbarusAn,* BAnia, Mamhal, Eambaya, Subara, Sabddn, and 
Saimur.* In that part of the sea which is comprised in the present 
section, there are the isle of Sara, the two rocks of Easair and 
*Awair, that of Dardur, the island of Debal, in which the town of 
EaskihAr, is situated; the isles of Aubkin, Mind, Eulam-mali, and 
SindAn. All these countries are inhabited by people of different 
religions, customs, and manners. We will state all that we have 
ascertained for certain on this subject, confiding in Divine help. 

The beginning of this section comprises, starting from the east, 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, and towards the south the town of 
Debal. This is a populous place, but its soil is not fertile, and it 
produces scarcely any trees except the date-palm. The highlands 
are arid and the plains sterile. Houses are built of clay and wood, 
but the place is inhabited only because it is a station fof the vessels of 
Sind and other countries. Trade is carried on in a great variety of 
articles, and is conducted with touch intelligence. Ships laden with 
the productions of ’Uman, and the vessels of China and India come to 
Debal. They bring stuffs and other goods from China, and the per- 
fumes and aromatics of India. The inhabitants of Debal, who are 
generally rich, buy these goods in the bulk, and store them until the 
vesaels are gone and they become scarce. Then they begin to sell, and 
go trading into the country, putting their money out on interest, or 
employing it as may seem best. Going towards the west there are 

' The Nubian Geographer's list is as follows Kia, Eir, Ermaiil, Band, Casr-band, 
Lizabur, Haur,C&mbclc, Manh&bere, Dabil, Nirun, Fairuza, Mansdra, Randan, Asfaca, 
Darec, Masurgian, Fardan, Khcaian, Cadira, Basmac, Tuberan, Moltan, Giandur, 
Sandur, Dur, Atrc, Chlere, Basccra, Mesuam, Sadusan, Banio,' M&mehel, Kamb&ia, 
Sub&ra, Sandan, Saimur, Fabalfhhora, Razee, Sarusan, Kusa, Eased, Sura, Nodha, 
Mehyae, Falon, Caliron, and Belin. {Otogruphiik Nubientii, pp. 66, 67). 

< C<Manjhbari,*’ Bod. MS.] 

* [Generally spelt MansCiria" by Idrisl.] 

* [This is the '*Annari'’ of the other geographers; and one of the Bod. MSS. 
aft'or^ some warrant for so reading it here.] 

* [«Sad<istui,'» Bod. MSS.] 

< [Here the Bod. MSS. add the following namee--'^ As&wal, Falkamln, R&sak, 
AforiAn, and Loaha (or Kosha).'*] 
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six miles between the mouth of the great MihiAn and Debal. From 
Debal to Nirun, on the west of the Mihr&n, three days* journey. 
Nirun is half way between Debal and Mansura, and people going 
from one town to the other here cross the river. 

Nirun is n town of little importance, but it is fortified, and its 
inhabitants are rich. Trees are rare. From henoe to Mansiira 
rather more than three days. 

Mansura, tho city last mentioned, is surrounded by a branch of 
the Mihran, although it is at a distance from the river. It is on 
the west of the principal branch of the river which flows from its 
sourca to Ealari, a town situated one days* journey from Mansura. 
At Kdlari it divides — the principal branch runs towards Mansura, 
the other flows northward as far as SharusAn [Sadusan], it then turns 
westwards and rejoins the chief stream, forming henceforward only 
one river. The junction takes place twelve miles below Mansura. 
The Mihrin passes on to Nirun, and then flows into the Sea. 
Mansura occupies a space of a mile square. The climate is hot. 
The country produces dates and sugar-canes in abundance. There 
ai'e hardly any other fruits, if we except one, a sort of fruit called 
laiinun, as big as an apple and of a veiy sour taste, and another 
which resembles the peach both in shape and taste. Mansura was 
built at the beginning of the reign of A1 Mansur,* of the ’Abbfeide 
family, This prince gave his name (“the victorious**) to four 
different cities, os a good augury that they might stand for ev^. 
The first was Baghdad in ’Ir4k; the second, Mansura in Sind; 
the third, A1 Masfsa, on the Mediterranean; the fourth, that of 
Mesopotamia. That of which we are now speaking is great, 
populous, rich, and commercial. Its environs are fertile. The 
buildings are constructed of bricks, tiles, and plaster.. It is a 
place of recreation and of pleasure. Trade flourishes. The bazars 
are filled with people, and well stocked with goods. The lower 
classes wear the Persian costume, but the princes wear tunics, and 
allow their hair to grow long like the princes of India. The money 
is silver and copper. The weight of the drachma (dindr) is five 
times that of the (ordinary) drachma. The Tatariya coins also are 
current here. Fish is plentiful, meat is cheap, and foreign and 
native fruits abound. The name of this city in Indian is Mirmw, 
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It 18 considered one of the dependencies of Sind, like Debal,*N{ri!iii, 
Binia, Kalarf, Atri, Sharus^n, Jandaur, Manh4bar( [Manj&barf], 
Basmak and Multan. 

Banfa is a little town. The inhabitants are of mixed blood and 
are rich. Living here is cheap and agreeable. From B4nia to 
Monsura, three days, to Mamhal six, to Debal two. From hence to 
M&mhal and Eaidbaya the country is nothing but a marine strand, 
without habitations and almost without water ; consequently, it is 
impassable for travellers. 

Mamhal is situated between Sind and India. Upon the confines 
of the desert just mentioned there dwells a hardy race called Mand 
[Med]. They graze their flocks to ^within a short distance of 
Mimhal. These people are numerous. They have many horses and 
camels, and they extend their incursions as far as Dur [Alor] upon 
the banks of the Mihrdn, and sometimes they penetrate even as far 
as the frontiers of Makran. 

Dur [Alor] is situated on the banks of the Mihr&n, which runs to 
the west of the town. It is a pleasant place, and worthy of com- 
parison with Multan as regards size. From thence to Basmak, three 
days ; to Atri [Annarf], four days ; and from thence to Kalari, two 
days. 

Ealarf, upon the west bank of the Mihran, is a pretty town, well 
fortified, and is a busy tiading place. Near it the Mihran separates 
into two branches ; the largest runs towards the west as far as the 
vicinity of Mansuria, which is on the west bank; the other runs 
towards the north-west, then to the north, and then towards the west 
Both again unite at the distance of about twelve miles below Mansihria. 
Although this town [Ealari] is some distance out of the regular 
route, still it is much frequented in consequence of the profitable 
trade carried on with the inhabitants. From hence to MansAra is a 
hard day’s journey of forty miles. From E£larf to Sharusin, three 
days. 

Sharusdn [Sadus&u] is remarkable for its size and for the number of 
its fountains and canals, for the abundance of its productions and 
for its rich commerce. It is much resorted to. From Sharusdn to 
Manhdbarf [Manjdbarf], a town placed in a hollow, well buUt, of a 
pleasant aspect, surrounded with gardens, fountiuns, and running 
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waters, tlie distance is three days. From the latter place to Ffrabuz,’ 
six days. From Manh&barf to Debal, two days. In going from 
Dcbal to Firabuz the road passes by Manh4bari, and between these 
two places it runs through Ehiir, a small but populous town. 

Firabuz* is a town of which the inhabitants are rich. They cany 
on a good trade, they are men of their word and enemies of fraud, 
and they are generous and charitable. It belongs vto the province of 
Makiin, as do the towns of Efr, Darak, Rdsik (inhabited by schism- 
atics), Bah, Band, Easr-band, Asfaka, Fahlafiihra, llaskan, Tiz, and 
Balbak. 

Makrin is a vast country, but the greater part of it Is desert and 
poor. The largest of its towns is Eirusf, which is nearly as laige as 
Mult^. Palm-trees are plentiful there ; the land is cultivated, and 
and a good deal of trade is carried on. On the west of it lies Tiz, 
a small sea-port much frequented by the vessels of Fars, as well as 
by those which come from the country of ’Uman and the isle of 
Eish, which is situated in the Persian Gulf at a long day's sail 
distance. Prom Tiz to Eir [Eiz], five days. From Eir to Firabuz, 
two long days’ journey. 

Between Eir [Eiz] and Armail there are two districts which touch 
each other ; one called Rahun depends on Monsuria, and the other 
named Ealwan is a dependency of Makran. These two districts are 
tolerably fertile, and tliey produce a few dates, but the inhabitants 
rely mainly on their flocks. Whoever wishes to go from Firabuz 
to Makr&n must pass by Eir. From thence to Armdil, a dejjen- 
dency of Hakrdn, two days’ journey. 

Armail is nearly as large as Firabuz. It is well peopled, and its 
environs are pleasant The inhabitants are rich. From ArmAil to 
Eanbali, two days’ journey. Eanbali competes with Arm&l in 
respect of size, wealth, and population. It is about a mile and a 
half from the sea. Both these places are situated between Debal 
and Makran. 

Darak is a populous trading town, three days* journey from Fira- 
buz. South-west of Darak there is a high mountain, which is called 
file mountain of salt, because nearly all the water which runs from 

* [Xaimubttr. Bee Note A. in IppaJ 
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it iti saline. Therp are habitations here. From Darak to R^ak 
three days’ jounicy. 

The inhabitants of Rasvak are schismatics. Their territoiy is 
divideu into two districts, one called A1 Kharuj, the other Kir 
Kayan. The sugar-cane is much cultivated, and a considerable trade 
is carried on in a sweetmeat called fauiz, which is made here. The 
cultivation of sugar and the manuhicture of this sweetmeat are 
extensively pursued at Maskan and in the district of Kasran. The 
IXJOple of Maskan, Jaaran, and Tubaran, an5 for the most imrt 
schismatics. The territoiy of Maskan joins that of Kirman. Tlic 
inhabitants have a great reputation for couriige. They have date 
trees, camels, cereals, and the fruits of cold cur.utrios. The people 
of Makran speak Pershm and a dialect piculiar to the prcnince. 
They wear the tunic, the gown with sloovos, the cloak, waistclotli, 
and the mantlo embroidered with gold, like the inhabitants of ’Irik 
and Persia. 

Fahlafahra, Asfaka, Band, and Kasri-band are dependencies of 
Makran, which resemble each other very much in 2 )oint of size, the 
luiture and extent of their trade, and the state of their population. 
From Fahlafahra to Kasiik, two days. From Falilafahra to Asfaka, 
two days. From Asfaka to Bapd, one towards the west. From 
Asfaka to Darak, three days. From Band to Kasri-band, one day. 
From Kasri-band to Kia, four days. From Mansuria to Tubaran 
about fifteen days. 

Tubaran [Turan] is near Fahraj, which belongs to Kinmiii. It 
is a well fortified town, and is situated on the banks of a river of the 
same name (Tubardn), which are cultivated and fertile. Fn)m hence 
to Fardan, a commercial town, the environs of which are well popu- 
lated, four days. Kfrkayan lies to the west of Fardan, on the road 
to Tubardn. The country is well populated and is very fertile. 'I’he 
vine grows here and divers sorts of fruit trees, but palms are not to 
be found. From Tubardn to Mastah,' a town in the midst of the 
desert, where many camels and sheep are bred, three days. From 
Tubardn to Multdn, on the bonlers of Sind, ten days. 

Multan is close upon India ; some authors, indeed, place it in that 
country. It equals Mausura in size, and is called ** the house of 
- [“Masks,*' Bod. MS.] 
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gold.” There is an idol here, which is highly venerated by the 
Indians, who come on pilgrimages to visit it from the most distant 
parts of the country, and make offerings of valuables, ornaments, 
and immense quantities of perfumes. This idol is surrounded by 
its servants and slaves, who feed and dress upon the produce of these 
rich offerings. It is in the human form with four sides,' and is 
sitting upon a seat made of bricks and plaster. It is entirely covered 
with a skin like red morocco, so that the eyes only ore visible. Some 
maintain that the interior is made of wood, but others deny this. 
However it may be, the body is entii*ely covered. The eyes are 
formed of precious stones, and upon its head there is a golden crown 
set with jewels. It is, as we have said, square, and its arms, below 
the elbows, seem to be four in number. The temple of this idol is 
situated in the middle of Multan, in the most frequented bazar. It 
is a dome-shaped building. Tlie upper part of the dome is gilded, 
and the dome and the gates are of great solidity. The columns are 
very lofty and the walls coloured. Around the dome are the dwell- 
ings of the attendants of tho idol, and of those who live upon the 
produce of that worship of which it is the object. There is no idol 
in India or in Sind wliich is more highly venerated. The people 
make it the object of a pious pilgrimage, and to obey it is a law. So 
far is tliis earned, that, when neighbouring princes make war against 
the country of Multan, either for the purpose of plunder or for 
currying off the idol, the priests have only to meet, threaten the 
aggressors with its anger and predict their destrtiction, and the 
assailants at once renounce their design. Without this fear the 
town of Multan would be destroyed. It is not surprising, then, that 
the inhabitants adore the idol, exalt its power, and maintain that its 
presence secures divine protection. Being ignorant of the name of 
the man who set it up, they content themselves with saying that it 
is a wonder. Multan is a large city commanded by a citadel which 
has four gates and is surrounded by a moat. Provisions are abundant, 
and the taxes arc light, so that the })eople are in easy circumstances. 
It bears the name of “the house of gold Farkh,” because Muham- 
mad bin Yusuf, brother of HajjAj, found forty bah&rs of gold (a 


^ [“ EUe Mt de forme humaine ei ii quetre cotes.** — JaubirU"] 
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bahdr weighs 333 minas*) concealed there in a house. Farkh and 
Bahar have the same signification. The environs of this city are 
watered by a little river wliich falls into the Mihran of Sind. 

At one mile from Multan is Jandur [Jand-rud] — a collection of 
forts strongly built, very high, and well supplied with fresh water. 
The governor passes the spring time and his holidays here. Ibn 
Haukal sUites that in his time the governor used to go oveiy Friday 
from these castles : Multan mounted upon an elephant, according 
to an ancient usage The greater part of the population is Musul- 
m4n, so also is the judicial authority and the civil administration. 

Sandur is situated three days* journey south of Multan. It is 
famous for its trade, wealth, sumptuous apparel, and the abundance 
which prevails on the tables of the inhabitants. It is considered to 
form part of India, and is situated on the banks of a river which 
falls into the Mihran above Samand. Going from Multan towards 
the north there is a desert which extends as far as the eastern 
boundary of Tubaran. From Multin to the vicinity of Mansura 
the country is occupied by a warlike race, called Nadha. It 
consists of a number of tribes scattered about between Tubaran 
Makran, Multdn, and Mansura, like the Berber nomads. The 
Nadhas have peculiar dwellings, and marshes in which they take 
refuge, on the west of the Mihran. They possess excellent 
camels, and, particularly, a sort which they breed, called Karah. 
This is held in high esteem in Khurasan and the rest of Persia. 
It resembles the camel of-Balkh and the female camel of Samar- 
kand, for it is of good temper and has two humps ; not like the 
camels of our countries, which have only one. From Mansura 
the confines of Nadha six days. From the confines of Nad ha to 
the city of Kir [Kiz] about ten days. From Nadha to Tiz, at the 
extremity of Maknin, sixteen days. The town wliich the Nadhas 
most frequent for buying, selling, and other matters, is Kandail. 
Kir Kayan is a district known by the name of Ail,* inhabited 
by Musulmans and other jicople dependant on the Nadhas of whom 

' [“The mina is a weight of about two pounds. Our author in order to explain 
the meaning of farkh, employs the term bahkr, the value of which it is unfortunately 
difficult to determine.**— 

* [“Not Abil. Our two MSS. agree in the orthography of this name, which 
seems to be of Turkish origin.’*— 
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we have just spoken. The country produces com, raisins, fruits, 
camels, oxen, and sheep. It bears the name of Ail, because a man 
of that name conquered it (in ancient times), and laid the foundation 
of its prosperity. From Kandail to Monsura about ten days. 

The towns of Khur Kakhlia, Rusa, and Eadir& belong to Sind. 
The last two are about equal in size, and carry on some trade with 
the Nadhas. On Tubaran there are dependent — Mahyak, Kir Kdyan, 
Sura, Fardan, Kashr^, and Masuijan. Between Tubaran and Man^ 
siira there are vast deserts, and on the north, towards Sijistdn, there 
are countries which are equally barren, and which are difScult of 
access. 

Masurian is a well-peopled commercial town, surrounded with 
villages, and built upon the banks of the river of Tubardn, from 
which town it is forty-two miles distant From Masurjan to Darak- 
yamuna, 141 miles is the computed distance. From Darak-yamuna 
to Ffrabuz or Firabus, 175 miles. 

The countries of India which touch upon Sind are — ^Mfimhal, 
Kambaya, Sub&ra, Ehdbirun, Sindin, Masdya, Saimur, and the mari- 
time isles of Aubkfn, Mand, Eulam-MaK, and Sindin. The towns 
of India are very numerous^ among them may be mentioned 
Mdmhal, Kambdya, Subara, Asdwal, Jan&wal, Sindan, Saimur, J^- 
dur, Sandur, Bumala ; in the desert : Ealbata, Aughasht, Nahrwdra, 
and Lahawar. 

Mamhal is by some numbered among the cities of India; by 
others among those of Sind. It is situated at the extremity of the 
desert which stretches between Eamb&ya, Debal, and Bfinia. It 
is a town of moderate importance on the route of travellers pass- 
ing from Sind to India. But little trade is carried on here. The 
environs are peoplpd> and produce small quantities of fruit; but 
there are numerous flocks. From hence to Mansflra, through Binia,* 
is considered niiie days. From Mimhal to Eamb&ya, five days. 

Eamb^&ya stands three miles from the sea, and is very pretty. It 
is well known as a naval station. Merchandise from every country 
is found here, and is sent on from hence to other countries. It is 
placed at the extrexhity of a bay, where vessels can enter and cast anchor. 
It is well supplied with water, and there is a fine fortress erected by 
the government of India to prevent the inroads of the inhabitants of 
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the island of K(sh. Worn Kambaya to the isle of Aubkfn, two-and- 
a-half days' sail. From Aubkin to Debal, two days. Kambaya 
is fertile in wheat and rice. Its mountains produce the Indian 
kana. The inhabitants are idolaters (Buddhists). From hence to 
the island of Mand, the inhabitants of which are thieves, the passage 
is six miles. To Kuli on the shore, also six miles ; and to Subara, 
about five days. 

Subara is situated one-and-a-half mile from the sea. It is a popu- 
lous,' busy town, and is considered one of the entrepots of India. 
They fish for pearls here. It is in the vicinity of Bara, a small 
island, on which some cocoa-nut trees and the costus grow. From 
Subara to Sinddn is considered five days. 

Sindan is a mile-and-a-half from the sea. It is populous, and the 
people are noted for their industry and intelligence. They are rich 
and of a warlike temper. The town is large, and has an extensive 
commerce both in exports and imports. East of Sindan there is an 
island bearing the same name and dependent on India. It is large 
and well cultivated, and the cocoa-nut palm, kani, and rattan grow 
there. 

Saimur, five days from Sindan, is a large well-built town. Cocoa- 
nut trees grow here in abundance ; henna also grows here, and the 
mountains produce many aromatic plants, which are exported. 

Five miles by sea (from Eulam Mali) lies the island of Mali, 
which is large and pretty. It is an elevated plateau, but not very 
hilly, and is covered with vegetation. The pepper vine grows in 
this island, as in Eandarfna and Jirbatan, but it is found nowhere 
else but in these three places. It is a shrub, having a trunk like 
that of the vine ; the leaf is like the convolvulus, but longer ; it 
bears grapes like those of the Shabuka, each bunch of which is 
sheltered by a leaf which curls over when the fruit is ripe. White 
pepper is what is gathered as it begins to ripen, or even before. Ibn 
Khurd^ba states that the leaves curl over the bunches to protect 
them from the rain, and that they return to their natural position 
when the rain is oyer — a surprising fact ! 

Kambaya, Sub4ra, Sindan, and Saimur form part of India. The 
last named belongs to a country whose king is called BalhfM : his 
kingdom is vast, well*peopled, commercial, and fertile. It pays 
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heavy taxes, so that the king is immensely rich. Many aromatics 
and perfumes are produced in this country. 

The name (or rather the title) of BalhSra means king of kings. 
It is hereditary here as in other parts of the country, where, when ft 
king ascends a throne he takes the name of his predecessor and 
transmits it to his heir. This is a regular custom from which these 
people never depart. There is the same rule with the kings of 
Nubia, Zanj, Ghana, Persia, and in the Homan empire, in respect of 
the hereditary descent of names. The work of ’UWdu-llah Ibn 
Khurdadba contains a passage concerning this which is worth quo- 
tation : — “ Kings,” he says, ** generally bear hereditary titles, — thus 
those of China have b^n called B^hbugh (or B^ghbun) for cen- 
turies, and the title descends in regular order. Among the kings of 
India there are the Balhara, Jaba, Tafir, Hazr [Juzr] ’Abat, Dumi 
[Hahmi] and K^run. These names are taken only by the prince 
who reigns over the province or country, no other has any right to 
assume them, but whoever reigns takes the name. Among the 
Turks, the Tibetans, and the Khazars, the king is called Kh£k(n, but 
among the Khizlij he takes the title of Khai Ehuya which is here- 
ditary. In the Hanah the kings are called Fanjab. In the Homan 
empire they take the title of Caesar, which descends upon all those 
who wield the supreme power. Among the Aghzaz they are called 
Shdi Sh4, or king of kings, a title hereditary like the rest. Finally, 
among the Persians they are called E&sra [Chosroes]. Among the 
people who dwell in the Sud&n the names of the kings are derived 
from their countries, — thus the ruler of Qhfina is called Gh&na, the 
king of Kaugha is called Eaugha. But enough upon this subject.” 

Among the towns of India comprised in the present section ore 
Ehabirun and Asawal, both of tiiem populous, commercial, rich, 
industrious, and productive of useful articles. At the time we write, 
the Musulmans have made their way into the greater part of these 
countries and have conquered them. Please God we will hereafter 
describe those which are on their frontiers and some others. 

Eighth Ssction« — ^The present section contains a description of 
part of the coast of India, comprising Bariih [Baruch], Sind&pdr, 
Bdna [Tinna], Kandarina, Jirbat&n, EalUyin, Liiluwii Eanja, 
Samandirun, — and in the interior of the country, D&laka, Jan&wal, 
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Nahrwara, Kandalv&r, Eumala, Kalbata and Aghushta, on the 
borders of the deserts ; Kabul, Khawas, Hasak, Muridas, Madiyar, 
TatU, Dadah [Darh], Manibar [Malabar], Malwa, Niyasat, Atrfisi, 
Nija, Kashmir the Lower, Maidara, Karmiit, Kashmir the Upper, 
Kanauj, Bastana, and the islands of the Indian Sea, Malian, Balbak, 
Tarwaklij, Masnaha and Samandar. We shall describe all these 
countries without omitting anything remarkable or curious that they 
may afford. 

Baruh [Baruch, Broach] is a large handsome town, well-built of 
bricks and plaster. The inhabitants are rich and engaged in trade, 
and they freely enter upon speculations and distant expeditions. It 
is a port for the vessels coming from China, as it is also for those of 
Sind. Prom hence to Saimur is considered two days* journey, and 
to Nahrwara eight days through a flat country where they travel in 
carriages on wheels. In all Nahrwira and its environs there is 
ho other mode of travelling except in chariots drawn by oxen under 
the control of a driver. These carriages are fitted with harness and 
traces, and are used for the carriage of goods. 

Between Baruh and NahrwAra there are two towns, one called 
Hanawal (or Janawal), the other Dulaka. They are about equal in 
size, and are somewhat less than a day’s journey distant from each 
other. Dulaka is on the banks of a river which flows into the sea, 
forming an estuaiy, on the west of which stands the town of Baruh, 
(the name of which is also pronounced Barus), Both these towns 
stand at the foot of a chain of mountains which lie to the north, and 
which are called ITndaran,^ they are of a white colour approaching 
to yellow. The kana grows here as well as a few cocoa nut trees. 
In the vicinity of Hanawal (or Janawal) stands the town of Asawal,* 
which is very much like the other two both in size and in the con- 
dition of its population. A good trade is carried on in all thi*ee. 

Nalurwdra is governed by a great prince who bears the title of 
Balhara. He has troops and elephants; he worships the idol 
Buddha ; wears a crown of gold upon his head, and dresses in rich 
stuffs. He rides a good deal on horseback, but especially on^e a 
week when he goes out attended only by women, one hundred in 

» [Vindhya >] 

2 Ycilkwal** is the old name of Ahmadabad. Bird's Gozerat, 187. 
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number, richly clad, wearing xinga of gold and nlver upon their feet 
and hands, and their hair in curls. They engage in various games 
and in sham fights, while their king marches at their head. The 
ministers and the commanders, of the troops never accompany the 
king except when he marches against rebels, or to repulse encroach- 
ments made upon bis territories by neighbouring kings. He has 
nuineix>us elephants, and these constitute the chief strength of his 
army. His power is hereditary, so also is his title Balhara, which 
signifies king of kings. The town of Nahrw&ra is frequented by 
large numbers of Musulman traders who go there on business. 
They are honourably received by the king and his ministers, and 
find protection and safety. 

The Indians are naturally inclined to justice, and never depart 
from it in their actions. Their good faith, honesty and fidelity to 
their engagements are well known, and they are so famous for 
these qualities that people flock to their country from every side ; 
hence the country is flourishing and their condition prosperous. 
Among other choraoteristic marks of their love of truth and horror 
of vice, the following is related: — ^When a man has a right to 
demand anything of another, and he happens to meet him, he has 
oifly to draw a circular line upon the ground and to make his 
debtor enter it, which •the latter never fails to do, and the debtor 
cannot leave this circle without satisfying his creditor, or obtaining 
the remission of the debt. 

The inhabitants of Nahrwara live upon rico, peas, beans, haricots, 
lentils, mash, fish, and animals that have died a natural death, for 
they never kill winged or other animals. They have a great vene- 
ration for oxen, and by a privilege confined to the species, they 
inter tliem after death. ' When these animals are enfeebled by age, 
and ai'e unable to work, they free them from all labour and provide 
them with food without exacting any ibtum. 

The people of India bum their dead and do not raise tombs for 
them. When the king dies they construet a vehicle of an appro- 
priate size, and raised about two palms above the ground. On this 
they place the bier surmounted by the crown, and the corpse, clad in 
all its fbneral ornaments, being laid upon the bier, it is dragged by 
slaves all round the city. The head is uncovered and the hair 
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drags upon the*grodnd. This is done that every one may see (the 
corpse), and a herald goes before uttering, in the Indian langoage. 
words of which the following is the sense, — “ People ! behold your 
king, so and so by name, son of so and so. He lived happily and 
mightily for so many years. He is no more, and all that he pos* 
sessed has escaped from his hands. Nothing now remains to him 
and he will feel no more pain. Bemember, he has dhown you the 
way which you must follow.** This being said, when all the cere- 
monies are concluded, they take the corpse to the place where the 
bodies of kings are burnt, and commit it to the flames. These 
people do not grieve and lament very much on these ocoasionst In 
all the countries of Hind and Sind there are Husulmana and they 
l}uiy their dead secretly by night in their houses, but like the 
Indians they do not give way to long lamentations. 

In the count y of the Balhara concubinage is permitted with all 
persons except married women. Thus a man may have ihteroourse 
with his daughter, his sister, or his aunts, provided they be un- 
married. 

Opposite the sea-port town of Baruh lies the island of MuUan, 
which produces pepper in large quantities, and is two days* journey 
from Sin<Un. From Sindan to Balbak is also two days. Balbak 
produces cocoa nuts, figs, bananits, and rice. It is here that vessels 
change their courses for the difierent islands of India. From 
hence to the place called Great Abyss they reckon two days. From 
the island of Balbak to that of Sarandib is one day or more. 

From the town of Baruh, along the coast, to Sindibur four days. 
Sindibur is situated on a great golf where ships cast anchor. It 
is a commercial town, and contains fine buildings and rich bazars. 
From hence to B&na [T4nna] upon the coast four days. 

Bana [Tanna] is a pretty town upon a great gulf where vessels 
anchor and from whence they set sail. In the neighbouring moun- 
tains the kana and tabdshCr grow. The roots of the kan& which are 
gathered here txans{)orted to the east and to the west The 
tabashir is adulterated by mixing it with ivory cinders, but the real 
article is extracted from the roots of the reed called sharJeit as we 
have already said. From Bina [Tinna] to Fandarfna' is four days’ 

^ [** Kandartaa" is p. 86.] 
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journey. Fandarina is a town built at the mouth of a river which 
comes from Manibar [Malabar] where vessels from India and Sind 
cast anchor. The inhabitants are rich, the markets well supplied, and 
trade flourishing. North of this town there is a very high mountain 
covered with trees, villages, and flocks. The cardamom grows here, 
and forms the staple of a considerable trade. It grows like the 
grains of hemp, and the grains are enclosed in pods. From Fanda- 
rina to Jirbatan, a populous town on a little river, is five days. Jt 
is fertile in rice and grain, and supplies provisions to the markets 
of Sarandib. Pepper grows in the neighbouring mountains. From 
Jirbatan to Sanji and EaikasAr two days. These are maritime 
towns near to each other ; the neighbourhood produces rice and com. 
From hence to Kilkayan one day. From Kilk&y&n to Lulu and to 
Eanja one day. The vicinity is fertile in rice and wheat, and pro- 
duces sapan wood abundantly. The growth of this tree resembles 
that of the oleander. Cocoa nut trees abound. From Kanja to 
SamandAr thirty miles. 

Samandar is a large town, commercial, and rich, where there are 
good profits to bo made. It is a port dependant upon Kanauj, king 
of this country. It stands upon a river which comes from the 
country of Kashmir. Rico and various grains, especially excellent 
wheat, are to be obtained here. Aloe wood is brought hither from 
the country of KArmdt [Kamrup ?] 15 days* distance, by a river of 
which the waters are sweet. The aloe wood which comes from 
this country is of a superior quality and of a delicious perfume. It 
grows in the mountains of Karan. One day’s sail from this city 
there is a large island well peopled and frequented by merchants of 
all countries. It is four days distant from the island of Sarandib. 
To the north, at seven days* distance from Samandar, is the city of 
Kashmir the inner, celebrated throughout India, which is under the 
rule of Kanauj. From Kashmir to Karmut four days. From 
Kashmir to Kanauj about seven days. This is a* fine commercial 
city which gives its name to the king of the country. It is built 
upon the banks of a large river which falls into the Musabu* 

This river Musala is called by the author of the Book of MarvelSy 
the River of Perfumes. It rises in the mouhtrins of Kdran, washes 
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the walls of the town of Asnand, passes the foot of the mountain of 
Lunija, then by the town of Kilkayan, and at length falls into the 
sea. Many aromatics are produced upon its banks, as its name 
indicates. Between Basnand and Kashmir the outer, there are four 
days journey. Kashmir is reckoned among the number of the most 
celebrated cities. Its inhabitants war with the infidel Turks, and 
they often suffer injury from the Khizilji Turks. Atrasa, which 
stands upon the banks of the Indian Qanges,* is four days journey 
from Kashmir the outer. It is large, well-built, well watered, and 
one of the strongest places of Kanauj, the limits of which extend as 
far as Kabul and Lahdwar. The Kanauj is a king who has numer- 
ous eirmies under his command, a vast empire and a great number 
of elephants ; no king in India has so many. His power and his 
wealth are great, and his armies formidable. From Atrasa to Ydnisat 
[Benares ?], a large city, also on the bank of the Ganges, five days. 
From thence to Madiar on the Ganges seven days. This is a rich 
commercial town, populous, and surrounded by numero^is villages. 
From thence to Nahrw&ra on the west bank of the Ganges, and of 
which we have already spoken, seven days. From Madiar to the 
city of Malwa five days. 

Malwa is a pleasant town, and much frequented. It is sur- 
rounded with many villages, buildings, and farms. Among the 
number of its dependencies are Dadh (Darh) and Tata. From 
Malwa to Dadh four days. From Dadh to Tata two days. Labor 
is a country which joins* the latter. From Moridas to Tata three 
days. 

Moridas, a commercial town, is a very strong place, garrisoned by 
the troops of K4bul. It is situated on the declivity of a very high 
mountain, on which grow the kan& and khaizuran. 

KimdAh^r ig a citj buUt in the mountains of which we have just 
spoken, eight days* journey from Moridas, and the road from one 
place to the other passes over the mountains. It is a considerable 
town, and well-peopled. The inhabitants are remarkable for the 
manner in which they allow their beards to grow. Their beards 
are large and very thick, and hang down to their knees. This has 

f Truilatad conjectunJly, for the word is wanting.**— 
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given rise to a proverbial saying. They are stont in person, and 
wear the Turkish costume. The country produces wheat, rice, 
various grains, sheep, and oxen. They oat sheep which have died a 
natural death, but not oxen, as we have already observed. From 
Kandahdr to Nahrwira is five days* journey in carriages. The 
people of EandahAr are often at war with those of Kabul, which is 
an Indian city, large and well built, bordering upon Tukhdrist&n. 
The mountains produce excellent aloe wood, and the neighbourhood 
supplies cocoa nuts and myrobolans, which grow in the hills, and of 
that sort which is called E4buli, from this town. In the lowlands 
saffron is largely cultivated, and is the object of a large export 
trade. It is a hazardous crop, depending upon the state of the 
atmosphere. The city of Kandahar is defended by a very strong 
citadel built upon a scarped rock, and is accessible by one road 
only. It is inhabited by Musulmans, and there is a quarter in 
which the infidel Jews dwell. No king can take the title of ShAh 
until he has been inaugurated at Kabul. According to an ancient 
law, the assumption of power must be made in that city, hence it is 
resorted to from foreign and very distant countries. In the fertile 
lands of K&bul a good deal of indigo is cultivated of the very best 
quality, it has a great repute, and is the object of a great trade. 
Cotton cloths are also made here, and are exported to^ China, 
KhurAs&n, and Sind. There are some well-known iron mines in the 
mountains of KAbul. The metal is of a grey colour, and veined— it 
becomes very sha^. 

ArzalAn, EhawAs, and Khibar are dependencies of KAbul, with 
divers villages and fortified places. From KAbul to EhawAs four 
days. From KhawAs to Hasak five days. From Hasak to KAbul, 
through a tolerably level country, three days. From KAbul to 
Kalbata four days. Ealbata and Bumala are on the borders of 
the desert whidi separates MultAn from SijistAn. They are both 
towns of middling size, inhabited by Sindians, Indians, and a few 
natives of SijistAn. They produce wheat, rice, and fruits in small 
quantities. The drinking water is obtained from fountains and 
wells. Cotton cloths are made here, and sold in the country found. 
At the east of MultAn is the town of Aughasht^ four days* journey 
from Kandahar, and the same from MultAn, A small quantity of 
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kanA grows in the environs. The inhabitants are few'but riob. 
From Anghasht to Bomala ten days. From Rnmala to Ealbala 
throe days. From Aughasht to Sandur three days. 

This is the sum of what we had to say about the country com* 
prised in the present Section. As to the maritime portion, what we 
have already said about the islands seems sufficient Nevertheless, 
it is well to bow that, starting from the island of Sarandib, of 
which we have spoken under the first climate, with the intention of 
gaining the continent by the shortest course, Jirbatan* is the place 
to land at, for this is but little more than half a day’s sail. If it is 
necessary to go towards the east, the landing must be made at 
Eaikas&r, or at the foot of the mountain of Umri, which is very 
high, stretches towards the north, and forms a large reef in the sea. 
From this reef to Sarandib is about four days. All this well*known 
mouniain is covered with sapan wood, which is exported. The root 
of the sapan quickly soothes the pain caused by the bite of serpents. 
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IX. 


A'SA'RU-L BILAD 

OF 

ZAKARfYA AL KAZWfNf. 


Zakariya son of Muhammad son of Mahmud is surnamed 
Kazwini, from the town of Kazwin or Kashin in Persia, where lie 
was bonr. He was not a traveller, but compiled his wi^rks from 
the writings of Fstakhri, Ibn HaukaK and others, \vh -in In* re- 
gularly cites as his authorities. His w'orks wen* 'Mii* just 
after the middle of the thirteenth century, about (i2C;t 

A.D.) according to Casiri, or 674 (1275 a.l ; .i« . : to Haji 

Khalfa. He has been called the Pliny o! ' . Hi- was 

author of the work called 'Ajdibu-lMakhiuh . -i QhannhuA 
Maujuddty “Wonders of things created, and u.irvels of thitigs 
existing,” also of the Amru4 Bifdd 7ca Akhhdrud dhud, ‘‘ Mo- 
numents of countries, and memoirs of men.” A few extracts 
have been taken from the last work, containing matter derived 
from other sources than the books previously quoted. 

M. Reinaudjin his introduction to A boulfeda, ascribes to Kazwini 
tha authorship of the work called '"Ajmbu-l bulddriy “ Wonders of 
Countries.” He found the contents of this work to be in the main 
identical with those of the Asiiru-l bilad, but containing more bio- 
graphical notices. This opinion is coiifimied by a short Persian 
account of a work called “ Bahru-l buklan,” wliich is among Sir 
H. Elliot's MSS., and seems to liavc been written expressly for 
him. There is no copy of the work itself among the MSS., 
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though Sir H. must once have liad one in his possession. 

The notice says, The Bahru-1 buld&n is not a distinct work, but 
is a Persian translation of the Asaru-l Bildd \va Akhbaru-1 ^Ib4d, 
well known in the world by the name ’Ajaibu-1 buldan, written 
in Arabic by Zakariya bin Muhammad Kazwini/' It is curious, 
however, that the ’Ajaibn-1 buldan^ is frequently quoted by 
Kazwini in the Asaru-l bilad, as being the w^ork of Mis’ar 
bin Muhalhil, — a traveller who went to China and India 
about 331 A.H. (942 a.d.). Several instances of this will be 
found in the following extracts. It is hard to believe that 
Kazwini thus quoted his own work, or that he would refer 
the authorship of his own book to another person. If then, 
Kazwini is really the author of a work called 'Aj4ibu-1 buldan, 
it is only reasonable to conclude that he adopted the title of his 
predecessor’s work. Mis’ar bin Muhalhil is quoted by Ydkut 
in his great Dictionary, and the fragments which he and Kaz- 
wini preserved have been selected and published with a Latin 
translation by M. Kurd dc Schloezer.^ There is another Persian 
translation of the As£ru-1 bil4d among Sir H. Elliot’s MSS,, 
bearing the title “ Sairu-l bil4d.'' This MS. is called an 
“abstract,’' and was copied, and perhaps “abstracted,” expressly 
for Sir H. Elliot, from a copy in the possession Mr. J. 
Bardoe Elliott. The articles relating to India are given in full, 
but the others are greatly abbreviated. This work is said to 
be very scarce. 

Extbacts. 

. KtJLAx. — A large city in India. .Mis’ar bin Muhalhil, who visited 
the place, says that be did not see either a temple or an idol there. 
When their king dies the people of the place choose another from 
China. There is no physician in India except in this city. The 
buildings are curious, for the pillars are (covered >vith) shells from 

1 The title is a fhtoiirite one. Mas’^udi cites the work of A1 Jtbia, ‘^Kitkbud amshr 
wa *Ajaihtt4 buldha** (Book iz.) ant$ page 21. 

* Beinaud : AbouifkUt, czliii. Jf#m. stir tJndi, p. 23. 
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the hacks of fishes The inhabitants do not eat fish, nor do they 
slaughter animals, but they eat carrion. They manufiscture clay 
vessels, which are sold in our cities like those of China, but hey 
are not. the same, because the clay of China is harder than that of 
Kulam, and bears the fire better. The vessels of Kulam ate 
blackish, but those of China are whiter than all others. There are 
places here where the teak tree ^ows to a very great height, 
exceeding even a hundred cubits. Brazil wood, ratans, and kana 
also grow here in abundance. Rhubarb grows here, the leaves of 
which are the Sazaju-1 Hindi, Indian leaf, and are held in high 
esteem as a medicine for the eyes. They bring here various som 
of aloe wood, c<amphor, and frankincense. Aloe wood is also 
brought hither from the islands beyond the equator, where no one 
has ever gone and seen the tree. Water comes into it from the 
north. There is a mine of yellow sulphur here, and a mine of 
copper, the condensed smoke of which makes excellent vitriol. 

MultXk. — lKazwin( quotes Istakhri at some length, hiU gives adiu 
lional particulars from other writers.] Alis’ar bin Muhalhil says that 
it is the last city of India bordering on China.^ It is a laige 
fortified and impregnable city, and is held in high esteem by the 
Hindus and Chinese, for it contains a temple which is for them 
a place of worship and pilgrimage, as Mecca is for the Muham- 
madans. The inhabitants are Musulmans and infidels, but the 
government is in the hands of the former. The infidels have a 
large temple there and a great idol (budd). The chief mosque is 
near this temple. Islam prevails there, and its orders mid interdicts 
are obeyed. All this is related by Mis’ar bin Mulialhil 000 
same author says that the summit of the temple is 300 cubits [zahi’], . 
and the height of the idol is 20 cubits. The houses of the servants 
and devotees are around the temple, and there are no idol worshippers 
in Multfin besides those who dwell in these precincts [kosr] o o • 
The ruler of Multdn does not abolish this idol, because he takes the 
large offerings which are brought to it, and disburses certain sums 

‘ [The translator in the Sairu-1 biiad very rarely departs from his text, bat he 
observes in this article that a good deal has beea written in many books about 
Multan which is not accurate, and that Mult&n is not near China, unless there be 
some other than the well-known town of that name.] 
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to the attendants fbr their maintenanoe* When the Indians make 
an attack upon the town, the Husulmins bring out the idol, and 
when the infidels see it (about to be) broken or burnt, they retire. 
Ibnu-1 Fakih says that an Indian came to this idol, and placed upon 
his head a crown of cotton, daubed with pitch ; he did the same witli 
his fingers, and having set fire to it he staid before the idol until it 
was burnt 

Saim({b. — A city of Hind near the confines of Sind. Tlie people 
are verj beautiful and handsome, from being bom of Turk and 
Indian parents. There are Musulmdns, Christians, Jews, and Fire- 
worshippers there. The merchandize of the Turks is conveyjed 
hither, and (he aloes called Saimuri are named from this place. 
The temple of Saimur is an idol temple, on the summit of a high 
eminence, under the charge of keepers. There are idols in it of 
turquoise and baijadak,^ which are highly venerated. In the city 
there are mosques, Christian churches synagogues, and Fire 
temples. The infidels do not slaughtei animals, nor do they eat 
flesh, fish, or eggs; but there are some who will eat animals that 
have fallen down precipices, or that have been gored to death, but 
they do not eat those that have died a natural death. This informa- 
tion has been derived from Mis’ar bin Mubalhil, author of the 
’Ajaibu-1 buldan, who travelled into various countries and recorded 
their wonders. 

SoiikXt. — A celebrated city of India, situated on the shore of the 
sea, and washed by its waves. Among the wonders of that place 
was the temple in which was placed the idol called Somnat. This 
idol was in the middle of the temple without anything to support it 
from below, or to suspend it from above. -It was held in the 
highest honour among the Hindus, and whoever beheld it fioating 
in the air was struck with amazement, whether he was a Musulman 
or an infidel. The Hindus used to go on pilgrimage to it whenever 
there was an eclipse of the moon, and would then assemble there to 
the number of more than a hundred thousand. They telieved that the 
souls of men used to meet there after separation from the body, and 
that the idol used to incorporate them at its pleasure in‘ other bodies, 
in accordance with their doctrine of transmigration. The ebb and 
’ [A stone like a ruby.] 
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flow of the tide was considered to be the worship paid to the idol by 
the sea. Everything of the most precious was brought there as 
offerings; and the temple wss endowed with more than 10;000 
villages. There is a river (the Ganges) which is held sacred; 
between "^.luch and Somnit the distance is 200 parasangs. They 
used to bring the water of this river to SomnAt every day, and 
wash the temple with it, A thousand brahmans were employed in 
worshipping the idol and attending on the visitors, ai^d 500 damsels 
sung and danced at the door — all these were maintained upon the 
endowments of the temple. The edifice was built upon fifty*six 
pillars of teak, covered with lead. The shrine of the idol was dark, 
but was lighted by jewelled chandeliers of great value. Near it 
was a chain of gold weighing 200 mans. When a portion (watch) 
of the. night closed, this chain used to be shaken like bells to rouse a 
fresh lot of brahmans to perform worship. When the Sultan Yaminu-d 
Daula Mahmud bin Subuktigln went to wage religious war against 
India, he made great efforts to capture and destroy Somndt, in the hope 
that the Hindus would then become Muhammadans. He aixivcd tjiere 
in the middle of Zi-l k’ada, 416 a.h. (Heoember, 1025 a.d.). The 
Indians made a desperate resistance. They would go weeping and 
crying for help into the temple, and then issue forth to battle and 
fight till all were killed. Hie number of the slain exceeded 50,000. 
The king looked upon the idol with wonder, and gave orders for the 
seizing of the spoil, and the appropriation of the treasures. There 
were many idols of gold and silver and vessels set with jewels, all 
of which had been sent there by the greatest personages in India. 
The value of the things found in the temples of the idols exceeded 
twenty thousand thousand dinira.' When the king asked his com- 
panions what they had to say about the marvel of the idol, and oi 
its staying in the air without prop or support, several maintained 
that it was upheld by some hidden support The king directed a 
person to go and feel all around and above and below it with a 
spear, which he did, but met with no obstacle. One of the atten 

* [Thi wordias gim la Wusteii^l4's tditHm ar? 
m traailsted in the flaum-l Bilhd j)j^ } wd Oildemriiler' 

Lstia tenSbo hu miUiaa millia.*' The enonaoii ireeeuree foand it Semi 
hats hmm a theme of woador (hr all who bsTo written on that oonqniat] 
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daDto then stated his opinion that the canopy ww made of loadstone, 
and the idol of irori and that the ingenions builder had skilfolly 
contrived that the magnet should not exercise a greater force on 
any one side— hence the idol was suspended in the middle. Some 
coincided, others differed. Permission was obtained from the 
SnlUm to remove some stones from the tojv of the canopy to settle 
the point. When two stones were removed from the summit the 
idol swened on one side, when more were taken away it inclined 
still further, until at last it rested on the ground. 

Taifand.— An impregnable fortress upon the summit of a moun- 
tain in India, to which there is only one way of access. On the top 
of this mountain there is water, cultivated land, and ail necessary 
food. Yam(nu-d daula Mahmud bin Subuktigin in the year 
A.H. (1023 A.O.) besieged it fbr a long time, but at length reduced 
its garrison to extremities. There were 500 elephants on the 
mountain. The garrison asked quarter, and ii was granted, and 
the fortress was confirmed to its master on payment of tribute. 
The lord of the fortress presented many gifts to the Sultiin, among 
which was a bird in the form of a dove. When food containing 


and placed upon a wound, it would heal up. This bird is found 
only in this place, and does not thrive elsewhere. 
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MUJMALU-T TAWARrKH. 

[A PORTION of this most interesting unique work was published 
by M. Reinaud, in his Fragments Arabes et Persans inedits 
relatif d I Inde^ from the MS. numbered 62 in the Biblioth^que 
du Roi at Paris. The MS. has been described in the Journal 
Asiatique at different times, by M Quairem^re and M. Mohl, 
and it had been previously drawn upon by Anquetil Duperron 
and Silvestre de Sacy.] 

[The chapter published by M. Reinaud, with which we arc 
here concerned, was not written by the author of the Mujmal 
himself, but was borrowed by him from an older work, of which 
he thus speaks, — “ I have seen an ancient book of the Hindus 
which Abu Sdlih bin Shu'aib bin Jimf translated into Arabic 
from the Hinuwani language (Sanskrit). This work was trans- 
lated into Persian in 417 a.h. (1026 a.d.) by Abii-I Hasan ’Ali 
bin Muhammad al JiK,^ keeper of the library at Jurjan for a 
chief of the Dilamites. The book I saw was in the handwil 
of the author, and bore the date above given. It is the 

» [Rcinaud*8 printed text had “ alJabalti,** but Quatromerc, corrected itto'^al 
JUi,’* {Jour, det Sav.f Jan, 1861), that is native of Jilin or Gilan, S.W’.jof the 
Ca^ipian. Jdrjfiji ia to the east of the same aea.] 
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custom of the Hindu writers on philosophy to put speeches into 
the mouths of beasts and birds, as in the book Kalila wa 
Dimna, and accordingly .many such speeches are introduced 
into this book. I have here introduced the (account of the) 
origin of the kings and a short history of them, and I have 
copied it because it is not to be found anywhere else — hut God 
knows.''] 

[The date of the original Arabic translation does not appear; 
it may or may not have been written before the work of Biladuri, 
but the “extracts*' relate to an ancient period, and more espe- 
cially to Sind, so that they come in most appropriately here at 
the beginning of the historical writings. The date of the Persian 
translation, and still more that of the Mujmal^ would carry them 
onward to a later and less suitable position.] 

M. Reinaud is of opinion that the translated Sanskrit work 
was composed about the commencement of the Christian era, 
certainly long previous to the Raja Tarangini, and probably to 
the Mah4*bharata ; and that the subsequent reputation of that 
poem threw the translated work into the shade. If so, it would 
go &r to show that the Maha-bharata is^ as Wolfe and Heyne 
say of the Iliad, a collection of older poems already current ; for 
there are many passages in Mujmalu-t Taw4rikh which are 
almost verbatim the same as they are at present preserved in 
the Mah&-bhdrata. Indeed, it might be said that the Maha- 
bharata was itself the work translated by the Arab, had not 
animals been represented as the speakers. 

The learned Editor also thinks he has discovered in this ex- 
tract indications of the Br&hmanical influence being established 
over the Kshatriyas, at an epoch subse'quent to the war between 
the P&ndavas and Kauravas. The inference, however, rests upon 
very questionable grounds, so questionable, indeed, that we are 
tempted to exclaim, as the pious Persian translator does at the 
end of each Indian fable recorded by him, “ God only knows the 
truth ! 

The author of the “Mujmalu-t Taw&rlkh," says that his 
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father was the compiler of an historical work, and that he him- 
self had written a history of the Barmekides from their origin to 
their extinction. M. Quatrem^re and M. Mohl say that his 
name is unknown, and give his pedigree as grandson of Muhallib 
bin Muhammad bin Sh&di. He was a traveller; for he tells 
us that he had visited the tombs of Daniel, Ezekiel, and Jonas, 
and certain ancient buildings in Persia and Babylonia. He 
informs us that he commenced his book a.h. 520 (a.I). 1126), 
during the reign of Sanjar, son of Malik Sh&h, Sultan of the 
Saljukis, but he must have lived lon^ after this, for he records 
an event of a.h. 689 (a.d. 1193.) 

His work is a chronological abridgment of universal history to 
the sixth century of the Hijri. He quotes several rare authori- 
ties and makes a critical use of them. The topic on which ho 
appears to have exercised most of his researches is the history of 
Persia, on which subject he promises to write hereafter a more 
detailed account. He gives many curious and circumstantial 
details on geography, derived not only from books, but from bis 
own personal observation. 

The Persian translation, w'hich he quotes from Abu-1 Hasan, 
is badly executed, being much too literal, and without r'ly pre- 
tensions to style ; and the same neglect of the most ordinary 
grace and embellishment has been observed in the author’s own 
composition, in the portions which are original. 

The authorities he quotes are the history of Tabari, the Sh6h- 
n&ma, Garshasp-n&ma, Faramarz-n&ma, Bahman-n&ma, Kush- 
pil-dandkn, Abu-1 Muayyid Balkbi, Hamza Tsfah&ni, and some 
others. He says that he quotes those in original, although they 
will be found to agree but little with one another, in order that 
his readers may know all that has been said upon the subjects lie 
discusses; that he abridges their prolixities, and discards their 
quotations in verse; that if ever he quotes poetry, it in on 
account of its intrinsic excellence, or its peculiar adaptation to 
the subject he had to illustrate. 

The transactions of the kings of Persia,” he continues, ** are 
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the only ones wh'ich I propose to recount at length, because that 
countiy is placed in the centre of the universe, because it forms 
one quarter of the habitable globe, because it is the cradle of the 
human race, because it is the residence of the kings of the fourth 
climate, because other portions of the globe, such as China, India, 
Zanj, Arabia, Greece, and Turkistan are not to be compared to 
fran, nor is any other country, whether east, west, north, or 
south, — because* moreover, in reading the history of Persia, any 
one can at the same time ‘instruct himself respecting the state, 
position, peculiarities and marvels of other countries/' 

This work, therefore, as far as it goes, may be considered an 
introduction to the History of Persia, and that the auihor com- 
pleted the entire work cannot be doubted, because he coi^stantly 
alludes to the details which he has given in the subsequent part. 
The discovery of the complete work would be a matter of con- 
gratulation. It was at one time ti e intention of M.M. Saint 
Martin and J. Mohl to publish the Minimal with a commentary, 
and there is great cause to regret that the death of the former 
interrupted the project. 

The work, as at present preserved, consists of twenty-five 
chapters, of which many comprise merely chronological tables, 
such as those of the Prophets, kings of Burn, Arabs, Skm&uides, 
Buwaibides, Ghazni vides, Saljukians, and Greeks, but enters into 
more particulars respecting the Hind 6 kings of India, the andent 
kings of Persia, Muhammad, and the Shalifs, celebrated tombs, 
and Muhammadan cities. Without the last chapter, which is 
missing, the Manuscript contains 305 folios.’ 

Extracts. 

Histoet of the Jats aud Mkdb.^Ab an aooonnt of the Jats and 
Meds is given in the first part of the original work, I shall oom- 
menoe mine by making them the subject of it. 

‘ See Journal Joiatiqui^ txoii. edr. Tom. VII. pi* *246-285. Tom. XI. pp. 130- 
178, 258-301, 320-361. U lion dot Moio^ Tom. I. pp. l.-U. Anquetil du Perron, 
Ztndaotoia, Tom. II. pp. 352, et aeq. SeiiUNid*t Motn. our Plndo^ p. 14. Quttre- 
m Jour, dot SaountOf Jao. 1851. 
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The Jats and Mods' are, it is said, descendants of Ham. They 
dwelt in Sind and (on the banks of) the river which is called Bahar* 
By the Arabs the Hindus are called Jats. The Meds held the ascen- 
dancy over the Jats, and put them to great distress, which compelled 
them to take refuge on the other side of the river Pahan, but being 
accustomed to the use of boats, they used to cross the river and 
make attacks on the Meds, who were owners of sheep. It so came 
to pass that the Jats enfeebled the Meds, killed many of them, and 
plundered their country. The Meds then became subject to the Jats. 

One of the Jat chiefs (seeing the sad state to which the Meds were 
reduced) made the people of his tribe understand that success was 
not constant; that there was a time when the Meds attacked the 
Jats, and harassed them, and that the Jats had in their turn done 
the same with the Meds. He impressed upon their minds the utility 
of both tribes living in peace, and then advised the Jats and Meds to 
send a few chiefs to wait on king Dajushan [Duryodhanaj, son of 
Dahrat [Dhritarashtra], and teg of him to appoint a king, to whose 
authority both tribes might submit. The result of this was satis- 
factory, and his proposition was adopted. * After some discussion 
they agreed to act upon it, and the empencr Dajushan nominated 
his sister Dassal [Duhsala], wife of king Jandrat [Jayadratha], a 
powerful prince, to rule over the Jats and Meds. Dassal went and 
took charge of the country and cities, the particulars of which and 
of the wisdom of the princess, are detailed 'n the original work 
But for all its greatness, and riches and dignity, there was no br&h- 
man or wise man in the country. She therefoi'e wrote a long letter 
to her brother for assistance, who collected 80,000 br&hmans from 
all Hindustan, and sent them, with all their goods and dependents, 
to his sister. There are several discussions and stories about these 
brahmans in the original work. 

A long time passed before Sind became flourishing. The original 
work gives a long description of the country, its rivers and wonders, 
and mentions the foundation of cities. The dtj which the queen 
made the capital, is called Askaland.* A small portion of the 


^ [See oote in Appeodix on ** tks Meds.’’] 

’ This ii no doubt tbs Aihkandrs of Pottiiigw and sliMn. See aoto in Appendix. 
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ooontry she made^ over to the Jats, and appointed one of them as 
their chief ; his name was Judrat. Similar arrangements were also 
made for the Meds. Tliis government continued for twenfy and 
some^ years, after which the Bharats lost possession of the country. 

• o e o o o o . 

Account or the Fa.u« of the PIndavas and Histobt or 
BEAHMfN.* — ^Injustice was tho cause of the fall of the dynasty of the 
Panda vas. Fortune had grown indifferent towards them, and they 
ended by becoming tyrants. One day they carried off the cow of a 
brahman, and wore about to kill him, when the brahman warned them, 
and said, I have read in books that the prosperity of the Pandavas 
will fcdl when they shall kill a brahman for the sake of a cow— do 
not kill me.*’ They did not heed him, but killed both him and the 
cow. That brahman had a son named Brahmin, a strong and tall 
man, who dwelt upon a mountain. When he heard of this nefarious 
business he arose, and said to himself, I will go and take away the 
sovereignty from the Pdndavas, for they have killed a cow, (and) a 
brahman; the words of the sages cannot prove false, so the time 
of the fall of their dominion is come. Men laughed at him, but a 
party assembled round him. He took a city, and his power in- 
creased day by day, until he had a largo army; and he went on 
capturing cities until at length he reached the city of Hatna,’ which 
was the capital. Kuyahurat marched out to the battle, but was 
slain, and Brahmin assumed the sovereignty. Wherever he found 
any one of the race of the Pandavas he slew him. But a few 
escaped, who concealed their extraction, and employed themselves as 
butchers and bakers, or in similar crafts. Brahmin acquired the 
whole of Hindustan. They say that a daughter of Bol [Nakula], 
son of Pandu, went to him, and gave him such counsels as induced 
him to desist from slaying the P&ndavas. But he put them all in 
prison until a large number, was collected, when as a condition of 

^ As a»td it a period of 16,000 jean, or any number 

between three and ten.] 

* [Thie history is explained by. the legend of Parasurhma, son of Jamadagni, called 
here BnhmSn. KdyhhOrat is 'K&rtafirya ; F4saf, Kasyapa; Sunhgh, the Muni 
Sunaka ; and the cow, Khmadheno.— Aswaifd.] 

* [Hastinapttr.] 
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their ddiTe»noe‘ he made them follow certain trades, so that no om 
would give their daughters to them, or take theirs, or associate witif 
them. He proclaimed this throughout his dominions. Their posi* 
tion was lowered to such a degree, that they took to the occupatioi 
of musicians. It is said that the Hindu lute players belong to thii 
family ; but Gk>d knows. 

Histoxt of SunXqh. — ^They say that Brahmin felt remoike foi 
the slaughter of so many persons, and said, I substitute worship or 
the summit of a mountain for the slaughter of men. One day 8 
brahman named FXsaf [Easyapa] came to him and admonished him. 
Brahmin said, It is even so ; I myself repent, and I will now give 
this kingdom to thee. Fasaf said, It is no busineks of mine ; but 
Brahmin replied, Do thou receive it £rom me, and appoint some one 
over it by thy own authority. There was a servant named Sun&gh, 
and him FXsaf seat^ on the throne. Brahmin then returned to the 
scene of his devotions. SunXgh practised justice and equity, and 
pursued a worthy course. The sovereignty remained in his family 
until fifteen kings had sat upon the throne. Then they became 
tyrants, and the sovereignty departed from them. This was in the 
reign of GustXsf, king of Persia. It is said that in the life-time of 
this Qustasf, Bahmaii led an army to HindiistAn and took a portion 
of it ; as to the other ports every one (that could) seized a comer. 
No one of the fisimily (of Sundgh) retained any power. Bahman 
founded a city between the confines of the Hindis and the Turks, to 
which he gave the name of EandAbd, and in another place, whidi 
they call Budha, he founded a city 'which he called Bahman-AbAd. 
According to one account this is Mansura ; but God knows. At this 
time he returned to Persia, when he received the news of the death 
of Gustasf, jsnd assumed the cro'v^ n. This account I found in this 
book, bpt I have not read it elsewhere. The mother of Baliman is 
said to have been of Turk extraction ; but God knows. 

History of thx Kingdom of EAsnMfR and HXl. — It is said that 
IlAl was the descendant of SanjwAra, son of Jondrat and of the 

* [I bsTs generany followed M. Qiutrem6re in bis ingeniom and critical omeiida- 
Uons of tbe renioii paUiriied by Reinaud, but it baldly seems necessary to diaago 
tbe fssb jdsUm to teisUm, os he proposed in this ptMagt* His Teriion is **I1 Itor 

assigna, poor virre, diRArents mAtien.'*Woi»r. dfs Sat., Jan. 1851.] 
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daughter of King Dahr&t. He inherited in Hinddetib the dominion 
which had been oocuj>ied by Jandrat and Daaaal and their deeoendante. 
He became a yery important personage, and built a fine capital and 
seyeral cities. His oountry was remarkable for the superior quali^ 
of the cloth tlmt was manufactured there. The exportation of this 
fabric, without the stamp of the king, was prohibited. This staup 
was an impression of his foot with safifri>n.^ 

It happened that the wife of the king of Kashmir bought some of 
that cloth, and having made up a dress of the same, she appeared 
before her husband, who at the sight of the stamp got jealous* and 
asked her whence she got the doth, and what stamp was on it. 
His wife replied that she had bought it irom a merchantL The 
merohant was sent for, and the king made enquiries about it The 
merdhant said that the stamp on the doth was an impression of king 
Hal’s foot.’ On hearing this the king of Kashmir swore he would 
go and cut off the foot of king Hfi. EUs Wazir obseiwed, — 
** that place is the land of the brahmans, you will gain no victory 
there.” The king of Kashmir did not heed this advice, but marched 
out with his army. When H41 heard of the king of Kashmir’s in- 
tentions, he was alarmed ; he sent information to the brihmans 
and told them the king of Kashmir’s threat, and said it behoved 
them therefore to throw obstacles in bis way. The brahmans 
offered up their prayers, and cOunsoUed him to have an elephant 
made of day, and to have it placed in front of the battle-field. Hil 
did so, and when the king of Kashmir’s soldiers advanced* under 
their oommander-in-chief, flames burst from the dephant and burnt 
many of them. 

The king of Kashmir was then compelled to sue for peace, (at the 
oondudon of which,) HU sent many presents to him. And the 
king of Kashmir, in order to fulfil his oath, out off the leg of an 
image made of wax, and returned hy the river.* He was advised 

* Kaikmir, 1 . 134 . 

* IHtl. 111. l.gMid M tliat of HuiiiOknl. ilt th. B4j. T.nai|;iaf (I!. 33} ; 

ud the foot playi an important part in tovwal otlmr Indian ttoriM. Sm SprMi- 
go'a p. SIS. Bdwarde’i I. SM. Bainaad'i Jfm 62. Jnd. 

AUtrtk. II. 868. 

* Todd, 11. 333, 2S4. IrTing*. AMtowr* ^MaAemtt, 61. [The word troolatod 
oiiTw” if wbkh QnatnmSro wpi onghf to be read "Ma." It bean both 
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not to proceed by water on account of its turbulence. In com- 
pliance with thia advice he travelled along the bank (sihil) until 
he reached a stage some parasangs distant from the country of 
Kashm ir, when the waters subsided.^ In that place he built many 
houses and villages. The sea in Hindi is called Savandar* (Samu- 
dia). Hence that place was called Savandf, and it exists to thin day. 
He also built temples and superb cities in many places. At length, 
intelligence of an enemy came to him from Kashmir, he then re- 
turned to his country, and suppressed his foes. The Government 
lemained for^a lengtti of time in the hAnd s of hift and 

all the Hindus were obedient to them. In the country of Sind there 
were three kings, until at length the territory of the Hindus came 
under the authority of King Kafond, after he had by his valour 
subdued them. A brdhman had blessed him and said that the whole 
sovereignty should devolve upon him. 

Histoet of Kino Kafand.’ — ^This Eafand was not a Hindd, but 
through his kindly disposition and equity all became obedient to 
him. He made fine speeches and praised the Hindus and their 
country. He raised their hopes by his virtues, and realised them by 
his deeds. He was ootemporary^ with Alexander the Greek. He 
had vimons, of which he asked the interpretation from a brahmam 
and he sought peace from Alexander, to whom he sent his daughter, 
a dulful physician, a philosopher, and a glass vase.* In the Shah- 
he is called Eaid the EUndu. This story wiU also be related 


ungs, and the Utter view ie e upported by the use of the word tdhU, coast ; but it 
is difficult to conceive that the author suppoied it poesible to return to TCmAmir 
by m.] 

^ [Sir H. Elliot introduced some slight emeudataons into the the text of thia 
paaiage, which aeem preferable to the words printed by Reinaud, and have beau 


followed in the transUtion. The original words are 


J».L jt 


* Thii tppeatt to b* u *1101100 to the Sooiooddr, mentioped in the ‘ijlibo>l 
UekhlOUt, fol. 197, t. MihrOn. [Sm Bilhdoit and Cbath-ndma, poit.] . 

• [See ThoouM in Jtm. XU.S., 1366. Vcd. I. p. MS.] 


* [Qaatrcoike’* amendation of for JM b 

* [Sio Maa'udi. Qup. xxoi.] 
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in the life of itlexander. When the information of the brahman 
reached the Hindds,' Kafand sent a person to Simid, his biotherf 
directing him to go to Mansura with the brahman, and expel Mahia’ 
the Persian from those places which Bahman had conquered, and to 
erect idol temples in place of fire-temples. Samfd called (to his 
assistance) Hal, king of Hindustan, and they marched against Mahra 
the Persian, and warred with him. until he fied into the city. For 
three years Mahra remained in the fortress, but when no prospect of 
success was left he ordered a tunnel to be dug, and they carried this 
(subterraneous passage) to a place called Kiy&tasa. He then ordered 
posts to be fixed in the ground on the top of the fortress, and arms 
and helmets to be placed upon them, so that they looked like 
sentries. He then retired with the whole of his force through the 
tunnel, and marched towards the Turks, whose king gave him refuge. 
After some days crows perched upon the helmets, and the soldiers of 
Sdmid perceiving this the truth was made known. The gates were 
then opened, and the people of the city described the departure of 
Mahra the Persian. So after the lapse of some years Samfd returned 
victorious to his own country. Alexander came to India after this 
transaction. 

After Kafand had departed his son Ayand ascended the throne, and 
he divided the country of Sind into four parts. One king he estab- 
lished at ’Askalandusa.* Upon another he bestowed the country of 
Zor to which Anj [Uch ?] is attached. Three other countries of the 
kingdom of Sdnfd [Samfd] he bestowed upon another.* Fourthly, 

* brabman be read Bah- 
man ? ** When intelligence of (the oonqueeti of) Babman reached the Hindda/'] 

* [According to the Sbbh-nbna the name of the brhhman, who interpreted Kaid'a 
dream, waa ** Mhhran.’*— 

* ^ followed Reinand in reading 

^"Aikalanddia," but the name is generallj accepted as ** 'Askaland," or ^^'Askalan- 
dra," and the termination iaa has not been found elsewhere. Maj not the passage 
he read, ** He established one king at ’Askaland and 8ah or may not eren the 
last word signify ** and thrad* (dependencies).] 

* [The whole of this passage is ambiguous. The word Jui, which is 

here rendered ** three other countries," is rendered as ** un troisihme principantd" by 
Beinaad.] 
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he oonsigned the ooimtries of Hindiiatin, Nadama, aud Lohana 
separately upon another. This was after the time of Hal.^ When 
the life of Ayand reached its limit, his son Basal became king. He 
reigned for some time, until one rose up against him and expelled 
him from the kingdom. Bisal (then) went southwards, and estab*^ 
Ushed himself there. Ho had two sons, one named Bawwfl, and 
the younger Barkamdris. 

Histoet ov BawwXl and BAEKAMiEfs. — When Bdsal died his 
eldest son Bawwdl assumed the sovereignty. It happened that a 
certain king had a daughter of great intelligence. Wise and learned 
men had declared that the man who should marry this girl should 
become king of the four climes.’ All the kings and princes of the 
Hindus sougUt her, but no one pleased her except Barkamaris, 
who was very handsome. When Barkamdris brought her home 
his brother said, as she pleased you so does she please me. Then 
he took the girl with her handmaids. Barkamdris said to himself 
** The damsel chose me for my wisdom and there is nothing better 
than wisdom.” So he gave himself up to study, and associated with 
the learned aud the brahmans, till he reached such perfection that he 
had no equal. 

When the rebel who had expelled their father (Bdsal) heard the 
story of the damsel, he said Can they who do such things occupy 
such a position ? ” So he led an army and put Bawwdl to flight. 
Rawwal with his brothers and nobles all went to the top of a moun- 
tain where a strong fortress had been built Then they set guards 
on the summit and felt secure. But the enemy got possession of the 
mountain* by stratagem, and besieged the fort, and was near upon 
taking it. Bawwal then sent to sue for peace, and his enemy said — 
** Send mo the girl, and let every one of your chiefs send a gb i. I will 
give these girls to my officers, — then I will withdraw.” RawwAI 
was dejected, but ho had a wazir, blind of both eyes, named Safiir, 
of whom he enquired what was to be done. He advised him to give 
up the women and save his life. He might then take measures 
against his enemy, but if he lost his life what would be the good of 

1 [See the aceoont of the diriaion of Siad iato tom kiagdome •• deicribod io the 
tot chapter of the Chaeh-ahiiia, jwef.] 

> [The four qaartsfs of tho world.] 
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children and wi&, and riches. They resolved upon this conzae, but 
just at this juncture, Barkamiris came in, and after nu^kitig hig 
salutation, said, ** I and the king are sons of the same &ther ; if he 
will acquaint me with his opinion, it may be that I may be able to 
suggest something, — do not take my youth into oonsideTation.” So 
they informed him of the fieots. He then said, ** It seems proper 
that I should stake my life for the king : let an order be given for 
me to be dressed like a woman, and let all the officers dress their 
sons in like manner as damsels, and let us each conceal a knife in 
our hair, and carry a trumpet also concealed ; then send us to the 
king. When we are brought before the king they will tell him that 
I am the damsel, be will keep me for himself and give the others 
to his officers. When the king retires with me I will rip iq> his 
belly with the knife and sound the trumpet When the other youths 
hear this they will know that I have done my work, and 'hey must 
also do theirs. All the officers of the army will thus be slain. Tou 
must be prepared, and when you hear the trumpet, you must sally 
forth with your soldiers and we will exterminate the foe.’* Bawwfl 
was delighted and did as was proposed. It succeeded, not one of 
the enemy’s horsemen escaped, all were dain and cast down fnm 
the mountain. Bawwd’s power increased. 

[The Warir esBcUee (he hing*$ mupidone agaimi BarkamdHe, via 
feigne madam.] 

One day in the hot season, Baxkamlris was wandering baroAwt 
about the dty, and came to the gate of the king’s palaoe. Meeting 
no hindrance he entered, and found his brother and the dameel sitting 
on a throne sucking sugar cane. When Bawwdl saw him he observed 
that there could be no porters at the gate, otherwise the poor mendi- 
cant would never have got in. Taking pity on him, he gave him a 
bit of sugar The mendicant took it, and picked up a jrieoe of 
the sh ell of the cane to acrape and dean it with. When the king 
saw that he wanted to clean the cane, he told the damsel to give 
him a knift. She roae and gave the knife to Barkamtria, who 
dfoned the si^^ cane with it, and craftQy watohad until the king 
waa off hia guard. Then he sprung upon him, snd {dungmg tlm 
imifg into nnvd, ripped him up. After that he aeimd hia fml 
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lad dragged hkfiom the tbione. He next oalled the wisfr and 
the people, and aeated himaelf on the throne aiaid the planditi of 
{he people. He burnt the body of the king, look back the damael 
and martied her, and reatored order. 

Then he called the wazir and said " I know that it was yon who 
oonnselled my brother in his dealings with me, but this was no iiinlt 
nor is it blameable. It was Qod’s will that I should be king, so 
continue to govern the kingdom as you did for my brother.” Sa&r 
replied, “ Tou have spoken the truth, all that I did was for the good 
and advantage of your brother, not out of enmity to you. But I 
have now resolved upon burning myself, and cannot do as yon desire. 
I was with your brother in life, and I will be with him in death.” 
Barkamtbis told him that he wanted him to wrfm a book bn the 
duties of kings, on government and justice. Sa&r consented, and 
wrote the book, which is called ‘‘idoha-l Jfaldk,” ‘‘Instruction 
of Kings.” I have' transcribed it in this book, for I have written 
an abstract of it When it was finished he took ittoBarkanriris 
and read it and all the nobles admired and praised it Then he 
burnt himself. The power of Barkamiris and his kingdom spread, 
until at length all India submitted to him. Siuh was Barkamdris. 

I have related all the facts just as I found them. 

‘ [Qutnnin niiiniblj propoM to iai^ 
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II. 

FUTlTHU-L BULDA'N 

OF 

AHMAD IBN YAHYA IBN JABIR 
AL BILA'DURr. 

This work is in the Leyden University Library, and has 
been described by Harnaker, at pp. 7 and 239 of his “ Sjuec?- 
men Catahgi, Codd MSS. Oricntaliim/'' An abstract of it 
is given in an appendix contained in the third volume of Dr. 
Gustave Weil’s Geschkhte der CkaUfen, and the entire chapter 
on the conquest of Sind, has been edited by M. Reinaud in the 
Journal Asiatique for February 1815, reprinted with additional 
notes in his valuable Fragments Arabes ct Persans inedits 
relatifs a I hide. [There is also a copy in the British Museum. 
The complete text has lately been admirably printed at Leyden, 
under the editorship of M. do Goeic.] 

The author is Ahmad bin Yahya, bin Jabir, surnamed als(» 
Abd Ja’far and Abu-1 Hasan, but more usually known as Biladuri, 
who lived towards the middle of the ninth century of our era, at 
the court of the Khalif Al Mutawakkal, where he was engaged 
as instructor to one of the princes of his family. He died a.h. 
279, A.D. 892-3 This is according to Reinaud’s statement. — 
Pascual de Gayangos while lie gives the same year of his death, 
oh the authority of Abii-I Mahasin, says he lived at Baghdad in 
the Khalifat of Al-Mu’tamad. He left a large as well as a 
small edition of the Futuhu-1 Buldan. 
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This work contains as its name implies, an account of the first 
conquests of the Arabs in Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Persia, 
Armenia, Transoxiana, Africa, Spain and Sind. It is one of the 
earliest Arabic chronicles ; for Tabari, though he wrote at Bagh< 
d&d, and did not compose his work till afterwards, was eridently 
not acquainted with this author, since he omits much that Bili- 
duri has mentioned. It brings down the history of events to 
the close of the reign of Mu'tasim, a.h. 227, a.d. 842. Wakidi, 
who is quoted by BiUduri, also wrote a book of “ Conquests,” 
and amongst them a “ Conquest of Sind,” which Dr. Sprenger 
mentions that he has seen quoted by Nuwaiii at folio 108 of the 
large copy of Leyden. Copies of his other Futih are very 
common; and much passes under his name which was never 
written by him, as in the instance of the w/ork translated by 
Ookley ; but his Futdhu-s Sind is rare. Nuwairi mentions also 
another author cf Indian history, folio 795, — A1 Husain bin 
Yazid us Sir&fi. We find also other authors on Sindian in- 
vasions quoted as existing at the early period of the Arabian 
conquests. 

BiUduri does not himself appear to have visited- Sind, but 
quotes the authors on whom he relied for information. Thus we 
have mention of Abu-1 Hassan 'Ali bin Muhammad A1 Madaini, 
with whom he had verbal communication. This author, who 
(lied A.H. 840 (1436 A.U.), at the advanced age of ninety- 
three, composed, amongst other works, A1 Mugh&zi wau-s Siy&r, 
“ Wars and Marches,” which contained a detailed account of 
the expeditions of the Musulmdns in Khuras&n .and on the 
Indus. Mansur bin Hitim is also mentioned as an author on 
Sindian History, with whom, as well as with A1 Mad&inf, 
lliladuri had held personal intercourse. Another author quoted 
by Hilfiduri is Ibnu-1 Kalbl. 

Besides the Futuhu-l bulduny our author wrote another work 
on cosmography, with a description of the inhabited earth entitled 
Kitubu-l bulddn, the “ Book of Countries,” which is in the 
Library of the British Museum. {JBihl. Rich. No. 7496). He 
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also wrote a work on the genealogy of the Arabian tribes, the 
title of which is not known, and he translated several works from 
the Persian. He also has the credit of being a good poet. He 
is cited frequently by Ibn Haukal, Al-Mas^idi, and other ancient 
geographers, but his history is rarely quoted. Kud&ma, who 
wrote at Baghd&d, towards the end of the ninth century, gives 
an extract from it, and Ibn Asir also quotes it under the years 
89 and 96 h. 

He was called Bildduri or BiU^uri, from his addiction to the 
use of an intoxicating electuary made from the Bal&zar, or 
Malacca bean, which, from its resemblance in shape and colour 
to a heart, is called anacardium.^ [The name is written option- 
ally with either or j. Goeje transcribes the name . “ Belfed- 

sori.” The author, however, is better known as* Bil&duri or 
Beladori, and that form has therefore been retained. The 
Leyden MS.^ like other old MSS., prefers the J to the J, even 
when the latter is manifestly correct — thus it gives Brah- 
man&b&z for Brahman&b&d, and Bdzb&r for Budb&r.^J 


Extracts. 

Conquests of Sind. 

’Ali, son of Muhammad, son of ’Abdu-llah, son of Abu Saif, has 
related that the Ehalif ’Umar, son of A1 Ehattab appointed ’Usman, 
son of Abu-1 ’Asi of the tribe of Sakif to Bahrain and ’Uman in the 
year 15 h. (636 a.d.) ’Usman sent his brother Hakam to Balirain, 
and he himself went to ’Uman, and despatched an army to Tdna. 
When the army returned he wrote to the Ehalif ’Umar to inform 

* F. R. Diets, Atmbcta Medwa, p. 101. Compare Weil, Oeschiehte dcr Chalifw, 
Vol. III. Anbang, VoL I. p. i-x. Jowital det SavanU^ April, 1847. Journal 
Atiatujue, IV Serie, Tol. VIII. lltmakcr, Sj)ecimeH Catalogi^ pp. 7, 12, 239. A. 
Sprengei i Meadowi of Gold^ pp. 16, 16. Fraebn, Indieotiona Bibliographiquet^ No. 39. 
Reinaud, Fragments Arahet et Peraum, pp. xriii., lix. Memoire tur VIndt. p. 16. 
Ahoulfida II. 67. Biogruphicul Diet. L. U. E., ** Ahmed al-Bol&dbori.*' TTylen- 
broek Ireea Pereiem Dmriptio^ p. 67. 

^ Morley's Catalogue^ p. 20. Miiller's Eaeai eur la League PeJilm. Lumsden’s 
Oramntar. Bor/umA Kdtij p. 4. Dubeuz Tabari^ XXX. Spiegel, Parei Grammar. 
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him of it *Umar wrote in reply-^*' 0 brother of Sakif, thou hae 
placed the worm m the wood, but I swear by Ood, that if our men 
had been killed I would have taken (alain) an equal number from your 
tribe.” Hakam despatohed a force to Barauz [Broach] ; he also sent 
to the bay of Debal his brother Mughira, who met and defeated the 
enemy. 

When ’Usman, son of ’Akkib beoame Ehalif, he appointed ’Abdu 
•llah son of ’Amar, son of Kuraiz, to (the government of) ’Irak, and 
wrote to him an order to send a person to the confines of Hind in 
order to acquire knowledge and bring back information. He ac- 
cordingly deputed H!akim, son of Jaballa al ’Abdi. When this 
man returned he was sent on to the Elhalif, who questioned him 
about the state of those regions. He replied that he knew them 
because he had examined them. The Ehalif then told him to 
describe them. He said Water is scarce, the fruits are poor, and 
the robbers are bold ; if few troops are sent there they will be slain, 
if many, they will starve.” ’Usm&u asked him whether he spoke 
accurately or hyperbolically [lAL in rhyme]. He said that he 
spoke according to his knowlege, The Ehalif abstained from 
sending any expedition there. 

At the end of the year 38, or the beginning of the year 39 h.(669 
A.D.) in the Ehalifat of ’Ali son of Abu Salib, Haras the son of Marra-l 
’Abdi went with the sanction of the Ehalif to the same frontier, as 
a volunteer. Ho was victorious, got plunder, made captives, and 
distributed in one day a thousand heads. He and those who were 
with him, saving a few, were slain in the land of Eik4n^ in the 
year 42 h. (662 a.d.) Eik&n is in Sind near the frontiers of 
Ehurasan. 

In the year 44 a. (664 a.d.), and in the days of the Ehalif 
Mu’awiya, Muhallab son of Abu Safra made war upon the same 
frontier, and advanced as far as Banna and Alahwar,* which lie 
between Multdn and E4bul. The enemy opposed him and killed 
bim and his followers. In the land of Eik4n, MuhaUab encoun- 
tered eighteen Turk! horsemen, riding crop-tailed horses. They 
fought well but were all slain. MuhaUab said, How much more 




’ [lehm.] 
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active than we those barbarimiB were.” So he docked the tails of 
his horses, and was the first among the Musulm&ns who did so. 

In the reign of Mu'awiya, son of Abu Sufaiu, the Amir ’Abdu-llah, 
son of ’Amir, or according to some, Mu’awiya himself sent ’ Abdu-llah, 
son of Suar al *Abdi, to the frontier of Hind. He fought in Eikan 
and captured booty. Then he came to Mu’awiya and presented to 
him some Kikan horses. He staid near the Khalif some time and 
then returned to Eikan, when the Turks called their forces together 
and slew him. 


In the reign of the same Mu’awiya, the Chief Ziy&d, son of Abu 
Sudan, appointed Sin&n, son of Salama, son of al Muhabbik the 
Huzaili (to the command). He was a good and godly man, and 
was the first who made his troops take an oath of divorce. He 
proceeded to the frontier and having subdued Makr^n and its cities 
by force, he staid there and established his power in the country. 
According to Ibn al Ealbi, it was Hakim bin Jabala al ’Abdi who 
conquered Makrfm. 

Ziyad then appointed Rashid son of ’Umni»l Judaidf of the tribe 
of Azd, to the frontier. He proceeded to Makrin and was victorious 
in warring against Eik&n, but he was slain fighting against the 
Meds. Sinan, son of Salama, then succeeded to the command and 
was confirmed therein by Ziy&d. He remained there two years. 

’Abbad, son of Ziyad, then made war on the frontier of Hind by 
way of Sijistdn, He went to Saniruz, from whence he proceeded 
by way of Ehiz to Buzbdr' in Sijistin on the banks of the Hind- 
mand. Then he descended to Eidi, and crossing the desert came 
to Eandah&r.’ He fought the inhabitants, routed them, put them 
to flight and subdued the country ; but many Musulm&ns perished. 
’Abb&d observed the high caps of the people of that country, and 
had some made like them, whidi he called ’Abb&diya. 

Ziy&d next appointed Al Manzar, eon of Al Jarud al ’Abdi, to the 
frontiers of India. He was known by the name of Abu-1 Ash’as. 
fie attacked and conquered Nuk&n* and Eik&n. The Musulm&ns 

* [Rtldbkr on the Helmand.] ^ • [“Kundubkr" in tbs text.] 

* [Tbe original baa ainiplj 
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obtained great plunder, and their forces spread orer all the country. 
He captured Eusdar and took prisoners there. Sinan had previously 
taken it, but its inhabitants had been guilty of defection. He died 
there (in Kuzd&r). 

The governor ’Ubaidu-Uah, son of Ziyid, then appointed Ibn 
Harri al Bahali. God, by his hands, subdued these countries, for he 
waged fierce war in them and conquered and plundered them. 
Some writers say that it was Sin&n, son of Salama, who was ap- 
pointed to the (chief) command bv ’Ubaidu-llah and that Harri led 
the forces. 

The people of Nukin are now Muhammadans. *Amr6si, son of 
Musa, son of Yahya, son of EhAlid the Barmakide, built a city there 
in the Khalifat of M’utasim bi-ilah which he called Al Baiz& (the 
white). When al Hajjaj, son of Yusuf, son of al Hakim, son of 
Abu ’Akail al Sakifi, was governor of Irak, Sa’id, son of Aslam, 
son of Zura*a al Ealabi was appointed to Makr&n and its frontiers. 
He was opposed and slain there by Mu’dwiya and Muhammad, sons 
of al Haras al’Al4fl. o o o o • 

Hajjjdj then appointed Mujji’, son of S’ir al Tamfmi to the frontiei. 
He made war upon, plundered and defeated the tribes about Eandi- 
bfl, and this conquest was subsequently completed by Muhammad, 
son of al E&sim^ Mujj&’ died in Makran after being there a year. 

After the death of Mujjd’, Hajjij appointed in his place Muham- 
mad, son of Harun, son of Zara’ al Namarf. Under the government 
of Muhammad, the king of the Isle of Rubies' sent as a present 
to Hajj4j, certain Muhammadan girls who had been bom in his 
country, the orphan daughters of merchants who had died there. 
The king hoped by this measure to ingratiate himself with Bbjj&j ; 
but the ship in which he had embarked these girls was attacked and 
taken by some barks (bawdrij) belonging to the Meds of Debal. 
One of the women of the tribe of Yarbu’ exclaimed, Oh Hajjaj t” 
When this news reached Hajj&j, he replied, ‘^I am here.”^ He 

' [Ceylon.] 

9 Mir Ma'iUm differs f^m the IMAthi Midn and the ChtekHulma and JFIrMAle. 
He says that the Khalif 'Abda-i malik sent lome people to buy female slares and 
other things of Hindustan, and were joined on the road by some Syrian merchants. 
Having completed tbeir purchases, they were preparing to return by the sea route, 
when they were assailed by robbers at Debal, plundered, and slain, with the excep- 
tion of a few who escaped to tell the Khalif of the outrage.— -IbrilA-i p. 6. 
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then sent an ambassador to DShk to demand their release, but 
D4hir replied, ** They are pirates who have captured these women, 
and over them I have no authority.” Then HajJ^‘ sent ’Ubaidu- 
ilah, son of Nabh&n, against Debal. ’Ubaidu-llah being killed, 
Hajj4j wrote to Budail, son of Thhfa, of the tribe of Bajali, who 
was at *Um^, directing him to proceed to Debal. When he arrived 
there his horse took fright (and threw him), and the enemy sur- 
rounded him and killed him. Some authors say he was killed by 
the Jata of Budha. 

The Isle of Bubies is so denominated because of the beauty of the 
women. 

Afterwards, Hajjdj, during the EhilATat of Walfd, son of *Abdu-l 
malik, appointed Muhammad, son of Eisim, son of Muhammad, son 
of Hakim, son of Abu ’Ukail to command on the Sindian frontier. 
Muhammad was in Fare when the order arrived, and had previously 
received instructions to go to Bai.‘ Abu-1 Aswad Jahm, son of 
Zahru-1 Ju’fl, was at the head of the advanced guard, and he was 
ordered to return to Muhammad, and be joined him on the borders 
of Sind. Hajj&j ordered six thousand Syrian warriors to attend 
Muhammad, and others besides. He was provided with all he could 
require, without omitting even thread and needles. He had leave to 
remain at Shiraz until all the men who were to accompany him had 
assembled, and all the preparations hod been duly made. Hajjij 
had some dressed cotton saturated with strong vinegar, and then 
dried it in the shade, and said, “ When you arrive in Sind, if you 
find the vinegar scarce, soak the cotton in water, and with the 
water you can cook your food and season your dishes os you wish.” 
Some authors say, that when Muhammad arrived on the frontiers, 
he wrote to complain of the scarcity of vinegar, and this was the 
reason which induced Hajjaj to send cotton soaked in vinegar. 

Then Muhammad, son of E&sim went to Makr&n, and remained 
there some time. He then went to Eannazbur and took it, and then 
to Anmiil, which he also took. Muhammad, son of H&run, eon of 
Zar&’, went to meet him, and joined him, but he died near Anuiiil 
at Edsim’s side, and was buried at Eombal.* 

* [Soath of the Caspian aea.] * [Kambtli (?) J^. J 
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Conqtiest of DehaL 

Muhammad, son of Kisim, left Armdil, accompanied by Jahm, 
the son of Zahru-1 Ju’ff, and arrived at Debal on Fridi^, where 
ships brought to him a supply of men, arms, and warlike machines. 
Ho dug an entrenchment which he defended with spearmen, and 
unfurled his standards ; each body of warriors was arrayed under its 
own banner, and he fixed the manjanik, which was called **the 
bride,” and required five hundred men to work it. There was at 
Debal a lofty temple (bvM) surmounted by a long pole, and 
on the pole was fixed a red flag, which when the breeze blew 
was unfurled over the city. The budd is a high steeple, below 
which the idol or idols are deposited, as in this instance. The 
Indians give in general the name of budd to anything connected 
with their worship or which forms the object of their veneration. 
So, an idol is called budd. 

In the corre8][)ondenco which ensued, Muliammad informed Hajjaj 
of what he had done, and solicited advice respecting the future. 
Letters were vTitten eveiy three days. One day a reply was re- 
ceived to this ofiect : — Fix the manjanik and shorten its foot, and 
place it on the oast ; you will then call the manjanik-master, and 
tell him to aim at the flag-staff, of which you have given a descrip- 
tion.” So he brought down the flagstaff, and it was broken ; at 
which the infidels were sore afflicted. The idolaters advanced to the 
combat, but were put to flight ; ladders were then brought and tho 
Musulmins escaladed the wall. The first who gained tho summit 
was a man of Kiifa, of the tribe of Murad. The town was thus 
taken by assault, and the carnage endured for three days. The 
governor of the town, appointed by Dahir, fled, and the priests of the 
temple were massacred. Muhammad marked out a place for the 
Musulmans to dwell in, built a mosque, and left four thousand 
Musulmans to garrison tho place. 

Muhammad, son of Yahya, says that Mansur, the son of Hutim, 
the grammarian, a freeman of the family of KhAlid, son of. Assaid, 
relates that he had seen the pole broken into fragments which had 
been placed on the steeple of the temple. ^^Ambissa son of Ishak 
Az Zabbi. tho governor of Sind, in the Khalifat of Mu'tasim billah. 
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knocked down the upper part of the minaret of the temple and 
converted it into a prison. At the same time he began to repair 
the ruined town with the stones of the minaret ; but btfore he had 
completed his labours, he was deprived of his employment, and was 
succeeded by lUrun, son of Ab( £lh£id-al Maruruzi, and he was 
slain there. 

Muhammad, son of Kasim then went to Nirun,' the inhabitants of 
which place had already sent two Samanis, or priests, of their town 
to Hajjaj to treat for peace. They furnished Muhammad with supplies, 
and admitting him to enter the town, they were allowed to capitulate. 
Muhammad conquered all the towns successively which he met on 
his route, until he had crossed a river which runs on this side of the 
Mihran [Indus]. He then saw approaching towards him Sarbidas, 
the Samanf, who came to demand peace in the name of the inhabi- 
tants. Muhammad imposed tribute upon them, and then went 
towards Satiban, and took it. Then he went to the banka of the 
Mihran, and there remained. When this news reached Dahir, he 
prepared for battle. Muhammad, son of Kisim, had sent Muham- 
mad, son of Mus*ab, son of ’Abdu-r Bah min as Sakiff, to Sadusin, 
with men mounted On horses and asses, at whose approach the 
inhabitants solicited quarter and peace, the terms of which were 
negociated by the Samanf. Muhammad granted them peace, but he 
imposed tribute on the place, and took pledges fri>m them, and then 
returned to his master. He brought with him four thousand Jats, 
and left at Sadusan an officer in command. 

Muhammad sought the means of crossing the Mihrin, and effected 
the passage in a place which adjoined the dominions of Basil, chief 
of Kossa, in Hind, upon a bridge which he had caused to be con- 
structed. Dahir had neglected every precaution, not believing that 
the Musulmans would dare to advance so far. Muhammad and his 
Musulmans encountered Dahir mounted on his elephant, and sur- 
rounded by many of these animals, and his Takakaras [Thakurs] 
were near his person. A dreadful conflict ensued, such as had never 
been heard of. Dahir dismounted and fought valiantly, but he 
was killed towards the evening, when the idolaters fled, and the 

^ [Qeejs't text has ** BirUn,'* but he saya the MS. had 
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MnwilmfaB glutted themselves with massacre^ Aocording to A1 
Madainf, the slayer of Dahir was a man of the tribe of KaUb, who 
composed some verses upon the oooasioiL o o « • 

Various authors concur in saying that Muhammad took the village 
of Bdwar* by assault/ in which city there was a wife of Ddhir, who, 
afraid of being captured, burned herself along with her handmaids 
and all that she possessed. 

Then Mohammad, son of E&sim, went to old Brahman£b£d, two 
parasangs from Mansura, which town indeed did not then exist, its 
site being a forest. The remnant of the army of BQni rallied at 
Brahman&bM and resistance being made, Muhammad was obliged 
to resort to force, when eight, or as some say, twenty-six thousand 
men were put to the sword. He left a prefect there. The place 
is dow in ruins. 

Muhammad then marched towards Alrur* and Baghriir. The 
people of S&wandari came out to meet him and sued for peace, which 
was granted them, on the condition that they should entertain the 
Muhammadans and furnish guides. At this time they profess the 
Muhammadan creed. After that he went to Basmad, where the 
inhabitants obtained peace on the same terms os those accorded to the 
S&wandrians. At last he reached Alrur; one of the cities of Sind. 
It is situated on a hill. Muhammad besieged it for se'^c^eral months, 
and compelled it to surrender promising to spare the lives of the 
inhabitants and not touch the temples (hudd). ^*The temples,*’ he 
said, ** shall bo unto us, like as the churches of the Christians, the 
synagogues of the Jews, and the fire temples of the Magians.” He 
imposed, however, the tribute upon the inhabitants, and built a 
mosque in the city. 

Muhammad advanced to Alsaka,’ a town on this side of the Biy&i, 
which was captured by him, and is now in ruins. He then crossed 
the Biyas, and went towards Multin, where, in the action which 
ensued, Z&ida, tlie son of ’TTmur, of the tribe of Tii, covered himself 
with gloiy. The infidels retreated in disorder into the town, and 
Muhammad commenced the siege, but the provisions being ex- 
hausted, the Musulmans were reduced to eat asses. Then came there 

' [bee Elpbinstone, I. p. 506.] 

’ [AlrOd in one MS. Alor is the place intended.] 
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forward a man who sued for quarter, and pointed out to them an 
aqueduct, by which the inhabitants were supplied with drinking 
water from the river of Basmad. It flowed within the city into a 
reservoir like a well, which they call taliV Muhammad destroyed 
the water-course ; upon which the inhabitants, oppressed with thirst, 
surrendered at discretion. He massacred the men capable of 
bearing arms, but the children were token captive, as well as the 
ministers of the temple, to the number of six thousand. The 
Musulmans found there much gold in a chamber ten cubits long by 
eight broad, and there was an aperture above, through which the 
gold was poured into the chamber. Hence they call Multin ** the 
Frontier of the House of Gold,” for farj means “a frontier,”* The 
temple {hudd) of Mult&n received rich prei^ents and offerihgs, and to 
it the people of Sind resorted as a place of pilgrimage. They cir- 
cumambulated it, and shaved their heads and beards. They con- 
ceived that the image was that of the prophet Job, — God’s peace be 
on him t 

We are told that Hajjaj caused a calculation to be made of the 
sums expended in fitting out this expedition of Muhammad E&sim, 
and the riches which resulted from it. He had spent sixty millions 
(of dirhams) and that which had been sent to him amounted to one 
hundred and twenty millions. Ho said : — ** We have appeased our 
anger, and avenged our injuries, and we have gained sixty miUions of 
dirhams, as well as the head of D&ir. Hajjaj then died.* Upon 
learning this, Muhammad left Multan and returned to Alrur and 
Baghrur, which had been previously captured. He made donations 
to his men, and sent an army towards al-Bailamdn; the inhabitants 
of which place surrendered without any resistance. He made peace 
with the inhabitants of Surast, with whom the men of Basea^ are 

‘ M* Heinaud obsetreB that the pronoun does not indicate whether this natire 
word applies to the canal or the reservoir. He conjectures, with some probability, 
that the word miy be ndld, ** stream,” but that word is not so pronounced at 
Multhn. I prefer, therefore, td/db, a tank, or reservoir.” [In Qoeje's edition 

the word is ^*] 

s When the Musulmlins arms extended to the mountains parallel with the course 
of the Indus, the kin^^doma of Kfiibul and Sind were called Farjkn ” the two frontiers” 

Uylenbroek, Iroca TVrsiVtf Dweriptio^ p. 67. 

3 [In the year Od u., 714 a.d.] * [Budha.] 
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now At war. They are Meda, seafarers, and pirates. IRien he went 
against the town of Kiraj. Duhar adyanced to oppose him, bnt the 
enemy was put to flight Ddhar fled, but some say he was killed. 
The inhabitants surrendered. Muhammad slow (all those capable of 
bearing arms) and reduced the rest to slavery, o o o 
Meanwhile, Walid, son of *Abdu-l malik, died, and was siicoeoded 
by (his brother) Sulaiman, who .appointed S41ih, son of *Abdu-r- 
Bahman, to collect the tribute of ’Ir&k. Yazfd, son of Abu kabsha 
as-Saksak{, was made governor of Sind, and Muhammad, son of 
K4sim, was sent back a prisoner with Mu*4wiya, son of Muhallab. 
The people of Hind wept for Muhammad, and preserved his like- 
ness at Kfraj. He was imprisoned by Salih at Wasit S&lih put 
him to torture, together witli other persons of the family of Abu 
’Ukail, until they expired: for Hajjaj ' (Muhammad's cousin) had 
put to death Adam, S^ih's brother, who professed the creed of the 
Ehirijis. Hamza, the son of Baiz Hanafl, says : — 

* Yerilj, cotirage, and ganeroiitf , and liberality, 

Belonged to Muhammad, ton of Ktiim, ton of Muhammad, 

He led armiei at the age of ierenteen yean. 

He foamed destined for command fiom the day of his birth.*' 

Yazid, son of Abu Kabsha, died eighteen days after his arriyal in 
Sind. Sulaiman then appointed Habib, son of al Muhallab, to carry 
on the war in Sind, and he departed for that purpose. Meanwhile 
the princes of Hind had returned to their states, and Jaishiya,* son 
of Dahir, had come babk to Bnihmanibdd. Habib proceeded to the 
hanks of the Mihrdn, where the people of Alrur made their submis- 
sion ; but he warred against a certain tribe and reduced them. 

When the Khalif Sulaiman, son of ’Abdu-1 Malik, died, he was 
suooeeded by ’Umar son of *Abdu-l ’Aziz.’ He wrote to the princes 
(of EQnd) inyiting them to become Musulmans and submit to his 
authority, upon which they would be treated like all other Musol- 

> That isnguiiiary wretch is said to have slsoghtered by hit arbitrary mandates 
130,000 penoiis, and after hit death there were found in hia different priaons, 00,000 
men and 20,000 women. Thia ia drawn from Persian aourem. The Sunni writen 
ispeeMnt him aa juat and impartial, notwithatanding his unflinohiag sererity.— 
Fmenal de Gayangos, BiogrtphM Lktimvry^ Act. Al Hi^hj." 

• [Thia leading ii from Knd&ma, mid ia eoniimied by the Ohaeh-nhma. Our text 
it doubtftil Beinand givea ** HuUyiah" Mm^ mr FJnd$. 191 Tha tnia 

aasM WM Jia Sinha. See CM k s dsia, jpasA] ’ [717 
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mbiB. These princes had already heard of his promises, character, 
and creed, so Jaishiya and other princes turned Musulmins, and 
took Arab names. ’Arnru, son of Muslim al BahaK was lieutenant 
of *Umar on this frontier. He inyaded seYeral places in Hind and 
subdued them. 

In the days of Tazfd, son of ’Abdu-1 Malik,* the sons of Al Mu- 
hallib fled to Sind, and Hilal, son of Ahwaz al Tamimi was sent 
after them. He fell in with them and killed Mudrak, son of 
Muhallab, at EandiLbil. He also slew Mufazzal, ’Abdu-1 Malik, 
Ziyad, Mariin, and Mu’&wiya, sons of Muhallab; last of all he 
killed Mu’^wiya, son of Tazid. 

Junaid, son of 'Abdu-r Rahm^ al Marr{ was appointed to the 
frontier of Sind, under the authority of ’Umar, son of Hubaira 
al Faz&ri, and was confirmed in the goyemment by (the Khalif) 
Hasham, son of ’Abdu-1 Malik.* When Kh&lid, son of ’Abdu-Uah 
Al Easri was sent to ’IiAk (as goyemor) Hasham wrote to Junaid 
directing him to keep up a correspondence with Ehalid. Jimaid went 
to Debal and from thence to the banks of the Mihran, but Jaishiya 
(son of Dahir) forbade him to cross, and sent to him, saying, ** I 
haye become a Musulman, and an excellent man confirmed me in 
my states, but I haye- no faith in thee.” But (Junaid) gaye him 
pledges and took pledges from him, together with the tribute due 
from his territories. They thus exchanged guarantees, but Jaishiya 
acted like an infidel and took up arms. But some say, on the 
contrary, that he did not begin the attack, but that Junaid dealt 
unjustly with him. Jaishiya assembled his troops, fitted out ships 
and prepared for war. Junaid proceeded against him in ships and 
they fought in the lake of Ash Shark!. Jaishiya’s ship was destroyed, 
and he himself was taken*prisoner and slain. Sasa’ son of Ddhir fled 
and proceeded towards Irdk to complain of the the treachery of J unaid, 
but the latter did not cease to conciliate him until they had shaken 
hands, and "then he slew him. Junaid made war against Efraj, the 
people of whidi had rebelled. He made use of battering-rams, and 
battered the walls of the town with them until they were broached, 
and then he stormed the place, slaying, plundering, and mAki ng 

1 [Ttsid II. reigned 720 to 724 a.x>.] 

* [Begin to reign 724 A.D.] * 
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o^tiTeB. He then sent his offioers to Ibrmad Handel, Dahniy, 
and Barhs [Broach^. Junaid used to say, “ It ia better to die with 
bravado than with resignation.’' He sent a force against Uzain* 
and he also sent Ebbid, son of Marra, with an army against 
the country of Mdliba.* They made incursions against Uzain, and 
they attacked Bshsrfmad’ and burnt its suburbs. Junaid conquered 
al Bailamin and Jurz,* and he received at his abode, in addition to 
what lus visiton presented to him, forty millions, and ho himself 
carried off a similar sum. 

The successor of Junaid was Tamim, son of Zaid al *UtbL He 
was feeble and imbecile, and died near Debal in a water called the 
“ Bufiklo-water.” This water was so called because buffidos took 
refuge there from the bears which infested the banks of tl^ MiliTtn 
Tamim was one of the most generons of Arabs, he found in the 
treasury of Sind eighteen million Titariya dirhams, which he soon 
spent. ^ 9 * 0 In tire days of Tamim, the Mnsnlmdiu 

retired from several parts of India and left some of their positions, 
nor have they up to the present time advanced so iar as in days 
gone by. 

TTalrim, aon of ’AwtLua al Kalbi, snooeeded Tamim. The people 
of India had returned to idolatry exoepting those of Eassa, and the 
Musulmtuu had no place of security in which they oould take refuge, 
so he built a town on the other nde of the lake facing India, and 
called it Al Mahfuza , " the secnie,” and this he made a place of refuge 
lurd security fw them, and their chief town. He asked the elders of 
the tribe of Kalb, who wene cfflSyrian descent, what name he diould 
give the town. Some said Dimashk [Damascus], others, BTimm 
[E messa], and oftien Tadm6r {Pahnyia]. Haldm said (to On 
latter), “ May (lod destroy* yen, 0 foot” He gave it the name of 
Al Mahffia, and dwelt there. 

’Amru,aoa of Muhammad aon of K&sim was with Haldrn, and ffw 
latter advised with him, trusted him with uoany impentant matteis^ 
and sent him out of Al on a warlike expedition. He was 

victorious in bis commission, and was made an amir. Hie founded 

* (UjjMn.] * [MUws or Malabar.] * 

* [Gosent. 8m Koto A in Ai^oedix.] 

* [Hiore ii a pun Imio OB tiie root of too mtd TSdHfr.] 
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a city on this side of the kke, which ho called Mansura, in which 
city the governors now dwell. Hakim recovered from the hands of 
the enemy those places which they had subjugated, and gave satis- 
faction ,to the people in his countrj\ Ehalid said, “It is very sur- 
prising, — I gave the charge of the country to the most generous of 
Arabs, that is, to Tamfm, and they were disgusted. I gave it to the 
most niggardly of men and they were satisfied.” Hakim was killed 
there. 

The governors who succeeded continued to kill the enemy, taking 
whatever they could acquire and subduing the people who rebelled. 
When the fortunate dynasty (that of the ’Abbdsides) was estab- 
lished, Abu Muslim appointed ’Abdu-r Rahmin, son of Abu Muslim 
Mughallisa-1 *Abdi, to the frontier of Sind. *Abdu-r Rahman went 
by way of Tukhdristan, and proceeded against Mansur, son of 
Jamhur al Kalbi, who was in Sind. But he was met by Mansur 
and slain, and his forces were put to flight. When Muslim heard 
this he appointed Musa, sou of Ka’bu-t Tamimi, and sent him to 
Sind. When ho arrived, the river Mihr£n lay between him and 
Mansur, son of Jamhiir.' Still he came up with Mansur, put him 
and his forces to flight, and slew his brother Manzur, Mansfir fled 
in wretched plight to the sands, where he died of thirst. Musa 
ruled in Sind, repaired the city of Mansura, and enlarged its 
mosque. He was victorious in his campaigns. 

The Khalif al Mansur sent to Sind Hasham, son of ’Amrd al 
Taghlabi, and he reduced those places which still held out. He 
sent ’Amru, son of Jamal, in boats to Narand.* He also sent (a 
force) to the territories of Hind, subdued Kashmir, and took man^ 
prisoners and slaves. Multan was reduced, and he overpowered a 
body of Arabs who were in Eandabil, and drove them out He 
then went to Kandah£r in boats, and conquered it He destroyed 
the btidd there, and built in its place a mosque. There was abund- 
ance in the country under his rule, and the people blessed him — he 
extended the frontier, and enforced his decrees. 

’Umar, son of Ilafs, son of ’Usmdn Hazarmord, was then appointed 

* [Coins of this Mans6r and of other Sind rulers have been found in the ruins of 
a city supposed to be Bruhmanhb&d.— Thomas* Frinap^ II., 119.] 
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gOTernor of Sind, and after him Daitd, son of Yozfd, son of H&tim. 
There was with him Abu-1 Somma, who had been a slave of the 
tribe of Kanda, and who is now governor. The affairs of the 
frontier went on prosperously until Bashar, son of Baud, was 
appointed under the Khalifat of Mamun.' He rebelled, and set up 
in opposition. Ghassan, son of ’Abbad, who was a native of the 
neighbourhood of Rufa, was sent against him. Bashar p roceeded 
to meet GhassAn under a safe conduct, and they both proceeded to 
the Muhammadan capital (Baghdad). OhassAn deputed Musa, son 
of Yabya, sou of Khalid, son of Barmak, to the charge of tlie fron- 
tier. Musa killed BAla, king of Ash-shark i, although the latter had 
given him five himdred thousand dirhams to preserve his life. Bala 
was faithful to GhassAn, and wrote to him in the presence of his army, 
through the princes who were with him, but his request was rejected. 
Musa died in 221* a.h. (836 a.d.), leaving a high reputation, and 
he appointed his son ’AmrAn as his successor. The Elialif M’utasim 
bi-Uah wrote to him confirming him in the government of the 
frontier. He marched to Kfkan against the Jats, whom ho defeated 
and subjugated. He built a city there, which he called A1 BaizA, 
‘‘the white,”* and he posted a military force there. Then he pro- 
ceeded to MultAn, and from thence to Kandabil, which city stands 
upon a hill. Muhammad, son of Khalil, was reigning there, but 
* Amran slew him, conquered the town, and carried away its inhabi- 
tants to Eusdar. Then he made war upon the Mods, and killed 
three thousand of them. There he constructed a hand^ which is 
called “ Sakni-l Med,” Band of the Meds. He encamped on the river 
at Alrur.* There he summoned the Jats, who came to his presence, 
when he sealed^ their hands, took from them the jizya (capitation 
tax), and he ordered that every man of them should bring a dog 
with him wljcn he came to wait upon him, — hence the price of a 
dog rose to fifty dirhams. Ho again attacked the Mods, having with 
him the chief men of the Jats. He dug a canal from the sea’ to their 
tank, so their water became salt ; and he sent out several marauding 
expeditions against them. 

i [Began to reign in 813 a.d.] 

* [The text says 21, but this is a manifest error.] * [See p. 118.] 
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Dissenfiions then arose between the Nizarians* and Tam^ians, 
and ’Amran joined with the latter. ’Umar, son of ’Abu-1 Aziz al 
HabbSri, consequently went to him and killed him unawares. The 
ancestor of this ’Umar had come into Sind vnith Hakim, son of 
’Awina al Ealbi.’ 

Mansur, son of Hatfm, related to me that Fazl, son of Mahan, 
formerly a slave of the sons of Sama, got into Sinddn and subdued 
it. He then sent an elephant to the Ehalif MAmun, and wrote to 
him and offered up prayers for him in tlie Jami’ masjid, which he 
built there. When he died he was succeeded by Muhammad son of 
Fazl son of Mahan, He proceeded with sixty vessels against the 
Mods of Hind. He killed a great number of them, captured 
Edllari’ (?) and then returned towards Sind&u. But his broUier, 
named MahAn, had made himself master of Sindan, and wrote to the 
Ehalif Mu’tasim bi-llab, and had sent to him as a present the 
largest and longest sd;/ that had been seen. But the Indians were 
under the control of his brother whom they liked, so they slew 
MAhAn and crucified him. The Indians afterwards made themAelves 
masters of Sindan, but they spared the mosque, and the Muhammadans 
used to meet in it on the Friday and pray for the Ehalif. 

Abd Bakr, who had been a slave of the Earfzis, related to me that 
the country called Al ’Usaifan between Eashmir and Multan and 
EAbul, was governed by a wise king. The people of this country 
worshipped an idol for which they had built a temple. The son of the 
king fell sick, and he desired the ministers of the temple to pray to 
the idol for the recovery of his son. They retired for a short time, 
and then returned and said, ** We have prayed and our supplications 
have been accepted*” But no long time passed before the youth 
died. Then the king attacked the temple, destroyed and broke in 
pieces the idol, and slew its ministers. He afterwards invited a 

1 [The Nishrians are the deecendaate of Niahr, an anceitor of Muhammad, and the 
Yam&nians are the trito of Yaman (Yemen). See note in Eeinaud's 
also his Invatiom des Sarraiim m Fr€me$, p. 72, et HqJ\ 

< See a note upon the Amirs M<^ and Amran, in Beinaad's FragtmenU, p. 216.] 

• [The text has 

^ L%* s green or block sash rolled round the head and hanging down behind 
It is also the name of the teak tree.] 
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party of Muhammadan traders who made known to him the unity of 
God. Hereupon he believed in the unity and became a Musulman. 
This happened in the Khalifat of Mu’tasim bi-llah,— may God have 
mercy on him. 
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OB 

TARfKH.I HIND WA SIND. 

Ghach-nama is the name now universally given to the work 
which details the usurpation of the Brahman Chach and the Arab 
conquest of Sind ; but the history itself gives us no authority for 
this name, on the contrary it is spoken of in the preface and 
conclusion merely as Fath-ndma, “a despatch announcing victory.” 
It is sometimes styled, as by Elphinstone, Tdrikh-i Hind o Sind. 
It is quoted by Nurud Hakk in the Zubdatu-t Tawarikh, and by 
Nizamu-d din Ahmad in the Tabakdt-i Akbari, as the Minhdju>l 
Masdlik, which the latter tells us is more commonly known as 
the Chach-nama. 

This work was translated from the Arabic by Muhammad ’All 
bin Hamid bin Abu Bakr Kufi, in the time of Nasiru>d din 
Kabacha, who is styled, amongst many other titles, Arniru-l 
Muminin Abu-1 Path Kabachau-s Salatin,' “ the tents of whose 
glory were pitched with the ropes of his authority, and with the 
mallet of the strictness of his commands.” Ho is said to adorn 
the throne lately occupied by the blessed martyr Abu-1 Mu/allai 
Muhammad biu Sdin Nasir Amiru-1 M'.iminin. 

Tlio translator informs us that, after having spent much of his 
life in the enjoyment of great comfort and happiness, he wa^ re- 
duced to distress, and compelled by the vicissitudes of the time to 
leave his native land and take up his abode in iTch. He says that 

^ This is a new mode of using the term in combination, and \vould show that Komc 
meaning must be ascribed to Kabucha. The dictionaries translate it only a small 
tunic." [It is frequently written “ Kabuja," but the Nagari lejTt^uda on the coins 
make it “ Kubachahli." See 'Vhonias' Prinsep.^ I. 305. Wilson's Ariana Antigua, 
Plate XX., No. 19 ] 
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in the 58th year of his age, and the 613th of the Hijn (1216 a.d.), 
he withdrew his hand from all the concerns which had previously 
occupied his mind, and made a few delightful books his sole com- 
panions. He considered within himself that learned persons ot 
every age had, by the assistance of their masters and patrons, 
compiled histories and books, and established a reputation for 
themselves by their literary attainments; that, for instance, the 
conquests of Khuras&n, ’Irak, Persia, Riim, and Sham had been 
celebrated at large in poetry and prose by authors of past ages ; 
and that a victory had been achieved, and the country of 
Hindust&n conquered, by Muhammad Kasim and other nobles 
of Arabia and Syria, and mosques and pulpits had been raised 
throughout the country, from the sea-shore to the boundaries of 
Kashmir and Kanauj, and ll4i Dahir, son of Chach, the king of 
Alor, had been slain by the great noble, the best man of the 
State and Religion, Muhammad bin K&sith bin ^Akil Sakifi, 
may God's mercy be on him ! and the RdTs territory with all 
its dependencies had been taken possession of by that conqueror. 
The translator, therefore, wished to be acquainted with an ac- 
count of the country and its inhabitants, and also with the 
history of D&hir's defeat and death, in order that he might be 
able to compile a book upon that interesting subject. 

In the endeavour to obtain this information, he left the sacred 
city of l/ch, and went to Alor and Bhakar, the Im&ms of which 
places were the descendants of the Arab conquerors. On his 
arrival there, he met with the Maul&na K&zi, Isma'il bin "All 
bin Muhammad bin Mus& bin T&i bin Ya’kub bin Tai bin Musa 
bin Muhammad bin Shaibin bin 'Usman Sakifi. He was a 
mine of learning and the soul of wisdom, and there was no one 
equal to him in science, piety, and eloquence. On being consulted 
on the subject of the Arabian conquest, he informed the trans- 
lator that an account of it was written by one of his ancestors, in 
a book composed in the Arabic language, which had descended 
from one generation to the other, till it reached his hands by 
course of inheritance. But as it was dressed in the language of 
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Hij£z, it had obtained no carrencj among the people, to whom 
that language was foreign. 

When the translator read the hook, he found it adorned with 
jewels of wisdom and pearls of precepts. It related various feats 
of chivalry and heroism on the part of the Arabs and Syrians. 
It treated of the capture of those forts which had never before 
been taken, and showed the morning of the night of infidelity 
and barbarism. It recounted what places in those days were 
honoured by the arrival of the Muhammadans, and having been 
conquered by them, were adorned by religious edifices, and 
exalted by being the residence of devotees and saints. Up to 
this day, the translator continues, the country is improving in 
Isl&m faith and knowledge, and at all periods since the conquest 
the throne of royalty has been occupied by one of the slaves of 
the house of Muhammad, who removed the rust of Paganism 
from the fiice of Isl&m. 

He proceeds to tell us that he dedicates his translation to the 
minister of N4siru-d din Kab&cha, whom he designates among 
other titles, the Defender of the State dnd Religion, the greatest 
of all Wazirs, the master of the sword and pen, Sadr-J Jahin 
Dastur-i S&hib-Kir&n ’Ainu-1 Mulk Husain bin Abi Bakr bin 
Muhammad al Asha'ri. 

He states as his reason for the dedication, that not only might 
he advance his own interests by the minister’s fiivour and influence, 
but that the selection was peculiarly appropriate in consequence 
of the minister’s ancestors, Abu Musa al Asha’ri, having ob- 
tained many victories in Khuras&n and 'Ajam. To him there- 
fore might be most fitly dedicated an account of the early con- 
quest of Sind. 

At the close of the work, he again says that as the work was 
written in the Hij^i (Arabic) language, and was not clothed in 
a Pehlvi garb, it was little known to the inhabitants of ’Ajam 
(foreign countries or Persia), and repeats the name of the person 
to whom it was dedicated, as 'Ainu-1 Mulk. 
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There can, therefore, be little doubt that this is the same 
minister to whom Muhammad Aufi has dedicated his Lubbu-l 
Lubab, respecting whose identity some doubt has been enter- 
tained, in consequence of the title 'Ainu-1 Mulk not being com- 
monly aecribed to any minister of that period. The repetition 
of the name by the translator of the Chach-nama leaves no doubt 
that Husain bin Abi Bakr bin Muhammad al Asha’ri is the 
person indicated. 

As this translation was made at so early a period of the 
Muhaihmadan dominion in India, it is greatly to be regretted 
that the translator did not attempt to identify the many un- 
known places of which mention is made in the course of the 
narrative. As he had himself visited I/ch, Alor, and Bhakar, 
and probably other places lower down the Indus, he might have 
cleared up the many doubts which our ignorance of the localities 
entails upon us. 

It is difficult to fix the precise period of the composition of the 
original Arabic. It is not said to have been composed by an 
ancestor of the person from whom the translator obtained it at 
Bhakar, but merely to have been written in the handwriting 
{kkat) of one of his ancestors. This may be applied either to 
composition or transcription, but the use of the term renders 
the precise meaning doubtful — most probably composition is 
referred to. In either case, we have a guarantee for the authen- 
ticity of the narrative, in the tact that the ancestor of Isma'il, 
the possessor of the manuscript, was himself a participator in the 
scenes and the advantages of the conquest ; for we find it dis- 
tinctly mentioned, ,that the Kfizi appointed by Muhammad 
Kfisim, after the conquest of Alor, was Mfis& bin Ya’kub bin 
Tfii bin Muhammad bin Shaibin bin 'Usmin. Now if we look 
at the name of the person from whom the translator obtained 
the Arabic original, we shall find it mentioned as Isma'il bin 
'All bin Muhammad bin Mtisfi bin T&i bin Ya'kub bin T&i bin 
Mds& bin Muhammad bin Shaibdn bin 'Usman. In both in- 
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stanceB 'Usm^n is* mentioned as Sakifi, that is, of the same tribe 
as the conqueror himself.^ The genealogies do not tally in 
every respect, and it is evident that in the later one some inter* 
mediate generations, as is frequently the case, are omitted ; but 
still there is quite sufficient similarity to show descent from the 
same ancestor. The titles also of ancestor and descendant re- 
semble each other most closely. The first K&zi appointed to Alor 
is called Sadr al Im&mia al Ajall al ’Alim Burhanu-1 Millat 
wau-d din. The contemporary of the translation is called 
Maul&n& Kazi al Im&m al Ajall al ‘‘Alim al B&rP Kam&lu-l 
Millat wau-d din. It is very strange that the translator takes 
no notice of this identity of pedigree, by which th'' 'alue and 
authenticity of the work are so much increased ; but it is pro- 
bable that it did not occur to him, or such a circumstance could 
scarcely have escaped mention. 

Notwithstanding that Elphinstone uses the expression “ pro- 
fesses to be a translation,” which would imply a suspicion of the 
fact, there is no reason to doubt that the work is a translation of 
a genuine Arab history, written not very long after the conquest. 
There appears in it very little modem interpolation, and it is 
probable that those passages which contain anachronisms were 
the work of the original writer, and not of the translator. The 
placing a sentence of the Kuran in Ladi’s mouth — the Bismillah 
at the beginning of the letters of Sindian princes, the praises 
of Isl&m ascribed to Hindus, the use of the foreign names of 
Brahman&b&d, which is explained to be a version of the native 
B&manwah, are all evidently the work of tho original author. 

It is to be regretted that there is no hope of recovering the 
Arabic work ; for although .the very meagre accounts of this 
important conquest by Abu-1 Fida, Abu-1 Faraj, Ibn Kutaiba, and 
Almakin lead us to expect little information from Arabic author- 
ities; yet it might possibly contain other interesting matter 

^ The Sakif tribes (Thabif) were of greet importance. Thej bad their head 
qverten et Tajif, end were the gnirdiiiia of the upper roed to Yemen. — Spronger*! 
p. 7. 
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respecting the communication between Arabia and Sind, which 
the translator did not tiunk worthy of special notice. 

An air of truth pervades the whole, and though it reads more 
like a romance than a history, yet this is occasioned more by 
the intrinsic interest of the subject, than by any fictions pro- 
ceeding from the imagination of the author. The two stories 
which appear the most fictitious, are the accusation of Jaisiya by 
the sister of Darohar, and the revenge of the two daughters of 
Dkhir upon Muhammad K&sim. The former is evidently manu- 
factured on the model of Joseph and Potiphar'^s wife, a story 
familiar throughout the East ; but the latter is novel, and not 
beyond the bounds of probability, when we consider the blind 
obedience which at that time was paid to the mandates of the 
Prophet's successor, of which, at a later period, we have so many 
iilstances in the history of the Assassins, all inspired by the 
same feeling, and executed in the same hope. 

The narrative is unambitious, and tropes and figures are rarely 
indulged in, except in describing the approach, of night and 
morning ; [but the construction is often involved, and the lan- 
guage is occasionally ungrammatical. Besides these defects, the 
events recorded do not .always appear to follow in their proper 
chronological sequence.] 

The antiquity of the original Arabic work is manifest, not 
only from the internal evidence of the narrative, but from some 
omissions which are remarkable, such as the name of Mansura, 
which must have been mentioned had it been in existence at 
that time. Now Mansura was built in the beginning of the 
reign of the Khalif Al Mansur, who succeeded in 136 A.H. 
(a*.q. 753). It is evident that the work must have been written 
before that time. Then, again, we have nowhere any mention of 
Masw&hi, Manjdbari, Annari, or Al-Baiza, all important towns 
noticed by Bil^duri and Ibn Haukal, and other early writers on 
Sind, and the work must therefore have been composed before 
their time. Again, it is plain that the mass of the people were 
Buddhists, which no author, especially a foreign one, would have 
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described them ae being, had he lived after the extinetion of that 
religion in India. We read of Samanis, monks, and a royal 
white elephant, which are no longer heard of at the later invasion 
of Mahmud of Ghazni. Again, some portions of the history are 
derived from oral testimony received at second, third, or fourth 
hand, from those who were participators in the transactions 
recorded, just in the same way as Tabari, who wrote in the third 
century of the Ilijri, probably later than our author, traces all 
his traditions to eye or car-witnesses. 

Elphinstouc's estimate of the work is that, “though loaded 
with tedious speeches, and letters ascribed to the principal actors, 
it contains a minute and consistent account of the 'transactions 
during Muhammad K&sim’s invasion, and some of the preceding 
Hindd reigns. It is full of names of places, and would throw 
much light on the geography of that period, if examined by any 
person capable of ascertaining the ancient Sanskrit names, so as 
to remove the corruptions of the original Arab writer and the 
translator, besides the innumerable errors of the copyiat.” He 
states that he did not see this work until his narrative of Kdsim's 
military tnnsaetkms had been completed. 

The Ghadt-ndma is the original from which Nizdmu-d din 
Ahmad, Ndru-1 Hakk, Firiahta, Mir Ma'sum, and others, have 
drawn their account of the conquest of Sind. They have, how- 
ever, left much interesting matter unnoticed, and even the later 
professed translations Lieutenant Postans, in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. lxxit., 1838, and No. cxi.. 
1841) give merely an abridged account of the transactions, which 
is moreover unfortunately disfigured by many misprints. 

The headings of the sections throughout the work have been 
translated, in order to show the connection of the whole; those only 
being omitted which are inappropriate or evidently misplaced : and 
nearly every passage has been translated which can be useful foi 
the illustration of the geography, religion, and manners of the time 
The Ghaeh-n&ma is common in India. There is a copy in th* 
E. I. Libniy, and tho Bbliothbqne Impdriale has two. 
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Extracts. 

[The MS. refenred to as A. is Sir H. M. Elliot's copy. B. is that belonging to the 
East India Library, which has been referred to in obscure passages and for 
doubtful names.] 

Commencement of the booh upon the history of Rai Ddhir, son of 
Chaeh, son of Sildlj, and of his death at the hands of Muhammad 
Kasim Salifi. 

Chroniclers and historians have related that the city of Alor, 
the capital of Hind and Sind, was a large city adorned with 
all kinds of palaces and villas, gardens and groves, reservoirs, 
and streams, parterres and flowers. It was situated on the banks 
of the Sihun, which they call Mihran. This delightful city had 
a king, whose name was Slhoras, son of Sdhasi Bai Shahi.* He 
possessed great wealth and treasures. His justice was diffused 
over the earth, and his generosity was renowned in the world. The 
boundaries of his dominions extended on the east to Kashmir, on 
the west to MakrAn, on the south to the shores of the ocean and to 
Debal, and on the north to the mountains of Kardan’ and to 
Eaikdnan.’ He had established four maliks, or governors, in his 
territories. The flrst at BrahmanabM and the forts of Nirun, 
Debal, Loh&ia, Lakha, and Samma, down to the sea (darya), were 
placed in his chaige. The second at the town of Siwistan : under 
him were placed Budhpur,* Jankan, and the skirts of the hills of 
Itujh&i to the borders of Makrdn.® The third at the fort of Aska- 
landa and Pabiya,* which are called Talwdra and Chachpur ; under 
him were placed their dependencies to the frontier of Budhpur. 

^ [This is an eiror— Shhasi was son of Slharas— his father was called Diwhij. See 
post page 140.] • [Or “ Karwhn,”] 

etc., ete.] 

* [This is the reading of MS. if., but B, generally hu ** BOdhiya two different 
forms of the same name.] 

* [This is a doubtfol passage, 

MS. A. says 3 

* in A, and i^\i in B. This name is written Fhya and Btbiya 

and FhMya : the last seems the preferable form.] 
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The fourth at the great city of MultAn and Sikka^ and BrahmapAr^ 
and Earfir, and AahahAr and Eumba, aa far aa the bordera of 
Eaahmir, were under hia government. He (the king) hiaifielf 
dwelt at the capital, Alor, and kept under hia own rule Eardin,* 
and Eaikfofa and BanarhAs.^ He enjoined upon every one of 
hia prinoes the neoeaaity of being prepared for war, by keeping 
the implementa of warfare, arms, and horaea ready. He alao 
ordered them to attend to the seourity of the country, the oon« 
dliation of the subjects, and the reparation of the buildinga, so 
that they might keep their districts and dependencies safe. Through- 
out hia dominions there was no disaffected person who could make 
any pretensions against the specification of his firontiers. Suddenly, 
by the decree of Qod, the army of the king of Nimroz marched from 
Fars to Makrin.^ When Sfharas hoard this he went forth from the 
fort of Alor,^ haughty in mind and careless in heart, with the main 
part of his army to encounter him. They joined battle, and when 
many brave men and tried warriors, on both sides, had been slain, 
the Persian army, placing their whole trust in the Almighty, made an 
assault, and broke and put to flight the army of BAi Biharaa. He 
himself stood firm, fighting for hia name and honour, until he was 
killed. The king of FArs then returned to Nimroz, and BAi Bfihasf, 
son of Biharaa, sat upon the throne of hia father. He established 
his authority in the country, and the four princes who had been 
appointed by hia faiher submitted and assented to him, exhibiting 
every mark of obedience, placing their wealth at his disposal, and 
supporting him with honesty and energy. The whole country was 
thus safely secured in the power of BAi SAhasi ; and the people 
lived happily under his just and equitable rule. He had a ohamber- 
lain named BAm, son of Abi (?), a man of science and wisdom.* 
This man had full and general authority over all parts of the 
dominions of BAi BAhasi ; no person could enter or leave the king’s 
service but through him. The duties of obief secretary were en- 
trusted to him, and BAi SAhasi had ffdth in his eloquent pen, and 
never doubted hia rectitude. 

I [So in MS. A. but BndbpUr in Ji.] * [Or Ktfwto.] 

^[OrBarbtf.] ‘ [The Tort adds 

• [MS. A.iayi «BAww.”) ' ’ 

^ [SoBM wofdi tbs name are onittsd in MS. AJ] 
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Chaehf son of Sildlj, goes to the Chamberlain Rdm. 

The office of Chamberlain is conferred on Chach, son of 8ila\j. 

TheJRdni falls in love with Chachy and Chach refuses compliance, 

Sdhasl Rdl dies and goes to hell. 

Chach ascends the throne of Malik Sdhasl Rdl. 

Chach fights with Mahrat (Chief of Jaipdr^) and hills him by 
stratagem. 

Chach marries Rdnl Suhhan Deo. 

Chach sends for his brother Chandar and establishes him in Alor. 

Chach issues orders appointing Chandar his deputy. 

Chach asks Budhlman^ the minister, questions concerning the 

government. 

a" 0 0 o o 

Bndhiman^ the minister, bowed his head to the ground, and said, 
^'Haj.Bai Chach live for ever, and may it be known to him, that 
thifl government was under the dominion of a sole king, and his 
chiefs were always obedient to him. When the country was ruled 
by Siharas, son of Dfwdij, and when he was conquered by the army of 
F4n, S&asi succeeded to the empire. He similarly appointed all the 
four rulers to their territories, expecting them to exert themselves 
in the collection of the-revenue and the protection of the country. 

0 9 0 0 0 0 0 

Chach proceeds to visit and mark the boundaries of Alor. 

When Chach heard these words from Budhimo^, the minister, 
they made an impression upon him. He was very happy. He praised 
the minister very much, and took it as a good omen. He sent far- 
mins to the authorities in all parts of the kingdom and called (for 
aid firom) the governors of the different divisions. He then prepared 
an army declaring that he would go to the boundary 'of Hinduat&n 
which adjoined the (kingdom of the) Turk. The astrologers fixed an 
auspicious timC) at which he departed, and after he had gone many 
mardies he reached the fort of P&biya, on the southern bank of 
the Biia. The Chief of the place gave battle, but after great fighting 

' [Both 1188. hero agree in reading JiHar^ but the explanation in page 169 showa 
that the mm moat be Jmipkr. Mir Ma’adm conplea it with Jodhpur and writea the 
I or**/iV^.** The Tuhihtud Kuhm has 
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and bloodshed, the king of P4biya fled and entered the fort R&i 
Chach was victorious, and encamped in the field of battle for a time. 
When the store of provisions was exhausted, and grass, and wood, 
and fuel, were all consumed, the enemy being in distress left the 
fort at the time when the world had covered itself with the blanket 
of darkness,' and the king of the stars concealed himself in the 
gloom of night. He fled towards the fort of Askalanda and en- 
camped in the vicinity of that city. This fort was stronger than the 
first, and when he reached the fields of this city he sent his spies to 
obtain information, and when they came back they reported 
Chach had entered the fort of Pabiya, and was staying there. 

Cha^h proceeds to thejort of Askalanda} 

When Chach was informed that the enemy had gone to Askalanda, 
he placed one of his officers in charge of the fort (of Pibiya) and 
proceeded to that city. He pitched his tents in its vicinity. There 
was^ a great and brave man in the fort, of Askalanda, who was in 
the interest of Chach, and had influence over the people in the fort. 
All the chief inhabitants always to’ok his advice and never acted 
contrary to his opinion. Chach sent a man to him and promised to 
make him governor of that fort. He also ordered a fhrmdn to be 
prepared, granting him the governorship of the fort, on the condition 
that he would kill Ghatera,^ the chief (malik) of Pdbiya, or take him 
prisoner. Pabiya was also to Be made over to him. He agreed to 
these terms and conditions. He sent his son to Chach, and by occa- 
sionally visiting Chatera, gained bis confidence, so that he was 
never prevented from going into his Court either by day or by night. 
When he fojond an opportunity, he suddenly killed Chatera and 
sent his head to Chach. Rai Chach showed him great favour and 
honour, granted him a reward in token of his pleasure, and made 
him the independent chief of that fort. The great and noble men 
of the city attended on him, and made him presents. He treated 
them all with honour and respect, and kept them faithful to their 

> [MS. A. writa the name ** AMl-Kanda."] 

t [This name is written thus, and also as ** Chatar/* in MB. A. MS. B. makei it 
“JatrS.'*] 
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allegiance. Chach gave him some prohibitions and admonitions, so 
that he continued faithful in obedience and never disobeyed his orders. 

Chach marches towards Sikka and Multan. 

Having completed the expedition to Askalanda, Ghaoh proceeded 
towards Sikka and Multdn. In Multan there was a chief (malik) 
whose name was Bajhrd. He was a relation of Sahasi. When he 
received the news of the arrival of Chach, he came to the banks of 
the Bavf. He had large dominions and possessed great abilities. 
Suhcwal, his nephew, governed the fort of Sikka opposite Mult&i, 
towards the east, and along with Ajin, the cousin of Bajhra came with 
a large force to meet hiin' (Chach), and he* (Chach) encamped at a 
ford on the Bias* for three months. When the water decreased, they 
selected a place at a village a little above the encampment, where the 
water did not prevent a passage, and he (Chach) crossed over. He 
came to Sikka, and fought a battle with Suhewal. He besieged the 
fort for some days, and the enemy was much pressed. Some men 
were slain on Ohach’s side, and on the side of the infidels many 
were despatched to hell. Suhewal then fled, and went to the fort 
of Mult4n. They entered the fort, and stood on the banks of the 
Bavi* prepared with all the implements of war. Chach then took 
possession of the fort of Sikka, and killed five thousand soldiers, 
and made the inhabitants slaves and prisoners of war. Chach 
placed Amir *Al(u-d Daula in the fort of Sikka, and himself passed 
over to Multan. Both armies confronted each other. Malik Bajhra, 
with a formidable army, fighting elephants, and men of war, came 
out and opposed Chach. Sharp encounters ensued, with great 
slaughter on hoih sides. Bajhra took refuge in the fort, and wrote 
letters to the ruler of Kashmir stating that Chach, son of SU&ij, a 
Brahman, had become chief of Alor, the capital. He had come with 

^ [The text is smbig:aoiiB ; and the appropriation of the personal pronoun is a 
matter of inference.] 

* possibly here be the nam of the ford, 

but the old bed of the Bias is still traceable between Multhn and the Gh&rh to where 
it joined the Chinhb thirty miles S.W^ of Multln.] 

* [**The Rhrl formerly surrounded the fortress of Mult&n, and its bed is still 
traceable. In seasons of heavy rain the waters flow to Mnlt&n. This agrees with 
the statement that Alexander circumnavigated the fortress.**— Cunningham.] 
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a numerotiB arm;f, and had conquered all the strongholds, groat and 
small, and fortified them. That he (Bajhri) was not able to oope 
with him, and no chief was victorious over him in battle. He had 
reached Multin, and it was expedient that the Chief of Kashmir 
should assist him (Bajhrd) and send reinforcements. 

The unsuccessful return of the messenger frm Kashmir. 

Before the messenger reached Kashmir, the Baf of that place had 
died, and his son, who was only a boy, had succeeded him. The 
ministers, counsellors, attendants, and guards, as well as the nobles 
and chief men of the state, consulted with each other and answered 
the letter in a proper manner. They stated that the Rdi of Kashmir 
had departed to the next world, and his son was a mere boy of 
tender age. The different* divisions of the army had raised their 
heads in rebellion and revolt. It was necessary that the affairs of 
these parts, should be set straight, and therefore it was not at this 
time in their power to provide the means of assistance, and that 
Bajhrd must rely upon his own resources. When the messengers 
came back and communicated this, Bajhrd, despairing of assistance 
from the king of Kashmir, sued Rdi Chach for peace, and made 
promises and assurances. He said he would leave the fort if assured 
of his safety, in writing, and that nobody should molest him until 
he reached a place of security with all his followers and dependants. 
Chach agreed to these terms, and promised him protection. He 
came out of the fort, and, with his people, went towards the moun- 
tains of Kashmir. Chach entered the fort, and the province was 
brought under his dominion. 

Chock learn his deputy in the fart of Multan and proceeds onward. 

When he took the fort of Moltdn he appointed there a thdkur as 
his deputy. He went into the temple, prostrated himself before the 
idols, and offered sacrifices. He then prepared to march forward. 
The rulers of Brahmapur, Kanir and Ashahdr, acknowledged sub- 
mission to him. From these places he proceeded to the boundaries 
of Kumba' and Kashmir. No king offered any resistance. 

> [In page 139, both MSS. write this name Kumha. In this place, MS. A. haa 
Mdkir or Mukiitf and a few lines feather on, Kina or Kaniya. MS. B. has Kite 
here, and MmOa afterwardi •] 
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'' When the Almighty makes a man great lie renders all his 
enterprises easy and gives him all his desire^^’ 

Every place to which he went fell into his possession. At last he 
reached the fort of Shakalhd, an elevated place which is called 
Eumba' on the borders of Kashmir, and stopped there for one 
month. He punished some of the chiefs of the surrounding places, 
and collected an army under his command. Then he made firm 
treaties with the chiefs and rulers of that part of the countiy, and 
securely established his dominion. He sent for two trees, one of 
which was a maisir, that is white poplar, and the other a ieoddr, 
that is a fir.* He planted them both on the the boundary of 
Kashmir, upon the banks of a stream, which is called the five 
waters,* and near the Kashmir hills, from which numerous foun* 
tains flow. He stayed there till the branches of each of the trees 
ran into those of the other. Then he marked them, and said it was 
the boundary mark between him and the B&i of Kashmir, and 
beyond it he would not go. 

Return of Chach after fixing his boundary with Kashmir, 

The narrator of this conquest has thus said, that when the 
boundary towards Kashmir was defined, Chach returned to the 
capital city Alor. He stopped there a jesx to take rest from the 
fktigues of the journey ; and his chiefs got ready the provisions 
and materials of war. He then said, ** 0 minister ! I have no fear 
from the east, now I must take care of the west and the south.*’ 
The minister replied, Indeed, it is most praiseworthy for kings to 
be acquainted with the affairs of their countries. It is also to be 
apprehended that from your absence in the upper provinces the 
nobles and the governors of the different parts may have presumed 

* (F. SkmS) jii\) 

> Thil impliei coniiderable oltitude. 

s The word in the original is Arabic (cjUjhLt ) not the Fernan PanjSb. 

The upper course of the Jailam, just after it debouches into the plains, seems to be 
alludeJ to here. A curious coincidence of expression is used by a late trifellcr 
with reference to the same locality. **Wepai^ ftte branches of this beantifel 
river Jelum which at this place forms a little Panjftb of its own/’ SeijeaaUimer 
BrUham's MM to the Khjfber^ p. 43. 
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that linoe B4i Siham there is nobody to demand from them the revenue 
oftheooimtry. Truly mieinanagement and dieoider have taken place.*’ 
On this, Ghaoh, in an auspicioua hour, marched towarde tho forts 
of BudApur^ and SiwistAn. There was a chirf in SiwisUn, called 
Matta, and Chach crossed the MihrAn at a village called DihAyat, 
which formed the boundary between Samma and Alor. From this 
place he proceeded to‘ Budhiya, the chief of which was the son of 
Kotal bin Bhandargu Bhagu. His capital was N4nArAj,* and tlie 
inhabitants of the place called it Sawis. Chach attacked and took 
the fort of Sawfs. Kaba, son of EAka, came forth to ask quarter for 
the prince ar'^ his followers. They laid upon themselvea a tribute 
to pay him, and made their aubmission. 

The army marches to Siwiatdn. 

From that place he went to Siwistan, and when he approached it, 
Matta> its chie^ came forth with great alarm and a large retinue^ to 
meet him. A battle was fought, Chach was victorious, and Matta, with 
his army, fled and took refuge in the fort Chach besieged it, and 
after a week the garrison was obliged to sue for peace. The terms 
being agreed to, they came out the fort, and surrendered the keys to 
tlie officers of* Chach, who gave them protection and showed them 
much kindness. He gave the chiefship of the place to Hatta, and 
also placed one of his confidential officers there. He stopped there 
for a few days, during which time the affairs of the territory and the 
city were put in order. 

Chach sends a messenger to Akham Lohdna^ chief of Brahmanibdd, 

When the invasion of Siwistan was over, Chach sent a letter to 
Akham Lohana, the governor of BrahmanAbAd, who vras Chief also 
of LAkha, Samma and Sihta, and called upon him to acknow- 
ledge submission. When he was a few days’ journey from Makran, 
the footmen whom he had placed on the roads, caught a person with 
letters from Akham, which he had written to Matta, the governor 
of SiwistAn, to the following effect. I have always behaved 
towards you with great cordiality )uid friendship, and have never 

^ [BAdhiya in MS. \B. No doubt the Budhpur or Bddhija of p. 160, whwe it 
also ^anected with Siwiithn.] 

> [•>kak&r&j“iaM8. A] 
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shown you opposition or quairelled with you. The letter which 
you sent by way of fiiendship was received, and I was much exalted 
by it Our friendship shall remain confirmed for over, and no 
animosity shall arise. I will comply with all your orders. You 
are a king, and the son of a king. Unity exists between you and me. 
Circumstances like this have occurred to many persons, and have 
obliged them to seek protection. You are at liberty to reside at any 
place you like within the territory of Brahmanab6d, that is to say, 
up to the sea of DebaL If you have resolved to go in any other 
direction, there is nobody to prevent or molest you. Wherever you 
like to go I will assist you. I possess such power and influence 
that I can render you aid.” Matta found it expedient to repair to 
the country of Hind, to Malik Bamal, who was also called Bhatti. 

Cha^eh sends a Utter to Akham Lohdncu 
lUi Ghach sent a letter to Akham Loh&na, saying, **You from 
your power, and pomp, and family descent, consider yourself the 
ruler of the time. Although this kingdom and sovereignty, wealth, 
riches, dignity, and power have not descended to me by inheritance, 
yet these distinguished favours and this exalted position have been 
given to me by Ood. It was not by my army that I gained 
them ; but God, the single, the incomparable, the creator of the 
world, in favour to SiUfj, has given me this dominion^ and this 
most glorious position. In all circumstances I obtain assis^noe 
from him, and I have no hope of aid from any other. He enables 
me to accomplish all my undertakings, and assists me in all my acts. 
He has ^ven me victory in all battles, and over all my enemies. 
He has bestowed on me the blessings of both worlds. Although 
you think you have possessed yourself of all this power and ciicum- 
stfince by your courage and audacity, promptitude, and glory, you 
shall surely lose it, and to take your life is lawful.” 

Chach arrives at Brahtnandbdd, and fights with Akham Lohdna. 
Ghach then marched against Akham Loh^Sna, who, had gone from 
Biahman^b^ into the interior of the countiy. When he received 
the intelligence of the arrival of Chach, he came to the capital, and 
made preparation for war. When B4i Chach arrived at the dtj of 
Brabmanibad, Akham stood ready to oppose him. After a great 
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daughter of wa^ors on both sides, the anny of Akham took to 
flight, and he entered his fort Chach laid siege to it, and the siege 
lasted for the period of one year. 

In those days i)jo king of Hindustan, that is, Eanauj, was Satb4n,^ 
son of lUisal, and Akham sent letters to him asking for assistance. 
But Akham died before the answer was returned, and his son suc- 
suoceeded him. Akham had a friend, an infidel Samani, ^med 
Buddh-raku,’ i.e, ** Protected by the idol.** He had a temple which 
was called Budh Nau-vih4r,* and the idol Dilh4 (?)* He was 
a devotee thereof, and famous for his piety, and all the people of the 
surrounding places were obedient to him. Akham was his disciple, 
and he regarded the Samanf as his pole-star. When Akham had 
taken refuge in the fort, the Samani assisted him ; he did not fight, 
but he read his books in his chamber of worship. When Akham 
died, and his son* succeeded him in the government, the Samani was 
disaffected and troubled, for he did not think it right that the king- 
doms and the property and estates should depart from his hands. 
In his perplexity he looked about, and he arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the countiy must fall to Chach, whether he would be 
friendly to him or not. Then the (late king’s) son being sore 
pressed, his army and his fprces gave up fighting, and the fort 
was surrendered to Chach, who firmly established his power in it. 
When Chach heard of the Samani, and knew that he had made 
a compact with Akham and his son, and that the war had lasted for 
one year through his enchantments and magical power, he swore 
that if he ever captured the fort^ he would seize him and flay 
him, and order drums to be covered with his skin, and have 
his body tom to pieces. This oath was reported to the Samani, 
who laughed and said, Chach will not have the power to kill me.” 
When after a time, the people of the fort, after much fighting 

1 [** Siyfcr** in MS. S.] 

> [** Buddhiigtir' in MS. A. : raku or rakhu means ** protected,” from the 
Sanbkrit rakthUa, Gki probably represents the Sanskrit which alio lignifiea 
“ protected.”] 

* [See note in the next page.] 

* ^ I* 

* [MS. A. ItaTsi out the word *<soii,*’ and io makes the pasiago unintelligibla] 
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and great slaughter, gave up the contest, and solicited protection, 
by the intervention of nobles and chiefs, a treaty was made be- 
tween both parties, and the fort was surrendered. Chach entered 
it, and told them that )f they liked they might go away ; there was 
no one to interfere with them, and if they wished to remain they 
might The son and the dependants of Akham seeing him kindly 
displsed towards them, chose to remain. Chach stayed for a time 
in that city, and made himself acquainted with their disposition. 

Chach taken the wife of Akham to hinmlf and given the daughter 
of hin nephew to Akham^n non Sarband, 

Chach sent a man to the mother of Sarband and requested her 
hand. The son brought her. Chach gave Dharsiya, the daughter of 
his nephew to the son, and decked him in apparel of many colours. 
He stopped there for a year, and appointed officers on his part to 
collect the revenues. He subjugated the other surrounding chiefs. 
At last, he enquired where the enchanter Samani was, that he might 
see him. He was told that he was a great devotee, and that he 
would be found with the devotees, and that he was one of the philo- 
sophers of Hind. He was the keeper of the temple of Kan-vihar,* 
and amongst the other devotees he was the greatest, and had reached 
to perfection. He was so skilled in magic and enchantments, that 
he had made a world obedient and submissive to him. He had pro- 
vided himself with all the requisites by means of his talismans, 
and for some time he had become friendly to Sarband because he 
had been friendly with his father. Through his power and protec- 
tion the army of Brahmanabad had protracted the war for so long 
time. 

Chach tinits the Samani, and enquiren about hin drcumstancen. 

Chach ordered his body guards and soldiers to mount their hor^s, 
and went towards the temples of Budh and Kan-vihar* with the 

in both copies.] 

* ^ i Jj j yjo ^0 This seems to be called indiscriminately 

NUhar, and Kandh&r, and Efndhar. The copulative conjunction in the text is 
incomprehensible. It occurs again a little below. [These names may be, as Sir H. 
hllioi conceived, mere varieties in spelling of the same name, -—or they may be two 
different names of the same establishment or collection of buildings. There can be 
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intentioD of the Samanf. He called his aimed men and 

instructed them that when during the interview he should stand up 
and look towards them, they should dmw their swords and sever 
the Samanf ’s head from his body. When he reached the temple, 
he saw the Samanf sitting on a chair, engaged in worship, and 
having some clay in his hand* with which he was making idols, 
he had something like a stamp with which the figure of the buddh 
was made on the clay, and when it was finished he placed it on one 
side.’ Chach stood by him, but received no attention from him. 
After a short time, when he had finished his idols, he raised his head 
•and said, *'Is the son of the monk Sil&ij come?*’ Chach replied, 
“ Yes, 0 devotee.” The Samanf mAy ** Fcr what purpose have you 
come?” Chach answered that he wished to see him, and therefore 
he had come. The devotee bid him to sit down. Chach sat. The 
devotee spread a fine cloth, and made him sit on it. He asked, ** 0 
Chach! what do you want?” Chach replied, wish you would 
become my friend and return to Brahmandbdd, that I might turn 
your thoughts to secular pursuits, and entrust you with great offices. 
You may live with Sarbsmd, and give him advice and assistance.” 
The devotee said, ** I have nothing to do with your country, and 
have no* wish to engage in public business. I do not like 
worldly concerns.” Chach asked him, ‘‘Why did you side with 
the people of the fort of Brahmanabad ?” He replied, “When 
Akham Lohdna died, and his son was grieved, I aSmonished him to 
cease lamenting for the departure of his father, and prayed the 
Almighty (jk)d to cause peace and friendship between the contending 
parties. It is better for me to serve Budh, and seek salvation in 
the next world, thAn all die pffices and greatness of this. But as 
thou art the king of this oountty, at thy supreme command I will 
gp with my family to the neighbourhood of the fort, although 1 fear 

no doubt that the last word of the oompoond represents pikdr. ATom, or in Sanskrit 
ifoM, signifies “ New," and Kan may be the Hindi Kdnhy from the Sanskrit Kritknoy 
a WQid which is found in the names Kknhpur and Khnhari. These names woiild 
therefore signify “ New monastery," and “ Black monastery."] 

^ [About a page of matter is here omitted from B.] 

* [This process of stamping the clay figures of Buddha is still practised. General 
Cunningham possesses sefei^ old Indian as well as recent Indian and Bunneae 
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that the people of the fort will do despite to the cultivation of BudL 
You are to-day a fortunate and a great man.*’ Chach said, “ The 
worship of Budh is most righteous, and ever to hold it in honour is 
most proper. But if you are in want of anything, tell me, for I 
shall eonsider it a privilege and a duty to provide for it.” The 
devotee answered, “ I do not want anything of this world from you. 
May God incline you to the affairs of the next.” Chach said, 
“ I also wish that my salvation may be the result. Direct me so 
that I may see where assistance is inquired, and I will help you.” 
He exclaimed, As you seem to be desirous of performing charitable 
and virtuous deeds, there is an old temple (called) Budh and 
Nau-vihar (at) Siwandasf^ which ban suffered much injury from 
the hand of time — it requires repair. You should spend some 
money in renewing its foundation, and I shall be thus benefited by 
you,” Chach said, ‘‘ By all means ; I thank you, farewell.** 

Chach returns to Brahniandhdd. 

Chach rode back from that place. The minister asked him, “ 0 
king, I have seen a wonder.” ‘‘What is it?” said Chach. He 
remarked, “ When you started you had resolved that I should order 
the soldiers to kill the devotee ; but when you went before him you 
showed every wish to please him, and accepted all his prayers.” 
Chach said, “ Very true ; I saw something which was no magic or 
charm, for when 1 looked at him, something came before my vision, 
and as I sat before him, I beheld a dreadful and horrible phantom 
standing at his head. Its eyes blazed like fire, and were full of 
anger, and its lips were long and thick, and its teeth resembled 
pikes. He had a spear in his hand, wliich shone like diamonds, and 
it appeared as if he was going to strike some one with it. When I 
saw him I was much afraid, and could not utter a word to him 
which you might hear. I wished to save my own life, so I ob- 
served him carefully and departed.” 

Chach stays at Brahnian&bddy and determines the amount of the 

revenue. 

Chach stopped in the fort of Brahmandb4d till all ministerial 

• [A. 
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aAdn were setUed; taxes were fixed, and the sulgeots re^assored. 
He humiliated the Jats and the Lohinas, and punished their chiefs. 
He took a hostage from these ohmfs, and kept him in the fort of 
BrshmanAbid. He obliged them to agree to the following terms : 
That they should never wear any swords but sham ones : That they 
diould never wear under-garments of shawi, velvet, or silk, but they 
might wear their outer-garments of silk, provided they were of a red 
or black colour : That they should put no saddles on their horses, 
and should keep their heads and feet uncovered : That when they 
went out they should take their dogs with them : That they should 
oarry firewood for the kitchen of the chief of BiahmanAbid. They 
were to furnish guides and spies, and were to be faithful when em- 
ployed in such offices. They were to live in amity with Sarband, 
son of AUbam, and if any enemy came to invade the territory, or fight 
with Sarband, they were to consider it incumbent on them to assist 
him, and steadily adhere to his cause. He thus finished his labours^ 
and established his rule. If any person showed rebellion or hostility, 
he took a hostage and exacted penalties until he should amend his 
conduct. 

Chach marcheB to Kirmdn cmd defines the boundary of Makrdn, 
When Chach had settled these matters, he made up his mind to 
detennine the boundary of Eirmin, which was adjacent to the pos- 
sessions of the chiefs of Hind. At this time two years had elapsed 
since the Hijra of the Prophet of Qod,^may peace be to him. 
After the death of Eisra bin Hurmaz bin Pars, and the disruption 
of his dominions, the management of the affairs of the kingdom 
devolved upon a woman. When Chach was informed of this, he 
determined to go to Earndhi with a considerable force. At, an 
auspicious time, which was fixed by the astrologers, he marched 
towards Arm&b61, and when he arrived there the chief of the place 
came to receive him. He was a Buddhist priest, and had descended 
from the representatives of Bit Siharas, king of* Hind, whom the 
had railed up with great kindness and favour. From change of 
time he h^d become refractory, and had revolted from his allegianoe. 
He came forth to meet Chach, when a treaty was made, and cor- 
diality and friendship was established between them. Chach pro- 
ceeded fnom thence to Makrau. Every chief that was met offered 
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his submission. When he had crossed the province of Makrin and 
the hills, he entered another district. Tliere was an old fort here 
called Kanarpi&r.' He ordered it to be rebuilt; and according to 
the Hindu custom a naubat of five musical instruments, was 
ordered to be played every evening and morning in ^ the fort. 
He collected all the people of the surrounding villages, and completed 
the building. He marched from this place towards Kirmin; and 
halted on the banks of a river which runs between that country and 
Makran. There he fixed the eastern boundary, that is, the boundary 
between Makrdn and Kirmdn, and planted numerous date trees 
there upon the banks of the stream, and he set up a mark, saying, 
tills was the boundary of Hind in the time of Ohach bin Stlaij bin 
Basdbas.”* Now that boundary has come into our possession. 


Cluich proceeds to Armdb^P and fixes the revenue. 

From that place he returned to Armdbcl, and having passed 
through the country of Turin, ho came out in the desert. No body 
arose to fight with him. He arrived in the country of Eandhibel, 
that is, Kandahr;^ and having traversed that desert also, he ad- 
vanced to the fort. The people took refuge in it. When be arrived 
at the banks of the Sfni,* he pitched his tents there. The people of 
the place being much pressed agreed to pay him an annual tribute 
of one hundred thousand dirams, and one hundred hill horses. A 
treaty was made, and Ghach returned to his capital Alor, and re- 
mained there till he died and went to hell. He reigned forty years. 


Chandar son of 8Ud\i succeeds to the Government of Alor. 

After the death of Ghach, his brother Ghandar,* son of SiliQ, sat 
upon the the throne of Alor. He patronized the religion of the 

KsnntibUr; lec Note .4; in Appendix.] 

*[«SabLi”mN.] •[JJUjU. 

^ [Thu explanation ia not in MB. N.] 

^ [Mir Ma*siim takes no notice of Chandar, hnt tbo Tnhfata-l Kirftm aaji that he 
onceeeded ai Kdm^wmkdm and occupied the throne eight jean. Acoordiiig to the 
former, Ghach left two aona, D&hir and Dhar-cen, and a daughter BM Kkni. The 
Tuhfatu-1 Kirhm agrees in writing the name ** Dhar-ien,*' but both MSS. of the 
Chsch-ntaa hayc ** Dharrija.'*] 
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nAnkfl (Buddhists) and monks and promulgated their doctrines. He 
brou|^t many people together with the sword, and made them 
return to his religion. Uo received several letters from the Chiefs 
of Hind. 

Journey of Matta, Chief of Siwietdn. 

When Malta, chief of Siwistan, went to the king of Kanauj, the 
oountry of Hindustan was in a flourishing condition. Kanauj was 
under the rule of Siharas, son of B4sal.^ Matta went to him and 
rqpresent^ thus : ** Cliach, son of Sil&ij, is dead, and his brother 
Ohandar, a monk (rdkib), has succeeded him. He is a devotee 
(adati), and his whole day is occupied in the study of his faith 
with other religious persons in the temple. It is easy to wrest 
the kingdom from him. If you take his territories and place them 
under my charge, I will pay a tribute, and send it to your treasury.” 

The answer of Sihards. 

Siharas said to Matta, ^^Chach was a great king, and had an exten- 
sive territory under his sway. As* he is dead, I will bring his 
possessions under my own rule, if I take them. They will form a 
great addition to my kingdom, and I will appoint you over one of 
their divisions.” Siharas then sent his brother Barldis, son of Kas&Cs. 
The son of the daughter of the great Chaoh, who ruled over Kash- 
mir and Bamal, also agreed to join him, and they proceeded with 
their armies till they reached the banks of the Hdsi,* where they 
encamped. The agents and offices of Ohandar, who were still in the 
fort of Deo, fled. The invaders took the place, and advanced on 
their journey till they arrived at Band Kilihuya, where they halted 
for one month, and performed the worship of Budh. They sent a 
messenger with a letter to Chandar to induce him to come, make his 
submission, and sue for protection. 

> [Thm are no namee eoneeponding with theie in the Genealogical tables of the 
djnasty (Thomas* Prinsep II. 25%,) General Cunningham is of opinion 
** that Siharas is prohablj thd same as the Bhim Sen mentioned bj the Chinese as 
I V me SI ne. Sing of Central India, in a.i>. 692, and that the two names Siharas and 
Bhim Sen might easily he oonfoiinded when written in Peraian letters.'* This, how- 
ever, ii very hypothetical. It is not unlikely that the prince of some other and nearer 
j^Uce than the great Kanauj is really intended, especially as his army is repressuted 
as joining those of Kashmir and Bamal.] 

* [*«Hhobi** in B.] 
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Chandar refm9, strengthenB hinmlfin the fori^ andpreparee to 

dight. 

SOaras eends an emhaeey to Ddhir^ eon of Chock. 

Chandar sits on the throne of Chach. 

Chandar Bucoeeded to the government, and his Bubjects enjoyed 
comfort, and the country was governed firmly during his reign, 
which lasted for seven years. He died in ilie eighth year, and Dihir 
sat on the throne of Alor. Eij, son of Chandar, established himself 
at Brahman4bad, but did not maintain his government for more thim 
one year. After that, Dharsiya, son of Chach, took possession of 
Bra hnian Ab&i and his sister was friendly and obedient to 
him. Dharsiya asked the daughter of Akham in marriage. He 
remained at Brahmandb&d five years, and issued his orders to the 
neighbouring chiefs, who acknowledged hj^ authority. Dharsiya 
resided for some time at the fort of Bdwar,* of which Chach had 
laid the foundation, but did not live to see completed. When 
Dharsiya had finished the works, and collected inhabitants for the 
the town from t^e places in the neighbourhood, and when it was 
well populated, he called it B4war, and returned to Brahmanfl>4d, 
and firmly established himself in the Government. 

Bdi (Mdin) is sent to Alor for the pmyose of being given in 
marriage to the king of Bdtia. 

When Dharsiya was reflecting one day that his sister had arrived 
at a marriageable age, messengers arrived from Sdban,’ king of 
Bdtia, in the country of Bamal, to demand her in marriage. Dharsiya 
although ho* was the elder brother, gave her a princely dowry, and 
sent her with seven hundred horse and five hundred foot to Ddhir, 
recommending him by letter to many her to the king of Bhdtia,* 
who had stipulated that he should receive a fort as her matriago 
portion. The messengers went to Alor, and remained there one 
month. {Bere follows an account of Ddhir marrying his sister ieeause 
it was prognosticated that her husband would be king of Bind and 
Sind, and the contests between the brothers in consequence.) 

^ ki 118. A., ngniilM and is nraeh used m a req^aetfiil 

term instead of the name. MSSa** k piebablj an error hr but it may 

poanbly have been the real name of the prinoeM.j 
’ [Alor in A., bqt B4war in F.] * [SCrin in JST.] 

4 [DShir ?] 4 So written here, bat eleewbere BStia. 
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JUU Ddhir receiver infarmaUan. 

RdJi Ddhir goeB to an astrologer to ascertain the fate of his sister. 

The predictions of the astrologers. 

Consultation of Budhiman^ the minister ^ with B4i Ddhir. 

Ingenuity of Budhimany the minister. 

Ddhir sends a letter to Dharsiya. 

Dharsiya receives the letter. 

Ddhir sends another letter to Dharsiya. 

Dharsiya marches to Alor to seize Ddhir. 

Endeavours of Dharsiya to take Ddhir prisoner . 

Ddhir asks advice from his minister. 

Dharsiya enters the fort of Alor on an elephant 

Ddhir is informed Of the death of Dharsiya. 

The burning of Dharsiya' s body. 

Ddhir goes to Brdhmandbdd. 

D4hir remained one year in BrahmanAbM, in order to reduce the 
neighbouring chiefs. He sent for the son of Dharsiya, and treated 
him kindly. He then went to Siwistan, and thence to the fort 
R&war,* of which his father Ghach had laid the foundations, but 
the works were not completed when he died. He remained there 
for some time, and ordered that the fort should be finished. He 
remained there during the four hot months, for it is a pleasant place 
and has an agreeable climate, and he used to remain during the four 
cold and dark months at Brahmandbad. He passed his time in this 
manner for eight years, during which time he became confirmed and 
generally recognized in his dominions in Sind and Hind. The chiefs 
of Bamal became aware of his wealth both in treasure and elephants. 

Hhe chiefs of Ramal come to fight with Rdl Ddhir. 

The chiefs advanced with a laige and powerful army of horse and 
foot and war-elephants. They came, by way of Budhiya, to the 
town (fostd) of Bawar, and conquered it, and passed on from thence 
to Alor. 

Q O O O O 

‘ Here, ag^n, it ia doubthil if Alor or R&irar be meant, nor doea it appear how 
Dharsiya and Dhhir could both at different times be said to hare completed the fort. 

[ A. says Alor, but JB, has R&war.] 
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Muhamniad ^AUdfi ^ (an Arab mercenary goes against the chiefe 

of Ramal. 

Muhammad ’AllAfi, an Arab of the Bani As&mat, who had 
killed ’Abdu-r Rahm&n son of Ash'ab^ for* having run away from 
battle, came to join Dahir with five hundred Arabs. 

o o o o o 

The ’Allafi made a night attack on the Ramal troops with his five 
hundred Arabs and warriors of Hind, and fell upon them on all four 
sides with a great shout, and killed and captured 80,000 warriors 
and fifty elephants, besides horses and arms innumerable fell into 
their hands. 

o o o o o 

Dlihir then told his good and judicious minister to ask a favour. 
The minister replied : I have no son who will carry down my 
name to posterity. I request, therefore, that orders may be given 
to have my name stamped on the silver coin of the realm, so that 
my name being on one face, and the king’s on the other, it will not 
then be forgotten in Hind and Sind.” Dahir ordered that the 
minister’s wish should be complied with. 

The history of the four first Khaltfas. 

Mu*dwia bin Abu Sufidn. 

Sanndn biji Salma bin Ohuru-l Hindi 

Rdshid bin ’ IfmaruA Khizri, 

Sanndn bin Salma recovers the Government, 

MunzUr bin Hdrud bin Bashar. 

Hakkam bin Munzir. 

^Abdu4 Malik tn Marwdn. 

The ^AlUfis, etc. 

MujcHa bin Safar bin Tazid bin Huzaika. 

Walid bin *Abdu4 Malik bin Martedn 

Account of the presents sent to the BDwl\fa from Sarandkp. 

Hc^^ sends a messenger to Ddhir^ the hfidel. 

Hajjdf obtains permission to leave the Capital. 

Budail suffers martyrdom. 

^ [This it the ipellittg of J. MS. J. alwsjfs has ’AUhnL'*] 
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*Imddu-d din ikuhammad Kdum bin Ahi *Akil Sahifi 

Hajjaj ioritea letters to the Capital and Syria. 

Rajjdj reads the Khutba on Friday. 

Departure of Muhammad Kasim. 

The army arrives at Shiraz. 

Muhammad Kasim arrives at Makrdn. 

Hdrun proceeds with Muhammad Kasim. 

The army marches from Armdbel. 

The orders of Hajjaj reach Muhammad Kasim. 

The Arab army makes preparations^ and Hajjaj' s orders arrive. 

The flag-staff of the temple of Debal is knocked down by a mangonel. 

Budhiman comes to Muhammad Kdsim^ and receives a promise of 
protection. 

A fifth portion of the booty in slaves and coins is set aside. 

The capture of Debal is reported to Rai Ddhir. 

The letter of BM Dahir. 

The reply of Muhammad Kdsim to Bdl Ddhir. 

Muhammad Kdsim proceeds to Niriin after the conquest of Debal. 

Historians have related, upon the authority of Ban&na bin Han- 
zala KalAbi, that after the conquest of Debal, where great plunder 
was taken, Muhammad Efisim ordered the mangonels to be placed 
on boats, and went towards the fort of Nirun. The boats went up 
the stream which they call Sindh Sagar ; * but he himself took the 
road of Sisam, and when he arrived there, he received HajjAj’s 
answer to the announcement of the victory. 

The answer of Hajjaj to Muhammad Kdsim. 

An account of the inhabitants of Nirun obtaining a passport 
from Hajjdj. 

Historians relate that Abu Liis Tamimf says, on the authority of 
Ja'uba bin ’Akaba Salami, who accompanied Muhammad Kdsim, that 
after the capture of Debal, Muhammad Kasim proceeded to the fort 
of Nirun, the inhabitants of which had provided themselves with an 
order of security from Hajjaj at the time that the army of the Arabs 
had been defeated, and Budail had been killed, and they had agreed 
1 [So in /I. MS. A, has ** Wahind sdLgara/* j 
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to pay a tribute. He arrived at Nirun, which is twenty-five para- 
Bangs from Debal, in six days. On the seventh day he encamped 
on a meadow near Nfrun, which is called Balhar/ and the waters of 
the Sfhun’ Mihran had not yet reached it. The army was parched 
with thirst, and Muhammad prayed to heaven for rain, and it fell, 
and filled all the streams and lakes near the city. 

O O O O 0 

Muhammad Kdsim sends confidential messengers to Nlrun. 

The Samani, the Governor of Nirin, comes to pay his respects to 
Muhammad Kdeim^ and brings preseiits. 
o o o o o 

Muhammad E4sim built at Nfrun a mosque on the site of the 
temple of Budh, and ordered prayers to be proclaimed in the 
Muhammadan fashion, and appointed an Im4m. After remaining 
there some days, he prepared to go to Siwistan, which is situated on 
an eminence to the west of the Mihr4n. He determined to conquer 
the whole country, and after the capture of Siwistan, to recross the 
river, and proceed against Dahir. Qod grant that his resolution 
may be fulfilled t 

The eapedition to Siwistdn. 

After Muhammad Eoaim had settled affairs at Nirun, he equipped 
his army,>and under the guidance of the Samani took it towards 
Siwistan. He arrived by regular stages at a place called Bahraj/ 
thirty parasangs from Nirtin. There also was a Samani, who was 
chief of the rest of the inhabitants. In the fort the nephew of 
Dahir was governor; his name was Bajhra, the son of Ghandar. 
All the Samanis assembled and sent a message to fitghra, saying, 
we are ndsik devotees. Our religion is one of peace and quiet, and 
fighting and slaying is prohibited, as well as all kinds of diedding 
of blood. You are secure in a loffy place, while we are open to the 

* [SihiM from the root iih, to flow is the proper name of the Jkurtes. It is used 
here and in page 138 as a common noon for mer. The early Muhammadan writers 
frequently apply the term to the Indus, that rirer beisg to ^m ih$ rw§r of India.] 

* [So in but MS. B. hu Mauj 
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invasioni; of the enemy, and liable to be slain and plundered as your 
subjects. We know that Muhammad Kasim holds a iarmAn from 
Hajj&j, to grant protection to every one who demands it. We trust, 
therefore, that you will consider it fit and reasonable that we make 
terms with him, for tlie Arabs are faithful, and keep their agree- 
ments. Bajhra refused to listen to them. Muhammad Kasim sent 
spies to ascertain whether the citizens were unanimous or inimical. 
They re]K)rted that some armed men were outside the fort, and 
prepared to fight. Muhammad Kasim encamped opposite the gat^ 
leading to the sandy desert, because there was no opportunity to 
attack him there, as the inundation had risen on account of the 
rains, and the river Sindhu BawaP flowed to the north of the 
selected ground. 

Battle fought at Siwistan. 

Muhammad K^sim ordered the mangonels to be prepared, and the 
fight was commenced. The Samanfs prevented their chief from 
fighting, and told him that the Muhammadan army was not to be 
overcome by him, and he would not be able to oppose it He would 
be merely placing his life and property in danger. When he would 
not listen to the advice of his subjects, the Samanfs sent this message 
to Muhammad K&im : — All the subjects, farmers, and tradesmen, 
merchants, and the lower classes hate Bajhrd, and do not yield him 
allegiance. He does not possess any force with which he can oppose 
you, or give battle.” The Muhammadan army were inspired with 
gpreat courage on receiving the message, and fought day and night 
on the side of Muhammad K&im. About a week after, the besieged 
stopped fighting, and when Bajhrd knew that the fort was about to 
fall, he came out from the northern gate, at the time when the world 
was veiled in darkness, crossed the river, and fled. He continued 
his flight till he reached the boundary of Biidhiya. In those days 
the ruler of the Biidhiya territory was Kdka ^on of Kotal, a Somani. 
Hia stronghold was Sfsam, on the banks of the Kumbh. The 
people of Budhiys and the chiefs of the surrounding places came 
to receive Bajhifl, and allowed him to encamp under the fort 


* [-d. lays aA j 
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Swcutdn is taken and Bajhrd files. 

When Bajhra went away^ and the Samanfg made submission, 
Muhammad Eisim entered the fort of Siwistan and gave quarter. 
He appointed his fimctionaries to discharge the civil duties of the 
territory, and brought the neighbouring places under his rule. 
He took the gold and silver wherever he found it, and appropriated 
all the silver, jewels, and cash. But he did not take anything 
fiom the Samanis, who had made terms with him. He gave the 
army their due, and having deducted a fifth part of the whole, de- 
livered it to the treasurer of Hajj&j, and wrote a report of the 
victory to Hajjilj. He appointed B&wats there. He also sent the 
plunder and the slaves to him, and he himself stopped at Siwist&i. 
Two or three days after he had separated the fifth part, and dis- 
tributed to the army their shares, he pnx>eeded to the fort of Sisam, 
and the people of Budhiya and the chief of Siwistin rose up to fiight. 
Muhammad K4sim marched with all his force, except the garrison, 
which was placed under the officer left in Siwistin, and alighted at 
a place called Nfthan,* on the banks of the Kumbh. The inhabitants 
of the vicinity were all infidels, who assembled together as soon as 
they saw the Muhammadan army, and determined to make a night 
attack on it, and disperse it. 

The intervietc of the chiefs with Kdka. 

The chiefii of Budh went to KAka Eotal. The ranas of Budhiya 
are descended from Xfi. They had originally come from the banks 
of the (langes, from a place called Afindhar.* Tbey consulted with 
him, and said that they had determined te make a night attack on 
the army. 

The reply of Kdka. 

K&ka said — '*If you can accomplish it, well and good ; but the bah- 

* Powibly Audhia on the Gh^g^a may be alluded to. [A* lays S 

R. has S b probably the pronoun, and the name 

Dandh&r or Dandabbr, is possibly Dand-rih&r. General Cunningham suggests that 

Dauudiakera or Daundhkra may perhaps be the place intended. It is on the 
Ganges, and was the capital of the Bais RIjputs. Trilek Chand was the founder of 
this branch of the family, and the fourth in descent ftom him is Audhara Chand, who 
may be the Au mentioned in the teit.** See also Thomas* iVtss^i Table xaaiL] 
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Ifkfl and monks have told me, aoeording to their astrologioal books, 
that this country will^be conquered by the Muhammadan army.” He 
placed a chief, whose name was Pahan, at their head, and made 
gifts to the soldiers. There were one thousand brave fighting men 
under the command of this chief. Th^ \^re all armed with swords, 
shields, javelins, spears, and daggers. When the army of the day 
fled for fear of the black legions of the night, they marched with 
the intention of making their night attack. As they approached the 
army of the A]:abs, they missed the road, and were wandering about 
perplexed all the night from evening till daybreak. They were 
divided into four bodies, the one most advanced did not keep up a 
communication with that which was in the rear, nor did the left 
wing come in sight of the right, but they kept roving about in the 
desert. When they lifted up their heads they found themselves 
round the fort of Sisam.' When the darkness of night was exi)ellod by 
* the light of the king of the stars, they entered the for^ and told the 
whole to K4ka Eotal, saying that this their treacherous plan had not 
proved successful. Eaka said, Tou know full well that I am famous 
for my determination and courage. I have achieved many enter- 
prises at your head ; but in the books of the Budhs it is predicted, 
upon astrological calculations, that Hindustan shall be taken by the 
Muhammadans, and I also believe that this will come to pass.” 

Kdka Kotal gocB to Muhammad Kd%im with Banana^ son of 
Hanzala, and submits to him, 

Kaka with his followers and friends went to the army of the 
Arabs. When he had gone a little distance. Banana, son of Hanzala, 
whom Muhammad. K4sim had sent to reconnoitre the enemy, met 
him and took him to Muhammad Kdsim. When he obtained the 
honour of coming before Muhammad Kasim, this general expressed 
his satisfaction, rnd gave him some good counsel. Kaka told him 
all about the Jats coming against him with the intention of making 
a night attack, and of their treacherous schemes. Ho also said that 
the Almighty Gh>d. misled them in their way, so that they were 
wandering about the whole night in darkness and chagrin ; and that 

' [Probably the Tillage now called ^'Seisan" on Lake Manchar. May not the 
latter be the ** Kumb*’ of p. 160 ’ The word signifies **a waterpdt/' but its 
anriogne Kwd means ** a lake.'*] 
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the astrologOTS and credible peteons of his country had found out by 
their calculations of the stars that this country would be taken by 
the JIuhammadan army. lie had already seen this miracle, and he 
was sure that it was the will of God; and that no device or fraud 
would enable them to withstand the Muhammadans. Be firm 
under all circumstances/’ said he, and set your mind at ease. You 
will overcome them. I make my submission to you, and I will 
be your counsellor, and assist you to the extent of my power. I 
will 1)0 your guide in overpowering and subduing your enemies.” 
’When Muhammad Kasim had heard all he had to say, ho praised 
the great God, and in giving thanks placed his head upon the earth. 
He comforted Kaka and his dependants and follower, and promised 
him protection. Ho then nskod him, 0 chief of Hind, what is 
your mode of bestowing honour?” K&ka said, ^'Granting a seat, 
and investing with a garment of silk, and tying a turban round the 
head. It is the custom of our ancestors, and of the Jat Samanis.” 
When Kaka had invested him >vith the dross, all tlio chiefs and head 
men of tho surrounding places wished to submit to him. Ho dis* 
pellcd tho fear of the Arab army from tho minds of those who offered 
allegiance, and brought those to submission who were inimicolly dis- 
|) 08 cd. ’Abdu-1 Malik, son of Kaisu-d Dammani,' was appointed his 
lieutenant to punish all enemies and rovolters. Kaka plundered a 
people who were wealthy, and took much booty in cash, cloths, 
cattle, slaves, and grain, so that cow’s flesh was plentiful in the 
camp. Muhammad Kasim, having marched from that place, came to 
the fort of Sisam. There ho fought for two days, and God granted 
him victoiy. Tho infidels fled, and Bajhra bin Chondar, uncle of Dahir,* 
and many of tho officers and nobles who were under his command, 
lost their precious lives. Of the rest some ran away far beyond tho 
territory of Biidhiya, and some to the fort of Bahitlur, between 
Saluj and Kandhabel, and from that place solicited a written 
promise of protection. Tliose chiefs were enemies of Dahir, and 
some of tliem hod been slain — hence they revolted from him, and 
sent ambassadors, and agreed to pay a tribute of one, thousand 
diroms weight of silver, and also sent hostages to Siwistdn. 

^ [This name ia doubtftil in A.^ and qaito uaialelligiMe m 2?.] 

* [A* says ** Chaadsr bin Dbhir.** bas of the uncle of Dkbir.*'] 
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Orders are teemed from Hcyfdj eon of Ydmf h eroee the MihrAn, 
^ and a battk is fought ioith Ddhir. 

When MnhamiDad Kasim had fixed the several tributes of those 
chiefs, he gave them fresh written agreements for their satisftotioi]. 
He appointed there Hamid, son of Wid&*u-n Najdi and ’Abdu-l Kais, 
of the family of Jiurud, and as they were confidential persons he 
entrusted to them all the business of that place. 

When he had settled the affairs of Sfsam, he received orders fnun 
Hajj&j to proceed to some other place; to return to Nirun, take 
meaaures to cross the Mihiin, and fight with Dahir. He was 
directed to ask Almighty God for assistance in obtaining success and 
conquest; and after having obtained the objects of his expedition, 
he was to strengthen all the forts and places throughout the country, 
and leave none in an unprovided state. When Muhammad Kisim 
read the farmfin, and understi^ its contents, he came to Nirun 
and transmitted his despatches. 

Arrival Of the Army of the Arabs at Nlrin. 

After travelling over many stages, ho halted at a fort which 
siands on the hill of Nirun. In the vicinity of it there is a reservoir, 
the water of which is purer than the eyes of lovers, Snd the meadows 
of it are more delightful than the gardens of Iram. He alighted 
there, and wrote a letter to Hajjaj, son of Yusuf. 

Muhammad Kdsim^s letter to Mqjgdf son of Yusuf stating 
particulars. 

In the name of the most merciful God, to the most exalted court 
of the noblest of the world, the crown of religion, and protector of 
’Ajam and Hind, Hajjij, son of Yusuf— from the humble servant 
Muhammad E^m greeting. After compliments, he represents that 
this friend, with all his officers, equipage, servants, and divisions of 
the Musuimdn army, is quite well, affairs are going on well, and a 
continuance of happiness is attained. Be it known to your bright 
wisdom that, after traversing deserts and making dangerous marches, 
I arrived in the territory of Sind, on the banks of the Sihdn, which 
is called MihiAn. That part of the territoiy which is around 
Budhiya, and is opposite the fort of Baghrur (Nirun), on the Mihran, 
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is taken. This fort is in tHe country of Alor, which belonged to 
Dfihir Raf. Some of the people who resisted have been taken pri- 
sonerSi and the rest through fear have fled away. As the imperative 
orders of Amir Hajjaj were received, directing me to return, we 
have returned to the fort on the hill of Nfrun, wHich is very near 
to the capital. It is hoped that with the Divine assistance, the royal 
favour, and the good fortune of the exalted prince, the strongest forts 
of the infldels will be conquered, the cities taken, and our treasuries 
replenished. The forts of Siwistdn and Sisam have been already 
taken. The nephew of Dahir, his warriors, and principal officers 
have been despatched, and the infidels converted to IsUm or de- 
stroyed. Instead of idol temples, mosques and other places of wor- 
ship have been built, pulpits have been erected, the Khutba is read, 
the call to prayers is raised, so that devotions are performed at the 
stated hours. The takbir and praise to the Almighty God are 
offered every morning and evening. 

0 O O O O 

The reply of is received by Muhammad Kdfdm. 

Muhammad Kasim hears that Dahir Rdi had proceeded to Nlrun. 

Muhammad Kdsim does honour to the Niritn SamatU, 

Muhammad /Tostm fights on the banks of the Mihrdn. 

Moka bin Bisdya enters into terms toith Muhammad Kdsim. 

Banana bin Hanzala is sent to Moka bin Bisdya^ and seises 
him and his attendants. 

Then Banana bin Hanzala went with his tribe and an interpreter 
to the place indicated, and seized Moka bin Bisaya,’ together with 
bts family and twenty well-known Takars.* When Banana brought 
him before Muhammad Kasim, he was treated with kindness and 
respect, and the country of Bait was made over to him, and a grant 

[Chief of a larm district, from the Sanskrit VUhaya, Tho term is still used in 
Orissa and N&gp&r.j 

’ 1 am doubtful, if this is meant for Thdkurs^ oi for toAro, a word used in the 
Wmt for a strong man. A little abore, where Dharsiya sends his sister to Alor, the 
word is used apparently as a foot soldier, in opposition to a horseman. In other 
places it is used in conjunction irith goyemors and nobles [and so corresponds exactly 
with thdkuf.'\ 
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was written to that efieot, and s handled thooaand wen 

given to him as a reward. A green umbrella aormounted by a 
peacock, a chair, and a robe of honour were bestowed upon him. 
All his Takars were favoured with robes and saddled hoiaea 
Historians relate that the first umbrella of Bdnagl, or chiefidiip, 
which he gave, was this to Moka. At Moka’s request, he gave the 
land and tdl the towns, fields, and dependenoifla within the borders 
of Bait, to him and his descendants ; and having entered into a firm 
treaty with him, directed him to coUeot boats. 

Muhammad Kdsim sends a Syrian Ambassador and Mauldnd 
IsldnU to Ddhir. 


The ambassadors reach DdMr. 

When they came to Dihir, Ifanl&ni IsUmf, of Debal, did not bow 
his head, or make any signs of reverence. Ddhir recognised him, 
and asked him why he failed in the usual respectful salutation, and 
enquired if any one had thrown obstacles in Lis -way. l%e If aullni 
of Debal replied, When I was your sulgeot it was ri|^t of mate 
observe the rules of obedience ; but now that I am converted, and 
am subject to the king of Isldm, it cannot be expected that I should 
bow my head to an infidel." Ddhir said, "If you were not an 
ambassador, 1 would punish you with death." The Mauldnd replied, 
" If you kill me it will be no great loss to the Arabs ; but they will 
avenge my death, and exact the penalty from you.” 

Ute Syrian declares ihe ofyeet of his mission. 

Ddhvr eonsuUs with Sisdiar,^ the minister. 

'AVdfi offers admee to Ddhir. 

The ambassadors return to Mvhamsnod Kdsm wUh the answer 
qf Ddhir Itdl. 

Muhammad Kdsim receives an order from Mqjy^’. 

Muhammad Kdsim iqfbrms Us friends qfMq^'s orders, . 

Kdi DdUr arrives at the hanks the Mihrin. 

A Syrian is slain. 


> [«hlkar,w8iyttmiaA] 
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MuB^ab goes to Simstdn. 

Jakiga Bon ofDdhir arriveB af the fort of Bait 

Bdi Ddhir the infidel Bende a meeBage to Muhammad Sakift, 

Tiydr returnB to from Muhammad Kasim, 

Hqjlfdif thousand horses to Muhammad Kdsim. 

Muhammad Kasim reads the orders of Mcgjdg. 

Majjag sends some vinegar to Muhammad Kasim. 

The orders of Magjaj reach Muhammad Kasim on the western 
bank of the Mihrdn. 

Rdl Ddhir confers with the Samani, his minister, on Muham- 
mad Kasim! s preparations for crossing the river. 

Muhammad Kasim prepares to cross to the eastern bank with his 

army. 

Muhammad K&rim had determined to cross, and was appre* 
hensive lest BM IMhir might come to the banks of the Mihr£n 
with his anuji and oppose the transit He ordered Sulaiman bin 
Tihan Kuraiahf to advance boldly with his troops against the fort,* in 
order that F6fi* son of IMhir, should not be able to join his father. 
Sulaim&n accordingly went with 600 horsemen. He ordered also 
the son of ’Atiya Tiflf to watch the road with 500 men, by which 
Akham might be expected to advance, in order to cover Qanddva* 
and he ordered the Samani, who was chief of Nirun, to keep open 
the road for the supply of food and fodder to the camp. Mus’ab 
bin ’Abu«r rahmin was ordered to command the advance guard, and 
keep the roads clear. He placed Nam£ma^ bin Hanzala KaUbi in 
the centre with a thousand men ; and ordered Zakwdn bin Tlwan al 
Bikri with 1600 men to attend on Moka Bisiya, chief of Bait ; and 

^ [MS. A. is Ciulty, hut sms to say ^ the fort of Aror,"— 

^•****!^ jDj^ jO jjjkj \)\jsS 

B:t Yeiiioa is *>y j\^ ^ U p] 

* [M& A. writes the name Kdft,*’ but B. has » Faff;’ and so has tha Tubfatu-I 
Xirfcm. In thts, as genenlly in other rariants, each MS. maintains its own spelling 
throughout See Mem. sur rimie, 191.] 

* >b Jbj\Asi in 
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the Bhetf Thakurs and the Jats of Ghazuf^ who had made submission 
and entered the Arab service, were told to remain at Sdgora and the 
island of Bait. 

o o o o o o o 

Muhammad Kasim examines the fords. 

Ddhir hears that Moka Bisdya had collected boats. 

Ddhir gives the government of Bait to Basil. 


When Muhomnmd K^im had collected his boats and began to 
join them together, Basil with his officers and chiefs came to the 
opposite bank and prevented the completion of the bridge and the 
passage of the river. Muhammad Kasim thereupon ordered that 
the boats should all be brought to the western bank, and be there 
joined together, to distance equal to the estimated breadth of the 
Mihran. He then placed his w^prs fully aimed upon the boats 
and let the head of the bridge, which was full of archers, float down 
to the eastern bank. Tine archers drove off the infidels viho were 
posted to guard the passage. So the Arabs passed over to the other 
side, and driving pegs into the earth, made tho bridge fast The 
horse and foot then crossed and, giving battle, put the infidels to 
flight, and pursued them as far as the gates of Jham. 

Ddhir awakes and kills his chamberlain for bringing him news 
of the flight of the infidels and the victory of Islum. 

The Arab army advances. 

The Arab army marched on till it reached the fort of Bait, and all 
the horsemen were dad in iron armour. Pickets were posted in 
all directions, and orders were given to dig an entrenchment round 
the camp, and to deposit the baggage there. Muhammad Kdsim 
then advanoed from the fort of Bait towards Bawar, till he arrived 
at a place called Jewar^ (Jaipur). Between Bdwar and Jewar 
(Jaipur) there was a lake,* on which Dahir had stationed a select 
body of troops to reconnoitre. 

^ [la MS. tbii is written^^^ in the iiist iastsaoeg^d in the second 

Chitar. B. hM jypr m*both eaies. See psge 160.] 

’ It IS sabssqaeatly called sa ** 
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D6hir makes a r epiest of Muhammad 

The answer and his dismissaf hy D^r. 

Muhammad Kasim grants ^Alldfi a safe passage. 

Ddhir confers with ^Alldfl. 

Letters pass between Muhammad Kasim and Bajjdf. 

Ddhir sends Jaisiya to reconnoitre. 

First fight with the accursed Ddhir. 

Treaty of Rdsil with Muhammad Kasim. 

lUsil, after showing marks of respect and offering promises of 
fidelity, said, “ No one can oppose the will of the Almighty God. 
As you have bound me by your obligations, I shall after this be at 
your service, and will never contravene your wishes. I shall obey 
whatever may be your orders.** After a short time lUsil lost his 
position, and the management of the country devolved upon Moka. 
RAsil and Moka agreed in opinion, and advised Muhammad Eisim 
to march. He accordingly set out from that place and reached a 
village which is called Ndranf, Ddhir was at Kdjijat.^ They saw 
that between them and Ddiiir*s camp there was a large lake, 
which was very difficult to cross. Basil said, — May the most just 
and religious noble live long. It is necessary to cross this lake.** 
Basil obtained a boat, and sent three men across at a time, till the 
whole army crossed over, and took post on a Ixty. Bdsil said, If 
you will advance one stage more, you will arrive at Jewar (Jaipdr), 
on the banks of the Wadhdwah.’ This is a village suitable for your 
encampment and is the same distance from the camp of Ddhir as it 
is from here. There you may attack him both in front and rear, 
and successfully enter into his position and occupy it*’ Muhammad 
Kdsim approved of the advice, and reached Jewar ( Jaipfir) and the 
Wadhdwdh. 

Arrival of Muhammad Kdsim at Jewar (Jaipir). 

Intelligence was brought to Bd( Ddhir that Muhammad Kisim 
with the Arab army had reached Jewar (Jaipfir), and when his 
minister Sisakar^ heard of it, he said, ^'Aksl we are lost That 

> [This name it 'slwaji written ** *dll4nS ** in MS. A.} 

» [B. « Kdjijtk.** J » [“ Dadhdwih A] 4 [.« 
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place is called Jaipur/ or the town of victory, and as the army has 
reached that plac^ it will be successful and Tictorious.” D&ir Bit 
took offence at these words. The fire of indignation blazed out in 
his mind, and he said with anger, He has arrived at Hindb&ii/ 
for it is a place where his bones shall lie.” Ddhir left the place, 
and with precipitation went into the fort of Rawar. He placed his 
dependants and baggage in the fort, and himself went out to a place 
which was a parasang*s distance from the Arabs. D4hir then said to 
an astrologer, I must fight to-day ; tell me in what part of the 
heavens the planet Venus is, and calculate which of the two armies 
shall be successful, and what will be the result.” 

Prediction of the Astrologer. 

After the computation, the astrologer replied, — According to the 
calculation, the victory shell be to the Arab army, because Venus is 
behind him and in front of you.” Rai D^r was angry on hearing 
this. The astrologer then said, ^'Be not angered, but order an 
image of Venus to be prepared of gold.” It was made, and fastened 
to his saddle-straps, in order that Venus might be behind him, and 
he be victorious. Muhammad Kasim drew nearer, and the interval 
.between both armies was only half a parasang. 

Fight of the second day. 

Ddhir fights the third day with the Arab army. 

Fight of the fourth day. 

Fight of the fifth day. 

The array of the army of Jsldm. 

Muhammad Kasim Sakifl reads the Khutba. 

Muhammad Kdeim exhorts his soldiers. 

The Arab army charges the Infidels. 

Shiyd^ Mabshl becomes a martyr. 

Muhammad Kdsim charges in the name of Ood. 

> It if geaeraUy Jewtr ; [but here we have jj^ Cbitfir in A.] Tbit ezplaaation 
ihowe it must be Jaipar. 

* [IMMri fipom hoddi, a bone ? MS. B. leafei a blank for the filet syllable.] 
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The aecursed Ddhir is slain. 

Historians have related that Dahir was slain at the fort of Rdwar at 
sunset, on Thursday, the 10th of Bamazan, in the year 93 (June, 712 
A.D.). Abii*! Hasan relates upon the authority Abu-1 Lais Hindi, who 
heard it from his &iher, that when the army of Isldm made the attack, 
and most of the infidels were slain, a noise arose upon the left, and 
Ddhir thought it came from his own forces. He cried out, ** Come 
hither ; I am here.’* The women then raised their voices, and said, 
** 0 king, we are your women, who have fallen into the hands of 
the Arabs, and are captives.” Dahir said, I live as yet, who cap- 
tured you ?”' So saying, ho urged his elephant against the Musul- 
man army. Muhammad Kasim told the naplitha throwers that the 
opportunity was theirs, and a powerful man, in obedience to this 
direction, shot his naphtha arrow into Dahir’s howda, and set it on 
fire. Ddhir ordered his elephant driver to turn back, for the elephant 
was thirBt 3 % and the howda was on fire. The elephant heeded not 
his driver, but dashed into the water, and in spite of all the efforts 
of the.man, refused to turn back. Dahir and the driver were carried 
into the rolling waves. Some of the infidels went into the water 
witn them, and some stood upon the banks ; but when the Arab 
horsemen came up, they fled. After the elephant bad dnmk water, 
he wanted to return to the fort. The Muhammadan archers plied 
their weapons, and a rain of arrows fell around. A skilful bowman 
aimed an arrow, which struck D&hir in the breast (bar dil), and he 
fell down in the howda upon his &oe. The elephant then came out 
of the water and charged. Some of the infidels who remained were 
trampled under foot, and the others were dispersed. D4hir got off 
his elephant, and confironted an Arab ; but this brave fellow strodk 
him with a sword on the very centre of his head, and deft it to 
his neck. The Muhammadans and infidels closed and maintained a 
deadly fight, until they reached the fort of lUwar. When the Brah* 
mans who had gone into the water found the place of Dfliir^e fall 
deserted, they came out and hid the body of Dfliir under the hank. 
The white dephant tiimed towards tfte army of the infidels, and no 
trace was left 

1 [SvskkfiMiisdiiif dfi. >ayi^ 4^ UAj] 
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Proclamation mued by Muhammad Kdrim. 

How Lodi the wife of Ddhir was taken. 

Muhar.imad Kasim writes an account of the death of Ddhir to 
Hajjdj. 

The head of Ddhir is sent to *Irdk. 

Haxiaj gives his daughter in marriage to Muhammad Kasim. 

Hajjdj reads the Khutba in the Mayid Jdmi* of Kuf a. 

Hajjdj sends an answer to Muhammad Kdsinis account of his 
victory. 

The relatives of Ddhir Rdl who were carried away captives. 

Jaisiya enters the fort of Riwar and prepares to fight 

The historianfi concur in the narration that when Dahir was 
killed, his son and Bani (who was Dahir’s sister, but whom 
he had made his wife,) went into the fort of Bawar with his army, 
relations, and nobles, and took refuge in it. Jaisiya, who was proud 
of his courage, power, and dignity, prepared to fight. Muhammad 
’Allafi was also with him. When the news of the death of D&hir 
arrived, and that the white elephant was hamstrung, Jaisiya son of 
Dihir said that he would go to oppose the enemy, and strike a blow 
to save his honour and name, for it would be no loss if he wore to 
be slain. Sisikar, the minister, observed that the resolve of the 
prince was not good, the king had been killed, the army defeated 
and dispersed, and their hearts were averse to battle through fear of 
the enemy’s sword. How could he go to fight with the Arabs? 
His dominions still existed, and the strongest forts were garrisoned 
with brave warriors and subjects. It was, therefore, advisable that 
they should go to the fort of Brahmanfibad, which was the inherit- 
ance of his father and ancestors. It was the chief residence of 
Dfliir. The treasuries and stores were full, and the inhabitants 
of the place were Mends and well wishers of the family of Chaoh, 
And would all assist in fighting against the enemy. Then the 
’A114f{ waa also asked what he considered proper. He replied that 
he oonourred in this opinion. So Jaisiya assented, and with all their 
df p ey^dAntA And trosty servants, they went to Brahman&bfid. Baf 


t [MS. XstOirsadf MMn.] 
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(M£{n),the wife of Daliir, together with some of the generals, prepared 
for battle. She reviewed the army in the fort, and fifteen thousand 
warriors were counted. They had all resolved to die. Next 
moruing, when it was leanit that Dahir had been killed between 
the Mihran and the stream called Wadhdwah,^ all the chiefs 
(Rawats) and ofiBoers who were attached to the R4nf entered the 
fort. Muhammad Kdsim, on receiving the intelligence, marched in 
that direction, and encamped under the walls. The garrison began 
to beat drums and sound clarions, and threw down from the ram- 
parts and bastions stones from mangonels and balistas as well as 
arrows and javelins. 

TttS fort is taken, and Bat (Jfdiw), the sister of Dahir ^ burns herself 

Muhammad Edsim disposed his army, and ordered the miners to 
dig and undermine the walls. He divided his army into two 
divisions ; one was to fight during the day with mangonels, arrows, 
and javelins, and the other to throw naphtha, fardaj (?), and stones 
during the night. Thus the bastions were thrown down. Ba{ (Mdin), 
the sister of Ddhir, assembled all her women, and said, ** Jaisiya is 
separated from us, and Muhammad Kasim is come. God forbid 
that we should owe our liberty to these outcast cow-eaters 1 Our 
honour would be lostl Our respite is at an end,* and there is 
nowhere any hope of escape ; let us collect wood, cotton, and oil, for 
I think that we should bum ourselves and go to meet our husbands. 
If any wish to save herself she may.” So they went into a house, 
set it on fire, and burnt themselves. Muhammad took the fort, and 
stayed there for two or three days. He put six thousand fighting 
men, who were in the fort, to the sword, and shot some with 
arrows. The other dependants and servants were taken prisoners, 
with Aeir wives and children. 

Detail of the slaves^ cash, and stuffs^ which were taken. 

It is said that when the fort was captured, all the treasures, 
property, and arms, except those which were taken away by Jaisiya, 
fell into the hands of the victors, and they were all brought before 
Muhammad E&sim. When the number of the prisoners was calou- 

1 p^Dadhtw&h’* N.] 

* [Thii panage ia taken from B, MS. A. ia unintelligible.] 
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lated, it was found to amount to thirty thousand persons, amongst 
whom thirty were the daughters of chiefe, and one of them was Bai 
Dahir's sister’s daughter, whose name was Jaisiya.^ They were sent 
to Hajjaj. The head of Dahir and the fifth part of the prisoners 
were forwarded in charge of K’ab, son of Mah&rak. When the head 
of D£hir, the women, and the property all reached Hajj&j, he pros- 
trated himself before God, offered thanksgivings and praises, for, he 
said, he had in reality obtained all the wealth and treasures and 
dominions of the world. 

Sajj6j Bends the head of Dahir ^ and some of his standards^ to the 

Capital. 

Hajjaj then forwarded the head, the umbrellas, and wealth, and 
the prisoners to WaUd the Khalifa. When the Khalifa of the time 
had read the letter, he praised Almighty God. He sold some of 
those daughters ‘of the chiefs, and some he granted as rewards. 
When he saw the daughter of Rai D^r’s sister, he was much 
struck with her beauty and charms, and began to bite his finger 
with astonishment. ’Abdu-llah bin ’Abbis desired to take her, but 
the BLhalifa said, 0 my nephew ! I exceedingly admire this girl, 
and am so enamoured of her, that I wish to keep her for myself. 
Nevertheless, it is better that you should take her to be the mother 
of your children.” By his permission, therefore, ’Abdu-ll&h took her. 
She lived a long time with him, but no child was bom from her. After- 
wards, another letter was received about the capture of the fort of 
B&wax. It is said that after the conquest was effected, and the affairs 
of the country were settled and the report of the conquest had reached 
Hajjdj, he sent a reply to the following effect. ''0 my cousin; I 
received your life-inspiring letter. I was much pleased and over- 
joyed when it reached me. The events were recounted in an ex- 
cellent and beautiful style, and I learnt that the ways and rules you 
follow are conformable to the Law. Except that you give protec- 
tion to all, great and small alike, and make no difference between 
enemy and friend. God says, — Give no quarter to Infidels, but cut 
their throats.” “ Then know that this is the command of the great 
God. You should not be too ready to grant protection, because it 
^ [MS. A. hai ** HaBna/’] 
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will prolong your work. After this, give no quarter to any enemy 
except to thoBO who are of rank. This is a worthy resolve, and want 
of dignity will not be imputed to you.* Peace be with youl” — 
Written at N&fa\ a.h. 73. 

Jamya sends letters from Brahrmndhdd to Alor^ Bdtiya^ and other 

places. 

Some historians from amongst the religious Brahmans have nar- 
rated respecting the death of Ddhir and adventures of Muhammad 
Kasim, that when the accursed Bai Ddhir went to hell, Jaisiya took 
refuge in the fort of Brahmandbdd, and Rkwar was taken, Jaisiya 
made preparations for war and sent letters in all directions ; viz. : 
One to his brother FtifiV son of Dahir, who was in the fort of the 
capital of Aror ; the other to his nephew Chach, son of Dharsiya, in 
Ike fort of Batiya; and the third to his cousin, Dhawal, son of 
Chandar, who was in the direction of Budhiya and Kaikdndn. He 
informed them of Ddhir's death and consoled them. He himself 
was in Brahmandbdd with his warriors ready to fight 

Battle of Bahriir and Dhalila. 

Muhammad Kasim now determined to march to Brahmandbad. 
Between 'Bdwar and that city there were two fortresses called 
Bahrur* and DhaKla which contained about sixteen thousand fighting 
men. When Muhammad Kdsim reached Bahrur he besieged it for 
two months. After the war had been protracted so long, Muhammad 
Kdsim ordered tliat port of his army should fight by day and part by 
night They threw naphtha and plieil their mangonels so that all 
the warriors of the adverse party were slain, and the walls of the 
fort thrown down. Many slaves and great plunder were taken. They 
put the fifth part of it into the public treasury. When the news of 
the capture of Bdwar and Bahrur reached Dhalila, the inhabitants 
knew that Muhammad ELasim possessed great perseverance, and that 
they should be on their guard against him. The merchants fled to 

A A n«gatiTe MeoM to be nqnind.] 


* [8m p. 138.] 
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Hind, and the men of war prepaied to defend their country. At 
last, Muhammad K&sim camo to Dhali^ and encamped there fear 
two months, more or less. When the besieged were much dis- 
tressed, and they knew that from no quarter could they receive 
reinforcements, they put on the garments of death, and anointed 
themselves with perfumes. They sent out their families into the 
fort which faces the bridge, and they crossed over the stream of the 
Naljak,' without the Musulmdns being aware of it 

The flight of the chief of DhalUa. 

When the day da^vned through the veil of darkness Muhammad 
Kasim learnt that they had fled, so he sent some men of his army 
after them, who overtook part of them as they were passing 
over the river and put them to the edge of the sword. Those who 
had crossed previously fled to Hindustdn through the country of 
Ramal and the sandy desert to the country (bt7dd) of Sir, the chief 
of which country was named Dcordj. He was the sm of the uncle 
of Ddhir Baf. 

DhalUa conquered, and a fifth part of ifs booty sent to the capital 

of the Khalifa. 

When Muhammad Kasim had fought the battle of Dhalila and 
conquered, the fifth pari of the plunder was deposited in the treasury 
to be sent to the capital, and he sent a repori of the conquest of 
Bahrur and Dhalfla to Hajjaj, with all the particulars. 

Arrival of Simhar, the minister, to seek protection. 

Muhammad Klisim sent letters to the chiefs of the different parts 
of Hind, and invited them to make submission, and embrace IslAm. 
When Sisakar, minister of Ddhir, heard of this, he sent some confi- 
dential servants, and sued for protection. He brought the Muham- 
madan women who were in his possession, and said that they were 
those 'ifomen who cried out for help to Hajjaj.* 

Siedkar appointed Minister. 

Muhammad Rdsim showed him much respect, and sent his chief 
officers to receive him. He paid him great honour, and treated him 

* [“ Manjhal** in B.1 • [Sm p. I IS.] 
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with mudi kindness, and conferred upon him the office of Wasir. 
Sfsikar now became the counsellor of the Muhammadans. Mu- 
hammad E&sim told him all his secrets, always took his advice, 
and consulted him on all the civil affiurs of the government, his 
political measures, and the means of prolonging his success. He 
used to say to Midiammad Kasim that the regulations and ordinances 
whidi the just Amir had introduced would confirm his authority in 
all the countries of Hind. They would enable him to punish and 
overcome all his enemies ; for he comforts all the subjects and 
mdguzars, takes the revenue according to the old laws and regula- 
tions, never burthens any one with new and additional exactions, 
and instructs all his functionaries and officers. 

The gevemment of DhaUla conferred on Hiba, son of Dhdran 

son of Dhalila.^ 

It is said by some people that when DhaUla was conquered, 
Muhammad E&sim called Nuba, son of Dharan, and having made a 
compact with him, invested him with honours, and conferred on 
him the entire governorship of the fort, and its dependencies from 
the eastern to the western boundaries. From that place to Brah- 
man£b&d there was distance of one parasang. Jaisiya, son of Ddiir, 
received intelligence that the Muhammadan army was coming. 

The Arab army arrives at the banks of the lake of JalwdU, and an 
ambassador is sent to invite the people to embrace Isldm. 

Muhammad E&sim marched from Dhalila, and encamped on the 
banks of the stream of the Jalwali* to the east of BrahmanAbdd. He 
sent some confidential messengers to Brahmanib6d to invite its 
people to submission and to the Muhammadan fiiith, to preach to 
them Islam, to demand the Jizya, or poll-tax, and also to inform 
them that if they would not submit, they must prepare to fight 
Jaisiya, son of D&ir, before the arrival of the messengers, had gone 
to Ghantr.* He had chosen sixteen from among the chiefr 
of that city, and had placed four of these men as wardens at each of 

> [ThiilMtBMiisisiiotuiMS..i.] • [The «<Falam''q 

> [<< Janir" ia F.] He apfasit uMqritoa^ aad his frnmiiagi do nel appear to 
be related in chnmologioal order. This j^aee may be aim read Ghamlr, aad it 
aeems to be the same ai the Chaneaar which foUowi la pagt 179. 
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the four gates of the city, with a part of his army. One of these 
gates was called Jawetar(» and four men were stationed at it One of 
them was BhArand, the other SAtiyA,. the third. MAliya,' and the 
fourth SAlha. 

Muhamniad Kasim arrives there in the beginning of the month of 

Rq/ah. 

When Muhammad EAsim reached there, he ordered entrenchments 
to bo dug. The battle commenced on Saturday, the first of Kajab. 
The infidels came out eveiy day, and engaged and beat their drums. 
There were about forty thousand fightings men. Prom the dawn of 
day till sunset the battle was foiight with great fury on both sides. 
When the king of the stars disappeared they also returned. The 
Muhammadans entered their entrenchments, and the infidels went 
into their fort. Six months passed in this manner. EAsim despaired 
of taking the fort, and became very pensiye. On Sunday, in the 
end of the Zi-1 Hijja, a.h. 93 (October, 712 a.d.), Jaisiya, who had 
fied to the country of Bamal, which is called BAtiya, came back 
finom that place, infested the roads, and distressed the Muhammadan 
army. 

A messenger sent to Moka. 

Muhammad EAsim despatched one of his confidential servants 
to Moka BisAya, and informed him that he was perpetually 
harassed by Jaisiya, who prevented the supply of fodder, and put 
him to great trouble. He enquired the remedy. Moka said that as 
Jaisiya was very near, there was no alternative but that he should 
be made to depart So he sent from his own force a large body of 
trusty men to drive him off. 

Jaisiya goes to Jaipir,^ 

Banana, son of Hanzala Ealabi, 'Atfya Sa’lbi, SAram son of 
Abu Saram HamadAnf, and ’Abdu-1 Malik Madannf, with their horse- 
men, and Moka BisAya at their head, aud also Jazim, son of ’Umar 
WAladihi were sent with an army and supplies of provisions. 

• [<*Man(kra'*m it.] 

• [Both MSS. hare hava “ JatrUr.” A few linea further on has "Chitor,” but 
jB. keeps to ** Jatr6r«'* See note in p. 169.] 
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Jaisiya was informed of the march of the Arab army. He therefore 
left his place with all his property and family, and went by way of 
the sandy desert to the places called Jankan, ’Award, and Kdyd» in 
the territory of Jaipdr. The ’Alldft deserted him. He thence 
proceeded to the territory of Tdkiya, and went away and deter- 
mined to do homage to the king of Kashmir, which is towards Bostd 
on the boundary of Boyam. This territory is all waste and desert. 
From that place he wrote to the Bii, whose capital lay amidst the 
hills. He stated that of his own free will, and with a sincere heart, 
he had come to wait upon him. 

Jamya son of Dahir goe% to tho Rdnd. 

The le^er was read before the Bdi of Kashmir, who issued orders 
that, from among the dependencies of Kashmir, a place called Shd- 
kalhd ‘ should be assigned to Jaisiya. 

The S(U of Kashmir gives presents to Jaisiya son of Dahir. 

The day on which they met, the B&( of Kashmir gave fifty horses 
with saddles, and two hundred valuable suits of apparel to his 
officers. Hamim, son of Sdma the Syrian, was sent to the fief of 
Shttalhl When he went a second time to see the B&i of Kashmir, 
he was again received with great respect and honour, and an 
umbrella, a chair, and other presents were given to him. These are 
honours which are bestowed upon great kings. With great leqMOt 
and ostentation he was re-conducted to his tenure in the plains. 
After staying there some time he expired in Shfflcalh4, and iras 
succeeded by Hamim, son of S4ma, whose descendmts remain there 
to this day. He founded masjids there, and obtained great honour 
and regard. He was much respected by the king of Kaalunfr* 
When Jaisiya* went to Jaipfir, and stayed there, he wrote letters to 
Fdfl, son of Dihir, at Alor. He informed him of the cause of his 

^ [8ee also p. 144. Gen. Cunningliam thinVs that tbii may poaiihly be **Kii]laiw 
Xabar," in the Salt range which at this time belonged to Kashmir.] 

* [It is difficnlhto say who is meant in the preceding passages. Jaisiya is mea- 
tioned by name in the heading of the chapter, bat his does not oooor i^aia 
nntil this place. This passage b^ins— 
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leaving the counl^, and advised him to hold out in that part. 

son of Dihir, received much encouragement on reading the 
letter, and on learning that he had gone away to Jaipur. 

When Muhammad K&dm had fought for six months at Brahman- 
&h6d, and war was protracted for a long time, and the news of 
Jaisiya was received from Ghanesar,‘ four of the chief merchants of 
the city consulted together at the gate of the fort, which is called 
Jawetari.* They said the Airabs have conquered the whole terri- 
tory, Dahir has been killed, Jaisiya is king, and the fort has been 
besieged for a space of six months ; we have neither power nor 
wealth to enable us to fight with the enemy, nor can we make 
peace with hir^ If he stay a few days more, he will at last be 
victorious, and we have no ground on which to ask protection from 
him. We are not able to stand any more before that army ; we 
should, therefore, now join together, and sallying out attack K&im, 
or be slain in the attempt ; for if peace be made, all those found in 
arms will be slain, but all the rest of the people, the merchants, the 
hmidicraftsmen, and the cultivators, will find protection. And if 
they could get any assurance, it was better, they said, to make terms 
and surronder the fort to him. He would take them under his 
protection, and they would find him their supporter if they would 
follow rules of aUegianoe. To this opinion they all agreed. They 
sent their messengers, and craved for themselves and their families 
exemption from death and captivity. 

Protection granted to them on their faitl^ful promieee of allegiance. 

Mohammad Kasim granted them protection ' on their faithful 
promises, but put the soldiers to death, and took all their followers 
and dependants prisoners. All the captives, up to about thirty 
years of age, who were able to work, he made slaves, and put a 
price upon them.* Muhammad Kwdm called all the dhief officers 
of Hi^&j together, and related the message to them, saying that 

* * [« Jirttari” B:\ 
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ambassadors bad oome from Brahmanfl>4d, and it should be^heard 
what they had to say, and a proper answer should be carefully 
prepared and giyen to them. 

Opinion ofMoka BMytu 

Moka Bisaya said, 0 noble man I this fort is the chief of all the 
cities of Hind. It is the seat of the sovereign. If this be taken, 
the whole of Sind will oome into your possession. The strongest 
forts will fall, and the dread of our power will increase. The 
people will sever themselves from the descendants of Dihir, some 
will run away, and others submit to your rule.” 

Muhammad Kasim's com$nunication to Sajjdj. 

Muhammad Easim informed Hajjdj of all the circumstances, and 
furnished those people with his written orders. He fixed the time 
with them, and they said that on the day named he sliould come to 
the Jawetari‘ gate, from which they would sally out to fight ; but 
when they should come near him, and the Arab army should attack 
them, they would fly away in the midst of the battle, go into the 
fort, and leave the gate open. After an answer was received from 
Hajjaj, to the effect that Kasim should give them protection, and 
^faithfully execute the compact made with them, the people of the 
fort fought for a short time, and when the Arabs attacked them, and 
engaged, they fled and entered the fort, leaving the gate open.’ The 
Arabs thus got possession of it, and the whole army followed and 
mounted the walls. The Muhammadans then loudly shouted ** Allah 
Akbar,” and the people of the fort, seeing the Musulmans victorious, 
opened the eastern gate, and fled with precipitation. The Muham- 
madans thus gained the victory, but Muhammad E^sim ordered them 
to kill none but those who showed fight They seized all who had 
arms, and brought them prisoners before Muhammad Easim. with 
all their arms and property, dependants, and families. Everyone 
who bowed down his head and sued for protection was released, 
and allowed to occupy his own house. 

> [“ JareUri,** J?.] 

s Thif is not clear, but it appeals that the citisena betrayed the gtiriaoiL 
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Re^tance ihade hy Jamyc} and the wtfe of Ddhir. 

It is said, on the authority of the old men of Brahman&bid, 
when the fort of Brahman&btd was taken, Lidi, the wife of Dahir 
Bai, who since D&ir’s death had staid in the fort with his son,* rose 
up and said, ** How can I leave this strong fort and my family. It 
is necessary that we should stop here, overoome the enemy, and 
preserve our homes and dwellings. If the army of the Arabs 
should be successful, I must pursue some other course. She then 
brought out all her wealth and treasures, and distributing them 
among the waxriors of the army, she thus encouraged her brave 
soldiers while the fight was carried on at one of the gates. She had 
determined that if the fort should be lost, she would bum herself 
alive with all her relations and children. Suddenly the fort was 
taken, and the nobles came to the gate of Ddhir’s palace and brought 
out his dependants. Ladi was taken prisoner. 

Ladkf the wife of Dahir is taken, with his two maiden daughters. 

(when the plunder and the prisoners of war were brought before 
Eisim, and enquiries were, made about every captive, it was found 
that L^(, the wife of D&hir, was in the fort with two daughters of 
his by his other wives. Veils were put on their faces, and they 
were delivered to a servant to keep them apart. One-fiith of all 
the prisoners were chosen and set aside; they were counted as 
amounting to twenty thousand in number, and the rest were given 
to the soldiers. 

Profectum i^ given to the artificers. 

Protection was given to the artifioers, the merchants, and the 
common pec^le, and those who had been seised ftom those classes 
were all liberated. But he (Eisim) sat on the seat of cruelty, and 
put aU those who had fought to the sword. It is said that about six 
thousand ^ gbtmg men were alrin, but, according to some, sixteen 
flioiisand were killed, and the rest were pardoned. 

The retatiom tfDdhir are betrayed hy the Brahmans. 

It is rdated that when none of the relations of D4hir were found 

* k bstit M88.] • [*^1 b of the EM/'] 
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among the prieonen, the inhabitants of the city were questioned 
respecting them, but no one gave any information or . hint about 
them. But the next day nearly one thousand Brahmans, with 
shaven heads and beards, were brought before E&im. 

The Brahmane come to Muhammad KMm. 

When Muhammad K& 9 im saw them, he asked to what army they 
belonged, and why they had oome in that manner. They replied, ^'0 
faithfh] noble I our king was a Brahman. Tou have killed him, 
and have taken his country ; but some of us have faithfully adhered 
to his cause, and have laid down our lives for him ; and the rest, 
mourning for him, have dressed themselves in yellow clothes, and 
b'<ve shaved their heads and beards. As now the Almighty Qod has 
given this countiy into your possession, we have oome submissively 
to you, just Lord, to know what may be your orders for us.” 
Muhammad Kdsim began to think, and said, By my soul and head, 
they are good, faithful people. I give them protection, but on this 
oondition, that they bring hither the dependents of Dfliir, wherever 
they may be.” Thereupon they brought out Ladf. Muhammad E&sim 
fixed a tax upon a^l the subjects, according to the laws of the Prophet 
Those who embraced the Muhammadan faith were exempted from 
* slavery, the tribute, and the poll-tax;' and from those who did not 
change their creed a tax was exacted according to three grades. The 
firstgrade was of great men, and each of these was to pay silver, equal 
to forty -eight dirams in weight, the second grade twenty-four dixams, 
and the lowest grade twelve dirams. It was ordered that all who 
should become Musulmans at once should be exempted from the 
payment, but those who were desirous of adhering to their old 
persuasion must pay the tribute and poll-tax. Some showed an 
inclination to abide by their creed, and some having resolved upon 
paying tribute, held by the fiiith of their forefathers,’ but their lands 
and property were not taken from them. 


' [** Bmdegi vm mdl or as A. lias it] 

’ [jjJ^ j! J J j OJjyu jf 

^ j jJ jly The word is found only in A] 
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Brahmandbad is gihn into the charge of (he prefects of the country, 

Muhammad K&sim then allotted to each of the prefects an amount 
of reyenue suited to his abUiiy and claims. He stationed a force at 
each of the four gates of the fort> and gave the charge of them (to 
the prefects). He also gave them as tokens of his satisfaction 
saddled horses, and ornaments for their hands and feet, according to 
the custom of the kings of Hind. And he assigned to each of them 
a seat in the great public assemblies. 

Ditimn 0f the people into three claeses — artUum^ merchants^ and 

agriculturists. 

All people, the merchants, artists, and agriculturists were divided 
separately into their respective classes, and ten thousand men, high 
and low, we^e counted. Muhammad E4sim then ordered twelve 
diram’s weight of silver to be assigned to each man, because all 
their property had been plundered. He appointed people fibm 
tiiuong the villagers and the chief citizens to collect the fixed 
ixes from the cities and villages, that there might be a feeling of 
strength and protection. When the Brahmans saw this, they 
represented their case, and the nobles and principal inhabitants 
of the city gave evidence as to the superiority of the Brahmans. 
Muhammad Kasim maintained their dignity, and passed orders 
confirming their pre-eminence. They were protected against opposi- 
tion and violence. Each of them was entrusted with an ofBce, for 
K4aim was confident that they would not be inclined to dishonesty. 
Like B4i Ohaoh, he also appointed each one to a duty. He 
ordered all the Brahmans to be brought before him, and reminded 
them that they had held great ofBces in the time of D4hir, and that, 
they must be well acquainted with the city and the suburbs. If 
they knew' any excellent character worthy of his consideration and 
kindness they should bring him to notice, that favours and rewards 
might be bestowed on him. As be had entire confidence in their 
honesty and virtue, he had entrusted them with these offices, and all 
the affiiirs of the country would be placed under their charge. 
These offices were granted to them and their descendants, and would 
never be resumed or transferred. 
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The Brahmam go mth great confidence into the villagee. 

Then the Brahmans and the government officers went into the 
districts, and said, ** Oh chiefs and leaders of the people, you know 
for certain that Dahir is slain, and that the i)Ower of infidels is at an 
end. In all parts of Sind and Hind the rule of the Arabs is firmly 
established, and all the people of this country, great and small, have 
become as equals, both in town and country. The great Sultan has 
shown favour to us humble individuals, and ye must know that 
he has sent us to you, to hold out great inducements. If we do 
not obey the Arabs we shall neither have property nor means 
of living. But we have made our submission in hope that the 
favour and kindness of our masters may be increased to us. At 
present we are not driven from our homes ; but if you cannot 
endure this tribute which is fixed on you, nor submit to the heavy 
burden, then let us retire at a suitable opportunity to some other 
ploQe of Hind or Sind, with all your families and children, where 
you may find your lives secure. Life is the greatest of all blessings. 
But if we can escape from this dreadful whirlpool, and can save our 
lives from the power of this army, our property and children will be 
safe. 

Tawe% are fixed upon the inhabxtanU of the dty. 

Then all the inhabitants of the city attended and agreed to pay 
the taxes. They ascertained the amount from Muhammad Kasim. 
And in respect of the Brahmans whom he had appointed revenue 
managers over them, he said, *<Deal honestly between the people 
and the Sultan, and if distribution is required make it with equity, 
and fix the revenue according to the ability to pay. Be in concord 
among ^yourselves, and oppose not each other, so that the country 
may not be distressed.” 

Muhammad Kdsim admaniehes the people* 

Muhammad E4sim admonished every man separately, and said, 
« Be happy in every respect, and have no anxiety, for you will not 
be blamed for anything. I do not take^any agreement or bond from 
you. Whatever sum is fixed and we have settled you must pay. 
Moreover, care and leniency shall be shown you. .And whatever 
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may be your requente, they should be represented to me so that 
they may be heard, a proper reply be given, and the wishes of each 
man be satisfied.” 

Muhammad Kasim gives an order in fatour of the people of 

Brahmandhdd. 

The Brahmaiis did not receive the alms which were given to them 
according to the old custom, by the merchants, the infidels, and 
thakurs, who took delight in worshipping the idols. The attend- 
ants of the temples were likewise in distress. For fear of the 
army, the ainxs and bread were not regularly given to them, and 
therefore thiiy were reduced to poverty. They came to the gate of 
his palace, and lifted up their hands in prayer. They said, “ May 
you live long, oh just lord I Wo people obtain our livelihood and 
maintenance by keeping the temple of Budh. You showed mercy 
upon the merchants and the infidels, confirmed them in their pro- 
perty, and made them zimmis (tolerated subjects). Hence we, your 
slaves, relying upon yoiur bounty, hope permission may be given for 
them to worship their gods, and repair the temple of Budh.” 
Muhammad E&sim replied, The seat of government is Alor, and 
all these other places are dependencies of it.” The Hindus said, 
** The edifice (temple) of this city is under the Brahmans. They are 
our sages and physicians, and our nuptial and funeral ceremonies 
are performed by them. We have agreed to pay the taxes in the 
expectation that every one would be left to follow his own persua- 
sion. This our temple of Budh is ruined, and we cannot worship 
our idols. If our just lord will' permit us, we will repair it, and 
worship our gods. Our Brahmans will then receive the means of 
living from us.” 

Muhammad Kdeim writes to Hajjcg, and receives an answer. 

Muhammad E&sim wrote to Hajjaj, and after some days received 
a reply to the following effect. The letter of my dear nephew 
Muhammad E4sim has been received, and the facts understood. It 
appears that the chief inhabitants of BrahmanabAd had petitioned 
to be allowed to repair the temple of Budh and pursue their religion. 
As they have made submission, and have agreed to pay taxes to the 
Khi|i{fA, nothing more can be properly required from them. They 
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have beMi taken under our protection, and we cannot in an; way 
stretch out our hands upon their lives or property. Penui?.sion is 
given them to worship their gods. Nobody must be forbidden or 
prevented from following his own religion. They may live in their 
houses in whatever manner they like.^ 

Arriml of orders. 

When the orders of Hajj4j reached Muhammad Kasim, he had 
left the city, and had gone a march. He directed the nobles, the 
principal inhabitants, and tho Brahmans to build their temple, 
traffic with the Muhammeuians, live without any fear, and strive to 
better themselves. He also enjoined them to maintain the indigent 
Brahmans with kindness and consideration, observe the rites and 
customs of their ancestors, and give oblations and alms to the 
Brahmans, according to former practice. They were to allot three 
dirams out of every hundred dirams capital, and to give theqi as 
much of this as should be necessary — ^the remainder was to be paid 
into tho treasury and accounted for ; it would be safe in the keeping 
of Government.* They were also to settle allowances upon the 
officers and the nobles. They all fuUy agreed to these conditions 
before Tamfm bin Zaidu-1 Eaisi and Hukm bin *Awana Kalbf. It 
was ordained that the Brahmans should, like ])eggars, take a copper 
basin in their hands, go to the doors of the houses, and take what- 
ever grain or other thing that might be offered to them, so that they 
might not remain unprovided for. This practice has got a peoulw 
D}ame among the infidels. 

Muhammad Karim grants the request of the people of Brahmandbad. 

Muhammad Edsim granted the request which the people of Brah- 
man&bad had made to him, and permitted them to retain their posi- 
tion like the Jews, the Christians,* and fire worshippers of ’Irak 

* Fjoif 
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and Sh&m. He tfien dismissed them, and gaTo to their head men 
the appellation of Rana.^ 

Muhaynmad Kasim calls for Sisdkar, the minister. 

He then called the minister Sisdkar and Moka Bisaya, and asked 
them what was the position of the Jats of Lohana’ in the time, of 
Chach and Dahir, and how were they dealt with? Sisdkar, the 
minister, replied in the presencjc of Moka Bisaya that in the reign 
of Rai Chach, the Lohanas, viz. Lakha and Samma, were not allowed 
to wear soft clothes, or cover their heads \^th velvet; but they 
used to wear a black blanket beneath, and throw a sheet of *coar8e 
cloth over their shoulders. They kept their heads and feet naked. 
Whenever they put on soft clothes they were fined. They used 
to take their dogs with them when they went out of doors, so 
that they might by this means be recognized. No chief was per- 
mitted to ride on a horse. Wherever guides were required by the 
kings they had to perfonu the duty, and it was their business to 
supply escorts and conduct parties from one tribe to another. If 
any of their chiefs or ranas rode upon a horse, he had no saddle or 
bridle, but threw a blanket on its back, and then mounted. If an 
injury befel a person on the road, these tribes had to answer for it ; 
and if any person of their tribe committed a theft, it was the duty of 
their head men to bum him and his family and children. The 
caravans used to travel day and night under their guidance. There 
is no distinction among them of great and sn.all. They have the 
disposition of savages, and always rebelled against their sovereign. 
They plunder on the roads, and within the territory of Debal all 
join with them iii their highway robberies. It is their duty to send 
fire* wood for the kitchen of the kings, and to serve them as menials 
and guards.” On hearing this, Muhammad Kdsim said, What 
disgusting people they are. They are just like the savages of 
Persia and the mountains.”’ Muhammad Kasim maintained the 
same rules regarding them. As the Commander of the faithful, 
'Umar, son of Khitdb, had ordered respecting the people of Shdm, 

» [MS. A] » 

* C-^- ■>/] 
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80 did Muhammad Edsim also make a rule that every guest should 
be entertained for one day and night, but if he fell sick then for 
three days and nights. 

Muhammud Kasim sends a letter to Hajjdj bin Yusuf. 

When Muhammad Edsim had settled the affairs of Brahmanabid 
and the Lohana territory, and had fixed the tribute of the Jats, he 
sent a report of all these particulars to Hajjaj. It was written at a 
place on the river Jalwali/ above Brahmanab^. The account of 
taking the territory of Sind was communicated and stated in full 
detail. 

Reply of Hajjdj. 

Hajjdj wrote in reply, “ My nephew Muhammad Edsim, you 
deserve praise and commendation for your military conduct, and for 
the pains you have taken in protecting the people, ameliorating 
their condition, and managing the affairs of the Government. The 
firing of the revenue upon each village, and the encouragement you 
have given to all classes of people to observe the laws, and their agree- 
ments, have brought much vigour to the Government, and have tended 
to the good administration of the country. Now you should not 
stay any longer in this city. The pillars of the countries of Hind 
and Sind are Alor and Multdn. They are the capitals and royal 
residences. There must be great riches and treasures of kings hidden 
ik these two places. If you stop anywhere, you should choose the 
most delightful place, so that your authority may be confirmed in 
the whole country of Hind and Sind. If any one refuses to submit 
to Muhammadan power slay him. May you be victorious under 
the decree of the Almighty God, so that you may subdue the 
country of EQnd to the boundary of China. Amir Eutaiba, son of 
Muslimu-l Enraishi is sent; you should make over idl the hostages 
to him, and an army is also placed under him. You should act in 
such a manner, 0 son of your uncle, and son of the mother of 
Jaisiya,* that the name of E 4 sim may become celebrated through you, 
and your enemies be humbled and confounded. May it please QoiJ* 

1 [X his Jtlwtnt Sao page 176.] 

* Allodiiig probaUy to her being destined for Hajjlj. A few pages before we flaa 
Lhdi was taken bj Muhammad Etsini. 
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The arriml of the letter of Hajjaf 

When the letter of Hajjaj reached Muhammad K&im, he read 
it. It was also written in it, “ You, 0 Muhammad, consult me 
in your letters, for it is prudent. The excessiTo distance is an 
obstacle. But show kindness that your enemies may desire to be 
submissive ; comfort them.” 

Appointment of four of the chief men of the city as officers for the 
management of the cmintry. 

Muhammad IvuKim then called Wida’, son of Ham(du>n Najdi, for 
the management of the cit}^ of Brahmanabad, that is, B4(n-wah,' and 
appointed overseers and assistants. He entrusted four persons from 
among the merchants of the city with all matters concerning pro- 
perty. He strictly ordered that they should inform him fully and 
particularly of all matters, and that nothing should be decided 
without consulting him. He placed Nuba, son of Daras, in the 
fort of Rdwar, and directed him to hold the place fast, and keep the 
boats ready. If any boat coming up or down the stream was 
loaded with men or arms of war, he was to take them and bring 
them to the fort of Hawar. Ho placed the boats on the upper part 
of the river under the charge of the son of Ziyadu-1 ^Abd(, and 
appointed Handil, son of Sulaim£na-1 Azdi, to the districts which 
belonged to the territory of Eiraj,’ Hansala, son of Akhf Banina 
Kalbi, was made governor of Dahlfla, and they were all ordered 
to inquire into and investigate the affairs of the surrounding places, 
and report to him thereon every month. Ho also directed them 
to assist each other so that they might be secure from attacks of 
the enemy’s forces, and from the opposition of rebellious subjects, 
and they were to punish disturbers of the peace. He stationed two 
thousand foot soldiers with Eais bin ’Abdu-1 Malik bin Eaisu-d 
Damani and Khalid Ansari in Siwistan, and sent Mas’ud Tamfmi 
son of Shitaba Jadidi, Firasati ’Atkf, Sabir Lashkarf, and ’Abdu-1 
Malik son of ’Abdullah, A1 Ehazi’f, Mahram son of ’Akki, and 

^ [This is the spelling of MS. A, The name is not given in B, The real name 
was Bahmantt or Bahtminwd, See antepp. 34 and 61. Bir6ni*s Khohn quoted in 
Thomas’ Prinsep, Vol IL p. 120 * Reinand’s Fragments, pp. 41, 113.] 

I [So in MS. A. MS. B. hu » KOraj.” See anU, p. 124.] 
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Aliifa son of ’Abdu-r Rahm&n» to Dobal and Nfrun, in order to 
maintain possession of those places. Ainongst the companions of 
his exploits there was a man named Malikb^ who was a Mania ; 
him he appointed ruler of Earwiil. ’Alwan Bakkarf and Kais, 
son of S’aliba, with three hundred men, [dso remained in that 
place, and there they had their wives and families. Thus the whole 
territory of the Jats was kept under subjection. 

Muhammad Kdaim proceeds to Sd'icandi Samma. 

It is related that when Muhammad Edsim had attended to the 
affiiirs of the district of Brahmanabad, and of the eastern and western 
parts of the territory, he marched from that place on Thursday, the 
thii€ of Muharram a.h. 9^ (9 Oct., 712 a.d.) He stopped at a 
village called Manhal,^ in the vincinity of Sawandi.* There was 
a beautiful lake and a delightful meadow there, which were called 
Danda and Earbaha. He pitched his tents on the banks of the 
Danda. The inhabitants of the country were Samanis. The chiefs 
and merchants all came and made submission to Muhammad Easim, 
and he gave them protection, according to the orders of Hajjaj. 
He said that they npght live in their country with comfort and con- 
tent, and pay the revenue at the proper season. He fixed revenue 
upon them and appointed a person from each tribe as the head of his 
tribe. One was a Samani, whose name was Bawadu, and the other, 
Budehi Bamman Dhawal. The agriculturists in this part of the 
country were Jats, and they made their submission and were granted 
protection. When all these circumstances were communicated to 
Hajj&j, he sent an emphatic answer, ordering that those who showed 
fight should be destroyed, or that their sons and daughters should 
be taken as hostages and kept Those who chose to submit and in 
whose throats the water of sincerity flowed, were to be treated with 
mercy, and their property secured to them. The artizans and mer- 
chants were not to be heavily taxed. Whosoever took great pains 
in his work or cultivation was to be encouraged and supported. 
From those who espoused the dignity of Islthn, only a tenth part of 
their wealth and the produce of the land was to be required ; but those 
who followed their own religion were to pay from the produce of their 

1 [llatbal in MS. RJ 
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manual industry, or from the land, the usual sums, according to the 
established custom of the country, and bring it to the Government col- 
lectors. Muhammad K&sim then marched from that place and arrived 
at Bahrawar. There he called ^laiman son of Pathan and Ab& 
Fazzatu-1 Kasha’ri and made them swear by the Omnipotent, Ho 
gave them strict orders, and sent them with a body of men belong- 
ing to Haidar son of ’Amru and Banf Tamim towards the territory 
of the people of Bahraj.' They took up their residence there ; and 
*Umar son of Hajjdzu-1 Akbari Hanafi was appointed their chief, 
and a body of famous warriors were placed under him. 

The Sam mas come to receive him. 

Muhammad Kasim then moved towards the tribes of the Samma. 
When ho came near, they advanced to receive him, ringing 
bells, and beating drums and dancing. Muhammad Kasim Hsaid, 
“ What noise is this ?** The people told him that it was with them 
a customary ceremony, that when a new king comes among them 
they rejoice and receive him with frolics and merriment. Then 
Kharim, son of ’Umar, came to Muhammad K^im and ^id, *^It 
is proper for us to adore and praise the Almighty God, because 
He has made these people submissive and obedient to us, and our 
injunctions and inhibitions are obeyed in this country. Kharim was 
an intelligent and ingenious man, faithful and honest. Muhammad 
K&sim laughed at his words, and said, You shall be made thoir 
chief,” and he ordered them to dance and play before him. Kharim 
rewarded them with twenty dfnArs of African gold, and said — ^It is 
a regal privilege that joyful demonstrations should be made by them 
on the arrival of their prince, and gratitude thus be shown to the 
Almighty — may this blessing be long preserved to them. 

Muhammad Kasim marches towards Lohdna and Sihia* 

The historians say, upon the authority of ’Al( bin Muhammad bin 

I These passages are doubtful and hiTe no meaning as they stand. [The following 
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Abdu-r Rahmin bin ’Abdu-Il£h ua Salfti, that when Muhammad K&aim 
had settled the affairs of LohAna, he came to Sihta. The chiefs and 
peasants advanced bare-headed and bare-footed to receive him, and 
sued for mercy. He granted them all protection, fixed the revenue 
they were to pay, and took hostages. He asked them to guide him 
through the various stages to Alor. Their guides wdre sent forward 
to Alor, which was the capital of Hind and the greatest city in all 
Sind. The inhabitants were chiefly merchants, artisans, and agri- 
culturists. The governor of its fort was Fufi. son of RAi DAhir, 
and before him nobody dared say that Dahir was slain. He main- 
tained that Rat Dahir was yet alive, and had gone to bring an army 
from Hind, that with its support and assistance he might fight with 
the Arabs. Muhammad EAsim encamped for one month before the 
fort, at the distance of one mile. He built there a mosque, in which 
he read the Khutba every Friday. 

' Battle with the people of Alor. 

War was then waged with the people of Alor, who believed that 
DAhir was bringing men to their aid. They cried aloud from the 
ramparts to the besiegers, You must abandon all hope of life, for 
Dahir, with a formidable army of numberless elephants, horse and 
foot, is advancing in your rear, and we shall sally out from Jbhe fort 
and defeat your army. Abandon your wealth and baggage, take 
care of your lives, and run away, that you may not be killed. Hear 
this advice.” 

Muhammad Kadm purcham Lddl, the wife of Dahir y from a 

woman} 

When Muhammad Kasim saw their resolution and perseverance 
in maintaining hostilities, and found that they persisted in denying 
that Dahir was slain, he put LAdi, the wife of Dahir, whom he had 
purchased from a woman and made his wife, on the black camel on 
which the wife of DAhir used to ride, and sent her with trusty 
persoxuB to the fort She cried out, ** 0 people of the fort, I have 
some matters of importance to tell you ; come near that I may 
speak.” A body of the principal men ascended the ramparts. LAdf 

^ [Such are the words of the text Sse howerer, pegs 181.] 
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then uncoTered her face, and said, I am Ladi, the wife of D4hir. 
Our king is killed, and his head has been sent to Irak ; the royal, 
flags and umbrella have also been forwarded to the capital of the 
EhalfftL Do not you destroy yourselves. God says (in the Kur&n) 

‘ Seek not destruction by your own hands,’ ” She then shrieked out, 
wept bitterly, and sang a funeral song. They replied from the fort,' 

** Tou are false ; you have joined these Chanddh and Cow-eaters, and 
have become one of them. Our king is alive, and is coming with 
a mighty army and war elephants to repel the enemy. Thou hast 
polluted thyself with these Arabs, and prefer their government 
to our kings.** Thus and still more did they abuse her. When 
Muhammad Edsim heard this, he called Ladi back, ^d said, 
** Fortune has turned away her face from the family of Sil&ij.** 

A sorceress tries to ascertain the death of Ddhir. 

It is related by the historians that in the fort of Alor there was a 
sorceress, which in Hindi is called Jogini. Fufi, son of Dahir, and 
the nobles of the city, went to her and said, *'It is expected that 
you will tell us by your science where Dihir is.** She replied that 
she would give them information, after making experiments, if they 
would allow her one day for the purpose. She then went to her 
house, and after three watches of the day she brought a branch of the 
pepper and the nutmeg tree from Sarandip (Ceylon), with their 
blossoms and berries all green and perfect in her hand, and said, 
** I have traversed the whole world from Edf to Etf, but have found 
no trace of him anywhere in Hind or Sind, nor have I heard anything 
of him. Now settle your plans, for if he were alive ho could not 
remain hidden and concealed from me. To verify my words, I have 
brought these green branches from Sarandip that you may have no 
delusions. I am sure that your king is not alive on the fime of the 
eartlL** 

Capitulation of the fort of Ahr. 

When this became known, the people of the city, great and small, 
said they had heard of the honesty, prudence^ justice, equity, and 

^ V isitaues ef ths frsqaeat mlfOM of 
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goncrosify of Muhammad Kisim, and hin fiuthfol obaarranoo of hit 
words and promises, and they had witnessed the same. Th^ wonld 
send him a message by some trustworthy person, pray fcnr msaraj, sad 
surrender the fort. When Fufi was assured of Dahir^s deo fhy 
of the wavering of the people, he came out of the fort with sD 
his relations and dependants, at the time when the king of the staxs 
had passed behind the black curtain of night, and went towards Chitor 
(Jaipur).^ His brother Jaisiya and other sons of Dahir were there, 
and had taken up their residence at a village calfaid Nuzul>Sandal.* 
There was a man of the tribe of ^AUaf! in Alor, who had made 
friendship with Fufi ; he wrote infomiaiion of Fufi*s retirement 
and flight, and having fastened the paper to an arrow dbot it (into 
the camp, informing the Arabs) that Fufi, son of DjQnr bad abdi- 
Gate<l the chiefsbip of Alor, and had departed. Muhammad Kaafan 
then sent his brave warriors to fight, and they aaoended the ram- 
parts of the fort and made the assault. 

The citizens crave proUcUon^ 

All the merchants, artizans, and tradesmen, sent a misssage 
saying, ‘‘We have cast off our allegiance to the Brahmana We 
have lost Bui D4hir, our chief, and hia son Fufi has deserted us. 
We were not satisfied until to-day ; but as it was destined by Qod 
that all this should happen, no creature can oppose His will and 
power, nor can anything be done against him by force or fraud. 
The dominion of this world is no one’s property. When the army 
of Ck>d’s destiny comes forth from behind the teil of secrecy, it 
deprives some kings of their thrones and crowns, and drives others 
to despair and flight, by change of circumstanoes and the oocurrenoe 
of calamities. - No dependanoe can be placed upon either old 
soveieignty or new authority, which are fleeting possessions. We 
new come submissively to you, confiding in your just equity, we 
put ourselves under your yoke. We surrender the fort to the 
ofleers of the just Amir. Orant us protection and romove the fear 

t [M JaMr,** in A] 
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of jour army from our minds* This ancient dominion and extensive 
territory were entrusted to us by Bdi Dahir, and as long as he was 
alive we observed our allegiance to him* But as he is slain, and 
his son Pufi has run away, it is now better for us to obey you.” 
Muhammad Kasim replied, “I sent you no message, nor ambassa- 
dor ; of your own accord you sue for peace, and make promises and 
engagements. If you are truly inclined to obey me, stop fighting, 
and with sincerity and confidence come down ; if not, 1 will hear 
no excuses after this, nor make any promises. I will not spare you, 
nor can you be saved from my army.” 

Tlie Garriam capitulatea. 

Then they came down from the ramparts and agreed with each 
other that on these terms they would open the gate and stand at it 
till Muhammad Ea8im*'^8hould come. They said that if he would 
act according to his promise, and would treat them generously, they 
would submit to him and serve him, without any excuse. Then 
they took the keys of the fort in their hands and stood before the 
gate, and the officers of Hajjaj, who had been selected, came forward ; 
the garrison opened the gate and made their submission. 

Muhammad Kasim enters the fort 

Mu hammad Kisim then entered the gate. All the citizens liad 
come to the temple of Nau-vib4r,* and were prostrating themselves 
and worshipping the idol. Muhammad Kasim asked what house it 
was, that all the great men and the nobles were kneeling before it, 
and making prostrations. He was told that it was a temple called 
Nau-vihar. Muhammad Kasim ordered the door of the temple to be 
opened, and he saw an image mounted on a horse. He went in 
with his officers, and found that it was made of h.'ir d stone, and that 
golden bracelets, ornamented with rubies and oturr precious stones, 
were on its hands. Muhammad Kasim stretched out his hand and 
took off one of the bracelets. He then called the keeper of the 
temple of Budh Nau-vihar, and said, “Is that your idol?*’ He 
rq^lied, Yes ; but it had two bracelets, and now it has oxdy one.” 

[iThe title would appear to hare been a commou one, for there waa a temple of 
the aaine name at Brahmanhby, fee p. 149.] 
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Muh ammad Kiaim said, Does not your god know who has got his 
bracelet ?’* The keeper hung down his head. Muhammad K&nm 
laughed, and gave back the bracelet to him, and they replaced it on 
the hand of the idol. 

Muhammad Kasim orders the soldiers to he killed} 

Muhammad Kasim ordered that if the military bowed their heads 
in submission they should not be killed. Ladi said the people 
of this country are chiefly workmen, but some are merchants. 
The city is inhabited and its land cultivated by them, and the 
amount of the taxes will be realized from their earnings and tillage 
if the tribute is fixed on each person.” Muhammad Elsim said, 
'^Rinl L&U has ordered this,” and he gave protection to all. 

A person comes forward and cream mercy. 

It is related by the historians, that from amongst the people who 
were given up to the executioners to be put to death, a person came 
forward and said, ** I have a wonderful thing to show.” The exeou* 
tioner said, Let me see it.” He said, No, I will not show it to 
you, but to the commander.” This was reported to Muhammad Eteim, 
and he ordered him to be brought before him. When he came, he 
asked him what wonder he had to show. The man said it was a 
thing which nobody had yet seen. Muhammad E&sim said, Bring 
it.” The Brahman replied, “ If you grant my life, and that of all 
and every of my relations, family, and children.” M uhamma d 
Kdsim said, ** I grant it.” He then asked him for a written and 
express promise under his gracious signature. Muhammad K&sim 
thought that he would produce some precious gem or ornament. 
When a strict promise was made, and the written order was in 
his hand, he ^ ? his beard and whiskers, and spread out the 

hairs ; then he plsi od his toes at the back of his head and 
began to dance, repeating this saying, Nobody has seen this 
wonder of mine. The hairs of my beard serve me for curls.” 
Muhammad E&im was surprised at this. The people who were 
present said, '*What wonder is this for which he wishes to be 

^ The oonientt of the ehtpter do not sgree with the horfingi nor with thseiswitioa 
which ^pesn to hsfc been ordered in the nest dbi^. 
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pardoned ? He has deceived us.” Muhammad Kisim replied, ** * A 
word is a word, and a promise is a promise.’ * To belie oneself 
is not the act of a great man.’ ‘ Enow that he who retracts is a 
treacherous man.’ ‘ See how a (true) man observes his promise.’ 
* If a person fullSl his words, he is more exalted than you can 
conceive.* We must not kill him, but we wDl send him to prison, 
and report the case to Hajjaj for his decision.” Accordingly the 
execution of that man and of twenty-two of his relations and de- 
pendants was postponed, and a report of the case was written to 
who asked the learned men of R^a and Basra to pronounce 
their opinions. A report was also sent to *Abdu-l Malik, the 
Khalifa of the time. The answer which came from the Khalifa and 
the learned men was, that such a case had already occurred among the 
friends of the Prophet — may peace be to him. God says, “ He is a 
true man who fulfils his promise in God’s name.” When the 
answer to this effect came, the man was liberated with all his 
dependants and relations. 

Jaisiya goei to Kiirag, 

It is related by the great and principal men, that when Jaisiya, 
with seven hundred men, foot and horse, reached the fort of Kuraj,* 
the chief of that place came forth to receive him. He showed him 
much attention, and inspired his hopes by great promises. He told 
him that he would assist him against the Muhammadans. It was 
customary with Darohar’ Bai to take one day’s holiday in every six 
months, drink wine with women, hear songs, and see dancing. No 
stranger was admitted to be one of the company. It happened that 
on the day Jaisiya arrived Darohar Eai was celebrating this festival. 
He sent a person to Jaisiya to say that on that day he was in 
privacy, and no stranger could come to his chamber; but as he 
(Jaisiya) was a very dear guest, and was regarded by him as his 
son, he might attend. Jaisiya bent down his head, and drawing 
lines on the earth did not look at the women. Darohar told 
him that they might be regarded as his (Jaisiya's) mother and 
sisters ; he might lift up his head and look. Jaisiya said, I 
am originally a monk, and I do not look at any woman wlio is 

* [Seepp. 1*24 and 189.] * [The “ Ddhar'* of ** Biihduri, p. 124 ] 
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a stranger. Darohar then excused him from looking, and praised his 
self-restraint and modesty. It is narrated, that when the women 
came round him, there 'a is among them the sister of Darohar, 
whose name was Janki, that is, beautiful, and she was lovely. 
She was a woman of royal descent, and possessed of great charms. 
She was elegant in stature as the juniper tree, generous in disposi- 
tion, her words were like a string of pearls, her eyes handsome, and 
her cheeks like tulips or rubies. When she saw him, love for Jaisiya 
took hold of her heart She looked at him every moment, and made 
love to him by her gestures. When Jaisiya went away, Janki, the 
sister of Darohar, arose and went to her house. She had a litter 
prepared, in which she seated herself, and ordering her maid-servants 
to carry it, she proceeded to Jaisiya’s dwelling. There she alighted 
from the litter and went in. Jaisiya had gone to slei^p, but when the 
smell of wine, which proceeded from Janki, penetrated his brain, he 
awoke, and saw Janki sitting beside him. He rose up and said, 
** Princess, what has brought you here ? What time is this for you 
to come here ? ’’ She replied, Foolish fellow ; there is no necessity 
to ask me about this. Would a young and beautiful woman come 
in the very dark of the night to visit a prince like you ; would she 
rouse him from sweet slumber, and wish to sleep with him, but for 
one puipose ; particularly a beauty like me, who has seduced a 
world with her blandishments and coquetry, and made princes mad 
with desire? You must know well and fully my object, for how 
con it remain concealed from you ? Take advantage of this success 
till morning.” Jaisiya said, Princess, I cannot consort with any 
other woman than my own lawful and wedded wife ; nor ought suoh 
a thing to be done by me, because I am a Brahman, a monk, and 
a continent person, and this act is not worthy of great, learned, 
and pious men. Beware lest you defile me with so great a crime.** 
Although she importuned him much, he would not accede to her 
wishes, and struck the hand of denial on the tablet of her breast 

JanU is disappointed bp J(Mpa. 

When Janki was disappointed, she said, Jaisiya, you have 
deprived me of the delights and raptures I anticipated. Now have 
I detennined to destroy you, and to make myself the food of fixe.** 
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She theu retired to her house, and covered herself with her clothes. 
Having closed the door, she tossed about on her bed till day-break, 
and was uttering these couplets : — “Your love and your charms have 
burnt my heart.” “ The light of your beauty has illumined my soul.” 
“ Give me justice or I will weep.” “ I will burn myself, you, and 
the city together.” The ndxt day, although the king of the stars 
had raised his head from the bastions of the heavens, and tore up 
the coverlid of darkness, Janki was still asleep. The fumes of wine 
and the effects of separation mingled together, and she remained 
lying till late, with her head covered with her bedclothes. Eiiig 
Darohar would take no breakfast, and drink no wiue, till bis sister 
Jonkf showed her face. He always paid Her much honour and respect 
So he rose and went to his sister^s apartments, and found her over- 
whelmed with care and melancholy. He said, “ 0, sister I 0 
princess, what has come over thee, that thy tulip-coloured face is 
changed and turned pale ?” Jonki replied, “ Prince, what stronger 
reason can there be than this — ^That fool of Sind surely saw me in 
the gay assembly. Last night he came to my house, and called me 
to him. He wanted to stain the skirt of my continence and purity, 
which has never been polluted with the dirt of vice, and to con- 
taminate my pious mind and pure person with the foulness of his 
debauchery, and so bring my viigin modesty to shame, The king 
must exact justice for me from him, so that no reckless fellow may 
hereafter attempt such perfidy and violence.” The fire of anger 
blazed out in Darohar, but he told his sister that Jaisiya was their 
guest, and moreover a monk and a Brahman, who was connected 
with them. He had come to ask assistance ; and was accompanied 
by one thousand warriors. He could not be killed. He was not to 
be destroyed by force ; “ but,” said he, “ I will contrive some plot 
to. slay him. Arise and take your morning meaL As no crime has 
been committed no open threats can be made.” 

Darohar contemplates treacherous meaeures against Jaisiya. 

Darohar came to his palace, called two armed blacks, one of 
whom was named Eabir Bhadr,^ and the other Bhaid, and thus 
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addressed them, I will invite Jaisiya to-day aftev breakfast, and 
entertain him ; after hiking dinner, I will drink wine in a private 
apartment, and play chess with him. You must both be ready with 
your arms. ^Vhen I say shah mdt (clie< k-m-ate), do you draw your 
swords and kill him.*’ A man of Sind; v/bo had been oiie of the 
servants of Dahir and was on terms of friendship with an attendant 
of Daroliar, became acquainted with this scheme, and infonned Jaisiya 
of it. When at the time of dinner, an officer of Darohar came to 
call Jaisiya, he said to his thakurs who were in command of his 
soldiers, '‘Oh Gursia* and Sursia, I am going to dine with King 
Darohar. So you prepare your arms and go in with mo. ^.Vhen 
I am playing chess with Darohar do you stand close behind him, 
and be careful that no evil eye may fall on me, or any treacherous 
act be done or contrived. 

Jaisiya comes with his two armed men. 

Accordingly they went to the cx)urt, and. as Darohar had omitted 
to order that no other person except Jaisiya should be allowed to 
come in, both the attendants went in and' stood behind Darohar 
without his observing them. When they had finished the game 
of chess, Darohar raised his head, in order to make the signal to 
his men, but he saw that two armed men were standing ready near 
him. He was disappointed, and said, “It is not checkmate, that 
sheep must not be slain.” Jaisiya knew that this was the signal, so 
he arose and went to his house and ordered his horses to be pre- 
pared. He bathed, put on his arms, got his troops ready, and 
ordered them to mount. Darohar sent an officer to see what Jaisiya 
was doing. He returned, and said, “ May God’s blessing be upon 
that man. His nature is adorned with the ornaments of temperance. 
He is of noble extraction, and his works are not evil. He always 
strives to preserve his purity and holiness in the fear of God.” 
It is narrated that when Jaisiya had bathed, taken food, and 
put on his arms, he loaded the baggage on camels, and passing 
under the palace of Darohar, left him without paying him a visit 
and saying farewell ; but he sent to inform him of his departure, 
and niarched away with all his relations and dependants. He 

> [“Ttolyt,- MS. J?.] 
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laravelled till li6 reached the land of Kassa,* on the borders of 
J&landhan The Chief of it was named Balhara, and the women of 
the country called him Asian Shah.* He remained there till the 
Bucoession of the Khilafat devolved upon ’Umar *Abdu-l Aziz, when 
’Amru, son of Musallam, by the orders of the government, went to 
that country and subjugated it. 

An account of the courage of Jaisit/a, and the reason why he was 

so called,. 

It was related by some Brahmans of Alor that Jaisiya, son of 
Dahir, was unequalled in bravery and wisdom. The stoiy of his birth 
runs, that ouo day Dahir Raf went hunting with all the animals and 
all the equipments of the chase. When the dogs and leopards and 
lynxes were set free to cliase the deer, and the falcons and hawks 
were flying in the air, a roaring lion (sher) came forth, and terror 
and alarm broke out among the people and the hunters. D&liir 
alighted from his horse, and wont on foot to oppose the lion, which 
also prepared for fight, Dahir wrapped a sheet round his hand which 
he put into the beast’s mouth, then raised his sword, and cut off 
two of his legs. He then drew out his hand and thrust his sword 
into the belly and ripped up the animal so that it fell down. ’ Those 
men who had fled for fear came home, and told the R&nf that DAhir 
Bai was fighting with a lion. The wife of D&hir was big with 
child when she heard this news, and from the great love she 
bore her husband she fell and sw^ooned away. Before Dahir had 
returned, the soul of his wife had departed from her .body through 
fHght. DAhir came and found her dead, but the child was moving 
in the womb, so he ordered her to be cut open, and the child waa 
taken out alive, and. given over to the charge of a nurse. The child 
was therefore called Jaisiya, that is, mmaffar bi-l osod,” or in 
Persian, sher-firoz, “lion-conqueror.”* 

1 [So in MS. A. ** Easar’* in .B. See BUtdnii, p. 121.] 

lli» yU-T tZS <-Jl >3j> j.li ^ 

MS. A mjt, lli (?) 

* The ml nasM thorafore woidd aeem to ba Jai Sing. 
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Appointment of Rawdh^ son of Asad, who was the issue of. the 
daughter of Ahnak^ son of Kais. 

The dressers of this bride, and the embellishers of this garden 
have thus heard from ’All bin Muhammad bin Salmd bin Muhirib 
and ’Abdu-r Bahmdn, sou of *Abdariu-s Saliti, that when Muhammad 
Kasim had subjugated the proud people of Alor, the seat of govern* 
ment, and all the people had submitted to him and obeyed his rule, he 
appointed Bawah, son of Asad, who on his mother's side was one of 
the grandsons of Ahnak, son of Kais, to the chiefship of Alor and ■ 
entrusted the matters connected with the law and religion to Sadru-1 
Im&m al Ajall al ’Alim B'^rhanu-l Millat wau-d Dfn Saifu-s Sunnat 
wa Najmu-sh Shari’at, that is, to Musa bin Ya’kub bin Ta( bin 
Muhammad bin Shaib&n bm ’Usman Sakifi. He ordered them to 
comfort the subjects, and leave not the words '‘Inculcate good works 
and prohibit bad ones,” to become a dead letter. He gave them both 
advice as to their treatment of the people, and leaving them entire 
power, he then marched from that place and journeyed till he arrived 
at the fort of Yabfba,' on the south bank of the Bias. It was an 
old fort, and the chief of it was Kaksa. 

Kaksa is vanquished and corns to Muhammad Kasim} 

Eaksa. son of Ghandui*, son of Silaij, was cousin of Dahir, 
son of Ghach, and was present in the battle which Dfihir fought ; 
but having fled he had come to this fort in wretched plight, 
and had taken up his abode in it When the Muhammadan 
army arrived, a contribution and hostages were sent, and the 
chiefs and nobles went forth and made submission. - Muhammad 
K4sim showed them kindness, and granted them suitable rich 
khil’ats, and asked them whethet Eaksa belonged to the fiaonily 
{M) of Alor, “ fpr they are all wise, learned, trustworthy, and honest. 
They are famous for their integrity and honesty.” He added, 
“Protection is given him, so tiiat he may come with hearty confi- 
dence and hopes of future favour : for he shall be made counsellor 

^ [MS. a: hat 4U0U bas 

s [TbU beading is not giren in MS. B, The full reading of MS. A, is 
iioH cf Xakta and the coming qf SiUy to M. Xdnm** The gesealogf which foUova 
is taken from MS. B. The other. MS. begins “ Sil&ij, cousin of Dkhir,** which is an 
efident blander, the heading and the teat haring prohablj been jitaibled together.] 
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in all affairs, and I will entrust him with the duties of the Wadliat** 
The minister Kaksa was a learned man and a philosopher of Hind. 
When he oame to transact business, Muhammad Efisim used to make 
him sit before the throne and then oonsulted him, and Kaksa took 
precedence in the army before all the nobles and commanders. He 
ooUeoted the revenue of the country, and the treasure was placed 
under his seal. He assisted Muhammad E&sim in all his under- 
takings, and was called by the title of Mub&rak Mushir, '^prosperous 
counsellor.” 

Conquest of Sikka Multan^ hy Muhammad Kasim. 

When ho bad settled affairs with Kaksa, he left the fort, crossed 
the Bi^s, and reached the stronghold of Askalanda,* the people of 
which, being informed of the arrival of the Arab army, came out to 
fight. Bawa,’ son of ’Amfratu-t Taff, and Kaksa headed the advanced 
army and commenced battle. Very obstinate engagements ensued, 
80 that on both sides streams of blood flowed. The Arabs at the 
time of* their prayers repeated "Glorious God” with a loud voic 6 ,i 
and renewed the attack. The idolaters were defeated, and threw 
themselves into the fort. They began to shoot arrows and fling 
stones from the mangonels on the walls. The battle continued for 
seven days, and the nephew of the chief of Mult&n, who was in the 
fort of that city, made such attacks that the army began to be 
distressed for provisions ; but at last the chief of Askalanda* came 
out in the night time, and threw himself into the fort of Sikka, 
which is a largo fort on the south bank of the B&vi. When theix 
chief had gone away, all the people, the artizans, and mercbantM 
sent a message to say that they were subjects, and now that 
their chief had fled, they solicited protection from Muhammad 
Kdsim. He granted this request of the merchants, artizans, and 
agriculturists ; but he went into the fort, killed four thousaivi fighting 
men with his bloody sword, and sent their families into slavery 

* [It is here inyariablj called iu both H8S. The Alsakaof Bilbduri 

page 122.] 

* [ijjllf. ^ txS jic «•] * lE»iid*ui A] 

* A. A.] 
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He appointed as governor of the fort "Atba son of Salma Tamimf 
and himself with the army proceeded towards Sikka Multan. 
It was a fort on the south bank of the Eavi, and Bajhra Taki, 
grandson of Bajhra (daughter’s son), was in it.^ When he received 
the intelligence he commenced operations. Every day, when the 
army of the Arabs advanced towards the fort, the enemy came out 
and fought, and for seventeen days they maintained a fierce conflict 
yrom among the most distinguisljod officers (of Muhammad Kasim) 
twenty-five were kill(3d, and two hundred and fifteen other warriors 
of Islam were slain. Bajhrd passed over the Ravi and went into 
Multan. In consequence of the deatli of liis friends, Muhammad 
Kasim had sworn to destroy the foiH, so he ordered his men 
to pillage* the whole city. He then crosst tl over towards Multan, 
at the ferry below the city,^ and Bajhra came out to take the field. 

Muhammad Kasim fights with the ferry-men. 

That day the battle raged from morning till sun-se^ and when the 
world, like a day labourer, covered itself with the blanket of dark- 
ness, and the king of the heavenly host covered himself with the 
veil of concealment, all retired to their tents. The next day, when 
the morning dawned from the horizon, and the earth was illumined, 
fighting again commenced, and many men were slain on both 
sides ; but the victory remained still undecided For a space of two 
months mangonels and ghazraks^ were used, and stones and arrows 
were thrown from the walls of the fort. At last provisions became 
exceedingly scarce in the camj), and the price even of an ass’s head 
was raised to five hundi'ed dirams. Wlien the cliief Gursiya, son of 
Chandar, nephew of Dahir, saw that the Arabs were noway dis- 
heartenedi but on the contrary were confident, and that he had 
no prospect of relief, he went to wait on the king of /Kashmir. 
The next day, when the Arabs reached the fort, and the fight com- 

' £ ijy 

’ [^ 1 ^ yjj 

* Translated ** a breastplate/’ “warlike instruraeot, “ in "Riubardson’a Dictionary. 
The Haft Kulzam layi it also bears the meaning of offensire weapons, as “ jaTelios,’’ 
“ daggers.” 
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menced, no place was found suitable for digging a mine until a person 
came out of the fort,tand sued for mercy. Muhammad KiLsim gave 
him protection, and he pointed out a place towards the north on the 
banks of a river.^ A mine was dug, and in two or three days the 
walls fell down, and the fort was taken. Six thousand • warriors 
were put to death, and all their relations and dependants were 
taken as slaves. Protection was given to the merchants, artizans, 
and the agriculturists. Muhammad Kasim said the booty ought 
to be sent to the treasury of the Khalifa; but as the soldiers 
have taken so much pains, have suffered so many hardships, have 
hazarded their lives, and have been so long a time employed in 
digging the mine and carrying on the war, an I as the fort is now 
taken, it is proper that the booty should be divided, and their dues 
g^ven to the soldiers. 

Division of Plunder. 

Then all the great and principal inhabitants of .the city assembled 
together, and silver to the weight of sixty thousand dirams was 
distributed, and every horseman got a share of four hundred dirams 
weight. After this, Muhammad Kdsim said that some plan should be 
devised for realizing the money to be sent to the Khalifa. He was pon- 
dering upon this, and was discoursing on the subject, when suddenly a 
Brahman came and said, Heathenism is now at an end, the temples 
are thrown down, the world has received the light of Islam, and 
mosques are built instead of idol temples. 1 have heard from the 
elders of Multan that in ancient times there was a chief in this city 
whose name was Jlbawin,* and who was a descendant of the Rai of 
Kashmir. He was a Brahman and a monk, he strictly followed his 
religion, and always occupied his time in worshipping idols. When 
his treasure exceeded all limit and computation, he made a reservoii* 
on the eastern side of Multan, which was a hundred yards square. 
In the middle of it he built a temple 'fifty yards square, and he made 
there a chamber in which he concealed forty copper jars each of 

I ^ Thii caa hardly mean the maih riTer.] 

* ^ ^ Uttar may bs 

rnSkuig the name Jasdr or laewUi.] 
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which was filled with African gold dust A treasure of i^ee 
hundred and thirty mans of gold was buried there. Over it there is 
a temple in which there is an idol made of red gold, and trees are 
planted round the reservoir.” It is related by historians, on the 
authority of ’AK bin Muhammad who had heard it from Abu Mu- 
hammad Hindui that Muhammad K&sim arose and with his counsel- 
lors, guards and attendants, went to the temple. He saw there an 
idol made of gold, and its two eyes were bright red rubies. 

Refleclian of Muhammad Kdnm. 

Muhammad Kasim thought it might perhaps be a man, so he 
drew his sword to strike it; but the Brahman said, ** 0 just com- 
mander, this is the image which was made by Jibawin,' king of 
Multdn, who concealed the treasure here and departed. Muhammad 
Eisim ordered the idol to be taken up. Two hundred and thirty 
maoM of gold were obtained, and forty jars filled with gold dust. 
They were we^hed and the sum of thirteen thousind and two 
hundred mans we^i of gold was taken out This gold and the 
image were brought to &e treasury together with the gems and 
pearls and treasure which were obtained from the plunder of the 
city of Multan. ^ 

It is said by Abu-1 Hasan Hamadani, who had heard it from Eharim 
aon of TJmar, that the same day on which the temple was dug up 
and the treasure taken out, a letter came from Hajjaj Yusuf to this 
effect: — **My nephew, I had agreed and pledged myself, at the time 
you marched with the army, to repay the whole expense incurred by 
tibe public treasury in fitting out the expedition, to the Khalifa Walid 
bin ’Abdu-I Malik bin Marwan, and it is incumbent on me to do so. 
Now the accounts of the money due have been examined and checked, 
and it is found that sixty thousand dirams in pure silver have been 
expended for Muhammad Kisim, and up to this date there has been 
received in cadi, goods, and stuffs, altogether one hundred and 
twenty thousand dirams weight* Wherever there, is an ancient 

‘ ^ “ “8. A] 

• [Thii pMMg. it Mt dtw in th. origind, n«r do Om MSS. ^nite tgtM, tmt mo 
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plaoe or fiooni tsim or oily, moaqnas and paJ^ia diodd be erected 
Ome; and tbe Uotba ahcmld be read, and the coin afcmok in flie 
name of thia goeenmieni And aa yea bana aooomplidied ao mooh 
with thia army if your good foiinne, and seizing fitting <^por> 
timities, ao be aaaated that to whatever jdaoe of the infidels yon 
paooeed it shall be conquered.” 

Muhammad Mdtim maket term unth the people ofMuUtm. 

When Muhammad Kfinm had settled terms with the principal 
inhahitanta of the dty of Mnltsn he erected a Jama’ maajid and 
minareta, and he iq>pointed Amir Dddd Near aon of Walid ’Ummdni 
its governor. He left Eharim son of ’Ahdn-1 Malik Tamim in the 
fivt of Brambapfir, on the banks of fta JhaQam, which waa called 
Sobfir (Shore?).' Akrama, son of Blhfri flhlmf was q^pointed gover- 
nor of the territory axonnd Mwltdn, and toB of wwtiiia^ oon 

of ’Atba Madani was q^peinted g e vesnoK of the fints of i^tahfd 
md Karfir.* He desp at ch e d the tiinamre in boats to be canjed to 
Debfl* and paid into the tieaanry of the ea|ptaL He himadf stayed 
in Mnltdn, and ahonk fi^ tiwnaand h e aasn s en, witii maastMma of 


Jim MaUm it omt at ihe head of tern fkameamd hone It m arde 

Kaaanp. 

He Aen asni AM HahM Suibdnf at tim head of ten-thousand 
hoiaa tewarde Kanaqj, to oonvey a letter firom the Hhal^fi^ and with 
inatraotiona to invite the Chief to embraoe Mnhammadaniam, to.aend 
tribnte, and make his anbmiasion. He himadf went with tiie army 
to fihe botoidary of Kashmir, wfakdi waa called the five rivers^* where 
CBmeh, aon of 8iU(i, the tother of Dfhir, had planted the fir and the 
poplar treee, and had marked the boundary. Whan he arrived there 
he renewed tile marie of the boundary. 

» pia Atoi Ahm * [Itoed is A.J 

• j Asy ji JfiO ^ •i/ uiIjj j'3 

[AtiLj 

•Peep. 144.] 
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Tke army and AbU SaJdm arrive at Xfdhdfar} 

At this time the chief of Eanauj was the son of Jahtal B&i. 
When the army reached as far as l/dhifar, Abu Hakim Shaibini 
ordered 2iaidy son of ’Amru Eallabi, to be brought before him. 
He said, Zaid, you .must go on a mission to Bai Har Chandar,' 
son of Jahtal, and deliver the mandate for his submission to 
Islim, and say that fiom the ocean to the boundary of Kashmir 
all kings and chiefs have acknowledged the power and authority of 
the Muhammadans, and have made their submission to Amir 
*Im&du>d Din, general of the Arab army, and persecutor of the 
infidels. That some have embraced IsULm, and others have agreed to 
send tribute to the treasury of the Ehalifisu’’ 

Amwer of BM Hair Chandar ofKanaiy. 

B&f Har Chandar replied, This country for about one thousand 
six hundred years has been under our rule and governance. During 
our sovereignty no enemy has ever dared to encroach upon our 
boundary, nor has any one ventured to oppose us, or to lay hands 
upon our territory. What fear have I of you that you should 
revolve such propositions and absurdities in your mind. It is not 
proper to send an envoy to prison, otherwise, for this speech and for 
this impossible claim you would deserve such treatment Other 
enemies and princes may listen to you, but not L’ Now go back to 
your master, and toll him that we must fight against each other in 
order that our strength and might may be tried, and that either I may 
conquer or be conquered by you. When the superiority of one side 
or the other in wariSm and courage shall be seen, then peace or 
war shall be determined on.** When the message and letter of Btt 
Har Chandar was delivered to Muhammad Kisim, he took the advioe 
of all the chiefs, noiles, commanders, and warriors, and said, Up 
to* this time, by the favour of God, and * he assistance of the heavens^ 
the B4is cf Hind have been defeated and frustrated, and victory has 
declared m favour of laUbtn. To day we have come to encounter 
this cursed infidel who is puffed up with his amy and elq;>hants 

* [yUUjI bi -i. yUj^liiA] 

* [SachhShH. EDiU'sovamdwiarofwliatsimMtobcaBmMftclMlnsi 
iatbssrigiaiL] 
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With the power and assistance of God, it behoves you to exert your- 
selves, that we may subdue him, and be victorious and successful 
over him.” All were .ready to fight against Eai Har Chandar,* 
and united together, and urged Muhammad EAsim to declare war. 

Orders from the Capital to Muhammad KdHim. 

The next day, when the king of the heavenly host showed his 
face to tho world from behind the veil of night, a dromedary rider 
with orders from the seat of government arrived. Muhammad, son 
of ’All ^bd-1 Hasan Hamadani says, that when EAi D/ihir was 
killed, his two virgin daughters were seized in his palace, and 
Muhammad EAaim had sent them to Baghdad under the care of his 
negro slaves. The Khalifa of the time sent them into his harem to be 
taken care of for a few days till they were fit to be presented to him. 
After some time, the remembrance of them recurred to the noble 
mind of the Khalifa, and he ordered them both to be brought before 
him at night. Walid ’Abdu-1 Malik told the interpreter to inquire 
from them which cf them was the eldest, that he might retain her 
by him, and call the other sister at another time. Tho interpreter 
first asked their names. The eldest said, **My name is SuryAdeo,” 
and the youngest replied, **my name is Farmaldeo.” He called the 
eldest to him, and the youngest he sent back to be taken care of. 
When he had made the former sit down, and she uncovered her face, 
theKhalifa of the time looked at her, and was enamoured of her sur- 
passing beauty and charms. Her powerful glances robbed his heart 
of patience. He laid his hand upon Suryadeo and drew her towards 
him. But SuiyAdeo stood up, and said, ** Long live the king I I am 
not worthy the king’s bed, because the just Commander Tmadu-d-D(n 
Muhammad KAsim kept us three days near himself before he se:^it us 
to the royal residence. Perhaps it is a custom among you ; but 
such ignominy should not be sufiered by kings.” The KhaUfa was 
overwhelmed with love, and the reins of patience had fallen from 
his hand. Through indignation he could not stop to scrutinize the 
matter. He asked for ink and paper, and commenced to write a 
letter with his own hand, commanding that at whatever place Mu- 
hammad EAsim had arrived, he should suffer himself to be sewed 
up in a hide and sent to the capital. 

^ [See.Ayin Akbari II. 219. AbA-l Fail gires the lame name.] 

14 


vox. L 
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Muhammad Kasim reaches Udhdfari and receives the order from 
the Khalifa's capital. 

When Muhammad EAeim received the letter at irdhtfar, he gave 
the order to his people and they sewed him up in a hide^ put him in 
a chest, and sent him back. Muhammad Kdsim thus delivered his 
soul to God. The officers who were appointed to the different 
places remained at their stations, while he was taken in the chest 
to the Khalifa of the time. The private chamberlain reported to 
Walid 'Abdu-l-Malik, son of Marwfo, that Muhammad E&sim Sakifl 
had been brought to the capital. The Elhalifa asked whether he was 
alive or dead. It was replied, May the Khalifa's lifei prosperity, 
and honour be prolonged to eternity. When the royal mandates 
were received in the city of ITdhApur,^ Muhammad K4sim imme- 
diately, according to the orders, had himself sewed up in a raw hide, 
and after two days delivered his soul to God and went to the eternal 
world. The authorities whom, he had placed at different stations 
maintain the country in their possession, the Khutba continues to 
be read in the name of the KhaKfo, and they use their best endeavours 
to establish their supremacy." 

The Khalifa opens the chest. 

The Khcdifa then opened the chest and called the girls into his 
presence. Ho had a green bunch of myrtle in his hand, and point- 
ing with it towards the face of the corpse, said, See, my daughters, 
how my commands which are sent to my agents are observed and 
obeyed by all. When these my orders reached Kanauj, he sacrificed 
his precious life at my command." 

The address of Janki^ daughter of Ddhir^ to Khalifa *Ahdu»l 
Malik^ son of Manedn. 

Then the virtuous JankI put off the veil from her face, placed 
her head on the ground, and said, *'May the king live long, may his 
prosperity and gloiy increase for many years ; and may he be 

^ [Thii'ii the reading of MS< A. in this passage ; the other MS. still keeps to its 
reading ** lldhkbar." Mir M’asdm lajs **Udhhpdr'' and the Tuhfatn-l Kirhm 
writes it with points Udaipur." There is a place of this nsme in the desert north 
ofBiktnir.] 

^ This it a different name from that which she gave herself, when first Ibked. 
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tdomed with perfect wisdom. It is proper that a king should 
test with the touchstone of reason and weigh in his mind whatever 
he hears from friend or foe, and when it is found to be true and in- 
dubitable, then orders compatible with justice should be given. By 
so doing he will not fall under the wrath of God, nor be contemned 
by the tongue of man. Your orders have been obeyed, but your 
gracious mind is wanting in reason and judgment. Muhammad 
Kasim respected our honour, and behaved like a brother or son to 
us, and he never touched us, your slaves, with a licentious hand. 
But he had killed the king of Hind and Sind, he liad destroyed the 
dominion of our forefathers, and he had degraded us from the dignity 
of royalty t^. state of slavery, therefore, to retaliate and to revenge 
these injuries, we irttered a falsehood before the Khalifa, and our 
object has been fulfilled. Through this fabrication and deceit have 
we taken our revenge. Had the Khalifa not passed such peremptoiy 
orders ; had lie not lost * hft reason through the violence of his 
passion, and had he considered it proper to investigate the matter, 
he would not have subjected himself to this repentance and reproach ; 
and bad Muhammad Kiisim, assisted by his wisdom, come to within 
one day’s journey from this place, and then have pet himself into 
a hide, he would have been liberated after inquiry, and not have 
died.” The Khalifa was very sorry at this explanation, and from 
excess of regret he bit the back of his hand. 

Janki again addresses ilm KhaJ{fa. 

Janki again opened her lips and looked at the Khalifa. She per- 
ceived that his anger was much excited, and she said, The king has 
committed a very grievous mistake, for he ought not, on account of 
two slave girls, to have destroyed a person who had taken captive 
a hundred thousand modest women like us, who had brought down 
seventy chiefs who ruled over Hind and Sind from their thrones to 
their coffins; and who instead of temples had erected mosques, 
pulpits, and minarets. If Muhammad K&sim had been guilty of 
any little neglect or impropriety, he ought not to have been destroyed 
on the mere word of a designing person.” The Khalifa ordered both 
the sisters to bo enclose between walls. From that time to this 
day the flogs of Isl4m have been more and more exalted every 
day, and are still advancing. 
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IV. 

TXRfKHU-S SIND. 

BT 

MlH MUHAMMAD M'ASITM, OF BHAKKAR. 


This ia the most copious history of Sind which we possess, 
inasmuch, as besides containing an account of the Arabian con* 
quest, it brings the annals of this country' down to the time of 
its incorporation into the Moghul empire in the time of Akbar. 

The work, which is sometimes called T&rikh-i M’asumi, is 
divided into four chapters. 

The first chapter contains an account of the events which led 
to the conquest of Sind by the Arabs, and closes with the death 
of R&ja Dahir, though it professes to carry the history down to 
the Khalifii Hdrun. 

The second chapter, after omitting all notice of the two 
centuries which elapsed between Harun and Mahmud of Ghazni, 
gives an account of Sind under the Emperors of Dehli, and of 
the Sumra and Samma dynasties, after the invasion of Timur. 
The author mentions at the close of the chapter that he was in- 
duced to give an account of the Sumras and Sammas in detail, 
because it was to^ be found nowhere else. But his own is much 
confused from his inattention to dates. 

The third chapter ia devoted to the history of the Arghfinia 
dynasty, including an account of Siwi, Kandahar, &c. ; of some 
celebrated holy men, judges, and Saiyids, and of the kings of 
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Mult&n. It also contains an account, in more than usual detail, 
of the Emperor Hum4ydn’s operations in Sind and the desert, 
after, his flight from Agra. 

The fourth chapter contains a tedious relation of the mode in 
which Sind fell under the power of Akbar upon the capitulation 
of Mirz& J4ni Beg of Thatta, in a.d. 1592. We have also oc- 
casional notices of the interference of the Firingis in the affairs 
of Thatta. As the author was contemporary with this event, 
he enters into very minute particulars, which are, however, for 
the most part, uninteresting. Amongst his own personal ex- 
periences, he describes an interview he had with the Emperor 
Akbar, who bestowed on him three villages in J&gir, in the 
district of Bhakkar. 

Muhammad M’asum, who gave himself the poetical title of 
N&mi, was born at Bhakkar, in Sind, and was the son of Safayi 
Husaini, an inhabitant of Kirmdn. [He was a man of consider- 
able attainments, and he rose to some distinction in the service 
of Akbar and Jah&ngir. His knowledge of history was highly 
esteemed in his own day. He was also a poet of some repute, 
and an excellent caligraphist.'] His history of Sind was written 
in A.D. 1600, for the instruction and improvement of his son, 
named Mir Buzurg, in order that, “by reading it he might learn 
what good men of old did ; that he might discriminate between 
right and wrong ; between that which is useful and the reverse, 
and might learn to follow the paths of virtuous men.’' 

The only work quoted by him as an authority is the Chach- 
nama, which he abridges in his first chapter, relating to the 
Arab conquest of Sind. He is credulous and delights in recount- 
ing miracles of saints, but he gives no legendary lore like the 
Tuhfatu-1 Kir&m. Mir M’asum and his work have been noticed 
by several writers: by Bad&uni (under article “NimP) by 
Haidar B4zi, the Ma-4siru-l Umra, the Tuhfatu-1 Kiram, 
Bagb-M&ni and Mir4t-i Daulat 'Abbdsi.* 

* Journal As. Soc. Bcng. Feb. 1838, Sprengcr's Bibliog. p. 37. De Tassjt’.-j 
Bibl I. 856. Morlcy*H Catologue p. 72. * See also Bird’s Guzerat. 
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[Copies of this history are common. ‘ There are two in the 
British Museumi one of which was transcribed from a copy made 
from the author's own autograph. There is another in the 
Library of the Boyal Asiatic Society, which has been fully 
described by Morley in his Catalogue ; a fourth in the Library 
of the East India Office, and there is a copy in Sir H. Elliot’s 
Library which was written for him in 1852. This copy and that 
of the R. As. Soc. have been used for the following translations, 
and are referred to as MSS. A. and BJ\ 

[At the end of Sir H. tllliors copy, there is a*brief history of 
Sind in ‘‘three distinct chapters." It is written in the same 
hand and bears the same date as the rest of the MS. Though 
occupying only nineteen pages, it gives a summary of the history 
of Sind, to the end of the last century — from B&i Slharas, 
down to Ahmad Sh&h Our&ni. The author's name is not 
given, but the contents are generally in accordance with the 
history of M’asum.] 

This work has been translated by Capt. G. Malet, late British 
Resident at Khairpdr, but so literally, as not to be fit for pub- 
lication in its present shape. [There is a copy of this trans- 
lation in Sir H. Elliot’s library, which, on examinationi is 
found to contain matter that is entirely absent from all 
the five MSS. above specified. One long passage quoted 
hereafter, relates to the Sumra dynasty, the history of 
which is involved in considerable obscurity. The additional 
names it supplies, receive some support from the “ Tuh&tu-l 
Kirdm," but nothing corroborative has been found in the other 
Sindian histories. There is some apparent similarity between the 
general style of the history and that of the additional matter. 
Like Mir M’asum, the writer always employs some figurative 
expression for the death of a prince, but this is a practice 
very common among historians, and the styk may have been 

' [Wilioii refen to the work in bii CttalogiM of the Mtckentie CoRoofion (II. 
p. tad Capt. Mao Mardo ia Wa.Papw oa Siad (loarail R. A. 8 , Yol. 1. 
p. m,)] 
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designedly imitated, so that the resemblance affords no evidence of 
authenticity. The general concurrence of the MSS. azid the 
authority of the British Museum MS. is sufficient to stamp the 
passage as an interpolation — though there appears to be some 
authority for its statements. Morley, in his Catalogue, notices an 
interpolation in the MS. of the Royal Asiatic Society, which comes 
in abruptly within a few lines of the end of the history. He says, 
After this, in the present MS. there is an account of Duda, who 
was ruler of Thattha in the time of N&siru-d din Mahmud, King of 
Dehli, occupying six pages. In the East India House MS. 
(No. 43) this is omitted ; the history ending immediately after 
the capitulation of J&ni Beg, and stating in four lines that he 
died in a.h. 1011 (a.d. 1602), and was succeeded in his govern- 
ment by his son Mirza *Asi. The MS. in the British Museum 
(Addit. No. 16,700), agrees with that of the East India House 
in this respect,*' and with Sir H. Elliot’s. Duda is the name 
of one of the princes given in Malet’s additional passage, but 
the matter of these pages differs from his.] 

Sir H. Elliot's copy contains 290 folios of fourteen lines each, 
and of these about forty-five have been translated. 


Book II. 

Account of the Samma dynasty. 

It has been already related how Soltdn Mahmud came from 
Ohazni, and after capturing the fort of Multan, brought the country 
of Sind under his authority, and sent his officers to govern it. After 
the death of Mahmud, the sovereignty passed to his offspring, and 
the government (of Sind) devolved upon ’Abdu-r Rashfd Sultan 
Mas’iid. This prince gave himself up to* the pursait of pleasure 
and heeded not fhe duties of government; so the people on the 
distant borders began to reject his authority and throw off the yoke 
t>f obedience. At that time the men of Simre assembled in the 
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vicinity of Thari ' and raised a man named Sumra* to the throne. He 
had passed a long time hs the head of the tribe of Sumra, and he 
cleared the country of disaffection. This man formed a connection 
with Sad, a powerful Zammdar in those parts, and married his 
daughter. She boro him a son named ilhungar, who on the death 
of bis father succeeded to the hereditaiy states, and died after an 
active reign. 

His son named Duda then inherited the throne, and reigned for 
some years. He extended his authority to Nasrpur, but died in the 
flower of his age. Ho left an infant son name Singhar and a 
daughtei named Tari, who for a time carried on the government 
and kept the people under her control. When Singhar came of age 
he himself assumed the government, and looked after the affairs of 
the revenue and the State, punishing all men who were disaffected 
and rebellious. He directed his efforts against the country of Eachh 
.and extended his sway as far as Manik Bai.* Some years after this 
he died, leaving no son ; but his wdfe, named Hamun, carried on the 
government in the fort of Dahak, and she deputed lier brothers to 
govern Muhammad Tur and Tliari. A short time after this the 
brethren of Duda, who were hidden in that neighbourhood, came 
forth and opposed the brethren of Hamun. One of them, named 
Pitthu,* a descendant of Diida, was supported by a body of followers. 
He overtlirew all those who set up pretensions to the throne, and 
established hiiii.self in the sovereignty. After reigning some years, 
he died, when a man named Ehaira carried on the business of the 
State, and made Iuj If remarkable for his virtues. Ho reigned 
for some years to the time of his death. 

[Malet's MS^ translation proceeds is follows for seven pages, inter- 
polating matter not to he found in any of the five MSS, examined, as 
previously stated in page 214 .] 

** With the occurrence of the Amirs, Khaflf succeeded him, and 

■ sat on the throne of the kingdom. Having made g[ood arrange- 

^ [The ** little Deeert'V sepanitiiig Sind from Kacb.h>] 

* [MAlet’e trsnelation adds *V8on of Chandar,** bat this is' in neither of our MSS.] 
s [So in MS. F. The other MS. omits the name. Malet calls it Manik Nai.*' 
Manjhbari }] 

'«[«PittWhMS.-i.] 
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meuts for the country in his hands, he witli heart at ease went and 
remained at Thatta. During his government the ryots and all 
the other people of Sind were relieved from thieves and disturbers 
of the 'peace ; all were happy and contented. By chance it one 
day came into his mind that it wos not proper for him to be 
always merely sitting on the throne, that it was better to spend 
some time in the ahtkdrgdks, the jungles, and plains, which had 
become green from rain, and where the animals were grazing 
happily. After this, having collected many men, he marched 
against the Buliichis, tlie Sodhas, and the Jharejas. On reaching 
their borders, llau Mai Sodha, Kaim Rai Jhareja, and Mihran 
Buluch, being introduced by the Amirs and other men of weight, 
came and made great offerings. Khafif, presenting them with 
handsome presents in return, made them very happy. He then 
gave them their dismissal. 

He proposed retuniing to Tliatta the following morning, but 
at that time a Buluch came complaining that the tliieves of the 
tribe of Samma had plundered his tribe, taking everything they 
possessed. On hearing this Ehafif was much astonished, and at 
the instant mounting with those who were with him he started 
and quickly came against this tribe. He took all the property 
which had been robbed from the Buluchis, and those men who 
had disobeyed orders and acted in this manner he punished with 
severity. His arrangements were such in all the country under 
him, from Kachh to Nasrpur, that in the whole of that space no 
one during his reign disobeyed his orders ; if they did so, he 
gave them to the sword. When he found that there were none 
to give trouble, he was at ease and came to Thatta. In his time 
all the people, the soldiers, the Amirs, the ryots, etc., were very 
happy. He lived a long while at Tliatta, till from this world he 
journeyed to the next world. 

“After the death of Ehafif, the people, the men of weight 
under government, and those out of employ, agreeing that it was 
proper, raised Duda, the son of Umar, and grandson of Fitthu, to 
the throne of the saltanat in his place. When all the affairs of 
the State were firm in liis hands, Singhdr, a zamindar, came to 
pay his yearly taxes. He became acquainted with Duda. This 
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had lasted some time, when one day he spoke of Eochh in the 
following terms, in his presence, saying that he had heard tlkat 
the Samma tribe had determined to come to Thatta to take it, 
and that he should bo prepared for this. On hearing this, Ddda, 
collecting forces out of number, marched to Kachh, and he 
severely twisted the ears of those people. Then a man of the 
Samma tribe named Lakha came as ambassador, bringing presents, 
and a Kachhi horse, making offering of these, and asking pardon 
for their sins. Dtida, with great kindness, gave him presents 
in money, a horse, and a khiFat, allowing him then to depart. 
From thence, with heart at rest, he came to Thari, where he 
spent a long time. All the people and ryots were so completely 
under his hands, that without orders from him they did nothing. 
When at Thari, Ran Mai Sodha came, and making his salam, 
urged as a petition, that in the time of Khafif the Jat Buluchis 
paid tribute, but that now it seemed that they, through ignorance, 
had taken their heads from out of the noose of submission. He 
added, that having heard of this he made him (Duda) acquainted 
with it, and that it seemed advisable that a force should be put 
under him, which he would take against them, and thus, making 
them pay up their arrears of tribute from the days of Khafff to 
the present time, he would bring it to him. The reason of his 
speaking in this way was, that formerly a feud existed between 
him (Ran Mai) and the Jharejas, when a fight had taken place 
between the parties, in which great numbers of Ban Mai’s men 
had been killed and wounded, so he told as above to Duda to 
enable him to have his revenge upon them. Duda being of a 
good heart, gave him encouragement, keeping him near him. 
He also sent to call the men of Jhareja. When his messengers 
got there, and told what llan Mai had said, they came before 
them with their swords suspended from round their necks, 
making their saldm, and declaring that they and all their families, 
were the slaves of Duda, and if be ordered them all to be con- 
fined they would not ask the reason why. Then taking presents 
for Duda they came to him in one week. The messengers who 
aooompanied them having received good treatment at their hands, 
spoke in their favour, Duda said to Ran Mai, * These men 
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having great confitlence, have sent only two of their tribe, and 
these have come to make their salam ; you told me another 
stoiy.’ Duda for some time detained Ran Mai on the plea of its 
being the rainy season ; but in Ran Mai’s breast that thorn 
pricked him, so one day with great earnestness he insisted upon 
being allowed to depart, when Duda gave him leave, tfUd he 
went to his tribe. On getting there he became rebellious. 
Seeing this. Ram Rai Jhareja and Mihran Buluch, quickly going 
to Duda, told him of this circumstance. It came into Duda’s 
mind that probably these men were doing what Ran Mai had 
done ; therefore he determined in the first place to send two 
men to Ran Mai, who, ascertaining all the facts, might come and 
tell him. He despatched two men, at the time of whose arrival 
at the tribe Ran Mai was absent, he having gone to the jungle, 
to collect troops. Ills brethren did not pay the messengers any 
attention, speaking improperly before them. Ran Mai hearing 
of the arrival of these, came and sat down with them in a 
friendly manner, but ho shortly after spoke in an unbecoming 
way. When Duda’s men said it was not right to talk in that 
way, that he had better cease collecting men, and go to Duda, 
when if he had anything to complain of he might do so to him. 
But however much they advised, it had no effect upon him ; so 
Duda’s people rising, left him, and returning told all the circum> 
stances to Dudd. He, hearing of this, collected many troops, and 
went againsir this people. Ran Mai, having also got together a 
large force, came out into the plain. The two parties met and 
fought for six hours, at which time the men of both sides stood 
resolute. Many had fallen in that time of cither party. Being 
exhausted, and night coming on, all the men sat down where 
they stood, spending the time in planning operations for the 
morrow. In the morning the two forces recommenced fighting^ 
when by chance an arrow struck Ran Mai in the throat, and his 
life went to hell. Great fear then took possession of his troops, 
because an army without a sarddr is like a man without a head ; 
so they turned their faces in the direction of flight, when Duda’s 
men, pursuing them, slew great numbers, and plundered exten- 
sively. The force being put to flight, Rai Sing and Jag Mai 
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came as ambassadors, bringing presents to Duda, and they 
obtained forgiveness of their faults. 

** Duda after this went to Naerpur, the Zamxndart, chief men and 
kazin of which place brought him presents, and Dud&, accepting 
these, remained there some time, during which period Sahiba, 
the son of Ban Mai Sodha, brought two fine Kachhi horses as 
an ofiering and paid his respects to him. He declared that his 
brethren had induced Ban Mai to turn his heart from and become 
rebellious against him (Duda), so much so that these men were 
even now disobedient, and that if a force went from the Sarkdr 
and punished them they would not do so again, but would always 
bring presents. Duda upon this left Nasrpur and by forced 
marches came there, but after doing so he discovered that the 
brethren of Ban Mai and others would not agree to have S&iba 
as their sarddr^ so he understood that it was on this account that 
he had brought him there. Dudd then summoned all the tribe, 
telling them to agree to have Sahiba as their chief with all their 
hearts. By this order they agreed to do so when Sahiba pre- 
sented Bs.20,000 as nazrdnd. Duda marching thence came to 
Thatta, remaining there. From thence he travelled to that other 
world. 

“ On the death of Dudi his son Umar * with the aid of the 
nobles and other men of courage sat on the throne. When 
his father's country came into his hands he took to drinking 
wine, paying no attention to the country. On hearing this the 
Sammas, the Sodhas, the Jats and Bulucbis left off obeying his 
orders, becoming rebellious. When Mulla Hamid heard of this 
he told Umax of it, who collecting a largo force went towards 
Eachh. On his approach the Sammas having collected many 
men, went out into the plain to meet him. There was fighting 
in which the men of Samma were the strongest. Seeing this, and 
that his affairs would be ruined, Mulla Hamid called tho sarddn, 
to whom he gave presents, saying, Thatta is far distant, money 
is scarce, if you fight well and defeat the enemy, much propertj 
will come into our possession, which will be enough to enable 
us to return to Thatta." Hearing this tho spirits of his force 
‘ [This name is always spelt with ** m” in this extract.] 
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were mned, and making an attack on the enemy they defeated 
them, when much plunder of every kind came into their hands. 
After this the men of Samma bringing Baj& JagannAth Sodha 
(who had quitted hia brethren in anger and had come to Kachh}^ 
oa their mediator, came to Umar, nuAing their and bring* 
ing pieaenta. Umar returning from thence quickly went against 
the Sodhas, Jats, and Buluchia; all of whom fearing the con- 
sequences, made their sal^m. He then with confidence in his 
heart went to TharC, where he died. 

** At this time his son Dud& was small ; therefore the men of 
consequence put Chanar. the son of Umar’s brother, in his 
place. Chanar went out to make his arrangements in his 
country. Having done this and placed the troubleaome on the 
edge of the sword, his heart being at ease be sat down. At that 
time Dudi attained puberty, so Chanar wished, by some strata- 
gem, to get him into his hands and to confine him. But hearing 
of this Duda turned his face towards Gbaasni, and dossing the 
river he came to a place Daiy^cha N&H Sang, does under Fath- 
pur, where he saw a man coming along with a bundle of sticks 
for hJtha snakes, on his head. As this man drew- near all his 
entrails became visible to DudA At this he vras much Mtonished ; 
so calling the man to him, he lifted the bundle of pipes off his 
head, when nothing of the kind was to be seen. So being 
greatly amazed he put the bundle cm the man’s head again, when 
he beheld as before. He then knew that there most be some 
device in these sticks, and he purchased them, giving the man 
some money for them. Then sitting down at the river’s edge, 
he put the sticks one by one into the water. -All went down 
with the stream ; but one from amongst them went upwards 
against, it. So taking this one, he divided it at all the knots ; 
he then put each knot into the water. All of them went down 
the stream, except one, in which the device was, and this one 
went up against the current So taking this one he kept it, and 
went to Ghazni. At that time the king of that place, SultAn 
ICaudiid Shaih, was ill from severe sickness, which was without 
cure* So on his arrival there, Dud4 gave out that he was a 
doctor. Historians write that Salt&n Maudud’s sickness was 
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ca\ifl6d in this manner. One day he went to see a $hik6rgdk 
under some hills, when by chance an animal started from before 
him. It was then the custom that whoever an animal started in 
&ont of he alone pursued it So in accordance with this custom, 
the Sultan rode after this animal alone for a long distance, but 
did not kill it From this exertion great thirst and hunger came 
upon him ; so searching about he found a stream of water near 
the foot of the hills. Having no cup or basin with him, being 
helpless, he put his mouth into the water and drank, when in 
doing so he swallowed two small young snakes, which went 
down into and remained in liis stomach. In two years these had 
grown large, and began causing him much pain. All the doctors 
of the country had physicked him, but none of them could make 
him well. Tlie Sultan was apprudching to death, when at that 
time Dudd arrived, saying, he was a doctor, and that he had come 
from Sind to cure the king with his physic. The royal physi- 
cians hearing this, laughed, saying, ^What wisdom has this 
Sindian, that ho should say he was able to give fnedicine to the 
king?’ One of the attendants told the king of the arrival of 
this Sindian, and how the royal doctors laughed at him. The 
Sultdn hearing of this, called and received him with distinction, 
saying, he had suffered from this sickness for a long time, that 
many doctors had given him medicine, but all without effect ; but 
now that he (the Sindian) had come, he was in hopes that he 
might get well by his physic. Then Duda, stripping the Sultan, 
placed that stick on his head, when he saw that two snakes were 
in his stomach. Then removing the stick, he told the Sultim 
he understood what was the matter with him, and that it was a 
very bad disease. He added tliat if the Sult&n would give him a 
written document to the effect that if he died while under his 
caie no blame should attach to him, that he would give him 
medicine. The Sulbin at once wrote such a document, and 
putting his seal to it, gave it to Duda. Then Dud& did not give 
the Sultan anything to cat for two days. On the third day, 
tjdng up his eyes, he placed the srick on his head, and having 
got two small fine iron hooks he tied a silken line to theiu, and 
wrapping them up iu bread, he gave (»ne to the Sultan, who, 
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having swallolred it, he (Dud&) saw a snake take it When he 
saw that it was well in the mouth of one of the snakes, he pulled 
it up and brought it out Then again he did the same, and in 
like manner he took the other from out of the royal stomach. 
In about an hour the Sult&n felt muc£i relieved, so untying his 
eyes, Dud& showed him the two snakes, when being veiy happy 
the Sult&n said, ^Ask from me what you wish.’ Then Dudd 
said, ' I am a chief, but by his superior strength Chanar has 
taken away my father’s country, and on this account I hare 
come here. If the king will give me a force, I will take my 
revenge on him.’ On hearing this the Sultdn gave orders to 
collect a force, and when it was ready he gave it to him. When 
this army approached Thatta, being unable to meet it, Chanar sat 
down in the fort, which being surrounded on all sides by the 
royal troops, they took into their hands the implements for 
breaking down forts, and fighting commenced. For twelve days 
they fought together in this manner, after which the wind of 
victory struck the standards of the royal troops, and Chanar and 
many of his men were given to the sword. Those who escaped 
the sword ran away and dispersed. By taking this fort much 
wealth and property fell into the hands of those people. 

** When Dud4, the son of Unickr, sat on the throne of his 
father, this force returned to Ghazni. He reigned many years 
with strength and wisdom. Afterwards, by this order, ‘Every 
life will drink the sherbet of death,’ Dudi drank the sherbet of 
mortality at the hands of the cup-bearer of Death. He took the 
apparatus of his life to the living world.” 

[End of the interpolated pa$$age$.'] 

After him a person named Armil ascended the throne. He was a 
tyrant and an oppressor, and the people, disgusted with his violence, 
resolved to dethrone and slay him. Some men of the tribe of 
Samma had previously come from Eachh and had settled in Sind, 
where they formed alliances with the people of the country. In 
this tribe there was a man named Unar distinguished for intelligence. 
The chief men of the country brought him secretly into the city, and 
in the morning a party of them entered into the house of Annil, 
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slew him, and placed his head over the gate of the city. The 
assembled people then placed Unor on the throne. 

Jam TJnar} son of Bdhiniya, 

J4m Unar with the assent of the nobles thus became King, and 
the great body of the people supported him. He led an expedition 
against Siwistdn, then governed by Malik, the representative of the 
Turk kings.* Beaching the vicinity of Siwist^ he drew up his 
army in battle array ; Malik Batan also came out of the fort with 
his force, and the battle began. In the first contest Jam Unar was 
defeated, but his brothers came up to his assistance, and he renewed 
the fight Malik Batan, in galloping his horse, was thrown to the 
ground, and Jam Unar cut off bis head. The fort of Siwistan then 
fell into Unar’s power. Malik Firoz and *Ali Shdh Turk were at 
this time in the vicinity of Bhakkar, and they wrote a letter to Jam 
Unar to the following effect. ^^This boldness is unbecoming, so 
now prepare to meet the royal army, and make a brave stand.” 
lliese words took effect upon him, and he proceeded to Tharf.* He 
then fell ill and died after reigning three* years and six months. 
Some writers relate that after Jam Unar returned from the conquest 
of SiwistAn, he was one n^ht engaged drinking wine in a convivial 
party, when news was brought of a party of rebels having risc^n 
against him. He instantly sent against them G4har, son of Tamachi, 
who was his void, Qfliar was drunk when ho encountered them 
and was made prisoner. The enemy held him captive, and Jam 
Unar kept up his carouse without heeding the captivity of his officer. 
This rankled in the breast of Gahar, and when he escaped, by a 
well-contrived stratagem, from the clutches of his captors, he 
turned away from Jam Unar and went to the fort of Bhakkar. 
There he had an interview with ’Ali Shah Turk, who in concert 
with Malik Firoz, raised a force and slew Jam Unar in the fort of 
Bahrampur. Malik Firoz was left in command of the fort, and ’Ali 
Shih returned home. Three days afterwards Jam Unar’s followers 

^ [Morley has a note upon the varied spelling of this name, but Sir H. Elliot’s MS. 
specifies how the name is pointed, making it ** Unar,*' which is the spelling most 
generally accepted.] 


* ‘iSnr' »« -s] 
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managed by craft add stratagem to kill both Gdiar son of Tamachi 
and Malik Firoz* 

Jdm Jiina son of Bdhiniya. 

After the death of Jam Unar, Juna, of the tribe of Samma, received 
the title of Jam. He conceived the design of subduing all Sind. 
Showing great kindness and attention to his brethren and other 
relatives, he appointed them to further his designs upon the country. 
These men crossed (the river) at the village of Talahtf and began 
to kill the people and lay waste the villages and towns of Bhakkar. 
Two or three desperate fights ensued between the Sammas and the 
chiefs of Bhakkar, but as the Turks were unable to withstand the 
Sammas they withdrew from the fort of Bhakkar and retired to irch. 
When Jam Juna heard of their retreat, he proceeded to Bhakkar, 
and for some years reigned supreme over Sind. But at length 
Sult&i ’Alau-d din appointed his brother, Ulugh Khan to the district 
of Mult£n. Ulugh Eh&n then sent Taj Kafuri and Tatar Khan to 
oppose Jam Juna in Sind, but before their arrival the Jam died of 
quinsey. He had reigned thirteen years. The forces of ’Alau-d dm 
took possession of the Bhakkar and then directed their efforts against 
Siwist^n. 

Jam TamacM (and Jdm Khairu-d din). 

This prince ascended his hereditary throne with the assent of the 
nobles. The army of ’Alau-d din after some fighting, took him 
prisoner, and carried him with his family prisoners to Dchli. There 
he had children.^ But the Samma tribe brought them to Thari, and 
keeping them prisoners took the business of government into thcii* 
own hands, and exerted themselves in carrying on the ciffairs of tlio 
State. After the lapse of some time and the death of Jam Tamiu^hi. 
his son Malik Khoiru-d dfn, who, in infancy, had gone to Dchli with 
his father, returned to Sind and assumed the government. Shortly 
afterwards, Sultan Muhammad Shah proceeded to Guzerat by way 
of Sind, and summoned Jdm Khairu-d din to his presence. But 

' [There eppoari to be some confusion here ; MS. j4. saysi jjjy lari \ ji\ j 
Jj jJi. omits the word ord, but agrees in other respects. Mulct’s translation say!», 
** where he remained in confinement.” The copyists have perhaps confounded the 
words /arcaiiddn, children, and tindiin. prison.] 
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the Jam had endured the hardshipe of prison, and resolutely refused 
to comply. SuMn Muhammad Shih, son of Tughlik Shah, died in 
the neighbourhood of Bhakkar. After his death, Sultan Flroz Shdli 
succeeded under the will of the late king, and by hereditary right.* 
He departed from Sin, a dependency of Siwistin, for his capital, Dehli ; 
and J&m Khairu-d din, after following him some stages from that place, 
turned back. The Sultan kept this fact in mind. After the depar- 
ture of the Sultan, Khairu-d din exerted himself in administering 
justice and in improving the condition of the people. The following 
story is told of one of the remarkable incidents in the life of this 
benevolent prince. One day he went out for exercise with a party 
of attendants and servants, and by chance discovered a quantity of 
human bones in a hole. He drew rein, and looking at those decay- 
ing relics, asked his followers if they knew what the bones told him. 
On their hanging their heads and keeping silence, he said, ** These 
are the remains of injured men, and they cry for justice.’* He im- 
mediately directed his aittention to an investigation of the facts. So 
he called to his presence an old man to whom the land belonged, 
and questioned him about the bones. The old man said, ''Seven 
years ago, a caravan which had come from Guzerat, was plundered 
and the travellers killed by such and such a tribe, who still hold 
a good deal of the spoil.” As soon as he heard this the Jam directed 
the property to be gathered together ; and when this was done he 
sent it to the ruler of Guzer&t requesting that it might bo distributed 
among the heirs of the slain. He then indicted punishment on the 
murderers. Some years after this he died. 

Jam Bahaniya. 

J&m Bdbaniya succeeded after the death of his father, and as- 
cended the throne with the assent of the nobles and chiefs. At this 
time Sultan Firoz Shdh having set his mind at rest about Hindustdn 
and Guzer&t, turned his attention to the conquest of Sind. Jdm 
Bdbaiiiya drew up his forces to resist him, but when the Sultan had 
been in the country three months, inundation, adverse winds, and 
swarms of mosquitos, compelled him, at the beginning of the rains, 
to retire to Fatten in Guzerat After the rains he returned to 

^l^]j There ii no BMation of this ia MS. JS. nor ia Malet'i trainlatioB.] 
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Sind with a numerous army. A battle ensued, in which Jain 
Babaniya was taken prisoner, and the whole country of Sind became 
subject to SuMn Ffroz. The Jdm was carried off in the retinue of 
the Sult^, and after remaining for some time in attendance, ho 
became the object of the royal favour, a royal robe was given to him 
and he was reinstated in the government of Sind. There he reigned 
in peace for fifteen years and then departed this life. 

Jdm Tamdchi 

Succeeded to the throne on the death of his brother,* and carried on 
the government. He was fond of ease and enjoyment,, and passed 
his days in indulgence and pleasure. After reigning ^.^irteen years 
he died of the plague. . 

Jdm Saldhu^d din. 

After the death of Jam Tam&shf, Sal4hu-d din carried on the busi- 
ness of government. His first act was a rectification of the frontier, 
which had been encroached upon by refractory subjects. He ac- 
cordingly sent a force to punish them, and after inflicting salutary 
chastisement, he inarched against Eachh. Some obstinate fighting 
ensued, but in every encounter he was victorious, and he returned 
home in triumph with the spoils, to look after the affairs of his 
army and people. He died after reigning eleven years and some 
months. 

Jdm Nizdmu-d din, 

Nizdmu-d din succeeded his father Salaliu-d din, with the con- 
currence of the nobles. He released his uncles^ Malik Sikandar, 
Karan, Bahau-d din, and Amar, who were in confinement for reasons 
of State policy, and sent each one to his district. Ho then left the 
affairs of the kingdom in the hands of the officials, and gave himself 
up night and day to pleasure and enjoyment This neglect of his 
duty induced his uncles to raise a force, and to enter the city with 
the intention of seizing him. But he received information of this 
design, and left the city at midnight with some troops, and 
went off towards Ouzerfit In the morning, when the fact be- 

* [MS. A, layi, be ^^snooeeded on the death of hii father, with the eonaent of Ue 
brother.**] * kowefer, aaji, 
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oame known, the uncles started in pursidt ; but at this jonctiire, the 
chief men of the city, seeing the strife and oommotioni bron^it forth 
Jim ’All Sher from his concealment, and raised him to the throne. 
Jim Nizamu-d din died about this time, and his uncles turned back 
with shame and loss, and passed into tibe dcs^ 

J4m 'JLM Sher^ 

Jim ’All Sher mounted the throne with the consent of the great 
men and nobles, and opened wide the gates of justice and kindness. 
He was wise and brave, and he immediately devoted himself to the 
duties of government The country of Sind was brought into a due 
state of order, all the people passed their days in security and ease 
under his rule. After a time he devoted himself more to pleasure, 
and he used to roam about in moonlight ni^ts. Sikandar, Karan, 
and Fath Ehiu, sons of Tamachi, who were living in sorry plight in 
the desert, became acquainted with Jam ’All Sher’s mode of recrea- 
tion. So they set forth, and travelling, by night and hiding 
themselves by day, they reached the outskirts of the city. Here 
they won over a party ef the people of the city. On the night of 
Friday, the 13th day of the month, ’AK Sher, according to his 
custom, went out with a party of companions and followers, and 
embarked in a boat for an excursion on the river. At midnight h^ 
was about to return into his house, when a party of men with drawn 
swords made an attack on him. The people who were with him 
strove without avail to divert them from their purpose, and the J4m 
was instantly despatched. The murderers then entered the palace, 
when a noise and outciy arose, and the fact became known. The 
people assembled, but they perceived that matters were lioyond their 
control, and accordingly they submitted. Jam ’AH Sher had reigned 
seven years. 

Jam Karan. 

After the murder of Jam ’AK Sher, the brethren assented to the 
elevation of Jam Karan. He was displeased with the nobles and 
great men of the city, and in his aversion to them he sought to 
take them prisoners, and then to slay some and confine the rest. 
On the very day that he ascended the throne, or the day after, he 
held a public court, and summoned all men great and small to 
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attend. He addressed them in oonciliator; terms. Dinner was 
served, and after its conclusion he arose to retire to his chamber^ 
when a party of men, who had been employed for the purpose, met 
him at the door of his room and cut him in pieces. Fath Khan, son 
of Sikandar, had been the prime mover in this murder, and so, with 
the assent ot the soldiers and people, he ascended the throne. 

Jam Fath Khdn^ 

J&n Fath Eh£n, on his accession to the throne, confirmed all the 
rules and orders of government, and was very attentive and watch- 
ful over all affairs of State. At that time Mirza Pir Muhammad, 
grandson of Sahib-kiran Amfr Tfmur Gurgan, had been sent to 
Multan and had taken that town and the town of Ifch also. He 
stayed there for awhile and many of his horses died. The Mi'rza's 
soldiers were thus dismoiuited and in distress. When Timur heard 
of this, he sent 3000 horses from the royal stables for the service of 
the Mirza. Being thus reinforced, he made an attack upon the 
people of Bbatti and Ahan,* who had rebelled, and gave them and 
their fninilies to the winds of destruction. He then sent a person 
to Bhakkar and summoned all the chief men to his presence. The 
officers of the king of Dehli l>eing unable to withstand him, fled by 
way of Jesalmfn One of the inhabitants of Bhakkar, Sai}id Abii-l 
L’ais by name, a man of piety and purity, hastened to meet the 
Mirza, and offering his devotions to the Chief of the prophets, he 
besought his intercession in his midnight prayers. It is said that 
one night the Chief of the prophets appeared to Mirz4 Pir Muham- 
mad in a dream and spoke to him of Saiyid Abu-1 L’afs, saying, 

This is my son, show him honour and respect, and abstain from 
molesting him.” The MirzA awoke, and remained for eleven days 
in expectation of seeing the friend of his dream. The Saiyid then 
arrived while the Mirza was seated in his court with the nobles 
around him. When his eye fell upon the Saiyid he recognized him, 
and arose to give him a proper reception. He embraced liim and 
seated him by his side witli great honour and reverence. The nobles 
then made enquiry about the Saiyid, and the Mirza related to them 
his dream. On that day he gave the Saiyid a horse and some pre- 

» [“Aman’^in .5.] 
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Bents, and allowed liim to depart He also conferred upon him the 
pargana of Alor in Mdm. After Tfmur had captured DeUi, MCrzd 
Pir Muhammad departed thither* In the days of the succeeding 
kings of Dehli, Mnlt^ came under the authority of the Langdhs 
and the whole of Sind remained subject to its own kings. Jam 
Fath Eh^ was celebrated for his courage and generosity. He 
reigned for fifteen years and some months up to the time of his 
death* 

Jdm Tughlik^ son of Sikandar. 

When Jam Fath Ehin was on the bed of sickness, and saw his 
end approaching, three days before his decease he placed his brother 
Tughlik Sh£h upon the throne, delivering over to him the reins of 
government, and giving to him the title of Jam Tughlik. Soon 
afterwards Tughlik appointed his brothers governors of Siwistdv' and 
the. fort of Bhakkar. He spent most of his time in hunting and 
exercise. When the Buluchis raised disturbances in the neighbour- 
hood of Bhakkar, he led an army there and inflicted punishment on 
their chiefs. He reigned twenty-eight years. 

Jdm Sikandar, 

Jim Sikandar succeeded his father, but he was young in years ; 
and the rulers of Siwist&n and Bhakkar, attending only to their own 
interests, refused obedience to him, and quarrelled with each other. 
Jam Sikandar left Thatta and proceeded towards Bhakkar ,* but 
when he reached Nasrpur, a person named Mubarak, who had been 
chamberlain in the time of Jam Tughlik, suddenly came into Thatta, 
and calling himself Jam Mubarak, seized upon the throne. But the 
people did not support him, and his authority lasted only three 
days ; for the nobles drove him out of the city, and sent for Sikandar. 
When the news reached Sikandar he made terms with his opponents, 
and returned to Thatta. After a year and a-half he died. 

Jdm Rdi Dan} 

On the sixth of Jum&da-l awwal, in the year 868 a.h., (May 
1454 A.D.), Jam Dan came fortL During the. reign of the 
Jdm Tughlik he had lived in Kachh, and had formed connec- 

1 [The name appeari to be written optionaDy oe or ^ both MSS.] 
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tionB with the people of that country. He had maintained a 
considerable body of tried men, to whom he paid great atten- 
tion, and to whom he used to give fine horses and other suitable 
presents. These men looked upon him as a wise and juperior 
man, and devoted themselves to him with great sincerity. When 
he heard of the death of Sikandar, he proceeded with his entire 
force to Thatta, and there assembling the people, he addressed 
them to the effect, that he had not come to take the kingdom, but 
that he wanted to .secure the property of the Musulmdns, and to 
accomplish their wishes. He did not consider himself worthy of 
the throne, but they should raise some fitting person to that dignity, 
when he would be the first to give him support. As they could 
find no one among them who had ability for the high office, they 
unanimously chose him and raised him to the throne. In the course 
of one year and a-half ho brought the whole of Sind under his rule 
from the sea to the village of ^Kajariki and Kandharak,* which are 
on the boundaries of Mathila and Ubawar. When he had reigned 
eight years and a half the idea of sovereignty entered the liead of 
J&m Sanjar, one of his attendants. He induced other of the attend- 
dants and followers to join him in his plot ; and one day when Jam 
Rai Dan was drinking wine in private, poison was put into the 
bottle which a servant handed to him. Three days after drinking 
thereof he died.* 

' [So in MS. B, MS. A, gives the first name as E&jar," and omits the second* 
Malet's translation reads ** Kajur Mullee and Khoondee."] 

* \^Both our MSS,Jlni9h Mim, hut MaUft tramlation addi the following It is 
sIbo written by some that a man, a /oAr/r, one of judgment, wlio was considcrtil in 
thoae days as a saint at Thatta, was in the habit of constantly coming to the J am, 
who always treated him with great respect, seating him on his own seat, and what- 
ever this fakir said the J&m agreed to it. One day, at an assembly, the wazira and 
nobles said to the Jhm, Ask that fakir to whom you give so much honour what God 
is like, and what is His description ? When the Jkm heard this, he placed it in his 
heart. Four days afterwards, when the darwtah came to the assembly, tbo J km did 
not pay him the usual attention. The fakir understood that there was something in 
this ? The Jkm then asked him, What is God like, and what description does He 
bear ^ The fakir replied, * The description of God is this, that three days hence He 
will destroy you by means of a horse, sixteen koe from this, and He will place Jim 
Sanjar on your seat.* The third day after this the Jim went to hunt, not bearing iu 
mind what the fakir had said. By chance he galloped his horse, when he fell, and 
his foot remaining in the atirrup, at the diatance of sixteen kos from Thatta, his life 
wai given to God.*’] 
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Jam Sanjar. 

Jam Sanjar was a handsome young man, and :nany persons being 
fascinated by his beauty, served him without stipend. It is related 
that before he came to the throne he was on friendly terms with an 
excellent darwesh. One night Sanjar went to visit the darwe$%^ 
and after the usual greeting told him that he wished to b^ome ruler 
of Thatta, even if it were for only eight days. The danoeih 
replied, “ Thou shalt be king for eight years.” When Jam Rai Dan 
died, the nobles agreed in raising Jam Sanjar to the throne, and 
in delivering over to him the reins of government. Through the 
prayers of the darwesh he thus became king without any strife or 
opposition, and the people on every side submitted to his authority 
with willing obedience. In his reign Sind rose to a greater pitch of 
prosperity and splendour tlian it had ever attained before, and the 
soldiers and the people lived in great comfort and satisfaction. He 
was a great patron of learned and pious men and of darweshes. 
Every Friday he dispensed large sums in charity among the poor 
and needy, and settled pensions and stipends upon meritorious 
persons. It Is related that before his time the rulers of Sind used to 
pay their judicial oflScers badly. When Sanjar became ruler, there 
was a kdzi in Bhakkar, who had been appointed to the oflSce by a 
former king, upon an insufficient salary. Finding himself under- 
paid, he used to exact something from tho suitors in his courts. 
When this reached tho ears of Jam Sanjar he summoned the hdzt to 
his presence, and told him that he had heard of his taking money by - 
force, both from plaintiffs and defendants. He acknowledged it, 
and said he should like to get something from the witnesses also, 
but that they always went away before he had an opportuniiy. 
The Jam could not help smiling at this, so the kdzl went on to say 
that he sat all day in his court while his children at home went 
without breakfast and supper. Tlie J&m made the Idzi some hand* 
some presents, and settled a suitable stipend upon him. He further 
directed that proper salaries should be appointed for all officers 
tliroughout the country, so that they might be able to maintnin 
themselves in eomfort. When ho had reigned eight years he 
departed from this world of trouble. 
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Jam Nizdmu^d din, ako called Jam Nanda, 

Nizdmu-d din succeeded Jam Sanjar on the 25th Babfu-l awwal, 
in the year 836 (December, 1461 a.d.). All men — tlie learned and 
the good, the soldiers and the peasants— agreed in his elevation, so 
that he raised firmly the standard of sovereignty. It is recorded 
that at the outset of his career he was a student, and spent much of 
his time in colleges and monasteries. He was modest and gentle, 
and had many excellent and pleasing qualities. His life was pure 
and religious to a high degree. It is impossible to enumerate all 
his virtues. In the early part of his reign, he proceeded with a 
force to Bhakkar and staid there for a year engaged in suppressing 
the highway robbers. He stored the fort of Bhakkar with all kinds 
of provisions, and appointed as governor one of his dependants, 
Dilshad by name, who had served him while at college. The 
frontiers were so well secured that travellers could pass along the 
roads in perfect safety. Having satisfied himself in respect of 
Bhakkar, at the end of a year he returned to Thatta. There he 
reigned supreme for forty -eight years, and during this period, learned 
men and pious men and fakirs passed a bapj)y time, and the soldieiy 
and the peasantry were in easy circumstances. Jam Nizamu-d din 
was cotemporary vrith Sultan Husain Langah, the ruler of Multan. 
They were on the most friendl}'^ terms, and were in the constant 
habit of sending presents to each other. Jam Nizamu-d diu used 
to visit his stables every week, and used to stroke the heads of his 
horses, and say to them, ^‘My dear and happy steeds, I have no 
desire to ride you, for within my four boundaries all the rulers are 
Musulmdns — do you also pray that I may net go out against any 
one without a lawful cause, and that no one may come up against 
me, lest the blood of innocent Musulmdns should be spilled, and 
I should stand abashed in the presence of God.” In his days 
Musulmdn discipline was widely spread. Large congregations used 
to assemble in the mosques, for small and great used to resort thither 
to say their prayers, and were not satisfied with saying them in 
private. If a person omitted to attend a service, he was very sorry 
for it afterwards, and would occupy himself two or three days in 
prayer for forgiveness. Towards the end of the reign of Jam 
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Niz&mu-d iln, the army of Sh4h Beg came from EandalU[r and 
attacked the villages of Lalqri, Chandiika and Sindfcha. The J4m 
sent a large force to repel this attack of the Moghals, and it advanced 
as far as Dara-karib, commonly known by the name of Jalugar.. A 
battle ensued in which the brother of Sh4h Beg was slain, and 
his army defeated. The remnant fled towards Eandahir, and no 
farther attack was made upon Sind during the life of Nizamu-d din. 
The Jim spent much of his time in discoursing and arguing upon 
matters of science with the learned men of the day. Maulini 
Jalilu-d din Muhammad Diwini formed the project of leaving Shiriz 
and going to Sind; so he sent Shamshu-d din and Mir Mu’in,.two 
of his disciples, to Thatta, in order to get permission for taking up 
his residence there. The Jam accordingly allotted some suitable 
houses, and provided the means for his maintenance; he further 
supplied the messengers with money to pay the ezpences of the 
journey, but the Mauldni died before they returned. Mir Shamshu-d 
din and Mir Mu’in were so well satisfied with the attention they 
had received, that they came back to Thatta and settled there. 
Some time after this J4m Ni’z^u-d din died, and after his death 
all the affairs of Sind fell into disorder. 

Jam IXroz, 

Upon the death of Nizimu-d din, his son Jam Firoz was of tender 
age. So Jam Sal4hu-d din, one of the late Jam’s relatives and the 
son of Jam Sanjdr’s daughter, advanced pretensions to the crown; 
but Darya Ehan and Sdrang Ehdn, the confidential slaves of 
Nizdmu-d din who were high in dignity and power, refused to sup- 
port him, and with the consent of the nobles and head men of Thatta 
they placed Jam Firoz on the throne in succession to his father. 
Salahu-d din finding that he could only succeed by fighting, lost 
heart, and went to Quzerdt to lay his case before Sultdn Muzaffar. 
The Sultan had married a daughter of Saldhu-d din’s unde, and was 
consequently well inclined towards him. J4m Firoz gave way to 
the impulses of youth, and devoted himself to the pursuit^of pleasute. 
He spent most of his time in the harem, but went out from time to 
time accompanied by slaves and jesters, who practised all sorts of 
tricks and buffoonery. The people of the Samma tribe, and the 
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associates of the treated the people of the city with Tiolenoei 
and when Daiyd Khdn forbade them they treated him with soom. 
The Ehdn, therefore, retired to his jagir in the village of E£h&i. 
In those days MakhJum ’Abdu-l*Az(z Abhari and his two 8ons» 
Mauldn4 Asilu-d din and Mauling Muhammad, all of them learned 
men, came to that village of Eah&n and spent some years there 
teaching and diffusing knowledge. The cause of their coming from 
Hirat was the rebellion of Shah Isma’fl in the year 918 a.h. (1612 
A.D.). The above-named Mauland was well read in all the sciences, 
and he had excellent books upon every branch of learning. He 
compiled a commentaiy on the Mishk&t (traditions) but did not 
complete it. Some portions are still extant in the library of Masud' 
and passages are commonly written as marginal notes in books. He 
died in this village of Eahdn, and his tomb there is still a place of 
pilgrimage. Jam Firoz continued to give himself up to pleasure and 
dissipation, and the nobles being on the verge of ruin, a messenger 
was sent to Jam Salihu-d din to inform him how matters stood ; 
that Firoz was generally drunk ; that Daryd Eh^, the great sup- 
porter of the government, had retired to E£h&n, and that the moment 
was opportune for his returning immediately. Salahu-d din showed 
the letter of the men of Thatta to Sult&u Muzaffar, and he sent him 
off with an army to that place. Making forced marches he soon 
arrived there, and crossing the river entered the city. Jim Firoz’s 
followers were dismayed, and led him out of the city on the other 
side. Salahu-d din then ascended the throne. He fined and 
punished the associates of Jam Firoz, and demanded their wealth. 
The mother of Jdm Firoz* took him to Daryi Ehdn, at Eah&n, 
where he asked forgiveness for his errors ; and the Ehin remember- 
ing only old obligations, began to collect forces, and when the armies 
of Bhakkar and Siwistan were assembled, they met under the 
banners of Jam Firoz. The Buluchis and other tribes also mustered. 
Darya Eh£n placed himself at the head of these forces, and marched 
against Salahu-d din. This prince wished to gp out himself to the 
sanguinary meeting, but his tocusW Haji deemed it advisable that the 

* [jywA/i] 

* [MS. B. and Malet'i translation agree that the Jhm was taken hy his mother. 
MS. A, howerer, says that he took his mother to Daryh Khhn.] 
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Jim should stay in the city while he led the war-elephants against 
the enemy; so the Jim stayed at home and the wazlr went to the 
fray. When the armies met, the fire of battle raged furiously, and 
many were slain on both sides, but at length the troops of Daryfi 
Eh4n were defeated and put to flight. Hdjf wazfr then sat down 
to write a despatch to Sal&hu-d din informing him that victory had 
favoured his colours, and that he might deem himself secure. Night 
came on and the wazir was unable to pursue the routed army, so it 
happened that his messenger fell into the hands of some of Dary& 
Khdn’s men. As soon as Darya Ehdn had read the letter he destroyed 
it, and substituted another in the name of Hdji wazir, to this effect : 
— “ Your army has been defeated, and the enemy is overpowering ; 
you must leave Thatta with your family, and make no delay, — ^we 
will meet again in the village of Chachgan.” As soon as this letter 
arrived, on the night of the 9th Bamz4n, Sal&u-d din departed 
without breaking his fast, and crossed the river. Defeat had indeed 
reached him. He had reigned eight months. When ho met his 
wazir f the latter reproached him for running away, and asked him 
why he had come there. The false despatch was then produced, 
upon which the Hdji exclaimed that he had not written it. At 
length they discovered that it was the crafty work of Dary£ Kh&i, 
and were sorely annoyed, — ^bu^ when a matter is completed repentance 
is useless. Dary^ Khdn pursued them some stages. He then 
brought back J4m Firoz and entered Thatta on the day of the Tdfi-Z 
JUr (at the close of the Ramzdn) and going to the ’Idgdh they offered 
up their prayers. After this, Jdm Firoz reigned securely for some 
years, until the end of the year 916 ' a.h. (1511 a.d.), when Shih 
Beg Aighun invaded Sind. 

The battles which followed are described in their proper places. 
I have never met with any written adbount of the history of the 
Sfimras and Sammas, so I have composed this summar}^ If any 
one is better acquainted with the subject, he should make additions 
to this. 

^ [So in both MSS., but Malet's translatioii hM 926*’ (1520 a.d.}. which it 
correct] 
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Book IIL 

The Wonders of 8iwi. 

o o o o o o o 

The fort of Sfwf, which is situated on a small hill» is built of 
round stones, of a kind which is found wherever the earth is dug in 
that neighbourhood. 

In Kor-zamin and Chhatur, which are districts of Siwi, cotton 
plants grow as large as trees, insomuch that men pick the cotton 
mounted. On each cotton plant there are one or two hundred snakes, 
of a span long, so that men are obliged to brush them off with sticks 
and drive them away before they can pluck the bcles. If any one 
is bitten by a snake, they immediately open the wound with a razor 
and suck out the poison, otherwise death would supervene. 

The little river which runs by Siwi rises apparratly from a 
sulphureous source, and any one who drinks the water of it fiills 
sick. Many men have died from that cause, but it does not affect 
the hkhabilanta who are accustomed to it Notwithstanding that 
the garrison was changed every year by SulUn Mahmud, most of 
the soldierB died from its bad effects, and only a few escaped. In 
the time of Akbar, a flood came and purged the sources of the river 
from the sulphur, since which time the sickness has been less. 
This river runs fifty io$ beyond Siwf, collecting at Sarwfli, where 
it is used in irrigation, and the water which is not expended for that 
purpose flows into the lake of Manchhur, which is near SfwisUhi. 

On that lake also there are many snakes', very long and thin, the 
bites of which few survive. The men in that neighbourhood wear 
long drawers to protect themselves against their bites. I myself, 
when I was there looking at the men irrigating their fields, saw 
several at every step my horse took. As it was hot, I wished to 
dismount on the shore of the lake, but for fear of the snakes, I was 
compelled to do so at a distance on the plain beyond. 

In the plain of Siwf there were formerly many forts and much 
cultivation, but all is now waste; the hot wind (simoom) blows 

^ Hdr.** The deacription teems perbept more applicahle to MIm.] 
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there. Between Siw{, Dehra> and Easmur,* there is a tract of land 
called B6rgdn, which breeds horses not inferior to those of ’Ir&k. 
The young colts are made to walk upon grayel for a year, by which 
their hoofs become as hard as a stone, and there is no occasion to 
shoe them, for they can go unshod even amongst the hills. 

At Chhatur there is a tribe called Eahari, so called from the tree 
named Eahar, on which one of their ancestors mounted, and when 
struck with a whip, it moved on like a horse. 

Near Ganjdva, which is a district of Siwf, water springs from a 
hill, and covers a large extent of ground. Fishes are found in it. 
Amongst the hills of Ganjava there is a lofty one from which hangs 
an iron cage^ in which they say there is something placed, but it 
cannot be got at. If any one descends to it from above, by a rope, 
it moves away, and if they attempt to reach it from beneath, the 
summit rises to the stars, and the earth recedes. 

The hills of Situr and the river Abkashida run in a sort of semi- 
circle from Siwf to Ganjava.* Between these places there is a waste, 
tbrough which the road to Eandah&r runs. Its length from^the 
river to Sfw( is a hundred ko$^ and its breadth sixty. In summer 
the hot wind blows over this track for four months. 

The Wondere of Kandahdr, 

o O P o o 

At the hill called Sfbuda* the rock was scarped, and a lofty arched 
leccss called Pesht& was cut by order of the Emperor Bdbar. 
Eighty stone-masons were employed nine years in its completimu 
It is indeed a very pleasant place, overlooking the waters of the 
Arghand, gardens and cultivated fields. In spring many people 
resort there, but it is difficult to reach on account of its steep ascent. 
Within this recess are inscribed the names of Bibar Bidshih, and of 
his trusty adherents, Mfrz4 Efimrin, M(rz& ’Askarf, and Mini 
Hind&L As his majesty Hum&yiin had never visited the qpot, his 
name 'V^as not included in that inscription. Of all his dominions 

^ [This HUM is so written hj llalet 0ns MS. writes it Mastik,” the other is 
megiUe.] 

s [The MSS. differ here end the meaning is somewhat doubtSiL] 

s [So in MS. il. The other MS. hu **Sarm6r,'* and Mslet Sfpdsa.*'] 
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Kandah&r was the only place mentioned.' When I visited the spot 
it came into my head that I would inscribe his name there, as weU 
as that of his august son (Akbar) with their thousands of tributaiy 
cities and kingdoms, like Kandahir and Kabul. 1 therefore sent for 
some stone*cutter8 and engravers from Bbakkar, and had the names 
of these kings engravedi with those of their dependent cities and pro- 
vinces, from Bengal to Bandar Lfiiarf, from Kabul and Ghazni to 
the Dekhin, without any omission. It took nearly four years to com- 
plete this work, which indeed excited great admiration. Below 
the hills there is a cavern not far off. It was from the other 
extremity of this, that Bab£ Hasan Abdal brought out the golden 
brick. The distance between these two ends is seven or eight kos. 

On the same hill near Kandahar, mukhlUa is found, which is an 
antidote against snake bites and other poisons, and it is found no- 
where else in that country. On that hill also there is a fire temple 
of a very ancient date. It is built of unbumt bricks, each two 
yards long and broad, and one span thick. The temple exists to 
this day, and has sustained no injury. 

In Kandahar there used to be plague* and sickness every year, 
till Shah Tahmdsp directed SulUin Husain Mirzd, governor of that 
province, to plant canes on the stream which flows near the town, 
and the water of which the people use for drinking. Since that, the 
sickness has abated, but even now in some seasons plague and disease 
break out witli great intensity ; blood being passed from the belly, 
nostrils, ears, and mouth. When I went there, in the reign of his 
late majesty, Akbar, to render assistance, it was at its height, and 
in the year 1007 h. (1598 a.d.) nearly two hundred soldiers died of 
this disease. 

With the Hozdra tribes near Kandahar, it is not the practice to 
wear coloured clothes such as white, red and black, o o p o 
nor is there any trade in clothes and shoes of this kind. Among 
the saints buried near Kandahar may be mentioned poop 
B aba Hasan Abdal, a descendant of the Saiy ids of Sabzawdr. After a 
pilgrimage to the holy cities, he accompanied Mirzd Shdh Bukh, son 

* [A BcgatiTO leeiDS to be required here. If lupplied, the sentenee will read, 
^ KandahSr was not even mentioned as forming port of bis dominions.'*] 

* [** ITsM" ; also used to designate Cholera.] 
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of Sahib-Kir&i (Tfmiir) to Hinddstan. Ou his return he spent some 
years in Langar Kandahar, and died there. His tomb is on an 
elevated spot surrounded by villages, and overlooking the Arghanddb, 
and to it, as to a place of pilgrimage, men and women, little and 
big, low and high-born, resort on Fridays in great crowds,' so that 
the city is sometimes empty. It is certainly a charming retreat, 
and travellers say they have seen few spots to compare with it. 

Book IV. 

Account of the country of Shut passing into the hands of the 
officers of the Emperor Akhar after the death of Sultdn Mahmud 
Khan. 

I have before related how Kisu Khdn came to Bhakkar on the 
12th Jumddad awwal 982 Hijri (August 1674) bringing with him 
an imperial fannan, in which he was directed to divide Bhakkar 
equally between Muhib ’All Khan and Mujahid Khdn, and then to 
proceed to Thatta and make Muhammad Baki Tarkh&n prisoner. 

At that time Mujahid Khan was in the country of Ganjava, but 
when he heard of Kisii Kh&i’s arrival at Bhakkar, he hastened to 
meet him there. But before he arrived Kfsu Kh6n sought to clear 
out the fort of Sakhar.^ Mujahid Khan’s men procrastinated, but 
Kisu Khan disapproving of this, sent off a force to Sakhar. Wakil 
Khan who was the representative of Mujdhid Kh4n, fought upon 
the wall which Mujahid Kh4n had built round Sakhar, and several 
persons on both sides were killed, and more were wounded. Three 
days after the fight, Muj&hid Khmi arrived and took away his men 
to Lohari. Sakhar then reverted entirely into the power of Kfsu 
Khdn, but towards liohari the pargana of Bhakkar was in the pos- 
session of Muhib ’All Kh&n and Mujdhid Khun.* The men who 
had assembled (to support them) were broken-hearted. At this 
juncture, some of the Arghun people deserted them and oame to 
Bhakkar, where Klsd Khdn had them put to death upon the malevo- 
lent suggestion of Shah Bdbd, son of Jan Bdba Turkhdn, Etsfi 

* [MS. JB. myn ** Bbaickir.'*] 

s [So according to MS, A . ; a whole line is omitted ffom J?. by mistake of the 
copyist Malet says ** Muhib *Ali and Mnj&hid Khkn held Ron and Tiggar.*'] 
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Khan waa & severe harsh-tempered maii» and one day Baiji Tawaji 
having been guilty of some fault, he had irons placed upon his feet 
in the prcfienoe of his court 

Two inonths afterwards, Mujahid KhAn went up against Tliatta, 
leaving Mubib ’Al{ Khan in charge of their familie^^. He baited for 
a few days at the town of Kan {pur in order to outfit his force. Kisu 
Khan, at the instigation of the men of Bhokkar, sent an anny against 
Lohorf, On Friday, the 2nd of Ramzan 982 a.ji. (December 1571), 
having divided his army into two parts he crossed oyer the river. 
One division he directed by way of the gardens of the city towanls 
Lohari, and the other he embarked in ghrdhn and boats ana sent 
them firing .and fighting towards the shrine of Khwlja Khizr. Muhib 
*A1{ Khan’s men mounted and went towards the *id-Qah. Kisu 
Khan’s followers arrived in their ghrdhtt and set fire to Mujahid 
Khfin’s boats, and when the fiames rose high, the horsemen fell 
back and w'ent towards their homes. At this time Kfsu Khan’6 
horsemen came up and threw rockets* into the city and set it on fire 
in several places. Muhib ’All Kh4n then mounted his horse and 
fled. The men of Bhakkar now entered the city and pillaged until 
evening, capturing the standard and kettle drum of Muhib ’All Kh4n 
which they bore oflf with them to the fort. When the intelligence 
reached Mujahid ’All Khan he returned by forced inarches to Lohari., 
but ho was greatly dispirited, and in consideration of the royal 
power he refrained from molesting Kisu Khdn.’ The latter estab- 
lished himself in the fort of Bhakkar and jiracticed great injustice* 
When the Emperor Akbar became acquainted with tliese facts he 
placed the coimtiy under the charge of Tarsun Khan, and in the 
beginning of Muharram 983 a.h. (April 1575) Muhammad Tahir 
Khun, son of Shdb Muhammad Saifu-1 Mulk, and Muhammad 
Kasim Khan and Mirza Muhammad Sultan arrived at the town 
of Lohari, and sent to Kisu Khan a copy of the farmdn cou- 
ferring the jdglr of Bhakkar (on Tarsun Khan). Kisu Khan was 
at first inclined to resist and to sot these men at defiance, but 
when the matter came to be talked over, he went to the chief of the 

^ [hukkahde dtuh,’] 

’ [The MSS. differ slightly here, and the text is not clear, bat the meaning appears 
to be as rendered.] 
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saifidi, who iont some priests and a party of men to the three 
•anUfi to give them counsel. The tarddn detained them all, and 
desired them to write a tru^ statement of afhirs and send it to 
the Emperor. The priests begged to be excused, but said they 
would write if both parties were present. The sarddra replied that 
Kfsfi Ehin’s agents were present, and that if the priests would 
write the truth in their presence, no further trouble would be given 
them.* The priests then entered upon the business. As soon as 
Eisu Eh£n heard this he was alarmed, for he saw that matters were 
going wrong, and that the forthcoming memorial would be ruinous 
to him. He therefore sent to say that he would give up the fort, 
and that they need not write. The Ehins sent word back that the 
memorial was written, and that they would keep it ready. If he 
did not surrender the fort the letter should be sent to the Emperor 
— so Eisu Eh&a having no other remedy, conducted the Ehina into 
the fort. 

An order had been issued by the Emperor that Eisii in 
concert with the brethren of Tarsun Muhammad Eh&i, the fotytds, 
and the chief men, should make enquiry about the treasure, houses, 
and effects of Sultw Mahmud Ehin, and send a detailed account 
thereof to the Court, In obedience to the Boyal orders, the people 
of SulUm Mahmud’s harem were sent to the presence, and his chief 
wife, sister of Jahin Ehin, was sent to Lahore. At the same time, 
Ehw£j& Sarai, Kai Singh Darbiri, and BanwtfK Das Navisinda 
arrived for the purpose of settling the affitirs of the treasure and 
of the people of the harem of Sultin Mahmud, Having afterwards 
looked into the matter of the treasure at Lohari, they proposed to 
return by way of Nigor in the b^;inning of Bajab of the year above- 
named. 

When Tarsun Muhammad Eh&i received permission to depart 
from the Court, some of the nobles objected that it was impolitic to 
place the children of Saifu-1 Mulk on the borders of the country, so 
he was appointed governor of Agra and a change was made in 
respect of Bhakkar, for Banwili Die wia sent there to take charge 
of the revenues and general affairs. Afterwards, for better security, 
Mir Saiyid Muhammad was djgnifted wi^ the office of Jffr-i *adl 
(Chief Justice), with a moniah of 1000, and appointed governor of 
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BhaJkkar. On the ''11th of Bamz&n of the year abpyerinentioned, 
he arrived at Bhakkar, and the ministers of reB||ia»^aMi Mmp 
chief men waited upon him to show due honour and respect Us 
then gave 60,000 bighas of land to the satytds, leamedr men and 
others in portions suited to the position of each one. The ministers 
of religion enjoyed a happy time during his. admuaistration. In 
the early part of his rule be sent a force against the Manklnjas 
of the district of Oagri who were rebellious, and had opposed his 
oflBoers. He acted oppressively towards the ryots in revenue 
matters, for he fixed by measurement a payment of five mans per 
bigha upon all lands alike, and the revenue officers, whom he ap- 
pointed, de<»AL harshly with the cultivators. The troops of the 
Jtfir-t *adl arrived at a small fort between Oambaz and Bajran. The 
Mankfnjas showing no respect, shot arrows at them, and several 
of the soldiers were killed. There was a well in the fort into which 
the graceless wretches threw the bodies both of Husulmans as# 
infidels, and filled it up with earth. The JIfir-t *adl was mmgiAif 
this> and sent for reinforcements from Siw{, to take vii^gBittice. 
After a short opposition, the Mankfnjas left their home and took 
to flight Saiyid Abu-1 Fazl, the Mir-i ’ad/’s son, who commandW 
the troops, pursued them for some distance, and then returned to 
Bhakkar. Some time ^'fier this the Jftr-i *adl fell ill, he lost much 
blood and his weakness increased till he died on the 8th of Sh’abin, 
984 a.H. (October 1676). 

After his death, the Emperor appointed his son, Abu-1 Fazl, to 
succeed him in the government of Bhakkar. In the following year 
Abu-1 Fazl seized and confined the head men of 0£gri, and after- 
wards caused two or three of them to be trampled to death by 
elephants. On the 9th of Zf’-l hijja 986 x.b. (Feb. 1678) I*tim4d 
Khan, an eunuch, and one of the emperor’s trusty servants, came as 
governor to Bhakkar. He was a man of passionate temper and did 
not deal kindly with the soldiers, peasants, or nobles. Some of the 
ministers of religion were troubled by his conduct, and resolved to 
carry their complaints to the Emperor. The governor thereupon 
sent a person to them with excuses, but they would not be satisfied, 
and resolutely determined to proceed. When they reached the 
royal presence they stated their grievances against that cruel man. 
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The Emperor replied that if he had oppressed the people in ihe way 
represented, he would be killed. And it tamed out exactly as, the 
royal tongue predictedi after this manner. He was an habitual 
jester and scofTer, and would utter Tile and filthy expressions before 
good men ; he also dealt niggardly with the troopi; ; so on the lOth 
Bab{*u-1 awwal 986 a.h. (May, 1578) a party of soldiers conspired 
and slew him 'n his hall of audience. 

After the death of l*timad Khan the Emperor graiiUrd the coimtry 
of BhakkiiT in jdgtr to Fath Kh4n Bahadur, Kaja Parm^xand and 
Raja Todar Mai.* Tn the month of Rajah of the same year, the 
Khan and the other two grantees came to Bhakkar and took posses- 
sion of their respective portions. Two years afterwards Parmanand 
proceeded to the Court in obedience to orders. The D^rijas after- 
wards quarrelled with his brother Madhu Das, and assembled in the 
town of Alor with hostile intent. Two or three fights followed, and 
men were slain on both sides. At length some turbulent fellows 
joined in the attack, so Fath Khan sent his own men to put them 
down. The insurgents were then beaten and dispersed. Fath 
Khan then went to Court, where he was reoeived with great favour. 
His mamab was increased, and the jdgir of Parmiband was assigned 
to him. Fath Khin was a simple-minded man, fond of money, who 
paid his thanks with his tongue, but he dealt kindly with the people 
and provided for their subsistence. He had a vakil named Shahab 
Khan, a zamhnddr of Samana, an inexperienced man, who knew 
nothing of business. At the instigation of one Farid he attacked the 
people of Khim Nahar, and led a force against the fort of Kin-kot, 
which was in the hands of Ibr&him Nahar. A great battle followed, 
in which Fath Khan’s fine men were slain. Shah&b Khin also fell 
with all his brothers. When intelligence of this reached the 
Emperor, he instantly resumed Path Khkn’s jdgir and assigned it 
to Nawwab Muhammad Sidik Kha^ together with the duty of 
capturing Thatta. He anived at Bhakkar on Tuesday the 12th 
Rabi*u«l awwal 994 a.b. (Feb. 1586). The priests and others went 
out to meet him, and he reoeived them all with honour and respeoi. 
For some time he stayed in Bhakkar settii^ its afiEaixs in order, but 
in Zi-1 hijja of the same year, he marehed a^inst SiwisUn. Before 

‘ [MS. A mikei so asatioa of ths last, and apsaka of ths twb^* gnatoaa.] 
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going on this expedition he fought with the men of Mirza Jani 
Beg, many of whom were killed. The breeze of victoiy thus 
began to blow on the banners of Muhammad S&dik. He then pro- 
ceeded on his expedition. Meanwhile Subhdn ’All Arghun, who 
was in command of the enemy, had constructed a fort on the banks 
of the river, and had furnished it with munitions of war. He had 
also collected many ghrabs and boats thfere. When Muhammad 
Sadik advanced, the Arghun came out in his ghrdbB and gave battle ; 
but ho was defeated and taken prisoner alive, and many of his men 
were killed and wounded. Twelve ghrdba also fell into the hands 
of the victors. Greatly elated with these victories he laid siege to 
Siwistan. His operations occupied some time, but he at length sunk 
a large mine which carried away the gate in front of the fort. In- 
structions had been given that no man was to enter the fort without 
orders, so when the smoke and dust cleared off, the besieged set to 
work, closing up the breach, and maintainiiig a fire from their cannons 
and guns {top o tufang). The parfy on the top of the gateway which 
had been blown into tho air fell to the ground uninjured. Mirza Jdni 
Beg had now advanced with a force as far as Mihran, which is six 
kos from Si wan. In consequence of this, Muhammad Sadik raised 
the siege and went to oppose his progress. When he came opposite 
the Lakki hills, the ghrdbs of Mirza Jani opened fire upon him. 
They oontinuod fighting for several days, till an imperial fdrman 
arrived stating that Mirza Jdni Beg had sent suitable tribute to the 
Court, and had made humble and dutiful submission. Muhammad 
34dik thereforo returned to Bhakkar, and after a short interval he 
repaired to Court. One year afterward his jdgir was taken from 
him. In the two lharif harvests that passed while Muhammad 
S4dik held Bhakkar, locusts attacked the crops and famine ensued. 
Many men emigrated in various directions. The Samijas and 
Buluohis plundered both sides of the river and left nothing standing. 

At the end of Babi’u s sani, 996 a.h. (Feb. 1588), the jdgir of 
Bhakkar was gianted to Isma’il Khan, and his son Rahman Kuli Beg 
came to the place. This young nobleman was wise, and treated the 
people with great kindness and consideration, so that through his 
gentle management they betook themselves once mors to cultivation, 
and by their efforts the wasted land again became fruitful. 
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When Isma’fl Kul( Eh&n left Multan and went to the Court, the 
jigW ww taken from him and granted to Shir<^a Sult&a. In the 
beginning of Muhatram 997 a.b. (Not. 1688), he came to Bhakkar. 
He was addicted to wine, and left the management of hia affidra in 
the hands of his purchased slayes. Nig^t and day he was engaged 
in riot and debauchery, and but seldom sat in public court, or 
allowed any one to hsTO aooeas to him. The pensions and allow- 
ances to ftu» £akin were 8t(qy)ed. At one period Shaikh Singl 
received charge of the revenue and State businees, and for a time he 
visited the shops and took possession of their money and business.* 
He sent his son Muhammad Husain Beg to snbdne Slwi,* but the 
Afghaiu assembled and fiercely opposed him. His advanced guard 
was composed of Baluchis* who fied at- the first attack. The main 
body -was then assaulted. Many were slain -..;d many taken ■pri- 
soners. The rest were broken and put to flight, but the weather 
was hot, and large numbers died of thirst in the mirage. Those who 
escaped alive were a long time before they recovered. The wuls 
occasioned by the violence and tyranny of Shirc^a at length ascended 
to heavmi, from whence the glad tidings of his removal came to the 
people of Bhakkar. They escaped from ^ magnify and once 
more lived in peace, for Muhammad S4dik EMn again received the 
jigW. 

On the second of Babfu-l awwal 998 AJt. (December, 1689) 
Mirzfi Muhammad Zdnd, son of Muhammad S4dik, came to Bhakkar. 
He treated the people with kindness and poured the balm of justioe 
upon hearts wounded by tyranny. He was good-looking and good- 
natured, i^d he associated with learned and excellent men. He 
restored the pensions and allowances in accmrdanoe with the grants 
made by his fother, and put a stop to oppression. Khwdja Muham- 
mad Ma’sfim -was Muhammad Sidik's eoHL He was a man of 
excellent qualities, and competent in all business. The peo|de ware 
re-assured and went about their cultivation and building. But a 
heav^y visitation fell upon the spring «rop of that year; notwHh- 
stan^big the care of the govonment, evil days ensued, and it was 

* [A doaMd pamge. nstmll8S.4saetapss.] 

* [Ai Jyi t/Ali 
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impossible to oolleot the taxes. A scarcity of food again occurred. 
About this time His Majesty the Emperor had to make a public ex- 
ample. When the Royal Court was removed to Lahore, Mirza J4iii 
in imitation of Mfrza Shih Husain, renounced his obedience, 
and pretended to independence. The Ehan-i Rh&nan was accord- 
ingly sent to take Thatta and bring the Buluchis under control. He 
reached the place in the month of ShawwH of the year aforesaid, 
between the autumnal and vernal harvests, and proceeded to set all 
things in order. At that time, I, the author of this history, pro- 
ceeded from Ahmad&b&d in Guzer&t to the Imperial Court By 
good fortune my mother had sent some little curiosities, which I 
presented to his Majesiy. Thereupon he enquired with great con- 
deaoension how many years I had been absent from my mother. I 
rq>lied that it was twenty years. He was graciously pleased to 
direct that I should go to visit my mother, and afterwards return to 
my duty. He further ordered the grant of a jdgtr to me. There- 
upon, Muhammad S4dik came to my aid, and said that as I was 
going to Bhakkar^ it would be very pleasant to have my jdgk 
there. His Migesty said that Bhakkar had been granted in jdgir to 
the Naww4b Ehin-i Ehin&n. The latter was present at the time 
and said that if His Majesty pleased to make me a grant in Bhakkar 
he would assign it over to me, but if so he hoped to receive an 
equivalent elsewhere. The Royal command was then given for a 
grant in Bhakkar, and the officials assigned to me the parganoi of 
DurbelSi GMgrf and Chanddka. After this was arranged, His Majesty 
in his great kindness and consideration gave me a boat and one of 
his own fur ooats, and as he dismissed me he quoted the line — 

** Sit aot down, bat trarel, for it if iwj iweet.'* 

On the 14th^ Safiur, 999 a.k. (Nov., 1690), I reached Bhakkar, 
where the Khin-i ERdniin had arrived before me. The weather was 
hot and the river high, so he stayed some days there ; but when the 
star Oanopns appeared he dismissed me with Bahadur Ehin, Mulla 
IfalimAiKj and some others. We went to Sihwdn, and the Kh&n-i 
yiidiidn followed and overtook us there. The people of Sihwdn 
the gates of their foil The Khin-i Khinfa thffii oonaolted 
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with his nobles as to whether it was better to march against Mirza 
Jini Beg in Thatta at onoe, or to stop and take Sihwin before pro- 
ceeding. They all agreed that as Sihw&n was in the direct road, 
and their men and boats must pass that way, it was desirable to 
secure it before going further. Having so determined, the river 
was crossed, batteries {mareha) were raised, and we began to take 
measures for securing a passage over the river.^ But intelligence 
came Ihat^Nawwab J&n( Beg had left Thatta with a powerful force 
and was advancing against us. So the si^ was raised and our 
forces turned to oppose him. J&ni Beg then threw up a sort of fort 
on the bank of the river at the village of Lohari above Nasipdr, 
and there strengthened his position. When the Ehln-i Khinto 
came within about six kos from this fortified post Jani Beg sent 120 
armed ghrdba and many boats under the command of Khusru Ehin 
and other officers, and also two armies, one on each bank of the 
river,- to make a simultaneous attack on the camp of the E^in-i 
Ehinin. To meet them our forces advanced a little- on the bank 
of the river, where we raised some sand- works covering five or six 
farQ}$ of ground. ' Muhammad Mukfm Ehin Bakhshi, ’Al( Mard&n 
Kh4n, Murid Ehin Sarmadi, and the writer of this histoiy, with 
several other noblemen, were appointed to that humble fortification.* 
Our instructions were, that when the ghrdb$ came up they must 
necessarily pass in front of our fortified position, because just in 
fioent of it there was a large sand-bank firom >vhich they must cross 
over to reach our camp,* In fact, when Muhammad Mukim was sent 
there he was told that his business was to prevent any danger to the 
camp on that side. In the^ afternoon the glrdli came up, when 
they perceived that on one side there was water with a sandbank, 
and on the other side watar with a fort, so they arrested their pro- 
gress, and guns firom both sides announced the opening of the fig^t. 
In the course of the night the Ehinri Khfain sent a party over to 
the opposite side. The force which J6ii Beg had appointed for the 

> [The tnt says jj tJ The eoauasaly 

a Ibid."] r > 
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puipose assaulterl our gate, but it bad been well secured, and their 
efforts were vain. In the morning, the ghrdhs came up in firont of 
the camp, llie guns in our fortification were pointed too high, so 
that the balls passed over the ghrahs and fell among our friends on 
the other side, killing several of them. The muzzles of the guns 
were then depressed, so that the balls passed through the ghrdbi on 
our side of the river, and then touching the water rose again and 
crushed eight or nine boats (kishti) killing a number of men.' But 
they were prepared for this — for in each ghrdb there were carpenters 
who quickly repaired the damages. The fight was carried on and 
the firing continued in this way for that day. On one side was the 
fort and army of the Ehan-i Khanan, on the other the sandbank, and 
the ghrdba must pass between them against a strong current The 
battle continued till after mid-day, and the enemy had many men 
killed by thq guns. They then saw that they could not pass the 
fort, and that they were losing many men, so they were compelled 
to retreat The Eh&n-i EhAnan’s boats followed in pursuit and the 
army harassed them from the shore. Ehusru Ehdn acted judi- 
ciously : keeping his own ghrdhs in the rear he sent others in pur- 
suit, and several of the enemy’s vessels with soldiers and Firingf 
fighting men on board fell into his hands. The royal ghrdb had 
accompanied the ghrdb of Ehusru Eh&i and unfortunately some fire 
from the latter reached the magazine of the royal vessel, and all it 
contained was burnt. Some of the crew escaped into other vessels 
which happened to be near, but a large proportion was killed. StQl 
a great victory was won. 

Next day we marched against the fort of Jinf Beg in which he 
had fortified himself. There were some little sand-hills (chtUa*) 
around, and the place seemed difficult to take. Whan we tried to 
invest the place> the Khin-i Ehanan and his officers found the work 
impracticable. One night we made a general assault upon the place 
on every side, but it was too strong and we gained nothing. It 
was then determined by the Ehin-i Eh&adn that he would pro- 

' [The MSS. differ, and the whole passage if nut rerj intelligible.] 

* {This is the same word, variously written, sad la a 

prerions paaiago it has b^n rendered sand-bank.’’ It is perhaps allied to the 
IlinddsUni chihld, mad.”] 
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«wd wHh • fero« to 8(hw£a and tidce powenion of the oonntij of 
Thatta, — that anodier foioe ahonld go to Bad^n and Fath-bdg^, and 
that Siah Beg Eh£a should nuuoh to besiege Sh£h>gaih, a place that 
had been built by Shih E&sim Aighhn. The Eh&a-i Ehintn aoooid- 
ingly proceeded to Thatta, another force went against Badfn, Fath 
Ebon and Jon, and Shdi Beg besieged I9>ih>garh. Saiyid BahiQ>d 
din, the author, and several other attendants of the Eh&n-i Ehtn&n, 
went to Siwan, where numy of the defenders were killed. When 
the garrison found that matters were going hard with them they 
wrote to J&ni that unless he came to their, aid, the place must 
be lost. Upon learning this the Mirzd marched with great 
alacrity to Siw4n. When he had reached a point about twenty 
kos from ns, we received intelligence of his advance Wl held a 
council, and determined to dght him ; so we raised the siege and 
BsaRhed to oppose his advance. When the Ehtin»i Ehinan heard 
this he sent Muhammad EbAn Niyizi and some other of his ofBoers 
with reinforoetaents for us. We were near the Lakki hills when they 
joined u(^ and our united force then amounted to 1200 horse. Jfini Beg 
was advancbg through the hills with 10,000 horse, together with a 
numerous body of infantry and arohers, and he had ghraha and 
cannon ouming up the river. When he was six or seven kos distant, 
our leaders perceived that if we remained where we were, we might 
be attacked on every side. Jdni Beg might attack ns from the hills, 
the yhrdbs from the river, and the men of Sihwlbi from the rear, so 
that we should be in a critical position. We therefore resolved to 
march on and meet him, and our forces were acoordingly set in 
motion. Janf Beg received intelligence of our movement through 
his spies, but could not credit it, for he asked what our numbers 
could be, and what must be our presumption to venture on sueh a 
at^ But the dust of our march then became visible to him, and 
he instantly proceeded to set his army in array. It was luxm when 
the contending fotoee met When our van-guard became engaged, 
some cf the men took flight and fled. The enemy pursued, and 
ooming vf with our main body the battle became generaL Three 
or four fletoe charges were made, but at length the enemy were 
defeated. Jtni Beg stood his ground and fought desperately, but 
-sncin|r that all was ovet he slso fled. Hw enemy lost many men in 
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killed and priBoners. Jto( Beg retreated to Unarpur/ twenty kos 
from the battle-field, where he raised a small fort and strengthened 
his position. We besieged the place, and after some days the 
SMn-i Eh&ian arrived in person. The batteries were pushed for- 
ward, and fighting went on every day, in which many on both sides 
were killed. Digging approaches to the fort, we reached the edge 
of the ditch, and raised there a mound of earth. Janf Beg was then 
reduced to despair, and ofiered terms. His propo^ was to give 
over to us thirty ghrdbs and the fort of Sihw^. He himself would 
return to Thatta but would meet us again afterwards. The Kh^-i 
Khin&n consulted with his officers, and they all agreed that Jani 
Beg was reduced to extremities, and that no terms should be made 
with him — ^it was a mere question of a day or two — and if he were 
allowed to return to Thatta he would probably change his mind. 
The Khan-i Ehandn observed that if we assaulted the fort, many 
men on both sides would be slain, and that the wives and families 
of the garrison would fall into our hands and might be treated with 
indignity, for these reasons he would aocept the terms, and would 
further obtain a manBoh of 5000 from the Emperor for Jan{ Beg. 
No doubt his decision was sound. The representatives of Jani Beg 
then came into our lines, the terms were settled, the ghrdbi were 
given up, a person was sent to Sihwan to secure the surrender of 
the fort, and Janf Beg himself set out for Thattcu The Khan-i 
Ehan^ stayed in the village of Sann during the inundations, but in 
the winter he departed for Thatta. When we approached Fath-b6gfa 
Jan( Beg came forward to meet us, and there was an interview and 
friendly intercourse between the two chiefs. Leaving Janf Beg at 
this place the Khan-i Khinin proceeded to Thatta, and there he 
distribnted among his officers and soldiers all the effects (bcudi) he 
had with him. He next went to L&horf-bandar, where he gazed 
upon the sea (ddryde shor). When he departed from this place he 
left Daulat Khan and Khwaja Mukim in charge. A royal mandate 
had arrived directing him to bring Jani Beg to Court, — in conse- 
quence of this he started off, taking Janf Beg with him, and hastened 
by forced marches to the Imperial presence. Every kindness and 
consideration was bestowed upon Jani Beg through the friendly 
> r** Amarpur*’ in MS. i?.] 
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statements of the Ehan-i EhAn&n. The countiy of Thatta was 
gracjoufily restored to him, and he was received into the royal ser- 
vice with a manaab of 5000. Still further favour was shown him, 
and Ehusru EhAn was named to be his son-in-law. 

When His Majesty set out for the Dekhin,' intent upon the con- 
quest of Ahmadnagar and the fort of Easim, on the 25th Bajab 
Mirza J&ni Beg died of brain fever, and upon the solicitation of 
Nawwab Allani, the country of Thatta was granted to MirzA Ghazi 
Beg, son of the deceased MirzA. 

> [It is at this point in MS. B. that there oomea in abruptly the panage relating 
to Deda, upon which some remarks hare been made in page 216.] 
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Thu wotk il ilMqed after the author, Mir Tahir 
iitayiai, son of Siujid Haaao, of Thatta. The author, hie 
father, and gnndfitther, were intintalelj acquainted wiUi the 
afEiin of the Arghuna and Tarkhana, and were dopendante of 
the members of the former Bmily. T&hir Muhammad, indeed, 
dedicates his work to, and writes it at the instigation of, Sh&h 
Muhammad B4g 'Adil Khdn, son of Sh&h Bdg 'Xdil Khan 
Aighnn, governor of Kandahdr. The Tul^atu-l kirdm (p. 74), 
styles Sh4h a Taikh&n, not .an Arghun, and states that it 
was to him that the TMkkri Tdhiri was dedicated. 

The author, indc|>endent of what he says in his rambling pre- 
face of twenty pages, which is replete with the most fulsome adula- 
tion, gives ns several inddental notices of himself and family in 
the course of his work.* Wo learn that in 1015 h. (1606 a.d.), 
when Kan(ii>.har was beleaguered by the Persians, he went to 
Thatta to complete his education, and that he was then twenty- 
five years old. He placed himself under Maul&na lahak, a 
celebrated teacher, who was well instructed in Suf 3 rism by an 
attentive perusal of Shaikh Sa'di, Jfimi, Kh4k&ut, and Anwari. 

His maternal grandfather, 'Umar Shdh, and his son Daiid 
Sehta, Chief of the Pargana of Durbela, afforded such effective 
aid to Humayun, in his flight from Shir Sh4h, that the Emperor 
wrote a document expressive of his satisfaction, and of his deter- 
mination to reward their fidelity with a grant of their native 
district of Durbela, should be succeed in his enterprises and be 

> 8w psgst 63, 78, 86, 139, 167, 884, 328, of the MS. 
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restored to his throne. At the instigation of Mahmud Khdu; 
the goremor of Bhakkar, they were both put to death for this 
injudieioos zeal ; one being sewn np in a hide and thrown into 
the lirer from the battlements of Bhakkar; the other flayed 
alive, and his skin sent, stufied with straw, to Mirzk Sh&h Hasan 
Aighun. The family fled to Ahmadkb&d in Guzerkt. The 
document above alluded to was unfortunately destroyed, when 
Mirzk J&ni Bkg ordered Thatta td be fired on the approach of 
the imperial army. The author, nevertheless, hoped to meet 
with his reward, should it ever be his good fortune to be pre- 
sented to the reigning Emperor Jahangir. In one part of his 
work he calls ’Umar Sh&h by the title of Jdm, from which we 
nuy presume that he was a Samma. D&dd, 'Umar's son, is also 
styled Sehta, and, from a passage in the Extracts, it will be seen 
that J&m Sehta, one of the descendants of the Samma refugees, 
is spoken of as one of the Chiefs of Kach. 

Tahir Muhammad informs us that, notwithstanding all the 
enquiries he made, he was not able to procure any work which 
dealt with the periods of history which he had undertaken to 
write. There might, perhaps, have been .some written in the 
Hindi character, but on that point he was ignorant. This is 
disingenuous, for his early history must be derived from some 
written source, though he does not choose to declare what it was. 
He quotes a poem by Mir Ma’sdm Bhakkari, and is, perhi^ 
indebted to his prose also, but to fio great extent, fqr in deecrib- 
ing the same events, our author is fuller, and his credulity induces 
him to indulge in strange anecdotes, which the other rejects. 
His later history, in which he is very copious, is derived not 
only from his father, who was himself an actor in some of the 
scenes which he describes, but from gather eye-witnesses, as well 
as his own observations. His residence seems to have been 
chiefly at Durbela, but we hear of his being, hot only at Kanda* 
hkr and Thatta, as previously mentioned, bat at Mnltkn and 
Lahore; so that, for a Sindian, we may consider him what 
Froissart calls a “ well-travelled knight." 
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The TarUA-i liikiH yna completed in 1030 h. (1621 A.D.)t in 
the fortieth jear of the anthor’a age. Its style is bad and confiised, 
and oocasionally ambitious. We are told that it is divided into 
ten chapters {UMca) , but they are not numbered beyond the fourth, 
and only seven can be traced altogether. The first, consisting 
of sixteen pages, is devoted to the Sfimia dynasty. The second, 
of ten p^es, to the Samma dynasty. The third, of 30 pages, to 
the Atgh'uns. The fourth and all the others, comprising 172 
pages, to the Tarkhfins — so that it is evident that to them he 
directs his chief attention, bringing their afiairs down to the 
latest period, when Mirzi Ghazi Beg was poisoned at Kandahar, 
in 1021 H. (1612 a.d.), and the power of the Tarkhfins was brought 
to a close even as Jdgirdan — a title they were suffered to retain 
after their entire loss of independance under Mirzfi J&ni B^. We 
have nothing on the subject of the Arab dominion in Sind, and 
the chapters upon the Sumras and Samma form no continuous 
narrative of their transactions. Even the later chapters are very 
deficient in dates, though there is no break in the history of the 
Arghfins and Tarkhfins. Where dates are inserted they are not 
always correct. 

Besides the present history, it would appear from one of the 
Extracts given below, that the author composed another work 
upon some of the Legends of Sind. The name of ** Nasyfini^” is 
not a patronymic, but, as we are informed in the TuJ^aiuA 
kirdm (p. 192), a mere poetical designation, assumed by the 
author. The same passage gives us also some information re* 
specting his descendants. 

This work is rare out of Sind, where it is procurable without 
much difficulty. The Amir of Khmrpur and the Saiyids of 
Thatta have a copy. I* have not met with it anywhere else in 
India, and I believe there is no copy in Europe. Size, quarto 
(12 X 9 inches) containing 264 pages, each of 17 lines. 

> Nttyini, the foegetfol? or which ngnifieo the drcnkra, or, a wokw 

of news f 
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Extoaots. 

The Dcatrudi^i of Ahr, 

From the year of the Hijrf 700 (1300 a.d,), until 843 (1439 a.d.), 
that ia to say, for a period of 143 years, the Hindu tribe of Sumiu ^ere 
the ruleiB of Sind ; and that portion which is now flourishing was then 
a mere waste, owing to the scarcity of water in the Sind or Panjab 
river, which is known by the above name below Bhakkor. ^ No water 
flowed towards those regions, and water is the very foundation of 
all prosperity, 'fhe capital of this ptKjple was the city of Muham- 
mad Tut, which is now depopidaied and is included in Wi^pargana of 
Dirak. Not I alone but many others have beheld these ruins with as- 
tonishment Numbers of the natives of that city, after its destruction, 
settled in ih/efnrgoAa of Sdkura, which was. peopled in the time of 
the Jams of Samma, and there they founded a village to which they 
also gave the name of Muhammad In tlus village resided 

many great men and zamituUn, disciples of the ShaiJeh of Shaikhs 
and defender of the world, Makhdum Shaikh Bahau-d din (Zaka- 
riya) MitU4 Khalifa Sindi^ so well known in Hind, who sprang from 
them and that village. The cause of the min of the above-named 
cify, and of its dependencies, which had flourished between nine 
hundred and a thousand years, was as follows : — Below the town of 
Alor flowed the river of the Panjub, which was indefinitely called 
by the three names of Ilakra, Wlthind, and Ddhan, and by others — 
for its name changes at every village by which it flows. After 
fertilizing the land, the. river pours its waters into tlio ocean, 
Dalu Bai governed the country between the two above-mentioned 
cities (Muhammad Tur and Alor). He was a tyrant and an adul- 
terer : every night he possessed himself of a maiden. From the 
merchants who brought their goods that way in boats fi-om Hind to 
the port of Dewal,* he levied a toil of half their property ; traders 
thus suffered incalculable injury At length, a certain merehant^ 

‘ ly' ^ 

* See A in Apfekbxx upon Mubammad-Tur. 

* Captain McMurdo place:* Dala or Diil6 R&i early in tbe second century of the 
Hijra.— Vosrs. A. 3., Yol I. p. 28. 

« The Tuhfutu-t hirdm (p. 35), rails him Sailfu-l-muhlk, and sajs he was on his 
way to Mecca, and that when he returned thence, he li7cd and died somewhere about 
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reached the place with a vast amount of goods, and was. much 
astonished at this tyrant’s proceedings. When the customs’ officers 
perceived the valuable nature of his merchandise, and found him to 
be a traveller from distant parts, they resolved to exceed their 
usual demands. The merchant had also with him a handmaiden, 
young, and beautiful as tlie full-moon. Wlieii the impious tyrant 
was informed of this, he detennined, according to his odious habit, 
to get her into Ids possession. The traveller, who was a 
wise and God-fearing man. Said to himself that it was impos- 
sible to (‘s<apo from the tyrant with honour and /without 
distress, and hence it would be better to make some bold effort ; in 
which, by God's help, be might succeed, and which would stand re- 
corded on tlie page of destiny until the day of judgment. He prayed 
for and obtained three day's grace to forward the amount of duties 
along with his beautiful damsel. During this time he^ collected a 
number of skilful and expert artizans, men who excelled Farhad in 
piercing mountains, and could close a broach with a rampart like 
Alexander’s. To these men ho gave whatever they desired, ar.d 
rewarded their labour with gold, jewels, and stuffs. His intention 
was to erect a strong embankment above* tlie town of Alor, and turn 
the course of the waters towards Bhakkar. Night after night these 
strong and able workmen laboured to dig a new channel and erect 
an embankment. The river was thus turned from its old course 
and flowed towards Si wan and the Lakki Hills, with such force that 
the merchant was, by God's mercy, <iuickly carried with his ships 
and goods far away beyond the oppressor’s reach. AVhen the people 
of the tyrant’s country awoke in the morning, instead of sever d 
fathoms of water, they found nothing but mud and muddy water. 
All were amazed, and infomied their master of the mode of the 
merchant’s escape, and of the ruin that had come on the country. 
He ordered them to turn the river into its old channel, but they all 
replied that it could not be done now the water had flowed eLe- 

D6ra Ghkzf Kh&n and Sftpur. It is added, that his handmaiden Jamil or Badi’r-I 
Jam&l, bore him two sons, Rattii and Chhatta, whose tonil^s, with that of the fall er. 
stand near Ratta, which in olden times was a large city in Dalu Uafs territory, <»f 
which the restiges still remain. 

* [The text says jy but this is an obvious blunder.] 
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where. The B4jd’B regret and repentance were all too late. When 
the evil ia done, oh fool ! what availa your regret ? Stuff not cotton 
in your ears, but be alert— sleep not at the hour of action.^ In 
short the scarcity of water soon caused the grass and the fields to 
wither, and death laid its grasp on men and cattle, but the tyrant 
paused not in his evil oareer, until his crimes destroyed both him- 
self and his people. 

Dutructim of Brahmandhdd. 

It is related by old historians that this Dalu fi&i had a brother 
called Chhata' Amrani, whom it had pleased God to dispose, from 
his youth upwards, to virtue. Amrani often remonstrated with his 
brother against his evil ways, but without success ; he, therefore, 
left his countiy and applied himself to the study of the Kur&n. 
When, having learned the holy book by heart, he returned to his 
home, his friends urged him much to marry ; but he was displeased 
with their wicked ways, and therefore refused. His relatives 
repudiated and derided him, exclaiming that he had turned Turk, 
that is to say, Musulman, and woidd next be going to Mecca to 
marry the daughter of some great man there. Amram^s star was in 
the ascendant, and his heart inclined to God, so their taunts took 
effect on him, and he resolved to proceed to the Kaa’ba. When he 
reached the place of his destination, he beheld a woman standing 
with a loaf in her hand. After he had looked at her several times 
the maiden perceived him and asked him what he sought in that 
town. Ho replied, that by her means, he hoped to be able to read 
the Kuran. She told him that the daughter of a certain venerable 
man was much better acquainted than herself with the holy book, 
and was in the habit of teaching many young girls, and that if hC 
changed his dress and attended upon ^er with the girls, he might 
obtain the wish of his heart. Amr&ni answered that all would be 
accomplished through her kindness. He made her a small present, 
and joined the scholars. After a time ho became again perfect 
in the Kuran, when, one day, a woman came to sec the teacher, who 

* [The word if here and in a few other places w ritten but as frequently 
CKhaUf and this is nearer the Tuhfatu-I Kir&m, which has ** Chhot^*^ It is proba- 
bly the Hindi word, and signifies that be was the younger brother.] 
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was also skilled in astrology. The visitor said : ** I have a young 
daughter whom I wish to marry to a certain person ; pray see if the 
match will prove a happy one ; for if not, I will wed my daughter 
elsewhere.” The fates were consulted, a favourable answer was 
returned, and the woman departed. Ghhata who, in woman’s dis- 
guise, had been taught by the fair sage, without her Knowing his 
sex, now said that, as she could ascertain other people’s destiny, 
he begged she would also consult the stars on her own account, and 
find out who should be her husband. “ This enquiry,” she replied, 
** will be very pleasing to me ; up to this moment I have never 
thought of what concerns myself.” The fates were again consulted, 
and the answer aich she delivered was : “ a person called Ghhata 
will come from Sind, and I shall be given unto him.” Amrani 
asked if the person had as yet left Sind, and proceeded towards 
Mecca or not. She answered, that he had arrived in the city. 
“ Whei’e is he?” “In this house,” was the reply, “ xnd you are 
he.” Ghhata left off questioning and began to read. 

The girl informed her mother of these events. The relatives gave 
their consent, and the two were united. Amrani dwelt there some 
time, after which he returned to his own country to Pdin-wah 
where his brother rul^,* Between Ghhata and his wife Futimu, in 
their devotion to God, nothing was concealed, and they looked upon 
each other with fond affection. One day Ghhata’s brother sent him 
away on some business, with the intention of getting a look at his 
wife in his absence. Tliis virtuous woman was in her bath, and 
there the wicked mar saw her. At the same moment, Fatima and 
Ghhata, who was far away, became cognizant of this fact. Ghhata 
immediately returned, and, abandoning his relatives, left the country 
with his wife, and proclaimed that whoever remained in tlio city 
would ignominiously perish. The very night they left, destruction 
hovered over the city, but was kept off by the watching of an old 
widow, who was spinning. The second night they were saved by 
the watching of Qunigir,’ but on the third night, whicli was the 
time appointed for the destruction of those wicked people, the whole 

» Or, more probably, ** BahmaTjwa;’' in the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm the place is named 
Bhkmhara, or Brahmkn&bkd. c nor.^ supra, p. ISO. 

* r Y - -C In the Tuh/atu-l Kirdm 
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place was swallowed up by the earth, — ^men, buildiiigii and all,~^ 
the only sign of them left was a minaret, which stands tbm to this 
day. Chhata Amraui and his wife Fatima reached in safety the 
town of Siwistan, which is now known as Siwan. There he passed 
his days in prayer and worship. When he left this transitory 
dwelling-place to seek a wished-for and eternal home beyond the 
chambers of death, as during his life-time, he had performed 
miracles, and his prayers had been granted, so was it still after his 
decease. Whoever approached his shrine obtained the wish of his 
heart. His tomb is to be found in the city of Siwan ; many people 
flock to it on Fridays, and place full belief in its powers. 

The Dynasty of Siimra. 

Be it known to wise and intelligent men who can solve knotty 
points, that the history of this ignorant Hindu tribe has been related 
by old chroniclers as follows: — "‘Eveiy man of them considered 
himself a chief and leader, but ’Umar Sumra was their ruler. It is 
not known over how long a period his reign extended; but in all 
his years this chieftain, unworthy of his sacred name,* practiced 
unworthy acts. He was in the habit of laying violent hands on the 
females of his subjects. Among other married women he seized a 
beautiful woman named Marui, who belonged to the tribe of tlie 
Maniis,* who resided near the forts of ’Umar-kot. She had been 
betrothed to a person named Phog,’ but was, by her parents, when 
her beauty had developed itself, united to another of her relatives. 
Phog laid a complaint before ’Umar, — I have given uj) all hope,” 
said he, “of obtaining her, but she is well fitted for your own 
harem. If you could but once sec her, you would never wish to part 
from her again.” This speecli of that dweller in the desert induced 
the cliieftain to change his dress, and to mount an active camel,^ 
fleet as the wind, on which he repaired to the woman’s residence. 
He was captivated at first sight, and remained there some days. At 

^ Alluding of course to the Khalif *Umar. 

» Wanderers of the. desert. 

* [The text has t * . /i **Nabab6k,” but Sir H. Elliot has substituted “Phog** 

in the translation. His authority for this change is not cited.] 

* [The text has but immediately afterwards the animal ia 
so that a camel, not a horse, must be intended by the word.] 
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length, finding an opportunity, he placed the woman on his own 
camel, and returned to the seat of his government. But all praise 
to the virtue and chastity of Marui, for though gold and jewels, 
robes and apparel were offered her, and though she was made to 
taste of severity and anger, nothing could induce her to listen to his 
proposals* ‘^In what creed,” said she, ‘‘is it considered lawful 
that we should, for the sake of a little brief authority and worldly 
riches, which avail us not when all is over, put aside the duty 
owing to a husband, and thus at last, heap . infamy on our lieads. 
The tenderness of her language took effect on the abductor : for a 
year he detained her and beheld her fidelity. He ^hen sent for her 
husband and returned her to him, with as much gold and jewels as 
he could give, and told him of his wife’s chastity. Doubt, however, 
remained in the husband’s mind ; he kept aloof from her, and con- 
stantly addressed reproaches to her. ’Umar was one day infonned 
of this conduct, of the doubts which the husband retained of Marui’s 
chastity, and the disgrace which was thus reflected on himself. An 
army was ordered to attack and plunder the tribe, but they fled on 
receipt of the news. When the fact became known, he (’Umar) said 
** Why does the husband of this chaste woman seek to distress her, 
and in suspicion of a wrong which has not been committed, why 
does he injure both her and his ruler, causing a personal and general 
scandal — instigating all this disturbance.” That paragon of fidelity , 
comforted the women of her family, and, strong in her own virtue, 
went to ’Umar and spoke as follows : “ You are the lord of this 
country. If before this you had not conceived such designs, yon 
would not have entailed such disgrace on yourself and on me ; but. 
you have kept a man’s wife confined for a twelvemonth in your 
own house, and after exposing her to suspicion, have sent her away. 
What wonder is there then that people, who know not right from 
wrong, should entertain doubts, and what wonder if her husband kill 
her through jealousy. The redress were worse tlian the fault itself, 
should you punish the oppressed family. Consider youi own errors, 
be just, and say at whose door lies the blame.” This was said with 
so much earnestness that it took effect. ’Umar, ashamed of his mi»*- 
deeds, recalled his army, and caused the husband to be brought to 
his presence, when he sought by an oath, according to the Hindu 
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custom, to remove all doubt from bis mind. But that pattern of 
excellence anticipated him, and urged that she was the proper 
person to take the oath, for thus the foul stain would be washed 
away from herself and from her whole family. So it was settled 
that a fire should be kindled and an iron heated therein. As soon 
as the fire burned and flames like lightning issued from the iron, the 
woman raised it, and came out pure from the trial, and in the eyes 
of the Hindus all stain on her honour was removed. The thought 
now entered ’Umar’s mind that it was not easy to clear himself of the 
guilt of the abduction. God is just ; injustice pleaseth him not, and 
never has he, nor will he ever, disgrace any but the guilty. This 
cruel obstinate husband, thought he, has abased me in the eyes of 
the world; is it not better that I should pass through the fiery 
ordeal and trutli be brought to the light of day I He did as resolved. 
Glory to God who maketh truth to triumph I Not a hair of his 
head or a thread of his garments was singed, and he issued scathless 
from the raging flames — which consume alike friend and foe. ’Umar 
and the relatives of the virtuous wife, whom idle talkers had calum- 
niated and reviled, were now raised in public opinion ; the doubts, 
which day and night had tormented the husband, vanished, and his 
unkind treatment ceased.^ 

Account of this event a$ related in the presence of the Emperor 

Akbar. 

When the powerful Nawab Mirza Ehan-i Eh^4n bad made him' 
self master of Tatta, he summoned to his presence the great men of 
the countiy, and amongst others selected the most noble of them, 
Mirza Jani Beg Tarkhan, ’Ariz of the Tarkhanfa, to be presented at 
tbe ooiui of bis majesty, and he proceeded thither with a party of 
Bindi friends'. At an in^rview the conversation happened to turn 
upon M&rut, which induced the Emperor to enquire of J£ni Beg the 
particulars of this story. The latter replied that he had with him 
a poet named Muxfm, conversant with both Persian and Sindi, 
who was well acquainted with the whole story, and whom he would 
send for if permitted to do so. Mirzd JIni Beg himself was per- 

^ This popular legend is given in a different form by Lt Burton, from the mstrical 
version current in the eoontry.^-^^uuM, pp. 107*1 U. 
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fectly infomed of fdl the circumstances, but he wished to bring the 
poet to the notice of his mcyesty. The bard was introduced, but ive 
knew so little of the case, that, contrary to the fact, he said the 
heroine had a child by that tyrant, misnamed ’Umar.' His Highness 
was much displeased at this misrepresentation, and the bard with- 
drew crestfallen. Janf Beg then related the story correctly, and some 
of the auditors repeated verses in the Sindi language in praise of the 
M^i. The late Mir Saiyid Ma*sam Bhakkari, of blessed memory, has 
recorded in verse the story of Sassai and Pannu and called his work 
** Husn 0 N^,” (beauty and coquetry) ; Mir Abu-1 E&sim, (son of 
Sbih Abu-1 Kasim, son of Sh4h Kasim Arghun) has likewise versi- 
fied the stoiy of Ghanesar and Lild and called it ** Ghanesar 
I also have written (these legends) in prose and named my work 
0 Niyaz” (coquetry and supplication). May men of genius 
view it favourably I* 

History of Ganga and *Umar Sumra. 

I write for the information of men of enlightened minds, — friends 
to literature, and delighting in the sweets of learning. A maiden 
named Gangd, of the tribe of Tamim, had been betrothed to ’Umar. 
The latter happened to see her at a time when the spring of youth 
had not filled the cup of her beauty, and the unopened bud of her 
cheeks was as yet without fragrance. She did not please him, and 
his heart was averse to her, so he relinquished all thought of making 
her his wife, and gave permission that she should bo united to any 
one they chose. ’Umar Tamim, a relative of the girl’s, and a bom- 
panion of ’Umar Sumra, without whom the latter never drank (or 
eat), became her husband. After a few years, this unopened bud» 
fanned by the zephyr of youth, became a very stem of blooming 
roses. She imported such fragrance to the breeze, that fascination 
penetrated the core of every heart. 

' In allusion to the Khalifa 'Umar, better known to us as Omar. It is to be 
obsenred that ibe author throughout spelb the Hindi's name with an ain 
[Amarkot is also generallj written 'Unarkot.] 

* The Tukf 9 tu-l Kirdm (p. 74) sajs that Mir Tkhir is here in error, the real 
author being Idr&bt B4g. 

> The Tuhfiiiu-l Kirdm (p. SI) says that Muhammad Tihir's ifds o is in 

Terse and relates to the story of Miurdl. Zamlri has written a poem of the same 
Utle. 
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One day, when the washenuan had put out her clothes to dry near 
the road, the ..liief happened to pass by the scented garments. 
Sucli perfume hung in the breeze that for miles it entered thfe brains 
of the wayfarers. Tlie scent of the musk caused blood to flow from 
his nostrils, and he wondered whose garments these could be. He 
enquired of the washerman, and ascertained, after a good deal of 
trouble, as the man had been ordered not to mention the owner’s 
name, that they belonged to a certain woman married to ’Umar 
Tamim, and whom his highness had formerly rejected. Longing 
and regret now took possession of his soul, and so great was his 
fascination that ho proceeded to the woman’s house, intending, if 
the master should not be within, to delight his eyes and heart with 
a glimpse of that heart-enthralling creature. The husband was not 
.at home. Deceivers employ many stratagems, so ’Umar foimd 
nothing better than to pretend that he had discharged an arrow at 
some pigeons, and only entered the house to pick one up. The fair 
lady, who knew nothing of all this, being suddenly disturbed, rose 
to screen herself from view, and enquired what the intruder sought, 
but the latter obtained what he had come for and departed. A 
dart of love from the bow of her eyebrows had pierced his heart 
and he writhed like a wounded snake. The love which had sud- 
denly been implanted in the innermost recesses of his heart dis- 
turbed him BO much that he threw himself madly on his couch, 
abandoned food, drink, and sleep, and spoke to no one. His ministers 
were much astonished at this conduct, but having learned the cause 
of it, they respectfully informed him that the difficulty could very 
easily bo overcome; that he should be of good cheer and not grieve. 
The ministers agreed that it was necessary, by some means, to sepa- 
rate the Woman from her husband, a.id bring her to their master’s 
palace. To further this scheme, it was settled by these godless men 
that ’Umar shoidd make a show of more than usual cordiality and 
affection to that young man. The husband was astonished at these 
unwonted demonstrations, and one day asked his confidential fnends 
what could be the object of them. Being all in the plot, they 
answered that a wish seemed to have entered the chieftain’s mind to 
give him his sister in maniage, and by this connection, bind him 
more closely to himself in the bonds of fraternity and love, tor he 
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was higUy pleased with his services, and placed great reliance on 
him. ’Umar Tamim heedlessly believed this falsehood ; he was 
transported with delight by these tidings, which ought to have 
saddened him, and he expanded like a rose, so that his robe 
could scarcely contain him. The simpleton dreamed not that 
his friends w:ere foully conspiring to deprive him of his wife. 
One day the friends m§t. Wine, that source of so much evil, 
was administered in such quantities to the unhappy husband, who 
had not strength to bear it, that he quite lost all mastery over 
himself. The associate- perceived that they would never find an 
opportimity more favourable for the execution of their designs, 
BO in furtherance of their scheme, they spoke to this foolish and 
helpless being of that impossible marriage. At length, he agreed 
that he would divorce his present wife, in order to obtain that 
higher object of his wishes ; and he did so. The plotters having 
so* far succeeded, now told him that this divorce alone was not suffi- 
cient, that he must offer the woman as tribute to ’Umar. The 
drunkard hesitated not to give away his cast-off wife. Then, as a 
finish to the business, he himself was turned out of the assembly, and 
his wife conveyed to the house of him who had instigated this vile 
proceeding. On the morrow, when the husband shook off the sleep of 
intoxication, he thought of his spouse, and remembered the sad events 
of the past day. Then, uttering cries of grief, he rent his garments, 
and proceeded to Dehli to lay a complaint before ’Al&u-d din Sultin. 

The people of this countiy relate, that when the husband laid his 
complaint before the Sultdn, this guardian of justice sent that very 
night an order to ’Umar to appear before him, stating that if he came 
and satisfied the complainant, he might escape punishment, other- 
wise, an avenging force should be sent to plunder and overrun the 
country, and his wives and children ^ould fall a prey to the 
soldiery. ’Umar prepared to depart the moment the messenger 
arrived. After a journey of some days, he reached the royal pre- 
sence, and *made numerous offerings. When the complainant and 
defendant were confronted, the Sultiln’s anger rose to such a pitch 
that he caused the guilty man to be thrown into a prison to end 
his days, in order that his fate might be a salutary warning to all 
wicked doers. For a long time he suffered in prison, but at length 
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obtained his liberty through the intercession pf his friends^ on the 
pAyment of a heavy fine, and by binding himself to pay an annual 
tribute. He now returned to Sind, and from that time the rulers 
of this country have been tributary to the kings of Hind. ’Umar 
soon forgot his imprisonment and sufferings, and stretched forth the 
hand of tyranny over the people of Samma, the ancient tenants 
of the soil. Many families were driven by his exactions to abandon 
the land of their birth and seek refuge in Each,' which lies between 
Guzer&t and Sind, and this land by God’s mercy they have occupied 
to the present day. 


The dynasty of Samma. 

Old story tellers relate that when God resolved to destroy the 
people of Sumra (who occupied the city of Muhammad Tur and its 
vicinity, where ruin had followed the erection of the hand of Alor) 
so utterly that not a sign of them should be left in the land, he 
decreed that their lives should be passed in the commission of un- 
worthy acts and of crimes. Young and old became intent on 
violence and mischief. They belonged to the Hindu faith, yet they 
ate the flesh of buffalos, although bating the flesh of the cow is held 
in abhorrence according to that religion. The labouring classes and 
landholders of the Sammas also held the same belief, yet never drank 
wine without partaking of a young buffalo calf. One of these 
animals was taken openly and forcibly by the Sumras from the 
house of a Samma at a time when the latter had gone out, and the 
wine oup passed freely. When the owner returned, his wife 
taunted him with what had occurred; To-day,” said she, *^they 
have seized a young buffalo to roast, and to-morrow they ivill take 
away your women in the same disgraceful way. Either give us, 
your wives, freely to these men or quit the place.” This person 
was a man of rank and honour ; so collecting his friends and re- 
latives, he raised a great cry and sallied forth. A number of the 
people of Siimra were assembled at the time ; he fell on this body 
and killed several of them ; then, packing up all his valuables, he 
set out for Each with as many of his relatives as could accompany 
him. 

^Tkstoxthtt ••Kanj.*’] 
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They had hardly reached the Bann, or desert, which exisnda 
from the ocean between the countries of Sind and Guser&t, when a 
{M)werful army of Sumras overtook them and tried to pacify them, 
bat the fugitives dreaded them too much to have any wish to letom. 
Fighting commenced, and many fell on both sides. The fugittves 
nevertheless reached the land of Each, which was occupied by the 
tribe of Ch4wara, and they settled there in the desert with their 
properfy. After a time, when they had ascertained who were the 
chiefs in those parts, they represented to them that they were 
numerous and had come there for protection, that they craved a 
portion of land to cultivate, the produce of which would suffice for 
their wants, and free the community from all expense on their 
account. A small tract of uncultivated land was given to them by 
the Ghiwaras under the conditions that whatever grain they grew 
thereon should be theirs, but that all the grass should be sent into 
the government forts, as the former would suflSce for them. The 
agreement was entered into, and the land was brought into culti- 
vation. 

It appears that finally the settlers became masters of the soil by 
the following stratagem, For some years after their immigration, 
they went on settling and cultivating the land faithfully, according 
to treaty ; they sending the grass grown on their lands to the forts 
cf the chiefs of this country of desert and hills.* Whm they had 
g* ^ > firm footing and become thoroughly acquainted with the state 
oi \e country and the resources of its chiefs, it appeared to them 
that, it, with one accord, they managed their affidrs with discretion, 
they might succeed in getting the upper hand. They therefore 
resolved to put into execution some carefully matured stratagem for 
this purpose. This was the plan: that in every cart-load of hay 
two armed men should be concealed and sent into the fortress. 
Five hundred loads formed the yearly contribution. This hay was 
now conveyed in that number of carts ; in each were concealed two 
armed men, and a third sat on the top ; so that about fifteen hundred 
iben were all sent off together, and those who remained ovtride 
held themselves in readiness and listened for the shouts of the otbeis. 
At the fort gate was always kept a learned astrologer, whose dafy 

‘ JWj c-.&J 
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it was, from time to time, to warn the guards of coming events. As 
soon as the leading carts reached the entrance, the astrologer dis- 
covered that raw meat was concealed in them and proclaimed it 
with loud cries. The guardians of the gate jumped up and drove 
their spears into the hay in such a manner that the points entered 
the breasts of the enterprising youths within. But, oh, the heroism 
they displayed! As the spears were withdi*awn they wiped the 
bloody points with their clothes, so that not a speck of blood ap- 
peared upon them ; and all the day that truthful soothsayer was 
disbelieved, no furthei search was made, and all the. carts entered 
the fort.. When night came on, these resolute men. both witliin and 
without the walls prepared for action as had been previously con- 
certed. Sword in hand, those who were inside fell upon the com- 
mandant of the fort and slew him. They then beat the drums to 
announce their triumph. Tlieir friends without, hearing the signal, 
and knowing all was right, rushed at the gate and smote every one 
of its defenders who had the bravery to resist them. So great was 
the carnage, that words cannot describe it.' 

Thus the country which lies along the sea became subject to the 
people of the Samma,* and their descendants are dominant there to 
this day. Raf Bhara and Jam Sihta, the Rajas of both Great and 
Little Kach, are descended from the Samma tribe. Among these 
people the tfka is conferred upon the Rai. When one of the Jams 
of Little Kach dies, another is appointed in his place, but the 
sovereignty and the t(ka arc not bestowed upon him until such times 
as the Raf of Great Each dies. When a successor has been ap- 
pointed be is obeyed by all ; and all those who assemble to appoint 
the Raf present, to him horses, honorary dresses, and many other 
things, according to ancient custom. Whenever a well or a tank is 
dug in either of the divisions of Kach, the Chawaras — formerly the 
masters of the soil, now the ryots — arc consulted and brought to 
approve of the project before it is carried into execution. 

‘ The scene of this stratagem was Gdntri, in Eachh, of which the remarkable 
ruins arc well worthy of a visit. — Sec Journal Astatic Soeiity of Benyal, Feb. 1838, 

p. 102. 

* Respecting the Samma migration tu this province, see Dr, Bumes' Eist, of Cutch^ 
Introduction, pp. xi , aiv. 
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I. Strange cmtonie of the Trilee, 

Be it known to men of enlightened minds that these people had 
many strange customs, such as the strong branding the stamp of 
slaveiy upon the shoulders of the weak. As an instance of this, a 
man named Duda Sumra attempted to enslave his own brothers, 
and when any one of them resisted, sought meazis to kill him. Such 
was the prevailing stupidity of these people, that whenever they 
placed themselves in the barber’s hands, they had the nails of their 
hands and feet extracted by the roots, and this violent process caused 
such distress, that they lost all recollection for a time. A sensible 
man one day enquired why they inflicted such tortures on them- 
selves. They replied, that there was this wide difference between 
them and other people, that they did what others could not.‘ The 
clothes which they had onoe worn were never again put on. To 
wear them a second time would have been held highly improper. A 
woman who had brought forth a child was no longer allowed to share 
her husband’s bed. At length, one of them, a fond and clever wife, 
becoming pregnant, revolved in hef mind that, after the birth of 
the child, she would lose the society of her husband, and that she 
must therefore think of some means to convince him that childbirth 
did not render a female impure, and to banish all such ideas from his 
mind. This was her plan : whatever clothes her husband took off 
she gave to the washerman, with orders to wash them most care- 
fully. One day the husband took a bath, and asked for cloths 
wherewith to dry his limbs. He was supplied with some of those 
which had been washed and put aside. These appeared to him so 
unusually soft, that he enquired what kind of fresh cloth it was. 
His wife told him, and he so much approved of what she had done, 
that he declared his intention of wearing washed clothes for the 
future. The wife, on hearing this, exclaimed that such also was the 
condition of women; why, then, should men cast them off? The 
husband abandoned both of the^e foolish practices, and all the tribe 
followed his example. 

> The Tuhfatthl Kirdm (p. 36) ascribes to them a moie piobable answer, rii., 
that the chiefs alone did it to distinguish them from their inferiors, It is curious 
that Birdnf ascribes to Indian chiefs the Chinese practice of allowing their nails to 
grow so that it might be understood thej had the means of bring without manual 
Ubour. Jf. Uimo%r$ wr T /nrfr, p. 288. 
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All that remain of them at the present day are good Muham- 
madans and God-fearing men; so much so, that Darwesh p&dd, 
Mf&i HamtU and Mi4n Ism4il Sumra, who were among the chief men 
of the town of Akham, in the Pargana of Sam&witi, entertained five 
hundred students of the Euran, in the college, feeding and clothing 
them all, for the love of God, at their own expense. The late Mirzd 
Muhammad Bflti Tarkhan, notwithstanding his parsimony and 
economy,’ which will be described when I speak of him, gave 
away, in charity, the produce of his husbandry. His collectors once 
complained to him, that a certain darwesh, not content with having 
tilled every bit of land in the district, sought to appropriate all 
their lord’s possessions to his own use. Find therefore, said they, 
some other employment for the present cultivators. The Mirza 
replied: ^^that he should till my lands is but little, were be to 
drive a plough over my head, I should deem it a favour.” Fakirs, 
widows,^ and the poor were the recipients of his bounty. A well- 
provided table was at all hours spread for his guests, — ^but he himself 
constantly fasted. When the hour came to break the fast, a barley- 
loaf, without salt, constituted his only food. A guest coming to him 
one day, a sumptuous meal was ordered for him, but the guest did 
not partake of it Why,” asked the Mfrza, “ do you not like the 
food ? ” “I wish,” replied the stranger, “ to eat off the same 
plate with your majesty.” “Oh, what happiness,” exclaimed the 
latter. When evening came, he bid his guest to come and share with 
him the barley-loaf— that being all his meal. “ Oh,” said the man, 
“I thought your own meal would have been better than what you 
gave your guests ; this was the cause of my indiscretion, but pray 
pardon me ; I am satisfied to partake of the former repast*.’ The 
host replied : “ Tes, the dainty repast is best suited to your taste, the 
mere loaf is plenty for mine ; for it is no light task to conquer the 
flesh and abjure the world — ^the world, that faithless creature, that 
slays her husband and devours her sons-in-law. No true man will 
give her a place in his heart. To'do so is the act of the mean-spirited. 
Benounce the faitliless harlot in the four extremities of the universe, 
and cleanee the skirt of your robe from all desire of her.” 
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Rdigioui'meii lore not ike world, 

For they leek not women. 

If you are bound in the cbaine of a wonuuif 
Boaft not again of your manlineia. 

Have you not read in the ancient book, 

What befel Hueain and Hasan, owing to a woman ? 

A woman, be she good or bad, should be thus treated ; 

Press your foot upon her neck. 

Depopulation of the country of the Siimrae. 

When through the tyranny of Dalu the river of the town of Alor 

became dry, the passage of the river of the Panjab came to be made 
near Siwdn, and that town, which is stiU flourishing, became populated. 
The want of water ruined the lands of the tribe of Sumra, and the 
tyranny of Dudd Sumra drove many complaining to the Sultan 
’Alau-d din, at Delhi. Tliis monarch sent back with them a powerful 
army, under the command of the royal general named Salar. The men 
of Sumra prepared themselves to die, and sent off their children in 
charge of a minstrel, to be placed under the protection of Ibra Ibranf* 
This Ibra was one of the very' Sammas who had fled from the persecu- 
tions of the men of Svimra, and had made themselves masters of 
Kach in the manner which has been related above. It is a custom of 
these people to hold in high respect their minstrels, such as the 
Katriyas, the Charans, the Doras and the Marats (?). After the 
departure of their families, numerous engagements took place between 
the men of Sumra and the Sultan’s army. Sahar Sultani, the 
Sumra commander, was slain in the flcld of battle, and the remainder 
sought safety in flight. The royal army advanced in pursuit of the 
women and children. From the capital, Muhammad Tur, to Each 
they proceeded march by march, digging every night a deep trench 
round their camp, thiough fear of their foes.’ Such was the extent 
of these trench^, that, to this day, great pools still remain. When 
thoy reached the confines of Each, Ibra Samma, the ruler of the 
country, fought stoutly in defence of the children and fugitives, but 
fell at last in tho field. The women, whose countenances no stranger 
had ever beheld, were now siurounded on all sides. These virtuous 
women saw that the royal army had come to carry them into captivity, 
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and that there was no refuge for them but in God’s mercy ; then, 
raising their hands in supplication, they exclaimed : ** We have no 
other help, oh God I but in thee. Cause this mountain to protect us, 
poor helpless creatures, and save us from the hands of our cruel enemies.” 
The prayer of these women was heard by Him, the nearest and 
dearest friend : the rock burst asunder, and showed openings, through 
which they all entered, and before the enemy could reach the spot 
they were all hidden; but fragments of their garments remained 
without, showing where they had passed. Tlie pursuers were struck 
with awe, and retraced their steps. That mountain, and traces (of 
this event) may be seen to this day, in the land of Kach. In short, 
as no man was left in Sind, among the Sumras, of sufficient power 
to govern the country, the Samma people set to work to cultivate 
new territories on another part of the river. 

The Sammas, after the expulsion of the tribe of Sumra, found 
the town of Sdmul-dhdd^ 

* 

After the destruction of the power of the above-named tribe the 
d}Tiasty of the Samma. ruled from the beginning of the year 843 h. 
(1439 A.D.) until the date of the total ruin of Sind.* The Samma 
people, who had been subject to the Sumras in the days of their rule, 
founded a town and fort below the Makali mountain. The former 
they called Samui,* and tlio latter Taghurabad, of which Jam Taghur 
had laid the foundation, Vmt had left unfinished.® Other towns 
and villages, still flourishing, were also built by them, — but the 
spots cultivated during the dominion of the former masters of the 
soil soon ran to waste for want of water. Lands hitherto barren, 
were now carefully cultivated ; there was hardly a span of ground 
untilled. The divisions into suhas and parfj^anas, which are main- 
tained to tlic present day in the province of Tatta^ were made by 

^ The text says 840 n. (1445 A.D.),biit it was stated above that tbc Sdmra dpastj 
closed in 84 3 H . And again nt p. 5 i of the original, it is stated that the Samma dynasty 
lasted 84 yearr., closing with the establishment of Shfih Husain Arghdn'a power in 
927 H. (1^21 A.D.), the invasion of his father in 921 h. counting for nothing. We muat, 
therefore, necessarily assume 843 H. to bo the correct reading, incorrect as it is in. fact. 

• [The name is here written “ Ski."] 

* See Appendix respecting these places. Taghur&bad is in other works called 
Tughlikhb&A 
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these people. When the labour and skill of each indiyidnal had 
brought the land to this state of prosperity, Jam Nanda bin B^biniya 
was acknowledged by all, great and small, as their chief, and re- 
ceived the title of Jim, which is the name of honour among these 
people. Such splendour spread over what had been but dreaiy 
solitudes, that it seemed as if a new world had sprung into existence. 
Before his time, there was nothing worthy of being recorded, 
but his reign was remarkable for its justice and an increase of 
Muhammadanism. I have omitted none of the events which oc- 
curred in his reign and in after years, as they have been related 
to me by old residents of those parts. This chieftain passed 
his days and nights in devotion. He permitted no one man to 
tyrannise over another ; the poor were so happy that all the day long 
his name was on their lips. Peace and security prevailed to such an 
extent, that never was this prince called upon to ride forth to battle, 
and never did a foe take the field against him. When, in the 
morning, he went, as was his custom, to his stables to look at his 
horses, he would caress them, kiss their feet, and exclaim : “ Heaven 
forbid that an invader approach my dominions, or that it ever be my 
fate to saddle these animals, and engage in war ! May God keep 
every one happy in his place I 

The foundation of Tatta. 

After he had dwelt some time in the city of 8d(, the thought 
entered his mind td build, at some auspicious moment, a new town, 
where happiness might remain for ever. Brahmans and astrologers 
having settled a lucky day, and having sought a spot in the neighbour- 
hood of Samui, they selected an eligible place, where now stands the 
city of Tatta, apd there, with the assent of the Jam, the foundation 
was laid. A division of the land having been made, mansions and 
howm were constructed. In truth, at such a fortunate moment was 
the foundation of this place laid, that trouble and affliction have 
never visited its inhabitants. Contented with what they possess, 
they carry on their affairs in luxury and ease. The cheerfulness and 
happiness which reigns among these people has never yet been, nor 
ever will be found elsewhere. Each month has several '/da for 
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them ; the first Friday after the new moon, th^ oa)l in their Sindi 
language, Mdk^fokra Jim*a. Snch a crowd of men and women 
flock, on this day, to the Makali monntain, that there is sctuoe room 
to stand. It has become a custom, among many classes, to oonnder 
the similar festival of Mdh-pahra Scmdr—or the first Monday in 
each month— a great day for making pilgrimages. The pleaBore cf 
visiting each other, indnoea them to go in large parties, taking with 
them abundance of sweet river water and food such as they can 
afford. The day is spent in amusements, and visits to the shrines. 
The reason why they take water with them is. that the rain-water 
found in the tanks contiguous to the tombs is brackish, owing to the 
nitrous nature of the soil, and consequently, though fit for oblations, is 
not fit to drink. When evening puts a close to these pleasures, they 
seek their own ab^e. Besides the shrine of the Shaikb of Shaikhs, 
Shaikh Patta, there are some ten or twelve other places, where 
darweahes perform their dance. These excitable men often work 
themselves into such a state of holy ecstacy, that they cast themselves 
on the rocks of the mountain of Makali ; but by the blessing of their 
learned doctors and teaduirs, no hapi befalls them. This cnstcnn, 
however much opposed to the laws of Islam, has been transmitted 
from generation to generation, and all the attempts of wise teachers 
and just governors have never succeeded in putting a stop to it. 
More wonderful still, is the fact that, during the rainy months, only 
a few showers fall on the mounts. At its summit is a pond, which 
they call “ Kira tal,” or sweet tank ; so long as the water of the 
heavens fills it, men and women of all classes, Hindus and Musnl* 
mdns, crowd there from morning till night; there they cook their 
meals, and feast, What 'id, what wedding can ever boast of so 
numerous an attendance ? He alone, who has seen tmd tasted of 
these pleasures, can understand this 1 The custom has long prevailed 
among these people, and what time has sanctioned they never 
rtlinquiah. Other nations possess greater wealth, and greater skill ; 
but such light-beartedness and contentment, as to labour for one day 
and repose for the rest of the week, to have but moderate desires 
and enjoy boundless ease, this has been reserved for the people of 
Tatta alone. 
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'Bkvation of Daryd Khdn by Jdm Nanda, toko had purchased him 

from Lakzhir. 

When J&m Nanda, son of BAbiniya had to the gratification of his 
friends, become the occupant of the throne of Tatta, he embellished 
the new city and ruled with so much justice and moderation that 
every citizen found happiness at his own hearth. 

** That spot is Elysium where oppression comes not 
Where no one interferes with another." 

One day he went out to hunt, taking with him his ministex: Lakzhir.* 
The latter had with him a young slave named Kabula, to whom was 
entrusted the care of his master's drinking-water. This boy was in 
realty the son of a Saiyid, but having fallen into captivity, he had 
been purchased by the minister. The Jam, l)eooming ♦'"'rsty during 
the chase, called for water. His own water-carrier not being on the 
spot, the minister ordered his boy to fill a cup for the king. The 
lad, young in years but old in wisdom, filled the cup and threw in 
it some small blades of grass. The JAm put down the cup, and 
asked him what grass had to do in drinking water. The slave 
replied ; ** I saw your highness was very thirsty, and I feared lest 
you should drink too large a quantity and suffer from it in riding; 
I therefore put in the water these small obstacles^ that you might 
drink in moderation.” There was nothing so wonderful in this, but 
the boy^B destiny befriended him, and the JAm was much pleased. 
He took Eabdla from the minister and made him one of his personal 
attendants. Day by day his affection for the youth increased, and 
finding him poBsessed of sufficient abilities to administer the affairs 
of the kingdom, or even to govern one, he soon conferred upon' him 
the title of Mubarak KhAii and employed him in all difficult matters. 
He loved him better than his own children and relatives. The JAm 
had many good men around him such as Wazir DilshAd, who in the 
year 912 h. (1606 a.i>.) carried hk victorious arms from Tatta as far as 
the city of ITch, yet MubArak carried off from all of them the ball of 
good fortune, and was honoured by the king with the management of 
the affiiirs of the State in preference to his own son, JAm Piroz. He 
brought the ooontiy, from MultAn to the borders of KandahAr and 

‘ The M/aiu-l Kkdm (p. 40} ii doubtful about the real same, seji^ b 
“ LahaAdir/* or “ Lahgir.” 
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from Each to Makran, into such subjection, that if at midnight one 
of his officers carried an order to any of the Zaminddfi and Bumyas 
of these territories, it was instantly and gratefully obeyed. Such 
was the terror of his name in these turbulent provinces, that a 
pregnant woman miscarried if she heard of his approacsh. So far 
had spread the fame and dread of his incursions, that the words — 
Silence, the terrible chieftain is coming,’’ were enough to stop the 
crying of a wayward cliild. * 

^Vhen at length, after a reign of seventy-three years. Jam Nanda 
passed fnjm this perishable world to the abodes of immortality, he 
c(»nfided the care of the kingdom, of his treasures, his family, and 
his son Jam Ffroz, to Darya Eh£n. "The management of the 
affairs of this kingdom,” said the dying ruler, " devolves on thee. 
Discharge thy duty to Jam Firoz with zeal and self devotion.”* 


Sack and burning of Thatta^ by the Firingis. 

In the year 973 h. (1565 A.n.,) near the end of his life, MirZa lia 
Tarkhan, proceeded with his son, Mirza Muhammad Baki, in the 
direction of Bhakkar. As they drew near the town of Durbela, a 
dependency of Bhakkar, Mahmud Ehan, having strengthened his 
stronghold, sent forth his army to meet them, for, thought he, what 
breach of contract is this ? They bring an army into my territofy I 
What can be their object? It was the intention of Muhammad 
Baki, to detach the Parganah of Durbela, from the province of 
Bhakkar, and to incorporate it in that of Siwan; but he was 
frustrated in this design by the army of Mahmud Ehan, which was 
powerful, and was everywhere prepared for fight Blood had not 
yet been spilled, when, suddenly, news came from Thatta, that the 
Firingis had passed Lahon Bandar, and attacked the city, The gates 

* Sm Appeodiz. 

< The author does not diitinctly inform ut that Darjh Khhn waa the same penoii 
as Mubhrak KhtO: but the heeding of the section implies that he waa, and We ere 
eiplicillj told so in the Tuh/miu^l Xirdm, Mir M*Mm end the Tuhfatu4 Kirim 
ssj that Daryk Khkn was the Jkm'i adopted am. Firishta calk him a relation of 
tihe Jtm'i, and speaks of Mubkrik Kh&n and Daryt Khkn ae two indiridoak. 

s [Tb 0 anthor has hitherto nicd the Peman ibm **Tatta.**] 
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were closed, said the despatch ; if the army returned without delay, 
the place would be delivered ; otherwise, the enemy was strong, and 
would effect his object. This intelligence caused the Mirzd to desist 
from prosecuting the quarrel any further. Leaving the country under 
the rule of the Khdn, he speediVy embarked in his boats, and departed. 
Before he could arrive, the Firingfs had sacked the city, and filled it 
with fire and slaughter. Many of the inhabitants had found an 
asylum in the Jama’ Masjid of Mir Parrukh ArgLun, which tliey 
quitted, on hearing of the Miiza’s approach. ITio mode of the 
Firingis coming was as follows : — B(;tween the town of Thatta 
and Lahori Bandar is a distance of two days journey — both by land 
and by water ; beyond this, it is another day’s march to the sea. 
There is a small channel, (called ndr in the language of Thatta), 
communicating with the port ; it is in some places about ten tandbs 
wide, in others, sometliing more. It is unfordable. Between the 
port and the ocean there is but one inhabited spot, called Sui Mianf. 
Here a guard belonging to the Mir Bandar ^ or port-mr^ter, with a 
loaded piece of ordnance, is always stationed. Whenever a ship 
enters the creek, it intimates its approach by firing a gun, which is 
responded to by the guard-house, in order, by that signal, to inform 
the people at the port, of the arrival of a strange vessel. These, 
again, instantly send word of its arrival to the merchaats of Thatta, 
and then embarking on boats, repair to the plac*3 where tho guard is 
posted. Ere they reach it, those on the look-out have already 
enquired into the nature of tho. ship. Every vessel and trader must 
undergo' this questioning. All. concerned in the business, now go in 
their boats, {ghrdbs) to tho mouth of the creek. If the ship belong to 
the port it is allowed to move up and anchor under L^hori Bandar ; 
if it belong to some other port, it can go no further, its cargo is 
transferred into boats, and forwarded to the city. To be brief, when 
these Firingi traders had got so far, and learned that the king of the 
country was away on a distant expedition, they felt that no serious 
obstacle could bo made to their advance. The Mir Bandar wished to 
enforce the regulations, but he was plainly told by the foreigners 
that they had no intention of staying at the Bandar, but that they 
intended to proceed on to Thatta, in the small boaU (ghrdbB) in 
which they had • ome. There they would take some relaxation, sell 
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their goodsi buy others, and then retarn. The ill-provided governor, 
nnable to resist Jiem by force, for their plans had been well laid, was 
fain to give in ; so, pasring beyond the Bandar, die Firingfs moved 
in boats, up the river Sind towards Thatta, plundering as they 
went all the habitations on the banks. Ihe ruler of the country 
being away, no one had sufficient power to arrest the progress of the 
invaders. They reached the ciiy unmolested ; but here the garrison, 
left by the Mirzd, defended the place with the greatest gallantly. A 
spirited contest with artillery took place on the banka of the river. 
In the end the defenders were overpowered ; tho enemy penetrated 
the city, and had made thenselves fully masters of it, when the 
Mirz& arrived in all haste. As soon as they heard of his being near, 
with a powerful army, they loaded their boato with as much spoil as 
they could contain, and withdrew.^ 

The Mirza, who had previously laid the« foundation of a citadel 
for protection against the Aighuns, now deemed it. necessary to 
encircle his palace and the whole city, with fortifications. 

His reign ended with his life in the year 884 h. (1676 A.n.) His 
wealth and kingdom passed into the hands of his son— Muhammad 
Bakf. 

o « o • a o o 

Extermination of the principal Inhdtiitante of Thatta. 

Mir^ Muhammad Bakf ruled with a strong hand, and min fell 
upon the bouses and pioperfy of the people. No one dared to oppose 
his improper prooeediqgs. H^ did not consider it expedient, that 
any one With pretensions to eminence, learning, or genius, should bo 
left in undisturbed tranquillity. Nobles and plebeians, men of rank, 
and men without rank, Saiyide, Shaikhs, KdtU and Judges, were all 
driven from their time-honoured abodes, and ordered to dwell without 
the city, as the Mirza was of opinion that they were disaffected. 
To the eldest son of Miyan Saiyid ’Alf, although married to the 
daughter of Muhammad’s brother, Mirz4 S&lih, no more leniency was 
shown ; he experienced the same treatment as the rest. Tyranny 
beoapie the rule. Of the travellers from all parts who passed 
through the countiy, those whom he deemeu werthy of notice were 

’ > See ferlhcr ia the Appendix on the enbjeet of the Portugaeic proceedings. 
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summoned to his presence. So a&bly were they reoeived, and such 
the apptuent kindnesr shown to them^ that it serred as a balm io the 
weariness of traveL The beguiled stranger was deluded into the 
belief, that, in the wide world, there oould not exist so benevolent 
a patron to travellers. When the visitors were preparing to depart, 
the Mirr.a would say to his Mir Bahr, or superintendent of his 
Boat Department, that, as the breezes of his kingdom were soft and 
balmy, and river-excursions tended to cheerfulness, he must place a 
handsome boat at their disposal. As soon as they had been thus 
jiolitoly enticed into the middle of the stream, a plank was taken out 
of the bottom of the boat and the unhappy travellers were drowned* 
This was done to prevent the chance of anyone talking of this 
favoured land elsewhere, so that the country, which had required 
such labour and pains to subdue, should find another conqueror. 
Any poor travpUer, not considered fit to appear in the presence, was 
simply put to death.* Such was the meanness of this prince, that, 
only onoe a week, on Thursdays, was a meal prepared in the IHufdn 
•ikdna; beyond this, he gave away nothing. If bo heard of any 
person living generously in his own house, it mattered not whether 
he were a relative or otherwise, a oitisen or a soldier, he laid the 
hand of tyranny on his poBsessions, nor withdrew it so long as a 
thing was left to take. Cunning showed itself in every word he 
spoke. Seated in the audience-tent, hardly a moment passed, but he 
said to his nobles : **Bring me gold, bring me gralu ; let this be your 
Hole occupation, for these form the basis of power.” The privations 
iriiiioh he had formerly endured letl him to beep treasure upon 
treasure, and grain upon grain. Not a comer of the citadel of 
Ihatta but was filled with rice. Often the grain got clotted, and the 
heat arising therefrom occasioned spontaneous' combustion, but the 
Hirsfi would not have it removed ftom the fort, nor allow it to be 
given away. At harvest-time he held a revenue audit, and collecting 
all his dependents, he paid them, according to their dues, by assign- 
ments, partly in grain and partly' in money. < At length, one day his 

' fisTcrsl otlhjr initsnost of this wretch's cnielty sw rsoerdod la the Tdrihh^i 
TAkiri, He delighted in eradicating hearde, ilitting ean, cntliog off iro?iieii*B 
breacti, and trampling men to death under eiephante ; until at length both Mueul- 
maui aud HlndSe prayed to be deUrered from hie tyranny. [Aooorduig to thia author 
he died by hie own h^.] 
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officers respectfully informed him that the fort was so full of old sod 
new grain, that no room could be found for the produce of the coning 
harvest. The grain was getting clotted and burnt, so that it was 
best to assist the people with it, for, by tiriis means, something would 
be saved at all events. The Mirza replie d, that they should have his 
answer on the morrow. During the night, he ordered some loaves to 
be made of clay. When the nobles came in the morning to pay 
their respects, the Mirzd ordered the cloth to be spread, and, oontxary 
to custom, invited them to eat. They screwed up their courage, and 
wondered what evil was impending. For any officer of the state 
who incurred the ruler’s displeasure was usually cut into pieces, 
which were placed in dishes, and carefully sent to his officers* houses, 
as a warning, to keep up a perpetual dread of his punidxmeni As 
the wondering and terrified nobles removed the dish covers, and 
beheld the strange-looking loaves laid out for the woeful meal, 
they cast glances from one to another, as if to say, what can this 
mean ? Their host asked why they did not partake of the food before 
them. ‘‘ You have all I can give you,'* said he ; “ perchance you are 
wealthy men, and do not like my simple fore.** Lnpelled by fear, 
some of the ministers took the burnt rice-loaves. The Mirztf angrily 
enquired why they did not also partake of the other loaves. They 
replied : ** Sire, your prosperity and wisdom are great : but to eat day 
is difficult In his fierce auger he beoame abusive, and exdaimed, 

Oh t ye simpletons, how long will your wisoom ensture the welfare 
of my kingdom ? Useless grain may at times render good service, < 
for is it not better than clay ? It may serve as food for the 
maintenance of life. Of what good are you, since the mere sight of 
clay-)>read has half killed you I and you give me unsuitable advice I 
Have you not heard, how, when Hum&yun came into this country^ 
and Mirz£ Sh4h ITnHaux Argbun laid waste the whole land, and gave 
orders for. the sowing of grain,' what hunger and misery were 
endured ; how raw hides and old skins were cooked in hot water 
and eaten?*** 

These are facts:— It is mdeed related that, at the time of the 

* The aathor bee preriouily given an aeconnt of this ftmine at page St of ths 

original, where he deals with this pariicolar period of Sind hUtoiy. 
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Empeioi’t flight tnd the devast^ition of the coTinhv bj the Mirza, 
extreme mieeiy drove the lAfu of Sind to eat their cvm kind. A 
man, having lost a oow, wont with some frionda to seek for it 
They reached a plain where atme youtha, who had just corue there, 
had placed a pot on a fire and wero cooking meat The owner cf 
the oow and hia firienda took thrae people for thi^voe, and felt con- 
vinad ihtd they woiu cooking aome poition of the loat animal, whi;h 
they hod stoiec. So they aeized and bound them, asking what meat 
they were preparing, and whence they had procured it Tbean* 
yonihs oouid net anawor for fear, but, when the whip was applied, 
they found power to say that they were brothers and once had a 
mother, ‘ihey had been dreadfully pinched with hanger. The 
mother, in her love, said that death was preferable to such an exist- 
ence. . She could not hear to see her ohUdren perish before her 
eyes, aud besought them to kill her and satisfy the cravings of their 
hunger. They refrained os long aa they could ir?m such a cruel, 
expedient, but at length, unable to contain themselves, they killed 
their mother, and this vras her fiesh in the pot. The story was not 
balievod. Hie vUlagers said, that before they would credit it, their 
own eyes roust have some proof. The unhappy brothers took their 
oaptoiB to the epot whore the entrails. had been thrown; this 
sight caused them to be more firmly bound, for fhe villogers main- 
tained that some other person must have been sacrificed to thoir 
oravings, and that Ibis was not tbeir mother. The wretched lads sup- 
plicated and swore in vain ; their punishment began, and the blows 
they received drew forth screams and lamentations. Then suddenly 
those ontvaQs moved rapidly from the spot where they lay, and 
curled themselves around the feet of their tormentors, Hus was a 
warning. Su^ioion at once fled before this toiraclc. What oouid 
it portondv Ac old man of the perty spoke : — “These youths told 
us tho truth. How gieat is the tenuer love of a mother, since even 
after death her remains come and cling -jO your feet pleading for the 
deliverance of her ofispriug ! ’* 
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The Mirzd senda his daughter^ Sindi Begam^ to the Emperor. 

When the possession of the province of Bhakkar had been tacfrvjjed 
to the Emperor, by the valour of Muj^d Ghazi, the relatives of 
Mahmiid Ehin became favourites with Mirzi Muhammad 

BdlQ — ^who had, even before this event, entertained most e;Ktravagant 
fears for his own dominions — resolved to strengthen the alliance by 
giving his daughter in marriage to the monardn The MulU, whom 1 
have previously mentioned, related to me, that he was one day 
secretly sent for by the Mirza, who addressed him as follows : — 
have often thought, and still think, that Hazrat Jalelu-d din Akbar 
Shah is a mighty mon^ch. The pottitet of his officers — Miyfliid — 
with only fifty horsemen, has overcome Mahmud Kh4n Eokaltash, a 
man who can boast of an iron frame, and of strength equal to tliat of 
Isfandyar, who possesses, moreover, a strong fortress, situate betyreen 
two wide rivers. What if the Emperor should send an army in this 
direction ? desolation would spread over this peaceful land ! The 
province of Bhakkar has been, to this time, a solid barrier against 
his encroachments, bnt it is so no longer. It will be wisej ere an 
amy march hither, to send the Begam, accompanied by some of the 
chief men of this oountry, to wait upon the Emperor. Such an union 
may perhaps preserve us from the grasp of these fierce fixe«eating 
waniors What think you of this plan ? Being entirely and sin- 
cerely devoted to the Mirzu. the MulU replied, that this vain proposal 
would oertaihly be attributed to want of oourage and manliness. 
This speech proving anything but agreeable, the ohieffaun drew his 
sword, and advanced angrily towards the speaker, asking, how he 
dared tk) use such disrespectful language to him? The MullA rq>liBd, 
wflh sincere feeling, that the Mirz4 was at to kill him, but 

that he had spoken advisedly. Did his lord suppose the Emperor 
had any thought of him ? What if the maiden were so little liked, 
as to be excluded from the royal harem, and sent back again I What 
shame^ what didhonoor would be the result 1 Would the prince, for 
the sake of a kingdom, bring disgrace upon hii whole fionily.*’ At 
these words, the llirzd’s anger flashed like lightning ; he grew rest 
less as quicksilver, and foaming at the mouth, he exclaimed : Bemove 
this wretch from before my eyes, lest I shed his blood this very day.” 
As the MullA withdrew from his presenoe, he unburdened his mind 
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of what BtOl remained there. represent the trae stale of a case 
waS|” he said, the duty of a loyal servant. He had incurred his 
master’s anger by so doing, but, even in this he felt himiia lf happy 
and honoured. What imported it to him, if the Etnperor sent back 
tho princess I What recked he, if he gave her away to one of his 
fiivourites, better men than the Mirzd himself I You, he exclaimed, 
are a prince. You know no law but your own will : do that Which 
shall be most pleasing to you.” This advice, bitter withal, was 
heard, but not heeded. The opinion of other firiends, and his own 
prevailed. That light of the eyes was sent to the Imperial court, 
escorted by Saiyid Jalil, son of ’Ali Shirizi, and son-in-law of 
Mirza S&lih, Muhammad lUkf’s own brother, and by Khwaj4 Mir 
Beg Diwin, provided with rich presents, and a suitable doiviy. 
Having reached the Emperor’s presence, the messengers kissed his 
feet, and displayed to view what they had brought. The valuables 
were then made over to the treasurer, but that most precious gem of 
all, that paragon of virtue, was introduced into the seraglio. There, 
the powerful monarch, prince of all things, cast but once a momen- 
taiy glanoe on the oountenance of this fair and nobly-born maiden, 
after which he would not see her again. He said to himself, that 
the daughter of Muhammad Biki was not' of a good dispositioii, 
nd that he would send her to some other person’s harem. Some 
Arghuns, of the same descent as the fiegam, and who had sought 
to escape born death at the emperor’s court, endeavoured, notwith- 
standing her father and brothers’ enmity, to avert an event which 
would, they thought, lower. the dignity of their family. In defence 
of the honour andgood name of their Idnswomau, they represented to 
the Emperor, that never, to that day, had any member of their house 
experienced such unkind treatment from former rulers. Let the 
monarch of the world honour them with his universal benevolence, 
and send back the maiden to that wretch athirst for the blood of his 
brethren— who, if the monarch acceded to their wishes, would be 
^^fidAr an obligation to them. The order of the Emperor, irresistible 
as the decree of fate, went forth, that Sindi Begam should be sent 
back to her father at Thatta. 

^ [The negstiTS if wtntingmtSirH. Elliot's MS. Cj yt . 
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How 8indH Begam returned from the Emperor* e court to her 

Father*^. 

At the time the Emperor was taking leave of the Begam, he 
ordered an elephant for her use, and bid her^rt^tum to her father, 
whose ancestors, from father to son, had been vassals of the crown. 
He also added, that a small h'act of land had been assigned to the 
princess ; who, he hoped, would, at the appointed hour of prayer, 
pray for his welfare and the increase of his prosp^ty. The party 
left. A despatch had already been forwarded to the Mirzi, 
in which all these events had been detailed. He might, it was 
said, consider them as arrived. They had been placed in most 
critical circumstances, but providence had vouchsafed to preserve 
his name from disgrace. The Mulli relates that he was sent 
for ' by the Mirzii, who threw him the document itself, saying ; 
'^Bead this sad news; what you foretold has come true.'* He 
perused the despatch of the nobles escorting the Begam, and found it 
was even so. He said, Peace be with you, oh mighty lord I bow 
down your head humbly before the One incomparable Being ; 
render thanks unto Qod, who has vouchsafed to maintain your honour, 
and be grateful to your blood-thirsty brethren, the Arghuns, as long 
as you live. Be kind to those of them still left here, and thus dispel 
the old enmity subsisting between you. The Mirzfi, rendered wise 
and devout at length, was pleased with this speech, and said a few 
words which he deemed appropriate in thanksgiving. He also sent 
epistles to the Arghuns, wherever they could be heard of, calling 
upon them to lose no time in returning ; and promising that com- 
pensation for their former sufferings should be afforded them to the 
utmost of their wishes. Some of them were slow to return, being 
doubtful of the chiers intentions ; others, in whose hearts still lived 
the recollections of their fatherland, were content to brave even death. 
The excessive kindness they experienced proved a bajbn to the 
wounds of past persecutions, and surpassed their expectations. 

About this time the Jdgirddn of the province of Bhakkar, owing 
to the Emperor’s approach, resolved to seiid their army into the 
province of Slwdn.* This territory often suffered from their depre- 
dations, but they now sought to take it from the Mirz^. Fat'h 
Kh&n, a slave, ruled that province, but he had made a Hindd called 
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Jfina iu8 agent ; and to any pereon wiehing to address him on afiairs 
of the stat^ he stlhpidly said : I know nothing of this : go to 
J&na.” His son Abn-1 Fatfh led a most dissipated life. He clothed 
his companions in female apparel, with bracelets on their arms, and 
kept them hidden in his own abode. He wonld not eat of food on 
which a fly had lighted. His associates were usually made to bring 
numy kinds of dishes, and by this means, he plundered them. From 
the 13th to the 16th of every month his friends were called together, 
and the time was spent in debauchery. Whole nights passed in the 
enjoyment of sweetmeats, fruit, and >vlne; he gave presents to his 
guests and attendants. But of all his absurdities this was the 
greatest : if a flight , of birds happened to be pointed out to him, he 
commenced counting them, throwing in the air either a lari' or a 
Firing^ gold coin \s each passed by. In short,, as this miserable 
state of things prevailed, the Mirzi resolved, in order to. put a stop, 
to it, to remain himself at the head of aflirirs in the ciqpita],, and semi 
away his children to the frontier and t&apiovincesi. 


Arrival NawwdhMirza Khi»^ m Stadn^ and hiawmder at the 
LakM mountmn. 

Whm the illustrious Khta, leaving Bhakkar bdbind him, arrived 
in Siwin, hig first though was to invest and ci^ttie the fort brfore 
proceeding any ftnihar; bnti afker-consideratum showed him that no 
substantial benefit could aocnie from the possession of a few mud 
walls^ until both the cs^tal Thatta and the ruler of the country 
were in his hands. The root is the support, not the branches. The 
Nawwfll) thought it best to leave a detachment behind and move 
onwards in person widi the remainder. This plan was carried into 
eirecntion. Leaving under his officers some ships which he oon- 
^sidered equal to the destruction of the fort, the Khan marched 
against Mirsa J&i( Beg; 

When he drew near the Lakki mountain) which wise men hold to 
be the key of the country, whatasight opened upon him. From the 
river Sind, stretching away towards the setting eun, roee the above- 

* A aim oois. 
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named moontain, its summits high as the star Aiyiik, and along- the 
fiMje of it ran a path narrower than a hair. Those who pass over 
dimb like a string of ants. If ten resolute men defended 
passage, not the world combined oonld didodge them, widiont 
satEaringaererelyironithestoneetheyoouldthrowdown. Adjoining 
dieae mountains are many others, on whidi dwell the tribes of 
Bultidi and Nahmrdi, of the Jokiya and Jat, extending as &r as Kidi 
(K{s?)andMakrdn. To the eastward of the liTer are the Mawds and 
the Sam(ja tribes, spread as fir as the sand-hills of Am^rkot ; and 
these are men who have nerer acknowledged a master. For an 
army to pass in either of these directions is impracticable. The 
Nawwdb made enquiries about the country and was greatly 
troubled with what he heard, for if an ambuscade were laid in the 
Talley it would be exceedingly difficult for him to proceed, this 
being the key of the whole country. Just as orders had been 
issued for this post to be fortified (as by this means, and by well- 
laid plans, a secure adyance might be made) it was diwovered that 
the enemy had taken no measures to defend the pass. Tne Ehin 
was dd^^ted, and exclaimed that the star of the moiuuoh of the 
world had indeed outshone that of these people, smoe they neglected 
to make a stand in so formidable a position ; of a certainty now 
the country had passed away from their hands. When this saying 
reached the eats of the Mini (Jini Beg), keen indeed was his regret 
for the nej^eot he and his counsellors had been guQty of. “Truly,” 
teid he, “haye we oommitted a great fault of generalship. In short, 
the Ehin adyanoed without meeting with anyobstade, and, in presence 
of the Mini, threw up an intrenchment and constructed batteries. 
Morning and evening, yaliant, lion-hearted youths, worthy descend- 
ants of Man, came forth firom both sides. With such activity did 
destiny send forth death to do its work in the field, that no qrnptom 
of backwardness appeared there ; energy filled every breask as the 
warrion stft>ye their utmost The happy star of the Emperor, and 
hia own genius, inq>ired the Nawwib to send detachments against 
various places in the same way that he had encompassed Mini Jini 
Beg and the fort of Siwin. Shih Beg Shin was selected to act 
against the fort of Shihgar, in the province of Nastpir, where 
resided Abfi-1 ELisim. Another party of veterans was told off to 
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mardli into the J4gir ootmtry, againgt the fort of NfrankoL, In this 
war, for every pVovinoe of the oountry a force was appointed, 
aHhough it was not despatched. 

Mirz& J&ni Beg Sultdn made this agreement with his soldiers, 
that every one of them who should bring in an enemy’s head should 
receive 600 gabars, every one of them worth twelve mlrV$, 
called in the Mirz&’s time, postanis^ of which seventy -two wont to 
one t-anka. The poor people of Sind, already prepared to give their 
lives for their lord, were pleased with this show of kindness, and 
went out daily to bring in heads or lose their ,own. This style of 
Warfare continued for several months. Giriya, the Hindu, who 
well knew how matters stood, and the state of the treasury, and had 
a regard to future exigencies, gradually reduced the reward from 
•500 to fifty gabarB, Even for this small sum, the starving people 
were content to throw themselves without hesitation against the 
scimitars of the foe. The greater number fell in these contests, and 
the treasury became empty, so that day by day, the state of the 
people and^ of the country grew worse. Mirri Janf Beg found his 
only safety in protracting the struggle, ana sent forth his young 
men on all sides to distract the enemy. Hearing that treasure was 
on its way by land to the Nawwab Khan’s camp, he sent Abii-l 
K48im,.son of Shdh Kasim Arghun, with a body of spirited youths, 
Moghals and Sindis, to attack it. This chieftain, when he drew near 
the convoy, about the middle of the night, hid himself with his men, 
and sent a small party to fall upon the enemy’s rear witli a great 
clamour. The enemy all turned against these men, but Abu-1 
E^sim, with the remainder, entered their camp, carried off the 
treasure, and slew the foremost of the foe. Sultan Khusru Charkaa 
likewise attacked them with his boats, according to a previously 
concocted scheme, by which a body of picked men was to remain on 
board, whilst another advanced by land, The Nawwab also had 
made suitable dispositions. The Mirza’s chieftains, who were 
anxious for Khusru’s defeat, sent the* armed force in the boats, but 
kept back the party which had been selected for the land attack. 
The hostile fleets drew up in the opposite lines, and a discharge ofl 
cannons and muskets, shells, and rockets, wheels, and every kind 
of fixe missiles commenced on both sides. The scattering flames and 
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sparka sbon*^ on the water like a fierj mountain, and sooh clouds of 
smoke ascended, that the Taulted heavexis became as it were the roof 
of a furnace. The sim sheltered itself in the smpke from the fierce- 
ness of the heat, and was eclipsed. Sight could not pierce the thick 
clouds, and breath failed from the density of the atmosphere. At 
length the boats ran foul of each other, llie rings and grapnels, 
which were made in order to drag away the enemy’s boats, now 
began to be used. So violent a struggle ensued, that the waves 
were crimsoned with the blood of those whom the guns had 
destroyed. By the help of their friends on shore the Kh6n*s party 
triumphed, and their adversaries fled. Khusrfi Gharkas was taken 
in his boat along with several other vessels, when, at that moment, 
Charkas Daftir, the chief of the merchants of Firang, who repaired 
yearly to Thatta from Hurmfiz, came fluttering like a moth around 
this furnace, and running his boat into the midst of the fray, suc- 
ceeded m rescuing Khuaru from his captors ; but the attempt cost 
both of tV« their lives.. When both sides were satiated with blood 
tibey witUirew to their tents* and applied balm to their wounds. 
It was at length resolved to abandon stratagem and 'fight in the 
open plai^ where victory would frdl to the brave.* 

1 Tto I8rlA4-f Bmd (p. 294), mad the Tmrkkdm’-mdmm (p. 118), coneiir in tafat- 
wntiiig that then wen PoitagncM meneouries in thie setiovi, which dosed the 
indepoidenes of Smdin ▲.» 1491. Th^ attribute the ceeiqpe of Xhuard Khhn to the 
fret mi a powder angnsine oipioding in the royal fleet. 
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VI 


beg-lar-nama. 


This work derives its name from the pferson to whom it was 
dedicated, and By whose advice it was undertaken ; T' ,ih K&sim 
Kh&n, SOU of Amir Saiyid Kasim Ikg-Lar. We learu nothing of 
the author — not even his name — either from the preface or tlie 
body of the history. We can only tell, from the tone i?i which 
he speaks of his patron, that he must have been a most abject 
dependant. 

The name of Beg-Lar, we are told, belongod to his patron’s 
family by hereditary descent, and is not therefore to be confounded 
with th(? Jloglerbegs of Turkey and Persia, who are the viceroys 
or governors of the Provinces.^ The Beg-L&r family after 
residing for some generations at Turmuz, came to reside at 
Samarkand, whence wo had them emigrating to Sind. They 
pretend to derive their origin from ’Ali, the son-in-law and 
cousin-german of the Prophet. The genealogy is given in the 
Beg-Ldr-ndma and Tuhfatu4 Kirdm. Their intimate con- 
nection with the Arghuns is attributed to one of their remote 
ancestors having taken up his abode in Khit4, where lie and 
his descendants continued in friendly communication with the 
Turks. This connection, indeed, frequently gives rise he 

This title is not, as is generally supposed, used in Turkey alone. Ever sitit 
time of the Ilkhaiiians, it has been adopted in Persia also. Cornelius le Bkm s 
Travels, Vol. I. p. 206; Franklin's Tour to Persia, pp. 336, 350: Sir 11. Uric ea* 
Dynasty of the Kajars. p. 449 ; Pottinger’a Bvlochittan^ p. 29)^. Their p(>sition, 
privileges c .d duties are shown in Von llammer’s Stoats ver/asmuff ties 0,mam»chcn 
Reichs. Vol. I. p. 370; II. 273; and Paul fiycaut’s State of the Ottoman Empire, 
pp. 51-57. Dem, CWewir, UisU of the Ottoman Empire, p. 85. 


VOL. 1 
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Beg-Lar family's being called Argluin, as at pp, 263, 287, in the 
extract from the Tarlkh-i Tahiti^ where the patron of our author 
is styled an Arghun. 

Amir Shah Kasim came from Samarkand to Sind in the time 
of Shah Husain Arghun, and was received with distinction. He 
married the niece of the Wairsi Rana of ’Umarkot, and as her 
father was a Bhatti Rajput, Shah K&sim, the produce of this 
marriage, was half a Bhatti, and amongst that tribe he was 
brought up. It is to him, under the title of Kh&n-i Zaman, that 
this book is chiefly devoted, and as he acted an important part in 
the affairs of the kingdom, we are treated with tedious reports of 
the most trifling exploits performed by him and his sons, con- 
sisting chiefly of provincial contests, border feuds and cattle raids. 
This minute history, however, compels the author to mention the 
names of streams, forts, villages and tribes, which in themselves 
sometimes possess considerable interest. Even the local hostili- 
ties and intermarriages of clans afford matter of speculation to 
the curious enquirer, and on all these points some information is 
to be gleaned from the Beg^Ldr-ndma} 

As the little that there is of general interest centres in the 
connection which Kh&n-i Zam&n had with public characters, it 
may as well be mentioned that he first rose to some distinction 
under Sh&h Husain, the Arghfin ruler of Sind. He then served 
successively Mirzi ts& Tarkh&n, Jan Bdb&, Mirz^ Muhammad 
Baki, and Mirzi J&ni Beg. When this chief went to render his 
sulmiission to the Emperor Akbar, Khan-i Zarn&n accompanied 
him, and was received with favour. He was aftei^vards nominated 
♦o an appointment in Sind under Mirza Ghazi Beg, and lived to 
an old ago in that country, surrounded by a large and thriving 
family. His son, Mir Abu-1 Kasim Sultan, was celebrated for 
his gallant conduct in the field, as well as for his literary talents. 
After rebelling against the constituted authorities, he was par- 

' Tod says, that the present R&nh of the Sodhas has set the example of these inter* 
.ronrrTages, but the following oxtntcts will show the practice to have been prevalent 
ficarly three centuries ago. AnnaU of JtajaatJukn^ Vol, 11, p. 3if. 
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doned through the intercession of his father; but was sub- 
sequently blinded to prevent his exciting further disturbances. 

The exact date of the composition of this work cannot be fixed 
with precision within twenty years — 1017 and 1036 h. — because 
the intimations we have on that point are altogether contradictory 
and irreconcilable. We are told (p. 256) that the author’s 
patron has “at this period, (aAniin)” that is 1017 “reached the 
age of seventy.” About this there can be no doubt, because we 
have already been informed (p. 36) that he wa« born in 947 — 
moreover the date is given not only in numerals but in text. But 
we are informed (p. 27) of Mirzd Gh&zi Beg’s death, which 
occurred in 1021 ; about which, also, there can be no doubt, as it 
is substantiated by a chronogram in the Tuhfatu4 Kirdm (p. 72). 
Again, in enumerating the children of his patron, (pp. 260, 261) 
we have the dates of 1032 and 1033, both in text and numerals. 
It could not have been composed at any period more than three 
years beyond this, because Jahangir is mentioned as the reigning 
monarch. Taking all tliese points into consideration, we may 
consider, either that the rough draft was written in 1017, and 
that a second was made about 1035, when the subsequent dates 
gained admission ; or that aknun^ as at p. 41, is used with reference 
to the event which the author is describing, not with reference to 
the period at which he is writing — in short, in the sense of “ at 
that time,” not “ at this present.” If so, the date of 1017 relates 
only to the time when Khau-i Zaman had completely peopled and 
settled the country round the fort of Saiyid-garh, of which he 
finished the buildinn: in 1011 ; and we can fix with tolerable 
certainty upoO the year 1034, or 1035 — say 1625 a.d. — as that 
in which the Beg^Ldr-ndma was brought to a conclusion ; but I 
have no great confidence in this interpretation, and it must be 
confessed that the matter is not worth further enquiry. 

The Bcg-Ldr-ndma, after the preface, opens with a general 
abstract history of Sind and the Arab invasion, in twenty-two 
paged : w'e then have a very slight notice of the Arghiins, wiih 
biography of Amir K&sim Beg, extending altogether to eighteen 
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pages : and from that to the end we have detailed accounts of the 
squabbles amongst the various members of the Tarkh&n family, 
with the insertion of every expedition of robbery and plunder in 
which the noble Khan-i Zam&n himself was in the remotest degree 
concerned. 

This work is not found in India, except in the provinces of 
Sind, where I know of tbfee copies. There is one in the Imperial 
Library at Paris. Fonds Gentil, No. 17.‘ Size Quarto, (12x9 
inches). 275 pages of 17 lines each. 

Extracts. 

Aboriginal Inhabitants of Sind. 

Sind derives its name from Sind, the son of Ham the son of Nuh 
(God’s peace be wilb him I) and the province remained in possession of 
his descendants ; but their names cannot be found in any books of 
history, nor have I heard them in legendary stories, and I am there- 
fore compelled to omit them. That which I have heard from common 
report is this, that in olden time the Province of Sind was held by 
the tribes of Bina, Tak, and Nabiimiya ; but the period of their govern- 
ment is not known. After a time, Sahasf Raf reigned in the fort of 
Alor,* and all Sind and Hind was under his rule. When he died, Ghach 
Brahmt^n became master of Sind and Hind. His capital was the 
fort of Brahmanabad, and his dominions extended to the coniines of 
Kashmir. His son Dahir succeeded him and became master of the 
whole kingdom. In his days the armies of Islam arrived mider the 
command of Muhammad Kasim, and after many battles Dahir was 
slain. 

Mir Kasim Bcg-Ldr marries the daughter of Rand Kiimha. 

It appears that in those days when Mir Kasim Bcg-Lar deceased 
held the governorship of ’Umarkot,* Rana* K;:mba Wairsi repre- 
sented to him that an inveterate and deep-rooted enmity existed 
between his people and the Rathors of the fort of Nilma,^ and he 

< Reinaud, Fragment$ Anbes, p. zzvii. * See Appendix. 

’ * [^;3 

* Thii-place is half-way betwoen *Umarkot and Jesalxnir. 
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was therefore solicited to inarch against them, tliat fmiple revenge 
might be taken. The Mfr complied with his request, and he accord- 
ingly marched with the people of the Sodha tribe* in that direction. 
When the warlike and fierce RAthors were informed of the coming 
of the ever-successful army, they armed themselves and advanced 
boldly ,to the field of battle. Both armies stood in powerful array 
against each other. The Rana intimated to the Mir that it was an 
old-established custom amongst their tribes that both parties should 
alight from their horses and engage on foot* The most noble Amir 
agreed to this and issued orders to his army, which consisted of 
Sodhas, that they should dismount while they opi)osed the enemy. 
The Amir took his bow from the easel and began to shoot hia arrows. 
Every arrow told, piercing through the armour and bodies of the 
enemy, and each time sending a soul to the world of annihilation. 
Twenty of the enemy having been slain, the remnant took to flight, 
confessing the Mir’s bravery, and lauding him with a hundred 
thousand tongues. When the Sodlias witnessed such bravery and 
intrepidity, they resolved to lionour themselves by seeking a matri- 
monial allianc/O with the Mfr. The great and noble Mfr, according 
to the will of God, accepted their prayers, and Rajia the daughter 
cf Rana Kuiiiba Wairsf’s sister, a most modest chaste girl, whose 
father was the Bhattf chief of the fort of Jesalmfr, was betrothed to 
him.* 

O O O O Q O O 

Deputation of Khdn-i Zanuin on a nimion to Ral Dhar Raj of 

Jesalmir. 

RhAn-i Zaman, with the aid of the Almighty, proceeded, witli bis 
friends and suite, after taking leave of MirzA JAn Baba, towards 
Jesalmfr. When he arrived, he halted outside the fort on the 
margin of the tank,* and despatched a messenger to RAf Dhar Raj 

‘ [Sec To<Vb Annali of RajMthafi, Vol. I. 93, and II. 210, 819.] 

3 Sec Appendix. 

* The text says simply l>st at page 41, wc arc told that she wa* 

hU sister’s son, and this is confirmed by the Ttihfntn-l Kirdm, 

‘ The spacious tank of Jc-siiliufr s to the south-easi, and the magnificent fort 
• noviis a riteky hill on the south-western knglc of the t( wn. 
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to say that Mirz4 Jan Baba had sent a robe of honour for him. The 
Rai with much politeness, requested him to stay where he was 
encamped, and intimated that he would come to him on an 
auspicious day and hour to be invested with the robe. In those 
days the periodical rains, by the will of God, had not fallen, and 
the land all round was parched up. A single vessel of water was 
to be had only at a very heavy price, for there was no water in the 
lake. But, when the prosperous feet of this nobleman touched that 
ground, suddenly, by the will of God, rain fell: the dry land 
became saturated and green herbs sprung up in every place. In 
the morning, the BA( came to visit him and had the honour of 
meeting him. He said that the rain had fallen only on account 
of his prosperous presence. He accompanied the Khan with great 
honour and respect into the fort, and then performed the rites of 
hospitality. Each day he showed him greater honour. The great 
Khan stayed there for the period of five months, after which ho 
took leave and turned his reins towards Nasrpur. Having reached 
the banks of the tank of Sdnkra, he learnt that Jaish Eh&n and 
*Alau-d din, having pursued their course along the eastern bank of 
the river, were proceeding towards Thatta to meet J4n BabA When 
they had reached the stream of the Bain, they were informed that 
MirzA JAn BAbA, accompanied by Soiyid -Ali ShirAzi, had gone to 
MirzA Muhammad BAki, and according to the will of God had 
been slain. On hearing this, they returned and reached Nasipfir 
plundering the country on their road. KhAn-i ZamAn also went 
thither and met them. The exigencies of the time were such that 
ho owed money, and as none of these people showed him any 
humanity and favour, he was much distressed in mind. He said 
he had placed all his reliance on MirzA JAn BAbA, on whom the 
decree of God had now passed. Ho observed to his companions, 
At present it is urgently necessaiy for me to pay some money in 
liquidation of my debt, what is your advice.” They replied — 

“ These people possess much wealth and are proud of their riches. 
Now we are at your service and ready to accompany you wherever 
yon desire.” On this, he proceeded towards the Sodhas, at the 
village of Tarangohi. 
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The Plunder of Tarangchi. 

Kh&n-i Zaman, by the advioe of his companions, set out and 
crossed the waters of Sdnkra. When Duda and Ghazi learnt that he 
had gone in that direction with only a few men, they rode after him. 
As soon as *Alau-d din and Mian were informed that their sons 
Ghazi and Duda had gone to join Khan-i Zam4n, they also 
marched in the same direction with the intention of bringing them 
back. They reached the banks of the Sankra at the time that 
Khan-i Zaman had crossed it, while Duda and Ghdzi were only then 
preparing to pass the stream. When they saw that their fathers 
had come to take them back, they immediately threw themselves 
into the stream, swam their horses over, and joined Khan-i Zaman. 
They would not return, for they reflected that, if at this time they 
did not accompany him, the reward of their past services would be 
forfeited. In the afternoon, Eh4n-i Zam4n, having watered his 
horses, left tb- village of Eahu Madh, and that renowned lion, with 
only twelve horsemen, travelled through a large jungle the whole 
night. On arriving near the village of Tarangchi, he found the 
camels of the Sodhas there, and determined to carry them off with- 
out delay ; but it occurred to him that he had better first let his 
horses quench their thirst. With this intent he proceeded towards 
the village, and there found the tracks of five hundred horses that 
had just passed over the ground. He was alarmed, and thought 
how impossible it was to save himself with so few men against such 
a host. He, however, advanced and asked the driver of the camels 
what army had passed by that road. The man replied that Mirzd 
Muhammad Bdki and Mirzd Jdn Bdbd had quarrelled with each 
other, and that the former had asked the Sodhas to reinforce him. 
Hence a force of about five hundred men of the Waisa tribe had 
passed that way. The Khan’s companions were much alarmed at 
this intelligence, and brought back their horses without watering 
them ; but they bravely and gallantly carried off the camels ; many 
of these animals died on account of the severe marches they had to 
make. The next day, in the afternoon, the dauntless heroes reached 
the village of Bdhfi Madh,^ where they stayed only sufficient time 

1 [The name ia here written Bdhd-dhar.] 
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to drink water. At nightfall they halted at the village of Pariyari. 
Early next morning they pureued their journey, and reached the 
village of Sitara, which belonged to the Anrim tribe. There they 
rested themselves without fear or danger. They divided the camels 
amongst themselves. One was given to Jaish Khan, another to 
Birlas, another to *Al£u-d d(n, and another to Mi&n Sodha. 

O O O P o o o 

Proceedings of Khdn^i Zamdn. 

Eh4n-i Zamin had his head-quarters at Nasrphr, and comforted 
the people, imder his rule by bis kindness and justice. 

O O O O O O 0 

As ties of relationship existed between him and the Bhattfs, 
he sent Arab horses laden with all kinds of valuable articles to the 
Rdnas of the Sodha, Rdra, and Bhatti tribes, the Rdwats and the 
Rdthors, and the Rafs and Jdms of the Jhdrejas ; insomuch that the 
chiefs of ’Umarkot, Jesalmfr, Bikdnfr, Nirohi, Mahwa (Mfwdr?), 
Kotara, Bdhalmir, Kflma, Bdrkar, Each, Ndkti, Rdmdinpur, 
Chauduwdr, and the like, were gained by his bounty. No demand 
of service was made from them. These chiefs engraved the 
words of friendship and fidelity on their hearts, and considering 
themselves greatly honoured, were ready to exclaim : — ‘‘ We are 
under great obligations to the ShdhI We can think of nothing 
else but of serving him. For we are favoured by his generosity, 
and will never turn our faces against his commands.” Being 
grateful they were always ready to obey his orders. If any 
service was required of them, they performed it with the greatest 
fidelity and submission, and whenever they were summoned they 
came willingly. As the Bh&ts and Chirans were dependents of 
these chiefs he used to reward these family bards whenever they 
came to him, with a lakh (of rupees ?) or more. As Hewanda was 
the bard of the Bhattis, be presented him with a donation of one 
crore and a quarter, or one hundred and twenty-five lakhs (?), besides 
horses, camels, etc., which he likewise generously granted. In 
short, by the wise conduct of this great and enlightened noble, all 
men, great imd small, bad and good, were as obedient to him as 
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alAToa. Tho renown of the excellent qualities of this second Hutim 
or Ma’n, was not only on the tongues of all the nobles and plebeians 
of his own land, but al^ spread over eveiy part of the world. 

The Sacking of 'Umarkot. 

The appointment of the governorship of ’Umarkot depended upon 
tho will of the kings of Sind, who removed tho incumbent whenever 
they thought proper. About tho time when Khdn-i Khanun came to 
Sind, the governorship of that fort was held by Rand Mvgrdj. 
Khdn-i Rhdndn expressed a desire to be connected by marriage with 
the Rdna, who having no daughter fit to be given in marriage to 
him, he was obliged to ofier the hand of his brother Man Sing’s 
daughter. After the death of Rand Megiaj, Nawwdb Mirzd Jani 
Beg conferred the governorship of ’Umarkot on his son Kishan Dus. 
Animosity sprang up between this chief and Man Sing, and ho, 
having turned out Mdn Sing from the fort, assumed the surname him- 
self. Mdn Sing, being related to Khdn-i Khdndn, sent his son to rcjiro- 
sent the matter to him. In those days Khan-i Khdndn and Nawwdb 
Mirzd Jdni Beg were both in attendance on the Emperor Akbar i^t 
Burhdnpur. Khdn-i Khdndn therefore recommended Mdn Sing to the 
favour of Mirzd Jani Beg, who wrote to Mirzd Abu-1 Kasim Sultdn 
directing him to place Man Sing in the governorship of the fort of 
’Umarkot, and make Kishan Das understand that he was not to oppose 
and thwart him, but that the same rule with regard to their respec- 
tive positions should be observed now, as had been established from 
of old in the family. Mir Abu-1 Kdsim Sultan, in obedience to this 
mandate, proceeded from the fort of Shdhgarh * towards ’Umarkot 
Having reached the village of Samara he alighted there, Man Sing 
being also with him. Rdnd Kishan Das being informed of tliis, 
collected his forces, and having encamped opposite the saino village, 
drew up his army in hostile array. The Rand Kishan Dus was in 
many ways related to the noble Khdn-i Zaihdn, one of his sisters being 
married to Mir Abu-1 Kdsim, another to Shdh Muklm Sultan,’ and he 
himself was son-in-law of Bdncha Bhatti, the maternal nephew of 

> Sb&hgarh was built by Kh&n-i Zttni&ii on the banks of the Sknkra, ** and n(»t1iin^ 
now rcmaini of it except the name TWi/afs-f Kirurn^ MS. p. 72. 

* Thcie two were aoiie of Kliiin-i Zuniiiu* 
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the Khluau Some friendly people who were with the Amir were 
anxiona that no fighting should take place between the parties. 
When ih^ expressed their intention to the^ Bdn4 he said he con- 
sidered himself a servant of Mir Abu-1 ELisim, and would not rebel 
against him : still M&a Sing must not be allowed any inteiferenoe, 
because he was the originator of these quarrels and ^sturbances. 
Mir Abd-1 K&sim, however, adhered to the orders he had received to 
place M&i Sing in the governorship. At length, upon the instigation 
of his well-meaning friends, the BAxii resolved to go to Mir Abu-1 
Eisim Sultan. So when he arrived, he alighted from his horse, and 
having changed his vanity and pride for humility and supplication, 
he advanced on foot for a long distance with his whole army, officers, 
dependants, and servants. He kissed the feet of the Sult&n, and pre- 
sented him the horse on which he had himself ridden. The Sult£n 
mounted and gave him his hand. He then pitched his tent near' the 
pool of S&mdra and passed the night there. The Band also encamped 
on the margin of the pool. At daybreak, some of the people of the 
Mir’s camp, who belonged to the Sameja tribe, went into the fields 
(ft the Sodhas and began to injure them. As hostilities had pre- 
viously existed between these tribes, the Sodhas abused the Same- 
jas, and a quarrel ensued.. Intelligence being brought to Mir Abu-1 
E^im, he immediately hastened off ; and Bdni Eishan D£s also set 
his army in array, and advanced with intent to fight, but his heart 
failing him, he took to flight, and proceeded towards Eaurh&r. Mir 
Abu-l E&rim with his followers and companions, hastened to ’Umarkot. 
When he approached the fort, a son of the B6na Eishan Das who 
was in it, not being able to oppose him, took some money with him 
and fled. Upon this, the Mir entered the fort and the whole family 
of the Bini were captured. But as they were related to him, they, 
together with his treasures,* were of course protected. All other 
things, however, were taken possession of by the army. Temples 
were demolished, cows were, directed to be butchered, and the 
houses of the vile infidels were made to resound with the sound 
of trumpets and horns, and their filthy idols were polluted. In 
the idolatrous places of worship Muhammadan tenets were pro- 

1 text isji ^ aflddls of the pool**] 

< [<< AiAatf” m gdd-i rdh^ **pioTiaioas for tfas way.**} 
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mulgated, and prayers were read for one entire week. He remained 
in the fort passing jus time in'festivity and pleasure. As the killmg 
of cows and the breaking of idols is considered by ,the Sodhas to be 
the highest possible insult, the B4n4 felt highly indignant, and 
having returned from the village of Kaurh^r, he summoned the 
Sodhas from all sides and quarters to meet him at Gaddi. There 
they crowded ready to advance on ’Umarkot. They had been sub- 
jected to great ignominy, and so they were aU ready to sacrifice 
their lives in revenge. When this news reached Khdn-i Zamin, he, 
reflecting that both parties were enrolled in his army, was most 
anxious that no contest should take place between them, and con- 
sequently hurried away with the intention of effecting a reconcilia- 
tion between them. He set out in the evening from Nasrpiir, and 
having travelled the whole night arrived early the next morning at 
the village of Gaddi, where the Bdn4 and the Sodhas had encamped. 
He sent his son Mir Shdh Mukim Sult&n, Mir Faihi Beg Sult^, and 
Kina Bhatti, brother of Bim Bhatti, to the Bini, in order to appease 
and comfort him. They accordingly went to him, and so far appeased 
him that he was induced to accompany them, and had the honour of 
kissing the Khan’s feet. The Khin exalted him by the grant of a 
horse and robe of honour, and spoke words of sympathy and con- 
solation. o a o o In the end, some of the 
plundered property was restored, but the Bini obtained only poor 
satisfaction. 
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VII. 

TARKHi^N-NAMA. 

OK 

ARGHITN-N^MA, 

Thbsb two are different names of the same work, of which the 
author is Saiyid Jamdl, son of Mir Jalilu-d din Husaiui Shir&zi, 
who composed his work in the year h. 1065 (1654-5 a.d.). as we 
learn from a casual notice in the genealogical tree, to be hereafter 
mentioned. The work is named after the Moghal families of 
Aighun and Tarkh&n respectively, whose origin will be further 
noticed in the Appendix. The Argki»-nAma is mentioned in the 
T*tkfatu4 Kirdm as if it were a separate work, but there is nothing 
on the Arghdns in the latter history which is not derived from 
sources at present extant and available. I could find no trace of 
such a history in Sind, and I was told by several people in that 
province, that the work under consideration was the only one known 
as the Argh{m~ndt»a. As it treats with sufficient copiousness 
upon the Aighdn history, as will be seen in the translated 
extract, there is no impropriety in giving it this assumed name, 
but it is obvious that the author himself styled it Tarkhdn-mmd 
only, in compliment to his patron Mirzi Muhammad Sdlih, who 
was of the Tarkhdn ffimily. 

There appears to have been at one time a history of that 
fiHtiily of older date than this, because Saiyid Jam&l informs ns, 
that the Mirsfi, being most anxious to acquaint himself with the 
genealogy and history of the Moghal tribes, and especially of 
his own ancestors, in order that he might, leant precisely from 
what particular chief he was descended, commissioned our author 
to send him the book called TarkJdn-Hdma. This zealous iudi- 
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vidual, not being able, notwithstanding all his enquiries, to find 
any book of this name, determined to compose one himself to 
supply the deficiency, and for this purpose examined and ex- 
tracted from Tabarif the Rauzafu-^s Safa, the Zafar-ndma, the 
Tarikh-i Humdyum, the Akbar-ndma, the Nigdristan, the 
Tdrikh-i Tuhin, the Muntakhab-i be^badal Yusuft, the Tdrikh^i 
Chizida, the MajrnaUiA w4/<sd6,and others. And so having traced 
the progenitorship of the Tarkh&ns up to the Patriarch Noah, 
he completed what he styles his Tarkhdn^ndma. 

In this enumeration of authorities we have another flagrant 
instance of that ofiensive suppression of the truth which so often 
excites our indignation in the Indian historians. The work to which 
Saiyid Jamal is most indebted is Mir M'asum's 1 drikh^i Sind, from 
which he has extracted and abridged, but with many omissions,' 
the whole history of the Arghiins and Tarkhans, from the rise 
of Sh4li Beg, to the close of the independence of Sind under J&ni 
Beg, and to which he is indebted even for the selection of whole 
sentences, as well as the frame of the narrative ; and yet Mir 
M'asum’s name is nowhere mentioned, except where his grand- 
father Saiyid Mir Kalau (p. 96) is incidentally brought upon 
the stage. From some of the works quoted he has of course 
borrowed his Turkish genealogy, but even there his obligations 
seem to have been confined to the Itauzafa^s Safa, the Zafar- 
ndma, and the 3IajNta^a-i Aanub, whicli three works would have 
been sufficient to afford him all the information with which we 
are favoured on that subject. The Tdtikh-i Tdhiri, which is the 
only local history which ho quotes, is, with strange inconsistency, 
not followed cither for facts or dates. 

Mirjs& Mukanimad Saliii, who is represented to have been 
endowed with every excellence, personal and intellectual, was the 
son of Mirz& 'fs& Tarkli4u, grandson of the more celebrated 
holder of the same name, who founded Uie Tarkh&n dynuty of 

1 Amongst these may be noticed the transactions of the Arghuns with the Dh&rcjos, 
If&ghb, Dahars, and lt(ii Khanhor of Koch ; Shah Husain's proceedings at the fort 
of Dilbwar, and at Patton in Ouzertit ; the attack of liakhsliu Laugikii on Bliakkar, 
in 9d0 u. etc., etc. 
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Sind. Mirzd ’fed, the younger, was introduced to Akbar in 
1012 H., and was treated by him and his successor, Jah&ngir, 
with distinguished consideration. As his independence of all 
favour and patronage, except that bestowed by the Emperor 
himself, rendered him obnoxious to the nobles about the Court, 
they managed that he should receive only those jagirs in which 
the turbulence of the inhabitants made the collection of revenue 
difficult;' but his bravery and good conduct defeated all these 
machinations, and ho triumphed over the jealous opposition of 
of his enemies. 

By an early acknowledgement of Shah Jahan as Emperor, 
and his proclamation of him in the ’Idgih of Ahmadibad, in 
which he anticipated the other more tardy nobles of Guzer&t, 
where his jdgir was then situated, he met with a distinguished 
reception from the new monarch, to whom he went to pay his 
respects on the banks .of the Mahi. He was shortly afterwards 
preferred to the Siibaddri of Thatta, where he was directed to 
seize the person of Shariru-1 Mulk at all hazards. Having suc- 
ceeded in sending this gallant but obnoxious individual a prisoner 
to the Imperial Court, he received the honour of a Naubat^ a lac 
of rupees in cash, and the increase of 1000 to his personal rank. 
He obtained subsequently the Subaddri of Guzerdt, and died full 
of years and titles at the advanced age of ninety-five, in the year 
1061 H. (1651 A.D.), four years previous to the composition of 
this work. 

Mirzd Muhammad Sdlih succeeded to some portion of the 
honours of iiis father, and the other members of the family had 
each a separate provision assigned to them by the royal , mu- 
nificence. 

The Tarkhan-namn^ after a preface of three pages, opens with 
a genealogical tree from Noah to Muhammad Sdlih, extending 
through twenty-eight pages. We then have an abstract history 
of the Khdns of Turkistan, and of Changiz Khdn, and his de- 

' At this very time we find an Englishman complaining of the same treatment, by 
which, through the intrigues of the ministers, the king's kind intentions were ren- 
dered .of none ctfcct. 
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•eendants who ruled in fr&n, in forty pages ; the history of the 
Axi^uns in twenty-three pages ; of the Tarkh£ns in thirty-three 
pages ; concluding with the death of Mirzi 'fsa Tarkh&n above- 
mentioned. Altogether, 127 pages 4to. (12x9 inches) of 17 
lines each. The style is elegant, but, from a comparison with 
the original authorities, it will appear that its best graces are 
borrowed. Like other local histories of Sind, it is rare out of that 
province. 


Extracts. 

The Arghun Dynasty of Kandahdr and Sind} 

It is related by historians that Amir Zu-n Nun, son of Amfr 
Basri, one of the descendants of Arghun Kh4n Tarkhan, son of 
Abaki Kh&n, son of Hulaku Ehdn, son of Tulf Khan, son of Changiz 
Khan, a soldier distinguished for courage and bravery among the 
warriors of his tribe,* was employed by Abu Sa’id MirzA, and on all 
occasions acted up to his former character. By this conduct he 
became a great favourite of SultAn Abu Sa’id. The honours and re- 
wards he received subjected him to the envy and jealousy of his 
fellows, for his rank was elevated above that of all his relations. 

When Sultan Abu Sa’id was slain in the battle of KiirabAgh, 
Amir Zu-n Nun retired to his father in Hirat. He served for a short 
time under Yadgar MirzA. Afterwards, when Sultan Husain 
succeeded to the throne of Khurasan, Mirza Amfr Misri* died, Amir 
Zu-n Nun liis son was regarded with favour by SultAn Husain Mirza, 
who assigned him the chiefship of Ghor, Zamfndawar and Kandahir, 
In these countries the warlike tribes of Hazara and Takdarf had 
complete power.* Amfr Zu-n Nun, in the year 884 h. (1479-80 a.d.), 
proceeded in that direction with a small body of his tribesfolk {ulus) 
For some time he was engaged in hostilities with these people, and, 
being in all battlers victorious and successful, he brought the countries 
into subjection to his rule. The Hazara, Takdarf, and all the other 

» [Page 71 to 99 of the textj. 

• The word rendered ‘‘tribe ’* ie ulin . — See Erekine's Baber ^ Vol. I, 19, 24. 

» [Frequently written “ Baarf/*] 

* He reading is doubtful : Takdarf or Nakdari. If the latter, they are probably 
the aame as the Nakodari. 
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tribes having scjim this, quietly submitted to his authority atwt iMude 
no further opposition. The servioos of Amir Zu*n Non wer* so 
highly approved of, that Sultan Hus^itn bi-1 Karar made him abso- 
lute governor of Kandahar, Ghor, and other countries. After eonu^ 
time Amir Zu-n Nun Misrf obtained Jiidependent power in tl.oso 
provinces, and he also encrofiched upon the territorios of Shal, 
Mustiiiig, and their dependencies. In the course of four more 
years he was in command of a largo force and h:ul entirely attac^hed 
to his interest the people of Hazara, Takdan', Kipchuk, and the 
Moglials of Kiindaluir. On hearing this, Sultan Ilusavn sent fiin* 
imperative order, requiring him to present himjself without delay 
at the imperial court. Tho Amir acted accordingly, and on his 
arrival at court made tho usual presents. Tlio people were all 
loud in their praises of his h>yalty and iidelity, and consequently the 
Sultan presented liiiii with' a vest of honour, a richly caparisoned 
horse, kettle drums, and banner, and also grank^d him a royal j>atent 
of investiture. Ho then ordered him to leave Ills son and suite at 
tho court, and himsedf proceed to Kandahar. Immediately on 
receipt of this order, tho Amir seized the first opportunity of 
secretly taking his son and the noWes who had attended him, and 
marched with great rapidity to Kandahar, leaving, however, his 
property, arms, etc., behind him in his re6idenc*o. In tho course 
of tw'o or throe days the Sultan ordered that the Amir should 
not leave the court for Kandahar until after the festival of Nauroas. 
The royal messengers, on arriving at the Amiris residence, discovered 
the flight, and reported to the Sultdn the state of afiairs. The 
Sultan, on bearing of it, remarked that the Amir had evidently 
departed without any intention of returning. But the prince and 
the nobles argued that his having left horses, camels, carpets, and 
other property behind him was a proof that his absence would 
not be of lohg duration. Tho Sultan then said that his flight was 
only another proof of his ready wit and sagacity. How’ever, regrets 
were now unavailing. a.h. 911 (1505 a.d.) Sultan Husain died, and 
the affairs of the kingdom of Khurasan fell into complete disorder. 

Affairs were thus situated when in the Muharram of the year 
913 n. (May, 1507) Muhammad Khan Sliaibani Uzbek crosi^d the 
Jihun with an enormous army, like a swarm of ants or locusts, 
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which he had collected for the purpose of conqueriag Ehurfain. 
Badi’u* 2 i Zaman Mii^za, son of the late Sultan Husain^ was in great 
alarm and consternation at the approach of this army, and instantly 
sent information of the fact to Aiair Zii-n Nun.' The Amir con’ 
suited with his sons and nobles, who all entciiained different 
opinions on the subject, but the Amir declared that he considered 
it incumbent on him to march to the support of the SultAn, and 
that courage and humanity alike forbaiie him to remain inactive 
during this crisis. He said that his return was not to be hoped 
for, as the Ifzbek army was powerful imd numerous in the extreme, 
and the fortunes of the house of Sultan Husain were in their decline. 
Accordingly, he assembled a friendly body of Arghun ad Tarkhan 
troops, and marched to the succour of the Prince Badi’u-z Zam4n. 
Having ariived at. the camp, he was received with every honour. 
The same day the army of the Uzbeks and of Md-warau-n nahr 
crossed the river. Numerous signs of the approach of Muhammad 
Ehdn Shaibani*8 overwhelming force were evident. Upon reaching 
the field of the approaching contest, the Prince having reviewed his 
troops, formed up in order of battle, and from both armies ithe shouts 
of the warriors and the roll of the kettle-drums resounded to the 
vault of heaven. 

The Amir, with a body of his bold well-mounted horsemen, com- 
menced the attack, and by an impetuous charge, completely routed 
a body of the enemy, and threw them into utter confusion. In 
vain : for as wave follows wave, column after column of the Uzbeks 
came on in endless succession to the attack, till at last the Ehurd- 
sdnis, unable to contend any longer with such disproportionate 
numbers, turned rein and fled. A scene of the wildest and most 
hopeless confusion ensued. The Amir, however, with a small band 
of his trusty and indomitable warriors, maintained his ground, now 
standing on the defensive, now charging one wing of the enemy, and 
now the other. The field was dyed with blood. Thus they fought 
bravely and desperately until the Uzbeks closing in on every side, 
the Amir was wounded and thrown from bis horse. Disdaining 

* Prince Badi’tt-s Zamto wu married t) a daughter of Amir 2ii-n Ndn. — See Mir 
M’aaum'i Tdrikh*i Sind^ p* 103. 
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tbe quarter offered him by the Uzbeks, who hoped to take him a 
prisoner in triumph to Muhammad Eh&n, he fell, covered with 
glory. 

Shdh Beg Arghiin. 

Shah Beg Arghun son of Zji-n Nun, was, on the death of the 
Amir, placed by the unanimous voice of the chiefs on the vacant 
throne. He confirmed all his father’s appointments, and gave the 
holders of th^m robes of honour. He displayed an unparalleled 
example of equity and justice, by which conduct he. so won the 
hearts of his soldiery, that they became his most devoted and 
obedient subjects. Shih Beg always consorted with the most dis- 
tinguished and scientific men in his kingdom. 

At this time Muhammad Khan, having subdued the whole of 
Ehurasdn, approached Kara with the determination of adding 
Kandahar also to his dominions. On his arrival at Qarmsir, Sh&h 
Beg sent messengers to him offering his allegiance and submission. 
He promised that he would express the same at a personal inter- 
view. Muhammad Khan was satisfied with this concession and 
went back. 

In the year 915 u. (1509 a.d.), Shdh Isma’fl the second, 
having overcome and killed Muhammad Khan in battle, took 
possession of Ehurdsdn. The SL&h attained to the greatest power, 
so* much so that the surrounding nations dreaded his might and 
ambition. 

At this juncture Warash Khdn marched upon Kara, and set up 
his standard. . Shdh Beg in alarm at this threatened invasion, con- 
sulted with his ministers, showing them the imminent danger his 
country was in — ^threatened on one side by Shdh Isma’il, the con- 
queror of Khurasdn, and on the other by Babar Bddshdh, who had 
already reached Kdbul, both with avowed warlike intentions. Ho 
pointed out to them the necessity of providing a retreat in case 
of their losing Kandahdr. It was at length resolved to seize the 
Siwi territory^ and in the year 917 h. (1611 a.d.), he set out from 
Kandahdr, and having reached Shdl, there made preparations for 
the ensuing campaign. On his arrival at Sfiyi he invested the fort. 
The descendants of Sultan PurdiK Birlds, who ruled in S(wi, 
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advanced to oppose him with three thousand men of the Buluch 
tribe as well as other forces. The army of Shah Beg proved com- 
pletely victorious. The enemy was utterly overthrown, many were 
killed in action, and the survivors fled towards Sind. Shah Bea: 
entered Sfwf in triumph, and made a short stay there, during which 
time he built houses, laid out gardens, and raised a fort which he 
strongly garrisoned, and, having appointed Mirza Tsa Tarkhi&n, one 
of the most distinguished of his nobles, to be governor, he returned 
to Kandahar. 

Ann. Hij. 919 (a.d. 1613), the Emperor Zahiru-d dfn Muhammad 
Babar having determined upon the conquest of Kandahar, marched 
upon it'with a powerful and numerous army. Shdh Beg collected his 
forces, with sufficient provisions and munitions of war to enable him 
to sustain a siege, shut himself up in the fort and posted his men on 
the walls and bastions. On the arrival of the Emperor in the vicinity 
of the city, he was attacked by disease, and became very feeble. 
His ministers and nobles on this became disaffected and mutinous. 
Shih Beg, having learnt the state of affairs, sent the leading men of 
Kandahar with instructions to negociate a peace. The Emperor, 
consenting to the terms, despatched Ehwija Jaldlu-d dfn with suit- 
able presents, and returned to Kabul. Sh4h Beg then withdrew 
after a short time to Siwi, and made a stay there. Having assem- 
bled a general council, he pointed out to them that the Emperor 
B&bar having once found his way to Kandahar, would not rest 
contented until he had conquered and brought it under his own 
rule; that it behoved them to consult their own and the country’s 
safety. In pursuance of this idea, he, at the beginning of the wdnter 
season, raised a force of 1000 horse, and despatched them from Sfwi 
to Sind. This force, on the 7th of Zf-1 Ka’da h. 920 (Dec. 1614), 
attacked and took the villages of K6k4n and Bdghban. These 
villages were so densely populated, that, in the sack, 1000 camels, 
employed on the garden-wells merely, were taken ; from this, some 
idea may be formed of the wealth of the two places.' After re- 
maining there a week, they returned with their spoil to Siwi. 

^ Both these places were in the Sarkar of SiwL The former has since become 
famous for its gallant defence by our troops. — Tdrikh-i Tdhirif MS. p. 48 ; Ta»’khdn» 
ndma, MS. p. 48; Tuhfatu-l kirdnif ji. I2i. 
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A.H. 921 (1515 A.D.). The Emperor Babar put into execution 
the design Shah Beg had foreseen, and having marched upon Kanda- 
har, laid siege to the fort and commenced mining it. The siege was 
carried on with \ngour, and all supplies being cut off, a great dearth 
of grain ensued in the city. At this crisis, however, the Emperor’s 
army was so weakened by fever, that a peace was again agreed 
upon. Whereupon, the Emperor returned to Kabul. 

In this same year, Shah Hasan Mirza having (juarrellcd with his 
father, left him, and went to the Court of the Emperor Bdbor, and 
being by him received with hospitality and distinction, ho remained 
there two years. The Emperor observed that his visit was not from 
any affection entertained towards himself by Shih Hasan, but in 
order that he might learn the art of governing rightly, and at the 
same time perfect himself in the ceremonies hf the Court. At length, 
Shah Hasan, with the Emperor’s permission, returned to Kandahar. 

A.H. 922 (1516 a!d.) The Emperor Bdbar again assembled an 
army, and marched upon Kandahdr, and he was yet in the jungle 
when the fort was invested. Shah Beg, wearied and harassed by 
these repeated invasions, sent Shaikh Abu Sa’fd Purani to negotiate 
a peace; the terms agreed upon wore that in the ensuing year 
the government of Kandah4r should be made over to the ofiBcers of 
the Emperor B4bar. Having ratified this treaty, the Emperor re- 
turned to K4bul. In pursuance of this arrangement, Shah Beg, 
923 (1517 a.d.), sent the keys of the fort of Kandaliar to tho 
Imperial Court, -by the hands of Mfr 6hfasu-d dfn, grandson of 
Khondamlr, author of the Sabibu-a Siyar^ and father of Mir Abu-1 
Mak^m, and grandfather of ’Abdu-llah Sultan. This ratification 
of the cession was approved of by his majesty.' 

After the subjugation of his country, Shih Beg remained two 
years in Shdl and Siwf, reduced to penury and distress. In such 
straits was he, that his army was comjpelled during this period to 
subsist upon nothing but can'Ots, turnips, and other such vegetables. 
Towards the end of the year 924 a.h. (1618 a.d.), he made warlike 
preparations for the conquest of Sind. In consequence of the re- 
moval of Mirzi Tsi, he left Sultan ’Al( Ai^hfin and Zfbak Tarkhan, 

^ An incorrect psrenUgs it ueribed in the text to thu letrned envoy. See the 
articles Khulabatv-x, Anaain and Habibu-s Siyab, in VoL II. 
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with a number of men for the protection of the forts of Sfwi and 
and Ganj&wa. He despatched a-head of hie army a force of 200 
horse under Mir Fazil Kokalt&sh, and himself followed at the head 
of 300 more. On entering the Sind territoiy, he soon reached Bigh- 
b4n, he learnt that an army of Sainejas, under the command of 
Mahmdd Eh^, son of Darya Eh&n, was encamped at Thatta, four 
kos from Siwistin, and prepared to do battle. Shih Beg halted at 
B&ghban, where ho was well received by the principal inhabitants. 
He then resumed his maich through the Lakki hills towards 
Thatta, and at last reached that river which in those days ran 
to the north of Thatta.^ Being unprovided with means of transit, 
he stopped for some days on the bank, revolving in his mind how 
to effect a passage. At this juncture, the men on guard perceived 
that a man driving a laden ass was fording the river from the 
opposite bank. He was seized and compelled by menaces to show 
the way through the ford.* ’Abdu-r Bahm&n Daulat Shihf then 
plunged on horseback into the river, reached the other bank and 
then returned and reported the fact to Sh&h Beg, who availing 
himself of this information, on the 16th day of Muharram a.h. 
927 (December, 1620), crossed the river with his force, and marched 
towards the city of Thatta. On which, Dary& Eh&n, the adopted 
son of J&m Nanda, having left J&m Firoz in garrison at Thatta, 
hastened at the head of his army to give the Amir battle. 

After a long, bloody, and welbcontested action, in which Daryd 
Khan, with a host of Sammas, was killed, victory declared itself in 
favour of Shih Beg. On receipt of this disastrous intelligence, 
J4m Firoz left Thatta and fled without stopping until he reached 
the village of Pirir* with a heavy heart Thatta was given up 
to plunder till the 20th of the month, in the course of which 
the inhabitants were treated with merciless severity, and many of 
them were carried into captivity. The holy text, ‘^Surely when 

1 SeeAppen^z. 

» Plutarch iu his life of Antony, tella ns that a costermonger, Eutychus, who per- 
formed a som'ewhat similar service for Augustus, before the battle of Aetium, was 
rewarded by the* grateful Emperor with a statue of himself and of his ass, with an 
equally auspieioua name, Nikon. Thia beautifnl work of art was destroyed, with toe 
many others, by the barbarous Franks on their capture of Constantinople. 

> Thia place is in the hilly tract north of ThatU. 
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kings enter a villt^e they destroy it,” was fully exemplified in 
this instance. At last, by the. strenuous exertions of Kazi Kazin 
a most distinguished scholar, these outrages were put an end to, and 
proclamation was made to the efiect that the people of the city were 
to remain undisturbed.^ The fugitive Jam Firoz remained, with a 
few men who had accompanied him, at Pirar, his family being still 
at Thatta.. At length, finding that nothing was left for him 
but submission, he despatched a messenger to Shah Beg, humbly 
intreating forgiveness, and expressing his willingness to submit 
himself unconditionally to the .will and pleasure of his conqueror, 
with most solemn promises of future good conduct. 

Shah Beg moved hy tliat generosity which distinguished him, and 
having pity on the miserable condition of his vanquished enemy, 
received the messenger most graciously, and granted him a robe 
of honour, at the same time sending a friendly answer to Jam 
Firdz, who on the receipt of it came with a number of his friends, 
towards the end of the month Safar, to Thatta, dressed in most 
humble guise, a sword hanging from his neck to express his com- 
plete subjection. He was permitted the honour of kissing the 
hands of Shah Beg. He then repeated his expressions of sorrow 
and centritiou. Shah Beg, having assured him of his forgiveness, 
invested him with the robe of honour which Sultan Husain Mirza 
had before bestowed on Mir Zu-n Nun, and conferred on him 
the governorship of Thatta. He then lield a conference with bis 
nobles and ministers. The Sind territory, he declared, was too 
extensive for his own immediate government and control. It was 
therefore advisable to divide it, assigning one half to Jam Firoz, 
and keeping the other under his o'wn management. They all 
concuiTed, and it was airangod that the territory extending from 
the Lakkf hills, near Siwistan, to Thatta, should be assigned to 
Jam Frroz, while the upper part from the same hills should 
remain in his own possession. Having settled this, Shah Beg 
marched in the direction of Siwistan. The inhabitants of this 
place, dreading the arrival of the victorious army fled to Thdtf, and 

t The Tdrikh^i Sind (p. 139), makes him, in true Oriental fashion, take an arrow 
from his quiver, which he gives to Khz! Khzin, to show that he was really accredited 
by the Moghal plunderer. 
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having joined themselves with the Sa’ta and Sumta tribes,' formed 
themselves in order of battle and advanced to give fight An 
obstinate battle ensued, in which ShiQi Beg proved again victorious ; 
his adversaries fled, and he took possession of the fort of Siwist4n. 
Having put it in complete repair, he placed in it some of his most 
distinguished nobles, among others Mir ’Alaika Arghdn, SulMn 
Mukim Beg-Ldr, Kaibuk Arghun, and Ahmad Tarkh4n; all these 
he ordered to erect houses in the fort for themselves. He then took 
his departure for Bhakkar, and after several days mawliin g arrived 

the plain surrounding Sakhar. A few days after he reached 
Bhakkar, where he was much gratified with the fort and town. 
Having visited and inspected these, he laid out the town, assigning 
various quarters to his officers and soldiers. He caused a plan to be 
made of the fort, and placed it in the care of his principal officers, in 
order that, each one doing his part, they might put it into complete 
repair. The hard bricks for this purpose were provided by the 
destruction of the fort of Alor (anciently the seat of government) 
and of the houses of the Turk and Samma people in the suburbs of 
Bhakkar.* In a short space of time the works were finished. He 
fixed on the citadel of the fort as a residence for himself, and 
Mirzd ShMi Husain; he also permitted Mir Ftbil Eokalt&h, SulMn 
Muhammad, keeper of the seal, and one or two others to reside 
in it He employed a whole year in finishing the buildings 
in the fort and settling the afiairs of his subjects. 

A.H. 928 (1622 A.D.) Shah Beg left F&yinda Muhammad Tarkhtm 
in charge of Bhakkar, and advanced with a considerable army to the 
conquest of Guzer4t During his progress down the river, he 
swept the country on both banks from the foul inhabitants. On 
the arrival of the army at Chaindfika, Mir Fdzil Eokalt4sh was 
taken dangerously ill, and after lingering a few days died. This 
incident so affected Shih Beg that an idea took possession of his 
mini! that the death of his friend was a warning of the near approach 

» [*^5 U «» text.) MJr iraCm ^.Ml)liii,TelahH,iaiteedofTlMtt«id 
Samineinitaad of Se'te. " Sikta" ii probeUy the eoRMt lesdiiig, wkidi we flod 
■omeiimee Implied to the Semmis. AsotliereopjTeadiSodhaiiiitMdofSdmn. 

* Mir M’Mum adds that tkeSaijfids were taraed out of Bhakkar, aad allowed a 
•paw of groaad in Boil, wkerton to kaiU new koafti.-»2iMM^f Siid, 100. 
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of his own. ' Shortly after, intelligence was received of the Emperor 
Bdbar’s arrival in the vicinity of Bbara and Khushab, with the 
avowed intention of conquering tht, ccnntry of IlinduBtdn, On 
hearing this, Shah Beg observed that Babar hod no intention of 
leaving him at peace, but that he would ultimately seize Sind, either 
from him or his descendants. It was needful therefore to seek out 
some other asylum. Having said this, he complained of a violent 
pain in his bowels. Every remedy was tried to alleviate it, but in 
vain, for in the month Sha’bdn, 928 h. (June, 1522), after a reign 
of fifteen years, Shah Beg died, without having been able to effect 
his intention of entering Guzer^t. ‘‘ Shahr Sha’ban” is the ohrono* 
gram of his death. 

Mirtd Shah Husain Arghun. 

On the death of Sh6h Beg, in a.h. 928 (1622 a.d.), Sh&h Husain 
Arghun succeeded to the throne.' He conferred dresses of honour 
and marks of his favour on those chiefs, judges, nobles, and 
ministers who had assembled to congratulate him on his accession. 
As this event took place at the end of the Bamazan, when the 
great festival was about to be celebrated, the nobles about his 
person represented that on this great and memorable occasion it 
were well that the Khutba were read in his name. This he refused 
to permit, saying that as long as any descendant of the S^b-kir&n 
(Timur) existed, no other man could assume this privilege. Accord* 
ingly the Khutba was read in the name of the Emperor Zahiru-d 
din Muhammad Babar. During the celebration of the festival, the 
Sh£h remained in the same place. In the meantime he received 
intelligence how that Jiira Firoz and the people of Thatta had heard 
with delight of the demise of Shdh Beg, and had beaten their drums 
in token of joy and gratification. Incensed at these proceedings, 
Mirza ShSh Husain having consulted with his minister, and having 
come to the conclusion that Jhe prosecution of his father’s designs 
on Quzer&t was not advisable, ordered his army to march on 
Thatta in order to destroy J4m Firoz. News of this determination 
soon reached Thatta, and J£m Firoz, being utterly unable to oppose 

I Some authoritiei gite the name ae Hasan, as in page 308 supra ; but the other 19 
the best anthenticaud. Rmpocting Shhh Beg'e death, see the Appendix. 
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the anny marching against him, hastily fled from the city, and 
crossing the river in despair took his way towards Kach. When he 
reached Chdchk&n and B&hman, he collected an army of about 
60,000 horse and foot. With this formidable force, consisting 
of the people of Sind and the Samma tribe, he returned with the 
intention of coming to ah engagement with Mirzd Shdh Husain, who 
at the head of his ever victorious troops, had already arrived at the 
city of Thatta. On hearing of the force which Jdm Firoz was 
bringing against him, the Shdh having left a body of men for the 
protection of the city, the inhabitants being in a state of the greatest 
alarm, marched out with the riew of bringing the enemy to an 
engagement On nearing the Sindian army, he formed his troops in 
order of battle, and advanced. Suddenly he came in view of the 
enemy, who, greatly alarmed at the sight of the Moghals, dis- 
mounted, left their horses, doffed their turbans, tied the comers of 
each other’s clothes together, and thus engaged in the conflict, 
Mirzd Shdh Husain knew it to be the custom of the people of Sind 
and Hind, when resolved upon fighting to the death, to leave their 
horses, and bare-headed and bare-footed, tie themselves together by 
each other’s clothes and waistbands,— so he saw these preparations 
with delight, and congratulating his nobles and officers on the 
evident despair of the enemy, and the consequent assurance of 
victory to themselves, gave the order for the attack. On this, his 
troops armed with their bows and arrows, and sword in^ hand, 
rushed vehemently to the charge, spreading consternation and 
dismay in the ranks of the enemy. From morning to evening the 
battle was bloodily contested. Nearly 20,000 men fell on the field, 
till at last, Jdm Firoz, being defeated, fled, covered with shame and 
disgrace, to Ouzerat, where he remained until his death. Mirza 
Shah Husain remained for three days on the field of battle, distri- 
buting the horses and all other booty amongst his people, and 
showering rewards upon 'his officers ; he then returned in triumph 
to Thatta. Thence he went to Tugklikibad, where he remained 
six months, when he proceeded towards Bhakkar. On his arrival 
within thirty kos of the city, all the leading men came out to meet 
and congratulate him, and were received with every honour. In 
thia year also. Shaikh BulAki came from Kandahar to Sind to visit 
him. 
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After the lapse of two years, a.h. 930 (1624 A.D.), Mirz4 Shih 
Husain came to the determination to invade Multan, in pursuance 
of which design he ordered his nobles and generals to make the 
necessary arrangements. At the commencement of the year a.h. 931 
(1626 A.D.), he started on this expedition. On reaching the city of 
Uch he found the Buluchfs and Langahs prepared to fight. The 
Multan army in those days was a hundred-fold greater than the 
Mirzd’s, yet he, trusting in Divine assistance, drew up his army 
with great care and circumspection, and with his Moghal troops 
began the battle. When these two brave armies confronted each 
other, the Moghals employed their deadly fire, and the Langdhs and 
Baluchis plied their bows and arrows. The contest was sharp, but 
victory at length declared itself in favour of Mirza Shah Husain. 
Many of the Langdhs were slain, the rest fied.. The fort was 
captured, and orders were given to demolish the buildings in the 
city of Ifch. 

The news of the Shih's success soon reached the ears of SulUn 
Muhammad Langah, the ruler of Multan.‘ Whereupon he des- 
patched parties in all directions, with instructions to levy forces with 
the greatest celerity. In accordance with these orders, within the 
course of a month, an army consisting of 80,000 horse and foot, 
composed of men of the Bulueh, Jat, Bind, D4d(, and other tribes, 
was raised.’ At the head of his large and powerful force, the Sultim 
set out from Multan. The Mirza on hearing of these numbers being 
brought against him, took up a position on the banks of the Qh&ra 
and there awaited the attack of the enemy. Sultdn Mahmud re- 
mained for a month in the suburbs of Multin for the purpose of 
constructing such engines as might be required, and of amply pro- 
viding his army with the necessary munitions and stores. Having 
effected this he resumed his march. The Sult&i, inflated with pride 
and puffed up with a certainty of victory, at last arrived at Beg. 
Here it happened that Shaikh Shuj4’ Bukh&ri, the son-in-law of the 

' The original says Snlthn Husain, but he had died more than twenty yean before 
thiserent 

) The JrWm 0>. 46), Mye that the Bindii a Buldeh tribe. Th^ aie 

still a very influential and powerful dan. See Masson's fe HWdt, p. S22. 

Mir M'aedm adds to these tribes by naming also the Eanrfd and Ohfmdya.— 

6tW, p. 185. 
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Sult&n, a man possessed of great influence in the political and fiscal 
affairs of the State, was detected in an intrigue in the royal harem. 
This having come to the knowledge of the Sultan, he was so 
enraged, that the Shaikh saw his only safety lay in the death of 
the Sultan. Having obtained from the treasury the deadly poison 
there deposited for the destruction of those obnoxious to the State, 
he administered it to Sultan Mahmud. The army, which consisted 
chiefiy of Buluchfs, being thus deprived of its head, the greatest con- 
fusion reigned. 

The Langahs placed Su^t^ Husain, son of the late Sultan Mah- 
mud, upon the vacant throne, and finding it necessary to make peace, 
they sent the holy Shaikh Bah4u-d-din to negociate a treaty. The 
Shaikh submitted his terms to Mirzu Shah Husain, who approved 
and ratified them. The Mirza then returned, and on his arrival at 
Ifch, ordered another fort to be erected there. In the mean time, 
Langer Khan, one of the late Sultan Mahmud’s nobles, came to the 
Mirz4 and informed him that, owing to the youth of Sultan Husain, 
he was unfit to conduct the Government of Multan, — that the duties 
of the State were neglected, and that in consequence of the tyranny 
and oppression, rcbelliotfs and insurrections had broken out in the 
city; that all the greatest and best disposed of the inhabitants 
were desirous of another iiiler. He ended by imj>loring tlie Mirza 
to march again upon Multan. Mirza Shah Husain complied with 
this request, and on reaching the city laid close siege to the fort, 
which was garrisoned by the Langdh army. Desultory fighting 
took place daily between the two forces. At length a great scarcity 
of provisions took place in the city. This increased to such an 
extent that even the head of a cow waa valued at ten tankas, while 
the price of grain rose to 100 tankas per maund. After some time 
had elapsed, a party of soldiers one morning forced the gate of the 
city. The troops rushed in and captured the place. All the in- 
habitants of the city, from seven years of age up to seventy, were 
taken prisoners, the city was given up to plunder, and very many 
of the Langah tribe were slain. On this, Mirz4 Shah gave orders 
that no further hurt should be done to the survivors. 

Sult4n Husain and his sisters were brought before the Mirz4 by 
the venerable Shaikh Bah4u-d din ; and Mirza Shah, for the sake of 
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their reyerend protector, receiyed them kindly, and abstained firom 
doing them any injury. 

After a stay of two months in the city, the MirzA left EhwAja 
Shamsu-d din, with a force of 200 horse, 100 foot, and lOO gunners 
under him in charge of Multan, and having sent a message to the 
Court of the Emperor, Zahiru-d din BAbar, offering MultAn to him, 
he returned to Bhakkar; and thence went to Thatta, where, having 
inspected and satisfied himself as to the proper management of the 
surrounding country, he fixed his abode,, and passed fifteen years in 
the enjoyment of peace and tranquility. 

In the BamazAn a.h. 949 (Dec. 1542, a.d.), the Emperor Nasiru-d 
din HAmuyun on account of the rebellion of Shir EhAn AfghAn 
came from Lahore towards Sind. Having taken up his quarters 
in the town of Lahtari (Bori), he established his own residence 
within the walls of the delightful garden of Babarluka. SultAn 
Mahmud desolated the countiy, and himself took refuge in the fort 
of Bhakkar. The Emperor sent Amir TAhir Sadar and Samandar 
Beg .to MirzA Shah Husain in Thatta, reminding him of the ties of 
amity and friendship which had existed between the Tarkhans and 
. the late Emperor BAbar. MirzA ShAh Husain paid much honour to 
the royal messengers, and said that if the Emperor intended to 
invade GuzerAt, he, the MirzA, attended by his whole army, would 
accompany him on the expedition, and not return till the conquest 
had been, effected. He also made over to him the tract extenaing 
from HAla Eandi to Bitura on the other side of the river, to defray 
the expenses of the royal household. He sent Shaikh MIrak FdrAnf 
and MirzA EAsim TafAi to the Emperor, bearing similar terms and 
suitable presents. On their arrival there, they expressed the MirzA’s 
loyalty and presented the petition of which they were the bearers. 
After a few days, the Emperor dismissed the ambassadors, and wrote 
with his own hand a letter to their master, to the following effect** 
*'To ShAh Husain, greeting (after the usual compliments), I comply 
with your request on this condition, namely, that you serve me 
with fidelity. Farewell V* 

MirzA ShAh Husain had formed his determination to present him- 
self to the Emperor at a personal interview. The Axghun nobles 
1 [ItyeAl— msikfteeit?] 
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were, however, of a different opinion, and altogether adverse to sub- 
mitting themselves, and bj their cunning and designing arts raised 
a quarrel, which means they prevented Sh4h Husain from fol- 
lowing the dictates of his. own judgment The Emperor remained 
at Babarluka for five months in the full expectation that Shah 
Husain would come to meet him, and having sworn allegiance 
would become a faithful ally. Having been informed as to the 
intentions' of the Aighuns, he marched with his army on the 
first of Jum&da-l Awwal a.h. 948 (Aug.-Sept., 1541), towards 
Siwist&n; on his arrival at which place, he laid siege to the 
fort. Mirzd Husain having received intelligence of this move- 
ment, came from Thatta and formed an entrenched camp. The 
Emperor ordered mines to be dug under the fort, by means 
of which he succeeded in destroying one bastion. The garrison 
however, speedily remedied the injury done to their defences by 
raising another wall. The Emperor saw that the Arghuns had 
strengthened the work, and was aware that he was altogether 
unprovided with the engines necessary for the successful termina- 
tion of the siege. Seven months had now elapsed since he first laid 
siege to the fort. Mirza Shfli Husain succeeded in stopping the 
conveyance of supplies to the besieging army, which moreover yrere 
impeded by contrary winds and the rising of the river. Owing to 
these unfortunate circumstances, the army was greatly distressed. 
At this juncture the Emperor received a petition from Bdja Mdldeo 
of Jodpur, intimating that during his majesty’s absence, the lUji 
had continued his faithful servant, and hoped for his arrival. 
Should the Emperor deem it fit to bring his ever prosperous army, 
the BajA was at his service with 20,000 Bajputs, and would accom- 
pany the Imperial army to whatever place it may be directed to 
march. 

In consequence of this invitation, in Babi’u-1 Awwal, a.h. 949 
(May-June, 1642)) the Emperor marched towards the territories 
of Baji MAideo. After some marches, he approached near them, but 
was there informed by some inhabitants of the surrounding country 
of the sixuster views entertained by MAldeo, who, they said, had 
invited him only because Sher KhAn AfghAn had placed a force in 
ambuscade for the purpose of attacking and plundering the army. 
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On hearing this, the Emperor became alarmed, and was much down- 
cast, and after consultation he left the Jodpur territory, and marched 
with great speed to Satalmi'r. Thence, he rapidly proceeded to 
Jesalmir, and from thence he continued his journey to ’Umarkot. 
During his march hither his army suffered much from drought. On 
his arrival, Dair Sal the chief, accompanied by his people, came out 
to meet him, and kissed his stirrup.* He cleared the fort of its 
occupants and assigned it to the use of the Emperor, who remained 
in it for some days. 

The people of Thatta sent the great Saiyid ’AH Shirazi, who was 
Shaikhu-1 Islam at that time, with presents of fruits and perfumes ; 
the star of his prosperity again arose from the horizon of greatness. 

On Sunday, the 5th of Itajab, a.h. 949 (16th October, 1542), was 
bom the great Emperor Jalalu-d din Muhammad Akbar. His father 
rejoiced greatly at the birth of a son. The iBrst clothes of the child 
were, for the sake of superior sanctity, made out of the garments of 
the aforesaid Saiyid. As there was in ’Umarkot no place fitted for 
the residence of a king, the Court was compelled to remove to Sind. 
Having set out they reached the town of Jun, situated on the banks 
of the Bain. This place is celebrated amongst the cities of Sind for 
the number and beauty of its gardens, abounding in rivulets which 
present fresh and delightful scenes. In these gardens, the Emperor 
remained for some days, within sight of the town. Mirza Husain 
also cam3 with his forces into its vicinity, and there encamped. 
Daily skirmishes took place in the environs of the town between the 
followers of the two camps. One day, Timur SultAn, Shaikh ’AH 
Beg, and Tardi Beg Khan, with a body of meii, made preparations 
to attack a fort which was filled with grain. Mirzi Shah Husain’s 
officer^ Sultan Mahmud Khun Bhakkari, being apprized of their 
design, took a large force, and in the morning attacked them. 
Shaikh ’Ali Beg with his sons, stood his ground until he was slain ; 
others of his force were also killed in this engagement. Their 
adversaries also suffered heavy loss. The Emperor, grieved at the 
occurrence, contracted a disgust for Sind, and determined upon going 
to Kandahar. 

' The Tuhfaiu-l Kirum (p. 50) gives this name ** Wair Sfiil.” Mr Moikm 
(p. 213) hai « RAnh Bair 
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In the meantime, on the 7th of Muhamm a.h. 960, (12th 
April, 1543, A.D.), Bairam Khan came, unattended, from Guzerdt, 
and having m^t the Emperor attempted to console him. He en- 
deavoured with success to ncgociate a peace between the contending 
parties. Shih Husain, delighted witli the prospect of peace, readily 
agreed to the proposal, and sent the Emperor 100,000 miskals in 
cash, all the equipage required for travelling (which he caused 
to be prepared), with 300 horse and an equal number of camels. A 
bridge also was built near the town, on which the Emperor observed 
that the Arabic words Sirdt mustakmf signifying ‘‘ a strong bridge,** 
formed the chronogram of the date of the treaty and the construction 
of the bridge, t.c, a.h. 950, (a.d. 1543-4). On the 7th of Rabi*-ul 
Akhir of the same year, the Emperor marched towards Kandahir 
and Mu*za Shah Husain returned to Thatta. It is said that the 
Mirza became, towards the end of his life, afflicted with palsy. He 
chose as his companions men of loose chai'acter and mean extrac- 
tion. The MoghaJs, Tarkhans, and others, being unable to obtain 
an audience at the Court, remained in their own houses. Daily, men 
of notoriously bad character were raised to preferment ; for instance, 
early in the year 960 (1663 a.d.), the Arbdhlj or prefecture of the 
city, was conferred upon ’Arabi Kahi, while the premiership was 
entrusted to Isma’il, an innkeeper. Towards the close of the same 
year, Mirza Shah Husain made ’Arabi Eldii his yiceregeni in the 
. fort of Tughlikdbad, and installed Shaibah and BaHk, two slaves 
whom he had purchased and made his most confidential advisers, 
as superintendents of the city. Having thus placed all the Moghals, 
Aighuns, Tarkhans, etc., under the control of ’Arabi IBLdhi, he him- 
self went to Bhakkar. 

It happened that the sons of ’Arabi Eahi, being rapacious and 
greedy, oppressed the Moghals. Seeing this, tho Arghuns and Tar- 
khans in Thatta became alarmed and much grieved. On this, ’Arabi 
Klhi, with the concurrence of his friends, sent information to Mirzd 
Shdh Husain, that the Arghun and Tarkhdn inhabitants of tho city 
had thrown off their allegiance, and were filled with visionary 
sdiemes against him. This, he said, jeopardized the safety of the 
country, and therefore he had deemed it incumbent on him to report 
the oircumstanoe. Infuriated by this intelligence, Sh4h Husain wrote 
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orders that ’AraW Kah( should invite into the fort the most seditious 
of the Arghiin tribe, such as Mir Fairukh, Mfr Kabaik, Mir Timur, 
Mir Fazil, Mir Ehalld, etc., and there put them to death. He said 
that this example would intimidate the otliers, who would then 
return to their allegiance. He at tlie same time treacherously sent 
a letter to the Moghals, couched in kind terms, stating that they 
were his brothers and of the same tril>c with liimself, and that 
(’Arabi Kahi) and such fellows, were in reality only their servants 
and slaves, that to the disgust of the Sainmas he had raised these 
men of low degree to elevated ranks, and that if in conformity to 
his orders they were obeyed and respected, then, considering them- 
selves highly honoured, they would the more readily devote them- 
selves to the duties assigned them. It happened, that these two 
oontrodictory letters both fell into the hands of the Moghals, who 
thus becoming aware of the Shah’s duplicity and treacherous designs, 
revolted, and having seized ’Arab! Kahi, Rafik, Shaibah, and Isina’il, 
put them to death in the beginning of Muharram a.h. 961 (Dec. 
1553). Having taken Mah Begam, consort of the Mirzd, together 
with his other concubines, prisoners, they consulted amongst them- 
selves and agreed to the necessity of choosing a leader for the better 
prosecution of their business. They all offered themselves as can- 
didates, each man declaring that he would not consent to anyone 
being preferred before himself. Tins being the state of the case, 
it was at last agreed tliat, as the Arghuns could not choose one among 
themselves, in preference to another, who might have honours and 
obeisances paid him, it was advisable, therefore, to select as their 
chief, one from out the Tarkhan tril^e. That Mirza Tsa Tarkhdn, 
governor of Fath Bagh, being wise, prudent, and of noble descent, 
was best qualified for the office and likely to accede to their request 
Tlicy then invited the Mirza from Fath Bdgh and informed him of 
their wishes. On his arrival, they showed him great hospitality, end, 
persisting in their icquest, obtained bis consent They then nomi- 
nated him their chief, and placed him at the head of the government 
of Thatta. They paid him royal respect and homage, and having 
sworn allegiance, placed themselves under his authority, and made 
proclamation of hi^ supremacy by beat of drums. The Mirz£ took 
possession of the treasure, and having lavished laige sums amongst 
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the amy, established his power over the several districts and tribes 
Of Sind. 

Enraged at these occurrences, Mirzi Sh&h Husain seized the 
Arghiins and Tarkhans who were in Bhakkar, such as Mfr J4n( Beg 
Tarkhan, Mir Ahmad Tarkh&u, Mfr Hamza Beg-Lar, Mfr Murdd 
Husain Bog-Lar, and others, and then marched at the head of a 
considerable army to Thatta to give battle to the Arghuns and Tar- 
khans. On his arrival within two kos of the city, the two armies 
came into collision on the banks of the stream of Shah Pan^. Two 
or three engagements took place in which both armies suffered con- 
siderable loss. In the midst of this campaign, Mirzd Shah Husain 
was attacked by a ** lal sickness. 

Sultirn Mahmud Kh^n, of Bhakkar,. the greatest noble under Sh4h 
Husain, was commander-in-chief of his forces. He was the son of 
Mfr Fazil Kokaltash, son of *Akil Khwaja, son of Ahmad Khwiya, 
one of the greatest chiefs of Ispahan. At the time when S^ib- 
Kir^n Amfr Tfmur Gurgen marched for the conquest of I*rak, the 
chiefs of Ispahw having revolted, threw off their allegiance to. him. 
The Sahib-Eirin on this gave orders that they should be plundered 
and destroyed, and sent a formidable army to enforce his commands. 
During this invasion, Ahmad Khwaja father of ’Akil Khwdja fell 
into the hands of Mfr Hasan Basri, father of Mirzi Zu-n Nun, and 
he having adopted him as his son, bestowed great* pains on his educa- 
tion. Ahmad Ehw£ja flourished three generations before Malik Mah- 
mfld Eh4n, a man famous for his generosity, and nineteen genera- 
tions after Tddf, son of Hatim Tdf. Sult^ Mahmud Khan, of 
Bhakkar, was chiefly characterized by his liberality and courage, 
in which latter he was unequalled. During his service with Mirza 
8h4h Husain, he had given repeated proofs of his valour. On seeing 
that the Mirza’s days were numbered, and that he had but a short 
time to live, he reflected that daily Musulm&ns were losixig their 
livM in the strife, and that shortly he would be involved in inex- 
tricable difficulties. He therefore sent privately a message to Mirzfi 
Tsi Tarkhin, to the effect that Mirzd Shdh Husain was on the point 
of death, that when that occurred, there would be no one to inter- 
fere between them, and that it would be advisable to enter into a 
luutoal engagement He refused to revolt against his master 
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4uriQg his lifetime, but on his death he proposed an equal division 
jf the country, — from the Lakki hills down to the sea should belong 
to Mirza ’Tsa, and from the same hills to Bhakkar should belong 
to himself. The next morning, at the suggestion of Sultan Mahmud, 
the great Shaikh *Abdu-l Wahab Purani, and Mined Kasim Bog-Lar' 
brought the apologies of Mirza Tsa, expressing his sorrow and 
shame for the disrespectful conduct of the Arghiins towards the 
Mirza. He sent word that if the Mirzd would pardon him, and 
release such of the Arghuns and Tarkhans as were imprison^, 
he would himself come in the hope of getting forgiveness for 
the past. Mirza Shah Husain, actuated by merciful motives, li- 
l>erated the prisoners, and sent them to Mirzd Tsd, who in return 
ordered that Mah Begam and all the other captive concubines 
should be taken to the camp of the Mirza. Next day, Mirzd 
Kdsfm Beg brought a letter to Mirza Tsd to this effect: — “You 
should not have chosen this line of conduct, which can only tend 
to bring a bad name on both parties. Well I let bygones be 
bygones. In expectation of my mercy, you must either come 
yourself or send your son, that I may, through my own spon- 
taneous kindness, confer on him the governorship of Thatta, while 
I myself return to Bhakkar.** As the Arghuns, Tarkhans, and 
soldiers, in their foresight, advised Mirzi *rBa not to go himself, 
he turned to his* eldest son, Mirz& B4k{, and told him that he 
should go. The son refused, and said, “If you are anxious for 
my death, kill me with your own hand, but do not deliver me 
over to the hand of the enemy.’* On this, the Mirzd looked at 
his second son, Mirzd Salih, who, having arisen, rose ^d Mid, 
“Be satisfied; I will go. Either he will keep his word, t)r he 
will not. If he does, it will fulfil our hopes; if he does not, 
your safety must be secured. 1 am prepared to sacrifice myself, 
and obtain the honour of martyrdom!” Mirza ’fsa Tarkh^, see- 
ing his spirit, embraced him with paternal affection, and gave him 
permission to proceed on the mission. Mix^& S^ih with a few 
brave men went on the fourth Of Babi’u-1 Awwal, a.h. 961 (Feb. 
1654), accompanied by Mirzd Muhammad Kasim Beg-Lar, to meet 
Ifirzd Shdh Husain, and offer bis presents. The Mirzd with 
great kindness praised his fidelity and courage, and calling him 
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his dear son, inTested him with a nch robe, a girdle, and sword 
adorned with precious stones, together with a horse, and saddle 
and bridle set with gems, a necklace, and a kettledrum. He 
furthermore conferred on him the governorship of Thatta, and 
then gave him permission to retire. Returning in safety to Thatta, 
he caused the kettledrum to be sounded before him, and presenting 
to his father all he had received, he remained under his protection, 
obedient to his orders. 

About the same time Miirzd Sh&h Husain marched back towards 
Bhakkor, and on the 12th of the same month, died at the village 
of ’Aliputra, twenty kos from Thatta, after a reign of thirty-two 
years. Mah Begam and Shaikh ’Abdu-1 Wahab carried his remains 
to Thatta, where they were temporarily deposited in the Makali 
Hills. After two years, they were sent in charge of Saiyfd *A1( 
ShirAzi and M&h Begam to the holy city of Mecca, and were re- 
interred there by the side of the tomb of his father, ShA Beg. 

Mirzd ^Isd Tarkhan. 

Mirzd TsS Tarkhin, son of MirzA ’Abdu-l ^AK, son of Mirz4 *Abdu-l 
Eh41ik, son' of Arghun Khan, son of Abak4 Khan, son of Hulaku 
Kh4n, son of Ohangiz Eh4n, succeeded to the throne of Thatta, after 
the death of Mirza Husain Arghun. Mirza Tb4 made MirzA Salih Tar- 
khan his heir apparent, and placed the reins of government in his 
hands, reserving to himself only the name of kmg.^ When Mirza 
Salih had made himself secure of Thatta and its dependencies, he 
left his brother, MirzA Jan B4b4, who was greatly attached to him, 
to attend upon his father while ho himself marched against Si- 
wistan. He commenced his march on the Hth of Shawwdl, A.n. 961 
(Sep. 1554), and on the 21st of the same month he wrested the fort 
of Siwistan from the the hands Mahmud Khan Bhakkari. Wlien 
Sultan Mahmud heard of this loss, ho collected an army to oppose 
Mirza Salih. This was reported to Mirzd Tsd Tarkhdn, and he 
thereupon led a large force from Thatta to attempt the conquest of 

^ This **son **'coinpri808 sereral generatioos, as shown in the genedogicai table at 
the beginning of this work. 

> [Long eulogies of Mirzh T»h and Mirzk SUih are omitted from the translation:] 
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Bhakkar. He reached Bhakkar in the month of Muharram, a.b. 
962 (Nov. 1654), where Sultan Midimud had drawn up his army 
to resist him. Two or thr^ engagements followed, and many 
were killed on both sides. Sultdn Mahmud was at length com- 
pelled to take refuge in the fort, where he was so hardly pressed 
that he sent Saiyid Mfr Ealdn, grandfather of Mir M’asum Bhak- 
karf, to treat with Mirz4 Tsa, making professiohs of friendship 
and offering to give up Siwistan and its appurtenances, if Bhakkar 
were secured to him ; urging also that Bhakkar was on the 
.frontier of Hindustan, and acted as a barrier on that side. At 
this juncture, intelligence arrived that the Firingis, who were 
coming from Lahori-bandar to the assistance of Mirza Tb& Tar- 
khan, finding the city of Thatta unprotected, had plundered it, set 
fire to it, and made the inhabitants prisoners. The Mirz4 therefore 
accepted the proposal of Sultan Mahmud, and peace being con- 
cluded, he hastened back to Thatta, and resumed the government. 

In the beginning of the year 964 h. (November, 1556), Mirza 
Muhammad Baki rebelled against his father, asserting his rights as 
eldest son, and objecting to the selection of Mirzi Muhammad Salih 
as heir to the throne. In the fighting which ensued, Muhammad 
Baki was worsted, and he fled to Wanka, which was the abode of 
the Sumras. There he formed a connection with sundry Argh»'ius, 
and returned with them by way of 'Uraarkot and Jesalmir to 
Bhakkar. On his arriving there, Sultan Mahmud Khin laudably 
exerted himself to effect a reconciliation between him and his father ; 
but Mirz£ Tsa Tarkhan, out of regard for Mirzi Salih, exiled 
Muhammad Biiki from Thatta, and sent him to Bhakkar. Here he 
endeavoured to procure assistance from Hindustan,* but Sultdn 
Mahmud opposed him. The Sultan foresaw that if an army came 
from Hindustan it must necessarily pass by Bhakkar, which would 
be the first place to suffer. So he kindly but firmly opposed the 
project. 

In the year 97Q u. (1562 a.d.) the brave Muhammad Salih, who 
had won so many victories, drank the sherbet of martyrdom from 
the hands of a Bitluch' named Murid. The family and tribe of this 
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man had been pat to death by Mohammad Sdih in poniahment ot 
their robberies ; so holding a petition in his hand he placed Mmaolf 
in the way of the Mirzl The prince called him to his side and 
stooped down to receive the petition, when the caitiff plunged a 
dagger into his breast, and killed him. 

After the death of hie favourite son, Mirz& Tsa Tarkhin nominated 
Miiza Jan Biibii as heir apparent After some time SulUn Mahmud 
begged Mirz4 Tea to forgive his son Muhammad Bakf, but failed 
in his object Several nobles who inclined to the side of that prince 
then interested themselves on his behalf, and roused the father’s pride 
by urging that the prince ought not to be a depeitdant on Sultkn 
Mahmud. Being thus induced to pardon his son, .Mined Tsa sent 
Shaikh ’AbdaJ Wahdb Purdni and Mir Ydr Muhammad, his nephew, 
to.bring him home. When Mohammad Bdki arrived, he waited on 
his ftther, and, receiving the town of Siwistdn as his jagir, departed 
thither. 

Mined ’Isa was of a gentle and patient disposition, and showed 
great kindness to the people of his tribe (tilis) ; but the Arghhns 
were disaffected, and breaking out in open rebellion crossed the river. 
The guns' of Mired ’Isa opened upon them. Many were killed, 
and the remnant fled for suooour to Snltdn Mahmdd at Bhakkar. 
This prince gave a horse and a robe to each of them, and uniting 
them with a party of his own dependents sent them against Siwistdn. 
Thqr besieged the fort, and onoe or twice succeeded in scaling the 
nmpaits, but could accomplish nothing more. Mind ’Tad marched 
ftom Thatta with a numerous force, and sent a detachment on in 
advance to raise the siege and pursue the assailants. The opposing 
forces met at the village of Bakbdn, when victory declared in favour 
of,Mirzd Tsd, and many of Snltdn Mahmdd’s men were slain. The 
Miwid advanced as for as the town of Dnrbela. ^bte Sultdn also, 
ooming out of Bhakkar, arrived near the same place, and throwing 
iqt a fort, prepared for the conflict. Li the end peace was made 
through the medium of Mdh Begum and Shaikh ’Abda>l Wahdb 
Pniinf, and the rivals retired to Thatta and Bhakkar req>eotively. 

In the year aa 974 (1666 aj>.) Mirsd ’Tad Tarkhdn vras seised 
with*mori^ sickness, so he oalled together the Argkhns and flte 

> AtsA-bfcsi. 
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TarkhinSi the ministers and nobles, and all the chief men of the 
country, in order once more to name Mirza J4n BabA as his suc- 
cessor. But Mah Begam strenuously opposed this, maintaining the 
right of Muhammad Bakf, the oldest son. The dying monarch 
declared that Muliammaul Bakf was t 3 rrannical and cruel, that the 
people would suffer under his rule, and that she herself would 
perish by his hand. The end of it all was that Mah Begam sent to 
hasten the coming of Muhammad B^i, and kept the death of his 
father secret until his arrival. Mirzd ’Isa Tarkhan, who had reigned 
fourteen years, was then buried in a tomb, which he had constructed 
in his garden, and Muhammad Baki ascended the throne. 
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VIII. 

TUHFATU-L KIRii^M. 

[This is a work in three volumes by 'AIi Sher K4ni'. The 
first two volumes are of considerable length, but all tho matter of 
special historical interest is comprised in the third. A succinct 
synopsis of the contents of the work, is prefixed to the first 
volume. According to this the work commences with — 

Vol. I. A Preface in two parts and three books. Book I. 
contains three sections, — On the (1) Prophets ; (2) Kings ; (3) 
Philosophers, saints, poets, and great men before the time of 
Muhammad. Book II. is divided into five sections, (1) Ancestors 
of the Prophet ; (2) Memoirs of the Prophet ; (3) the Four 
Khalift ; (4) the Four Imfims ; (5) Celebrated Descendants of 
the Four Imams. Book III., in three sections, (1) The I7m> 
mayide Khalifs and their representatives in Tr&k and Khur&sfin, 
with notices of the chiefs and great men of the times ; (2) The 
'Abbfiside Khalifs, including those who set up the Khalifat in 
Eg}'pt, and also the great men and warriors of the period ; (3) 
Kings cotemporary with the ’Abbfisides. 

Vol. II. General History, with notices of philosophers, nobles, 
ministers, and other great men. 

Vol. III. Special History of Sind, including descriptions of its 
cities and villages, histories of its rulers, and memoirs of its 
great, learned, and distinguished men.] 

This third volume, as it is the latest, so it is the most compre- 
hensive and consistent of all the histories of Sind. In the 
portion relating to the early history of the province, it is not 
quite so copious as the Tdrikk-i Sind ot Mir M'asiim ; but even 
in that part it presents ns with more miscellaneous information. 
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wd introduces subjects not treated of in that work, such as the- 
legendary tales which are familiar in the country, the origin of 
some of the tribes, and the separate biographies of the principal 
officers and nobles who acquired distinction under the later 
dynasties. The authors are both equally credulous in recording 
the miracles of saints, but the extent to which the hagiography 
runs in the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm is much greater than in the Tdrikh-i 
Sind; there being scarcely a village in that priest-ridden country 
which has not its tombs of holy men, whose lives and powers are 
here recorded with implicit faith. 

The work opens with the dynasties of the R^s and Brah- 
mans, followed by the history of the Arab conquest, well 
abridged from the Chach-ndma. This comprises twenty pages. 
In thirty more we have the legends, the governors appointed by 
the kings of Debli, the Sdmras and Sammas ; then the history of 
the Arghdns and Tarkh&ns, with their nobles, in thirty-six 
pages ; the imperial governors under the Timdrians in twenty- 
four pages, and an account of the Kalhora dynasty to the time of 
Mi&n Sdr-faraz, Kh&n in twelve pages. All this is comprised ib 
a little less than half the volume. The rest is entirely devoted 
to the saints, seers, satytcb, $haikhf, and devotees, with a notice 
of the poets and caligraphists of Sind. 

There are two chronograms at the end of the volume, repre- 
senting that it was completed in a.b. 1181 (1767-8 a.d.) ; but 
near the middle, at the close of the account of the Kalboras, we 
have bter dates several times mentioned, extending to the year 
A.H. 1188. 

The author quotes as his authorities all the native histories 
noticed in the preceding articles; and in the accounts of the 
sunts we find incidentally mentioned the JavdMru-l Ankfi, the 
HadOeatu-l Avdyd^ the Afdk, and the Taghlratu-l 

Murdd. Some other authors quoted in the body of the work nre 
obtained at second hand. 

Extracts fbm the Tu^ain-l Kkdm have been given by Lt. 
Poftans in the Journal of the Astoftc SoeMy of Bengal^ Numbers 
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Ixxiv., 1838, and clviii., 1845. In the latter we have the por- 
tion relating to the Arab conquest of Sind, which, as before 
mentioned, is abstracted from the Chach-ndma. 

The Tuhfatu^l Kirdm is the title of one of the works of the 
celebrated Jal&lu-d din Soyuti, according to the Parisian catalogue 
of his writings given in 6. Fluegel’s edition of H4ji Khalfa's 
Lexicon Bibliographicumy Vol. vi. pp. 665-679. 

[Sir H. Elliot’s copy consists of three volumes quarto. Vol. 
T., measuring 11 in. by 8 in., contains 746 pages. Vol. II., 
889 pages, of 17 lines each. Vol. III. is a little larger (12 in. 
by 8J in.), and contains 242 pages, of 25 lines each, in a much 
smaller hand There is also a new copy of Vol. III.] 

Extracts. 

The Sindian Ordeal of Fire. 

Some customs have obtained from of old among the inhabitants 
of Sind,* which, although they spring from ignorance, their practice 
is specially observed by them. 

When a person is suspected of any grave offence, and desires to 
purge himself of the charge, he offers to pass through the flames of 
a large fire, like a salamander, and come out of it unharmed, like 
Khalil. In the story of Sassi and Marui we shall have an instance 
of this ordeal. 

Another ordeal, still practiced among the most ignorant, is that 
of taking up a red-hot spade, and this will also be noticed in the 
story of Marui. Green leaves of a tree are tied on to the hand of 
the suspected person with raw thread, and an iron spade, heated 
to redness, being then placed on his palm, he must cany it for several 
paces quickly ; and it has often been seen that neither the thread nor 
the leaves have been in the slightest degi-ee affected by the heat of 
the red-hot iron, although when cast to the ground it scorched it 

» humia is thft terra used for inhabitants, literally occupiers of the land'*— the 
hhitmia of Hind68thn. The term is of frequent occurrence in the Sindipn hiitoriei, 
blit rare in other works. 
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like the nnd in the OTen of n paroher of grain. Yerily this is by 
the yirtne of Truth, for if otherwise, how is it that such fire does nat 
bum the hand ? 

A modem story runs thus : — A woman stole a pair of shoes 
belonging to the wife of a certain horseman, but denied the theft. 
When the time approached for undergoing the ordeal of the hot 
iron, she artfully concealed the shoes in a basket filled with cotton ; 
and making it seem as if the carrying that were her business at the 
moment, entered the assembly, and handing it to the horseman’s 
wife, asked her to take charge of it during the ordeaL She then 
said, “The truth is, I did find a pair of shoes belonging to so and 
so, and I have made them over to the owner I By the same token I 
now take up this red-hot spade.” She took it up unharmed, and 
was then purged of the charge. The complain^t then angrily 
threw the basket on the ground, and, as Truth is sure to prevail, the 
trick of this artful woman was exposed. 

The Ordeal of Water. 

A stout post is fixed in deep water, the accused is then told to 
dive to the bottoih, and stay by the post One of the company 
shoots an arrow to a long distance, and another person goes and 
brings this arrow back. The post is then shaken; if the aconsed be 
iruiooent he will, up to that time, by holding his breath, have been 
able to renukin at ftre bottom, and on this signal he will come up to 
the surfiure. But if guilty, he cannot any how stay so long under 
water. 

Ineantatione. 

Furthermore, several of the people of this country practise ma^ 
and incantations. For instance, they can roguishly transfer their 
neighbour’s curds to their own stock, as the following instance will 
show. A respectable man relates that he wras the guest of a woman 
residing in a village, and that she had but the curds of the milk of 
one cow. However, about the time she was going to make the 
butter, she stepped over to a neighbour’s house on pretence of 
fistching fire, and there the woman of the house had a large didi of 
curds bef<»e her, which she was preparing to make into butter ; tibe 
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witch wroni^vher apella, and letxaoed bar steps, end iroin flie 
Odds of the milk of her one cow she About ten timM *^>a 
nsnal quantity of bntter t 


Ihe Boienoe called Skdna^ is known to some of the hOl-people, 
who are called “Minting." From certain indications on a firesh 
shoulder-blade, they learn what they wish to know, and it comes to 
pass accordingly. A party of hill men, driven from their homes by 
fear of'their enemy, were pursuing their way. Having yet gone 
but A little distanoe, the Minting said that he saw from his Skina 
that they were hotly pursued by troops, and that there was no 
escape except ly artifice. The party were ordered to empty all 
the leathern water-bags on the ground, and then to pass ovmr the 
spot. It so dumoed that a Minting was also among the enemy's 
forces ; he, too, consulted his Shina for intelligence of the fiigitiTes. 
It showed him that they had crossed over a stream. This dis- 
heartened the ptaisuers, who turned back, and thus the former were 
saved. This is but a slight Qlustrstioa of what this tribe can do by 
the use of the Shina. 

Anoiher Chtbm. — Several ropes, confusedly entangled, are tinown 
on to the ground, and their unravelment reveals secret things. 

0/her Sindian Outfomt : — lAver-takrt — Tracktrt — OrnUhoeritiet. 

^Diere are also women who fM on liver,* and foretell things to 
come, as will be shown in the history of Miixi Muhammad B&kf.* 

Again, there is the sdenoe of Jogid ; this is ohiefiy in vogue with 
women. An arumplA of it will be shown in the bisfoiy of B4i' 
IMhir. 

There is a tribe entitled Bawaraiiga, who go about in the guise ot 
beggars, professing to explain mysteries and past events, and thereby 
deceive men. Ihey also make predictions of the future^ which 
sddom codu true. 

Some men are so ddlfhl in the art of tracking footprints, that 

* Tbs eoBBoa psi^ esQ it Mtimt. It b tbs 'Umtht 'Aktdf of tbo AnAs, sod 
ia gNst npntovilh tbs Mongols. 

* Aba>l nal,ia tbs Agts-AAMor^aetiost tbs ositbritf of tbs atiriisas ia Obatt. 
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they can tell whether they belong to men or women, strangers or 
acquaintances, old or young ; so also they can distinguish the prints 
of horses, camels, oxen, and buffaloes. They can pursue the 
tracks of thieves over hills and through deserts, and possibly they 
can even follow them through water. 

Again, there is a tribe in the Each district, who can prognosticate 
good or evil from the call of the partridge, and tliey can likewise 
predict the good or bad fortune of travellers from the cries and calls 
of other birds and beasts. A person relates — “I was journeying with 
a party, one of whom said, ' I must hurry on ; do you follow at your 
convenience, for I find, from the cry of a bird, that guests have 
arrived at my house, and also that such and such a friend has just 
died ’ — and, indeed, so it proved.” 

Some of the marvels of this country will be found described under 
their proper heads ; and the wonders of the hills will be mentioned 
towards the end of the narrative. 

o o d o o « o 

The story of Sassi and Pahnitn. 

A Brahman named Naniyai and his wife Mundhar, people of 
consideration, who dwelt at Bhdmbarawah, subject to the authority of 
Dalu Baf, were desirous of having a child born to them. After a 
while they were blessed with a daughter, the envy of the full moon. 
It was revealed to her parents that she was destined to be married 
to a Musulman. Dreading this family disgrace, the parents, with 
wounded hearts, enclosed that unique pearl in a box — hear shell, as it 
were — and cast it into the river. The current chanced to carry it 
to the eity^f Bhambur, where there lived a washerman named 
Nahiya, who was also styled Lila ; he had oOO apprentices, but not 
one child. When the box come into some of the apprentices’ 
possession, they took it to their master, who opened it, and this 
moon^ of God’s power sliunc out therefrom. He called her Sassi,* 
which signifies ‘‘moon,” and adopted her as his own. As she grew 
up, the lancet of her love pierced the hearts of beauty’s flowei- 

1 [Here is an equiroque on the word ormM, “ moon** and “ fish.’*] 

3 [Sam. 
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cullers. Every one who saw her wished she was his own, and all 
people surrendered their hearts to her; wherever she seated her- 
self men crowded round her like the cluster of thd Pleiades, and 
hovered around her like the constellation of the Eagle. At that 
time the caravans of Rich and Makr&n arrived in those parts with a 
variety of merchandize, and the praises of this “ piece of the moon ” 
were conveyed to the ears of Pannun, son of the Chief of Rich. He 
lost his heart, and repaired to Bhambur in the guise of a merchant, 
where he saw Sassf, and was much enamoured. By good fortune 
the seeker foimd a place in the heart of the sought ; tlien in the 
hope of meeting her, he became one of her father’s apprentices, and 
dressed himself as a washerman. 1 leave out many incidents to 
avoid prolixity ; but the short of it is, that Sassi returned his love 
with more than equal ardour. 

A goldsmith’s wife, who longed to gratify her amorous inclina- 
tions, sought to bring about the separation of these two lovers, 
by exciting Pannun’s jealousy. The devoted Sassi came out of it 
unsullied, like gold from the raging fire, and became an example 
to the world. After a while these two lovers were married. 
Pannun’s father on learning this, desired his other sons to bring 
back the infatuated one by some means or other. They went 
and had an interview with Pannun, and became his guests. At 
night-fall, without his waking, they bound him on a camel, and set 
off towards their owa country. Towards morning Sassf awoke, 
and found that she had been robbed of her living treasure. No 
longer mistress of herself she tore her garments in despair, and set 
off alone in quest of her lost one. With the feet of affection she 
traversed the rugged hills, and after accomplishing a distance of 
about forty kos, she fell exhausted from thirst, and was convulsed, 
striking her feet on the ground in the agony of death. By the 
power of Gh)d a pool full of water was produced, of which she 
drank, and found fresh strength. Persons say that the pool remains 
full of water to this day, and is never dry, even though no rain 
diould fall for years. It is said, that Sassi had seen these things 
in a dream, on the night on which she was presented with henna, 
(at her marriage). The branch of henna which she had slept 
with in her hand according to custom, and which she retained 
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after she awoke, and which she carried with her, she now planted 
on this hill ; by the power of God the branch grew to be a tree, 
and still remains a monument of tliat bleeding heart. 

Not to be tedious, after being thus refreshed, Sassi hurried for- 
ward, and accomplished six or seven kos further through the same 
hills, when she was again distressed by tliirst. A shepherd acci- 
dentally espied her from a distance, and cast longing eyes on her, 
and approaching, desired to carry her off. Thereupon she up- 
braided him with injustice, and requested that he would, at least, 
procure some refreshment for her, thirsty and tired as she then 
was, before taking her off. The shepherd hastened to his flock 
to get some milk. While this was going on, Sassv, w'ho despaired 
of finding any trace of her lover, and finding herself thus fallen 
into evil, vented the anguish of her heart before the Almighty 
(who is the comforter of the helpless), and put up a petition for 
protection against that demon of the desert. Instantly, by the 
divine power, the hill was rent asunder, and gave a place to 
that half dead and stricken lover, like a ruby lying in the matrix ; 
and, as a warning and memorial, a comer of her scarf was left 
visible. When the shepherd returned with the milk, and saw 
this instance of Divine power, he repented himself, and raised a 
iomb of stones over her, according to custom. ^ 

The tellers of love stones, which cut the heart like sharp diamonds, 
relate that when Pannun, all in chains, was carried before his father, 
his restlessness began to shew itself to such a degree that his father 
was alarmed for his life, and, there being no help for it, he desired 
his brothers to go with him, and in any way that could be 
managed, restore his beloved to him. As they were travelling 
back, Pannun arrived at the place where Sassi was entombed, 
and seeing the fresh traces, stood amazed. The mutual attraction 
of hearts revealed this to him. For outward pvidence he set about 
inquiring into the circumstances. The shepherd before spoken of 
happened to arrive just then, and related everything as it had 
occurred. Pannun instantly dismoimted from his caipel, and begged 
bis brothers to wait one moment, as he wished to pay a pilgrim’s 
visit io this tomb. Then, having thrown liimSelf upon it, lie cried 
aloud to the Almighty, beseeching that he might be joined to his 
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loTe. A§ no petitioner before Ood is ever left without hope, so hj 
His power the hill at once oj>6ned and admitted Pannun. He and his 
mistress were thus encased, as it were, like twin almonds in one shelL 
The loves of these two, both lovers and both beloved, are still 
chanted in verses by the Sindians, at a place called Hosaini, and 
people thus seek and find a mode by which they may soar from 
wordly affection to spiritual love.^ In truth, this narrative has a 
wonderful effect on the hearers and narrators, and Mir M’asum, 
of Bhakkar, has wrought it into a poem, entitled ** Hosn o N&e’* 
(or beauty and blandishment) ; and K4zi Murtaz& Sortbi, a resi- 
dent of the village of Eatiina, composed a poem, of a pec\iliar 
rhythm, on it in the reign of Muhammad Shih B^idshih. He re- 
lates this story A Darwesh named Ism*a{l, an inhabitant of 
MulUm, came on a pilgrimage to see these two wonderful persons 
of the world of love and affection, and having left his camel at 
a distance, sat down and feurted three days, in the hope of seeing 
the two lovers. At the end of that time an old woman appeared to 
him, bringing some bread and water, but he flatly refused to eat 
or drink till he had seen Sassi and PanniuL She rej^ied that 
she was Sassi, and desired him not to expect to see Paimfin, for 
there was no dependance to be placed m things of this world, 
and that she was harassed by her kindred, wiio had reduced her 
to that condition. The Darwesh said — ^‘^How can I believe this, 
for was young and beautiful, and thou ^ an old crone/* 

On these words, she was transfigured to her pristine beauty and 
youth, and she bade him eat something. The Darwesh said, 
will rather die of hunger than eat before I have seen both of you ; 
thus have I vowed.*’ After repeated adjurations, Sassf descended 
into the grave, and showed Pannun as far as his waist, but she 
herself' encircled him all the while with both arms, for fear some 
one should carry him off. In short, many eldeis of pure heart 
have thus seen them. That road is not passable for any one riding 
a camel ; but whosoever keeps awake by night at the tomb, is 


» Thin story as well as many others connected with the legendary lore of Sind, is 
vwT well told by Lt Burton. He calli the hero and heroine Ptnhn and Sasroi - 
8l7tbe Unk^ppl rM»v. wl. 1, pp. 81-88 ; «iid pp. 67, 82-106. Mn. Pottam 
ilao gives it as a legend of Kach’h. 
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feasted by an unseen hand, notwithstanding that the plaoe is an 
utter desert. 

0 0 o o o o o 

The Genealogy of the Jate and Buluchii. 

Muhammad, son of H^n Makxinf, who will be noticed in the 
series of governors of Makran, and who, at the time of the conquest 
of Sind, accompanied Muhammad Kasim as far as Anuanbela, where 
he died and was buried, was, as appears from the genealogical 
table of the family, a grandson of Muhammad, son of Ab&n, son 
of ’Abdu-r Rahfm, son of Hamza, son of *Abdu-l Matlab. Once 
on a time, the pursuit of some beast of the chase, carried the Amir 
Hamza (may the favour of God restore him !) a long distance into 
a desert, where he found himself in solitude. As the Almighty 
watches with a special providence over his chosen ones, a fairy 
appeared in that desert for Hamza’s company, and by the divine 
permission, he consorted with her, and this dissipated his sense 
of loneliness and dreariness. The fairy afterwards, by the divine 
power, became invisible, and the Amir reached his own country. 
The faiiy bore a son by him, viz., *Abdu-r Bahim. To be brief, 
Muhammad, son of Harun, had fifty sons bom to him from seven 
women, as follows:— I. The first wife, Hamiri, bore— 1. Ts^; 2. 
Mihran ; 3. Hajjaz ; 4. Sahtak ; 5. Bahrdm ; 6. Kustam ; 7. Jalal. 

11. His second wife bore — 1. Mazid ; 2. Jam41 ; 3. lUda; 4. 
Buhlol; 5. Shahdb; 6. Nizam; 7. Jalal; 8. Murid. IH. Miriam 
bore — 1. Rodin; 2. Musa; 3. Noti ; 4. Nuh;.6. Mandah; 6. 
Raziu-d din. IV. ’Aisha bore Jalil. Y. Muddi bore— 1. Adam ; 2. 
Kamil ; 3. Ahmad ; 4. Humid ; 6. Himid ; 6. Sa’id ; 7. Mas’ud. 
VI. Fitima bore — 1. Sher; 2. Koh; 3. Buland; 4. Gurg; 6. Niru-d 
,din; 6. Hasan; 7. Husain; 8. Sulaimin; 9. Ibrihim. VH. Eve 
bor^l. ’Alam; 2. ’Ali; 3. Sarkash; 4. Bahidur; 6. Teghzan; 6. 
Mubdrak ; 7. Turk ; 8. Zalha ; 9. ’Aritbi ; 10, Shirdz ; 11. T4ju-d din ; 

12. Gulistin-Barg. 

After Hajjaj had subdued all opposition in Makiin, as is recorded, 
he died, and that principality was divided between the children of 
Jalili who took one-half, and the other half was shared by all 
his brothers. After a short time contentions sprang up among 
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the brothen ; the greater part of their desoendants mixed with 
the people of the country an4 dwelt there, but the descendants 
of Jal&lu*d din, having been worsted, repaired to Sind and Each, 
and their descendants are spread in numberless divisions throughout 
that country. 

The Tribe of Lodh^ aho called Loh. 

Their origin is this, that king Sulaim&n (the prophet, peace be 
to him I) sent a party of Genii to Bum to purchase female slaves. 
On their return back, one of the Genii formed a connection with a 
girl named Loli/ tvho became pregnant by him. On king Sulai- 
m&n hearing of this, he gave him the girl. The child was named 
Lodh, and his descendants, generation after generation, inter- 
mingled with the Arabs; and at the time of the conquest of 
Sind, came to dwell there,— or perhaps they may have come there 
before that period. 

Genealogy of the Samma Tribe. 

Sto, as some affirm, was the son of ’Umar, son of Hasham, sou 
of Abl Lahib ; and according to others, he was the son of ’Umar, 
son of ’Akarma, son of Abi Jahl. The title of J&m renders it 
probable that he was descended from Jamshfd. He is commonly 
considered to be the son of Nuh. Jam, the son of Nuh (peace 
be to him I), had four sons : — 1. BudhAf who had sixteen sons, 
among whom were Budh, Sura, Sahta, Akhfl, Autar, Xmra, Handir, 
and others, they were styled B&thor ; 2. SankA ; 8. Hamhar ; 
4. BhAgnrat, who had one son named Dera, whose son was Ajfpar, 
whose son was Dasrat. 

Dasrat had three wives, viz., — ^Easila, Kailiya, and SimiyA ; by the 
first of these he had two sons. Bam and Lakhman ; the second bore 
Barat, and S(miA had Chataigun. SankA, son of Sam, also left 
descendants; and Hamhar, son of SAm, had a son named Todar, 
and Barat, son of Dasrat, had four sons, named ParihAr, Jansupu, 
Kfirioha, and NAhiya. Chatargun, son of Dasrat, also had a sun 
named ChAira. Lakhman, son of Dasrat, left no posterity. Rain, 
son of Dasrat, left a son named TawAkas ; he had a son named Atat. 
whoso son was named Tattat; he had a son named Narkant,--his 
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ion was Kan, and the city of Kan ’waa bo oalltd from him ; and the 
son of Kan waa styled Sambut Baja, who had four aons — 1. Sdm ; 
2. Barkarara, also called Shah ; 3* Hanrat, also called Dakan ; 4. 
/4ada. 

Bam, the son of Sambut Raja, had a son namad Jddam. Jadam 
had four sons : — 1. Hail tat, whose son was Sind Samma ; 2. G%jpat, 
whose son was Ghughda; 3. Bhupat, from whom the tribe of 
Bhattfs Homing; 4. Cliura Samina. His son was B&i Daiyach, 
who became cliief of Oimal, a fort in the district of Sorath, and 
famous for the pomp of ^is retinue. He sacrificed his head as a 
religious offering. His wife Sorath was devotedly attached to him. 
The strong affection of this couple, together with the story of the 
sacrifioe, is the subject of a most affecting tale, still sung at Scrath. 
Haibat, son of Jadam, son of S4m, son of Sambut, had a son named 
Ridari,. whose sou was Nit, who had a son Nutiar, whose son was 
Audhdr, whose son was Audh, whose son was Ldkhiya, whose son 
was Lakha. 

L4kha founded a kingdom, and haring allied himself in marriage 
to Pdthi Chddo, she brought him four sons. Of theso one was Audh, 
who died without issue, and whose place of residence was called 
Audh; another was Mahir, he had four sons, viz., — 1. Satya; 
2. Ditar Pat'iiuri ; 3. Darhi, who had no children ; 4. S&nd, he 
also had no issue. Ltkha took to himself another wife in his old 
age, by whom he had also four sons, viz., — 1. Unar ; 2. Ghhatta, 
who liad three sons, Babni, Dankara, and Ealla ; 3. Fahal, the 
father of the celebrated Lftba Faslini ; 4. Man4hia. Unar, son of 
Likha, had a son also called L4kha, whose son was called Samma. 
This Samma had two sons, — 1. K£ka ; 2. Jhakra. The fonner be- 
came a ruler, and the district of K&ka takes its name from him. 
He had two sons— 1. Palli ; 2. BAidam Hasrak Samma one of Palli’s 
sons, became a chief. 

Bafdan bad nine sons — 1. Samma^ from whom all the Samejas 
descend ; 2. Nutiar, from whom qmng all the Nuts ; 8. LAkha, 
jGither of Lanjar ; 4. Abra, who had a son called DAhir; 6. NA- 
hfya; 6. Chanesar, who was a noted man of his time ; 7. ManAhia ; 8. 
Koria— the descendants of theso three form the tribe of Hindra ; 
9. PalK, who a ohie£ Pallf had two sons— 1. Audh, whose 
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son^ were Bahrfa and Adeja, who was called Gudaria Putra (or 
the son of a shepherd) ; 2. S4nd, who became the head of a tribe, 
of that name. Sand had seven sons — 1. Kaka, whose descendants 
are called Kakeja Putra; 2. J4ra; 8. Dera; 4. Jancja; 6. Han- 
kura, who had sons, Audheja, Jakia, DurhA, and Hankuja; 6. Dera. 
whose descendants are the Dera Samma, of Each ; 7. Jam ^othi, 
who had five sons : — 1. Hala, whose descendants are well known ; 

2. Hankura, whose descendants are bumiyas of Dhurf, Hankura, 
Char Hankura, and Earn Deh, which places were founded by them ; 

3. Sahir, whose descendants founded Sahir Samma, and live there : 

4. Childria, whose descendants are the tribe of Nahria; 5. Jam 
Hapar, who had two sons, viz., Bahuja and Jam Juna; the latter 
had a son named Ear Eahu, who. had three sons — 1. Sand, whose 
sons Buhuma, Ldkhaita, and Jhaki-a ; 2. Sihnra, who left no issue ; 3. 
Lakha Jam, who had a son called Eaha, whose son was cidled 
Ldkha. Eaha had also a posthumous son, who was also called 
Kdha, after his father. 

Ldkha, son of Eaha, brother of Edha before mentioned (stc) had 
twelve sons — 1. Jam Juna, whoso descendants are the Samma kings 
of Sind, who dwelt at Samui, and who will be mentioned in their 
proper places ; 2. Unar, who ruled in Bahria, and died without issue ; 
3. Pallf, from whom the PolH Sammas descend ; 4. Eiha, from him 
are the Sudiari Sammas : 5. Auth, — ^the. Auth Sammas, Sfliil Sammas, 
and Sfkh£wat Sammas, spring from him ; 6. Jaisur, whose son was 
Bahia Piria ; 7. Mankar, who had no son ; 8. Abra, the tribe of 
Abreja, are his descendants ; 9. Hankui4 Eunwar ; 10. Sult4n Aut ; 
11. Baidan; 12. Lakha. Hankura Eunwar had three sons — 1. 
Disar; 2. Manahia; 3. Mur&dia. Disar hod five sons — 1. Eaha: 
2. Mdla ; 8. Bakan ; 4. Hankura ; 5. J una, who had also five sons— 
1. Khoria; 2. Tajia; 8. Abra; 4. Buluch; 6. Pdmbiya.* Such of 
the descendants of the latter as rested in Sind, will be mentioned 
in the history of the Samma kings. 

Be it observed, that the Sammas are the owners of the land through- 
out Sind, as far os Guzerat, including also the greater part of Eajpu- 
tdna, and they form the mrijority of the population of Sind. The 
tribes of Buluch and Jat, and some others already spoken of, arc also 

[Or *‘Timbaniya.”] 
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the ancient inhabitants of the land. Other tribes might be men- 
tioned who suoceeeded, or even preoeded these, but for the Sake of 
brevity, the writer of this book contents himself with specifying 
only what is actually neoessaiy. Should any one desire a more 
minute narrative, let him pursue the investigation himself. 

The Chvemara of Sind under the Ohaznividcs and their Succeesarfi, 

The officers of Sultdn Mas’ud possessed themselves of the country 
of Sind, in succession to those of Mahmud. Then followed the 
officers of Maudud, then the officers of Majdud ; next the officers ol- 
Sultdn Eutbu-d D(n, and lastly, the officers of Xiim Shah, who arc 
all severally described in the first and second volumes. During the 
reign of the latter king, his dominions were parcelled into four 
divisions : one of which comprising Multan, the whole of Sind, and 
Ueb, became subject to N4siru-d din Kabacha. At that time the 
following seven B^nis in Sind were tributary to MulUn B4nA 
Buhnar Sa’ta Bathor, of Dabra, in the district of Durbela ; 2. Bind 
Sanir, son of Dham4j, of the tribe of Kureja Samma, residing in 
Tung, lying within the district of Bfipdh; 3. Jaisar, son of Jajji 
M&chhi Solankf, of M&niktara 4. Wakfa, son of Fannfin Channun, 
who was established in the valley of Sfwi ; 5. Channun, son of 
Dfta, of the tribe of Ghanna, resident of Bhig-^nai ; 6. Jiya, son of 
Wariah, of Jham, or Hemakot; 7. Jasodhan Akra, of Min-nagar 
district of Bambarw4, 

Further, when Lahore was taken by the officers of Taju-d d(n 
Yaldus, Malik Nasiro-d din Eabiu^ha took refuge in the city of 
MalUm; and towards the end of the year G26 h. (1229 a.d.) Malik 
Ehin Khilji aud his people, became masters of the country of 
Siwistibu Sult^ Shamsu-d din Iltamsh, having deputed his minister 
Nizamu-1 Mulk Muhammad, son of Asa’d, to besiege I7ch, set out 
for DehlL ITch surrendered quietly to Nizamu-1 Mulk in a.h. 626 
(1228 A.D.), and he then hastened to Bhakkar. Nisiru-d din fled, 
and the vessel of his life was swallowed in up the whirlpool of 
death. Sultdn Shamsu-d din became lord of Sind. Nuru-d din 
Muhammad snooseded to the government in a.h. 630 (1233 a.d.) 
The Siilt<n ntamah died in a.h. 633 (1236 a.d.), and was succeeded 

> Thors is a T4ii or Tirrt, tn old site ten miles south-west from Thatto. 
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by Salt in Mas’ud Shah. During the disturbed state of the countiy 
in his reign the anny of the Moghals passed the Indus, and laid 
siege to Uch, but owing to the vigilance of Sultan Mas’ud they 
were repulsed and retired on KhurAsfin. Sultan Mas’ud loft Malik 
Jalalu-d din Muhammad as governor of Sind, in the room of Num-d 
din Muhammad. During his government, N&siru-d din Mahmud, 
uncle of Sult4n Mas’ud, inherited the throne and crown. 

In A.H. 662 (1264 a.d.), Sultdn Ghi&su-d din ascended the throne 
of Behli, and gave over the provinces of Lahore, Multan and Sind 
to his son, Sultdn Muhammad, who used to go every third year to 
pay his respects to his father, and stay one year. In a.h. 682 
(1283 A.n), Sultin Muhammad was slain in battle against the army 
of Changiz Ehan, and his son Kai Ehusru was confirmed as sue- 
cessor to his father. Sultin Jalalu-d din Ehilji on his arrival at 
Lfliore in a.h. 692 (1293 a.d.), assigned the government of Multan 
and Ifch to his son Arkali Ehan, and he appointed Nasrat Ebon to 
the government of Sind. In A.fl. 695 (1296 \.d.), Sultdn ’Alau-d 
din, despatched his brother Ulugh Eh&n to exp^l Arkali Ehan from 
his government, but, as usual, Nasrat EhAn with 10,000 men re- 
tained possession of Multan, Uch, Bbakkar, Siwistan, and Thatta. 
In the beginning of 697 a.d. (1297 a.h.), the Saldai Moghals from 
Sisiin, arrived and possessed themselves of Siwistan, but Nasrat 
Ehan vigorously attacked them and freed it. Towards the close of 
bis reign, Sultdn ’A^au-d din despatched Ghdzi Malik at the head 
of 10,000 horse to expel Changiz Ehan’s Moghals from Debalpur 
and gave him Multan, Uch, and Sind in jagir. 

Ehusin Eh4n, having watched his opportunity, deposed ’Alau-d 
din, and became master of the throne.* Ghdzi Malik, marching up 
at the head of the Sind and Multan forces, expelled Khusru Khan 
and seated himself in his place under the style and title of Suhan 
Gliidsu-d din. At this interval, a number of the tribe of Sumra 
rose and possessed themselves of Thatta. Sultan Ghiasu-d din 
deputed Malik Taju-d din to Multan, and Ehw4ja Kbatir to Bhak- 
kar, and Malik ’Ali Sher to Siwistdn. Sometime after, when 
Eashku Ehan revolted in Multan, Sultan Muhammad Shah, son of 

‘ 1 do not attempt to correct the errors in the Dehli history, m given here. They 
do not occur in Mir M asdm’a history, from which this chapter is abridged. 
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Sultan Ghiasu-d dfn, arrived at Multan in A.n. 728 (1328 a.d.) and 
put him down. Then having deputed trusty persons to Bhakkar 
and Siwistan, he returned. In a.h. 751 (1350 a.d.), while in pur- 
suit of the slave Taghf,* having traversed Guzerat and Kaeh, he 
arrived in the ^strict of Thatta, and encamped at the village of 
Thari on the banks of a river. From thence he removed in conse- 
quence of an attack of fever, to Gandal,* where he got well. He 
then returned and encamped about four kos from Thatta, where he 
had a relapse of fever and died. 

Sultan Firoz Shah succeeded him. Taghf, who was at Thatta, on 
learning this, hastened to give battle at the bead of the tribes of 
Sumra, Jareja, and Samma, but wiis defeated. The Sultan quitted 
the environs of Thatta on the first day of the month of Safar of the 
above year, and ordered a fort to be built on the river Sdnkra; and 
Amir Nasr was left there with 1000 horse, fete founded a city 
called Nasrpur, and MaKk Baliram was made ruler of it, and the 
surrounding districts. Bahrampur was named after him, Malik 
’AH Sber, and Malik Taj Kafufi were left in Siwistin, and the 
Sultan went to Bhakkar. He appointed Malik Buknu-d dfn his 
vicegerent, and Malik *Abdu-l Aziz as minister of finance, and 
gai risoncd the fort with a body of chosen troops. He conferred 
the title of Ikldas Khan oh Malik Ruknu-d din, and entrusted 
him with Ibe affairs of all Sind. He then went to Dehli. In A.H. 
772 (1370 A.D.), after the conquest of Nagarkot he proceeded to 
Thatta, wiioso chief, Jdra Khairu-d din retired to a fort upon the 
water, and there collected troops. Scarcity of provisions, and 
superabundance of mosquitos, forced the Sultan to return to Thatta. 
Jam Khairn-rl diii submitted, came in, and [)aid his respects. The 
Sultan earned him towards Debli with all the other Zamfnd&rs, and 
when near Sihwaii, upon learning that tlu> Jfim intended to flee, he 
had him put in cliains. Sometime after this, he invested Jam Juns, 
sou of Khairu-(I d(i4 with a khiVai, and appointed him to his fatheris 
podt. 

In A.H. 790 (1388 a.d.), Ffroz Sh^ died, and was succeeded on 
the throne of Dehli by Sultan Tughlik Slidh. Then followed Sultdn 

> [“Rebel"] 

* Tbii place ia about thirty miles from Girn&r or J Cinagarh. 
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Abu Bakr, SulUn Muhammad Sh&, SulUn Sikandar Sh41i| and then 
Sultan N&iru-d din, who sent Sprang Khan to take possession of 
Dob&lpur, Multan, and Sind.' 

In A.R. 800 (1397 a.d.), Mirza Pir Muhammad, grandson of Am(v 
Timur, crossed the river (Indus) and laid siege to the fort of ITch. 
Malik *Alf, who was there on behalf of Sarang Kh4n, kept him in 
check for a month, and Sarang Kh&i despatched Mdlik Taju-d 
din to his aid with 4000 men. Mirzd Fir Muhammad then raised 
the siege, marched from T/ch, and defeated him. He then com- 
menced the siege of Multin. After a siege of six months, Sarang 
Khan yielded and surrendered Multw. About this time, a.h. 801 
(1398 A.D.), Timur himself arrived at Mult£n. From this time 
Aates the downfall and cessation of the authority of the Sult&ns of 
Dehli over the governors of Sind, who raised the standard of inde- 
pendence, as will be now related.. 

Tlve Tribe of Simra. 

A portion of this tribe had got possession of parts of Sind before 
the time above-mentioned, so that the whole term of their authority 
may be reckoned at 550 years. Historians — observing their first 
appearance after the Al-i Tamim, who were the last governors on the 
part of the ’Abbasides — date the rule of the tribe from that time. 
When, as we have related, the administration of the greater pait of 
Sind was held by the officers of the Ghazni vide and Ghori kings, 
this tribe enjoyed full and undivided power. They sprang from 
the Arabs of Samra, as has been mentioned before, who arrived in 
Sind in the fourth centuiy of the Hijra. 

It is’ said that Ghhota Amrini, brother of Dalu Kdi Amrani, was 
so much grieved at bis brother’s injustice which occasioned the ruin 
of the city of Alor, and clouded the prosperity of the city of Bh&m- 
bard, that he repaired to Baghdiid and obtained from the Khalif 100 
Arabs of S4mra whom, with the *Ulam4i Musawi, he brought to 
Sind, of whom more hereafter. At last, Dald E4f submitted to the 
Saiyid and gave him his daughter in marriage. The Saiyid settled 
in Sind, and left descendants, and the town of Mut’alwi is their 
abiding place. 

* Hsie Is a ftirtber error ia the Dehli anaals, which is not to be attributed to 
MirlTasCm. 
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In short, as we have before said, in a.m. 720 (1320 a.d.) (ihdzi 
Malik march on Dehli, with an aimy collected from Multan and 
Sind, and overthrew Khusru Khan. Then, ascending the thniiio, he 
assumed the style and title of Ghiasu-d din Tughlik Shah, and 
devoted himself to the government of his new dominions. 

The Sumras then collected a force from the neighbourhood of 
Than', and placed a man named Sumra on the throne. He settled 
the frontier of his country, and married the daughter of a zamindar 
named Sad, who had set up a claim to independence. To him was 
bom a son named Bhungar, who on his death succeeded him in the 
government. After him, his son Dudd brought the country as far 
as Nasrpur into his possession. Duda died, leaving a son of tender 
age, named Singhar, so Tari, daughter of Diida, took the govern- 
ment into her hands, but made it over to her brother when he 
arrived at years of discretion. SinghSr pushed his way in the 
direction of Kach, and 8ubjecte<l the country as far as Bang-nai. 
He left no son, so his wife Hemu appointed her brothers to the 
government of tho cities of Tur and Thari. After a brief interval, 
a Sumra named Duda, who was ruling in tho fort of Dliak, as- 
sembled his brethren from all sides, and extirpated the brethren of 
Hemu. At this juncture Dadu Phatu, a descendant of Duda, re- 
belledy and collecting a foreign force, he for some time carried 
on the government After him, Khaira became ruler. Then 
Armil became the master of the state. So the Sammas rebelled 
and slew him. Tliis happened in the year 752 Hijra (1351 
A.D.). The history of this family, from its rise to iU fall, the 
number of its princes, and the causes of its decline, are very dboor- 
dantly narrated. Thus the Muntakhabu-t Taw&rikh says that when 
the sovereignty was inherited by ’Abdu r Rashid, son of Mahmud, 
of Ghazni, it was soon perceived tliat he was lethargic and weak- 
minded. The men of Sind were therefore refractory and rebellious, 
and in the year 44o Hijra (1063 a.d.), the men of Sumra collected 
in the vicinity of Tharf, and raised a man named Sumra to the seat of 
government. This man reigned independently for a long period, 
and, marrying the laughter of a zAmindar named Sad, he died 
leaving a son named Bhungar as his saccessor. Bhungar, son of 
Sumra, reigned f^ft^^en years, and died in the year 461 Hijra (1069 
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A.D.) His son Dudd succeeded, and reigned twenty-four years, dying 
in 486 Hijra (1092 A.©). After him Singhdr reigned fifteen years ; 
Ehafif, thirty-six years; Trnar, forty years; Duda, the second, 
fourteen years ; Phatu, thirty-three years ; Genhra.' sixteen years ; 
Muhammad Tar, fifteen years; Geiihra,* several years; Dudd,’ 
fourteen years ; Tdi,* twenty-four years ; Chanesar, eighteen years ; 
Bhungar, fifteen years ; Khafif, eighteen years ; Dfidd, twenty-five 
years; *Umar Sumra, thirty-five years; Bhungar, ten years. Hamir 
then succeeded, but he was a tyrant, and the Samma tribe overthrew 
him. The rise of this family is related in various ways, and several 
nilers are mentioned beside those above enumerated ; their fall, also, is 
described in many inoongruous ways. ’Umar Sumra gave his name 
to the fort of *Umarfcot. 

The Story of Mumal and Mendra, 

One of the most remarkable events of his (Hamfr Sumra^s) time 
is the story of Mumal and Mondra, which is told thus ;~A woman 
named Mfimal, of the family of the Giijar chiefs, on the death of 
her father, ruled over his lands, and built a lofty palace on the 
outskirts of the city, outside which she, by magic art, conducted a 
stone canal like a river across the entmnoe of the palace ; and she 
planted two life-like lions of terrible aspect, cut in stone, at the 
doorway, and vnthin the ordinary sitting-room seven sofas were 
placed, covered with stuff of one design, six of which coverings 
were made of unspun thread, and undemeatli each sofa a deep well 
was dug. She then caused it to be given out that she would 
choose for her husband him who should pass the river and the 
lions, and sagaciously seat himself on the right seat. Many men 
were tempted to a trial, but none attained their object say, they 
stepped into the well of annihilation. 

One day, HAmiV Sfiznxa went out hunting with three of his 
suite, one of whom was B4n4 Mendra, his minister’s wife’s brother. 
He happened to meet a travelling Jogi, who so extolled the beauty 
of Mfimal, that Udmir Sfimia felt a great desire to see her. Taking 
his attendants with him, they turned their heads to the diiec- 

* r** Obeiifa** ia one MS.] 

* [Tbcee three asmei are found only in the best of the two MSS.] 
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tion indicated, and on reaching its vicinity put up within view 
of the palace. Mumal, on learning of their arrival, despatched a 
sharp slave girl to ascertain their quality, and bring the most 
important person of the party to be hospi^abl}' entertained. 

First Ham IT went with the girl, but she outstripped him ; and 
ho, on beholding that deep imaginary river, returned without at- 
taining his object, and for very shame said nothing. Tlie next night 
tlie girl came again, and bade one of the other strangers accompany 
her, but he also returned as Ilamir had done. On the third night, 
the same thing happened Ut die third man. On the fourth night, 
Eana Mendra set out with the girl, and when she wished to precede 
him, according to her custom, he seized the skirt of her garment, 
ind put her Ixiliii.d, saying that it was not proper for slave girls 
to precede their mas 3r8. When he reached the visionary river he 
was puzzled for a moment. On sounding the depth of the water 
with the lance which ho had in his hand, ho found it had no real 
rxistence. Ho at once passed over, and saw the lions at the gate, 
hut throwing his spear at them, he found they were not really 
alive. 

lie then pursued his object, entered the palace, and went into the 
sofa room; there he saw seven sofas or thrones, all of the same 
kind, and thought to himself that one of them must be espeoially 
intended to sit on, and that perhaps there was some deception about 
them. He then probed each with his spear, found out the sub- 
stantial one, and sat down cross-legged upon* it. The girl informed 
Humal of the circumstances, and of his sagacity. She instantly 
came out, they were mutually pleased with oach other, and the 
marriage knot was firmly tied. Mendra passed the night in rap- 
turous enjoyment, and repaired early in the morning to the presence 
of Hamir and his friends, to whom he related his adventures. 
Hamir said, As the woman has now become your own, you must 
be pleased to let mo see her once.’* Accordingly, at night, 
Mendra took Hamir with him, dressed as a shepherd. Hamir 
bore the lUmi some ill-will for having set aside the respect due 
to him ; he therefore carried him off to his own city, and placed 
!iim under errest As Mendra had given his heart to Mdmal, he, 
with the privity of his guards, every night secretly mounted a 
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veiy swift she-dromedary, who could perform five ordinary day’s 
journey and back again in a single night, and having seen his 
b 'oved, and enjoyed the charms of her company, returned to 
his prison. 

It chanced that one night Mumal had gone to see her sister. 
Mendra returned, and suspecting something wrong, became dis- 
pleased, and gave up going any more. Tlie innocent Mumal was 
greatly distressed at Mendra’s displeasure, and quitted her o^vn 
residence and country. Having arrived at the city where Mendra 
dwelt, she built a palace adjoining his, and had windows placed 
opposite to his windows that she might sometimes see him. Mendra, 
shrouded in displeasure, closed his windows on that side, and Mumal 
then built a palace opposite another face of Mendra’s, and so on, 
opposite to each of its four faces, but did not succeed in seeing her 
beloved. At last, when Mumal saw that Mendra had entirely 
averted the face of regard from her, she breathed a sigh of anguish, 
and, wounded by despair, gave up her life. Intelligence of this 
was conveyed to Mendra, and since a lover powerfully affects the 
heart of the beloved, and as the attraction of hearts in the world of 
unity tends to ono and the same object, he instantly, on hearing 
these lamentable tidings, sighed and expired. This story is sung in 
Sindi verse at certain established places, and religious devotees are 
transported to raptures and heavenly visions of Divine love, on 
hearing it. A certain Mulla Mukim has written this story in 
Persian verse, and called it ‘*Tarannum-i ’Isbk,” or the song of 
love,* 

Story of Chanenar and Laild. 

A girl named Kaunrfi, daughter of the powerful and renowned 
Band Khangdr was betrothed to her cousin. Being incomparably 
beautiful, the young lady gave herself great airs among her asso- 
oiates. At that time no one could be compared to Chanesar, of 
Dewal, for beauty of person, store of wealth, extent of territory, 
or force of authority, and an alliance with him was earnestly 
desired by many beauties. One day a girl named Jamnf, one of 

» Lt. Burton bit given thii tale in a more attractive form, in his 
pp. 114-128. 
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Kamru’s oompanionK, said to her, tauntingly, ** Perhaps you en- 
tertain tlioiights lx)ing niarriod to Chanosar, since you practice 
so niany fine airs, and aro so affected.” Tliis taunt pierced 
KaunriVs heart, and without even having seen Cliancsar’s face, she 
became desperately in love with him, and almost beside herself. 
When Marghin, her mother, found this out, she apprised Kana 
Khongar of it. As a matrimonial alliance with Chanesar was the 
greatest honour of the day, and there secnKMl no wav of accom- 
plishing that except by stratagem, the Riiiia advised Marghin to 
take their daughter in the garb of a inorfliant to Chanesar's town, 
without letting any one know of her so and before Kaunrii 

should become the victim of dcs{)air, and thus perhaps Chanesar 
himself might become ensnared in the net of good contrivance. 
Agreeably to this recommendation, Marghin set out with her 
daughter and some merchandize, crossed the river Parpat, and 
leaving her own country of Dhat, soon entered tl.e Dewal territory, 
and arrived at the city where Chanesar lived. She sent a message 
through a gardener’s wife, to Jhakra, Chanesai’s Wazir, intimating 
her desire for a union. Chanesar — devoted to Laila, whose beauty 
and charms might excite the jealousy of the celebrated Laila — re- 
turned for answer that he wished for none but Laila, bade the 
gardener’s wife beware of bringing more such messages to him, 
and directed the new comers to be sent away, lest Laila should hear 
of them, and be annoyed. On being infonned of this, Marghin sold 
her merchandise, and went one day into the presence of Laild, in 
the garb of a poor stranger beggar woman, saying: — ‘‘Adverse cir- 
cumstances have driven me and my daughter far from our own 
country ; in spinning thread we have no equals, if you will kindly 
take us as your slaves, we will so serve you as to merit general 
approval.” Laila took them both, and was pleased with their 
work. After some time, the arrangements of Chanesar’s bed- 
chamber became Kaunru’s special charge. Eaunru one night 
thought of her own country, and of her splendid position there, 
and her eyes filled with tears. Chanosar, seeing this, asked her 
what was the matter. She answered that she had raised the wick 
of the lamp, and tlien scratclied her eye witli the hand with which 
she did it, which hronglil. Iht- tears into her eye. Oil bearing this, 
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LaiU was very pressing to learn the truth, and Kaunru, after much 
pressing, said, “The truth is, I am the daughter of a sovereign, 
of such wealth, that the lustre of his jewels serves him for night- 
lights ; henoe the smoke of the lamp confused my brain, and the 
reoolleotion of past days entered my Read, and I wept that they 
were np more.” Lail4 asked her for proof of the truth of this pre- 
tension ; she instantly produced a most delicate dress, such as Laila 
had never seen, with a necklace worth nine lakhs of rupees. Laila 
was charmed with such precious rareties, and desired to have 
them. Kaunru and Marghin said, “ We will give them on condition 
that you give us Ohanesar for one night.’* As most women are 
wanting in understanding, she agreed to the terms, and one night, 
when Chanesar was drunk, she made him over to Kaunru. Ghane- 
sar passed the entire night in unconsciousness, and when he awoke 
in the morning, was astonished at finding who it was he had in his 
bosom. Kaunru’s mother was all night on the alert as to what 
should happen. Finding in the morning that her daughter’s object 
was not accomplished, she began muttering from behind the curtain, 
“ how strange it is that Laila should sell such a husband as Chane- 
sar for a mere necklace ! and that he should be ignorant of this ; it 
is not fitting that a man should again consort with such a wife.’* 
Chanesar hearing this, looked lovingly on Kaunru ; she told him 
the whole particulars of her story from beginning to end. He than 
said : — “ Since the case is thus, be of good heart, for I am no more 
Lail&’s, and I will love you with my whole heart.'* 

On LailA hearing of what had taken place, all her stratagems 
were futile, her constant union was changed to utter separation 
After the lapse of a long time, she returned to her paternal village, 
and passed her time in solitude. Before this affair, a girl from the 
family of had been betrothed to the minister Jhakra ; but after 
what had happened to Laila her relations would not give the girl 
to bim. As ho was bent on the match, he tried many devices to 
bring about the marriage, but all in vain. Laild sent word to him 
that if he could by any meatns contrive to bring Chanesar with him, 
she would pledge herself his desired marriage should take place. 

On receiving this message, Jhakra, with much ado, persuaded 
Chanesar to accompany him to Laila’s village. Laili changed her 
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dress, and putting on the garb of a woman who bears tho message 
of assignation, veiled her face, and entered the presence of Chanesar, 
when she spoke reproachfully of the relation in which he stood to 
Lail4, During the conversation, she played off aome coquettish 
airs, and captivated Chanesar without his knowing who she was. 
As all Chanesar’s abandonment of Laild, and unkindhess too, arose 
from jealousy, and he was in reality as much attached to her as ever, 
on the remembrance of the joys of the time of his union with her 
he became beside himself, and said, ** 0 sweet-tongued girl 1 thou 
thyself art the rarest of beauties! How long wilt thou talk of 
Laila? Speak to me of thyself, for my heart yearns to thee !” She 
replied: “How can the heart love one faithless as thou?”* On 
hearing her speech, Chanesar wished to tear her veil off ; but Laila, 
who was herself her own messenger, at the very height of his ardour, 
unveiled herself with her own hand. When Chanesar saw that she 
was indeed Laila, he suddenly drew a cold sigh from his sorrowful 
heart and expired. On seeing this, Laild, too, uttered one groan and 
fell down lifeless. The pair were burned according to custom, and 
their strange story is well remembered by the people, and is the 
theme of a popular and moving song in the Sindi tongue. Idra*ki 
Beg-Ldr composed a Persian poem on this story ; the present writer^ 
for fear of prolixity, has satisfied himself with relating thus much 
of it. 

p o p o p p p 

Namcdb Murid Khan. 

He was by birth the son of a Raja, and newly converted to the 
Muhammadan faith. In the year 1099 h. (1688 a.d.) corresponding 
with the 31 st of the reign, he was appointed to the government of 
Thatta. It is said, that several thousand Rajputs accompanied him. 
When he arrived at the ferry, he learnt thai it was necessary to 
pass through the butcher’s shambles where cows were slaughtered, 
before he could reach the citadel. So he despatched a message to 
Kasi Muhammad Husain, the E4z( of the city, saying that he had 
with him a large body of Hindu Rajputs, and requesting him to 
remove the shops of the cow -slaying butchers from tho passage of the 
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baasar, lest they should give offence to his followers, aad some dis* 
turbance should arise. As the institutions of the king, the defender 
of the law, were not tolerant of the threats and menaces of such 
persons, the most worshipful Kazi, that very night, directed the 
butchers to double the number of their usual stalls, and place them 
on both sides of the roads. When the governor heard of this, seeing 
it would be useless to act in opposition to His Majesty, the defender 
of the faith, he was compelled to pass according to the fashion ob- 
served by his predecessors. He remained two years in Thatta, during 
which his army gave much trouble to the Musulm^ns. Upon a 
representation made by the chief residents, a royal order was 
received directing him to abandon his ridiculous crotchets and 
oonsider himself removed from the government of Mosulmans. 
When he was dismissed, he remained for some time at the fort 
of Tughlikdb4d, better known as Kalankot, as he found the air 
suited to the complaint under which he was suffering, of weakness 
of sight. The king^ out of regard to him, did not oppose this 
arrangement, out when his successor arrived at Thatta, he was 
summoned to the court. Some of the present defences and build* 
of the fort at Tughlikibad are of his oonstructioii. 
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NOTE (A).— GEOGRAPHICAL. 


[Sir H. Elliot in his introductory remarks on A1 Biruni’s 
geographical chapter, observed that before the time of that writer 
“ the whole of Upper India was a perfect terra incognita, and the 
Arabians knew much less of it than Pliny and Ptolemy.** The 
geog^phical extracts at the beginning of this volume, fully prove 
the justice of this observation. Mult4n, Mansura, Alor, and other 
places of note in the valley of the Indus, were visited by their early 
travellers, and the ports upon the coast, especially those about the 
Gulf of Cambay, were also knovm from the reports of their mariners. 
All beyond this was vague, and evidently drawn from hearsay inform- 
ation. Their, scanty knowledge is farther shown by the identity 
of much that was written on the subject. Sulaimdn and Ma sudi 
drew their information from the same or very similar sources ; and a 
great part of IstakhrJ’s and Ibn Haukal’s description is verbatim the 
same, so that there can lie no doubt that one copied from the other. 
In Biruni we have ample evidence of a much wider knowledge, not 
always accurate, not always intelligible at the present time, but still 
Showing that he had acquired, either by personal travel or by dili- 
gent investigation, a fair general knowledge of the topography cf 
Hindustan, and even of parts beyond.* Idrisf gives a full compila- 
tion from the works of his predecessors, with some additional matter 
fiom sources now lost to us, but he does not aj^pear to have used 
the •wTitinge of and his work is blemished by many false 

spellings.] 


I rn* OMDOt bs al»ol»»a from tho blnndw of luTing placed Thtiicw m the 
Dolb tatT farther error of locatiog Mutti. on the emt of the Jumn. i. due to hu 
All the Tcreion. of Kubtdu^ dto ay that the nrer l.e« on the eat of 

the dty. 8a tot edition pp. 73, 97. 

F^ngwmti^ 82 , 100 .] 
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[Sir H. Elliot eddoavoured to identify and fix the position of 
several of the most important and interesting of the places men- 
tioned by the early geographers and historians, and some additions 
have since been made, chiefly from sources unpublished at the time 
when his original volume appeared. The following is an index of 
the notes : — 

Kinodoms. 

FAOB. VAOB. 

Tha Balbar& 354 i Rabrnb, Rubmi 361 

JuzrorJun 358 I Kasbbla 361 

Tbian 360 | 


Agbam— Tbe Lobbnas . 

Alor .... 

Ambal, Fbmbal, etc. 

Annabel . . . 

Askalanda . . 

B&niya, Bbtiya 

BbambUr 368 

Brbbmanbb!id,Mansura,Mabf6za 369 
Debal, Karachi, Thatta, and 
lAhori-bandar . . . . 374 

naU-kandi, the Hellenes, Pi ndus 379 
Jandrud ........ 380 

Eaikbuun, Kaikbn, Ebkars . . 381 


Eajurbba 

Ebllari, Annari, and BallarC . 
Eandbbel, Tbrbn, Budha, Baizb 


Mafidal, Eiraj 

Manjbbari 

Minnagara 

Narbna . 

NlrOn, SakOra, Jarak • . . 

Sadusbn 

Samdi, Tugblikbbbd, Kalb-kot 
Sindkn, Subbra, SaimOr . . 
TOr, Muhatainpur, Dirak, etc. 


Cities and Towns. 

BAOB 

362 

363 

363 

364 

365 
367 


»AOB. 


383 

384 

385 


389 

390 

391 

392 

393 
39G 
401 

401 

402 

403 


Balhard, 

[The early Arab Geographers are unanimaus in their spelling of 
the title **Balhard.’’ The merchant Sulaimdn says it is a title 
similar to the Chosroes of the Persians, and not a proper name. 
Ibn Khurdadba says that it signifies King Of Kings.*’ Aooording 
to Mas’udi it is a title borne by all the kings of the oountiyi while 
Ibu Haukol states that it is a name derived from that of the coontiy. 
Idrfsi follows Ibn Khurdadba in giving to it the signification of 

King of Kings,” but, he adds, that the title was hereditary. Thus 
it seems clear that it was the general title of a dynasty, and that it 
must have borne some such signification as that assigned to it by 
Ibn Khurdddba.] 

[Taking the accounts of the Arab writers, and comparing them 
with the Indian annals, there can l>e no great hesitation in identify- 
ing the Ualhara” with the dynasty settled at Ballabhi-pttra» the 
princes of wliich wero the founders of the Bullabhi erSi 'and were 
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probably known as the Ballabhi or Ballabh lUfs. This identifica- 
tion, originally proposed by Colonel Tod, has met with tacit aoqui- 
eaoanoe, except firom M. Beinaud, who considered the term *'Balhar&” 
to represent Malwi'BAf or King of M&lwa.’*] ‘ 

[Ballabhi-pura was, according to Tod, ''destroyed in the fifth 
century, by an irruption of the Parthians, Qetes, Huns or Catti, or 
a mixture of these tribes/’* in another place he gives the date 
of this event from Jain records as iuO. 524.* And in a further pas- 
sage he says, that after the destruction of Ballabhi-pura, its princes 
" fled eastward, eventually objtaining Chitor, when the Islands of 
Deo and Somm^. ^-pattan, in the division termed Larika, became the 
seat of government. On its destruction, in the middle of the eighth 
century, Anhalww became the metropolis, and this, as recorded, 
endured until the fourteenth century.”* Hwen Tsang visited Balabhi 
in the seventh century, and Thomas gives the date of its destruction 
as 802 Samvat (745 a.d.)* Tlie ruins of the city are well known, 
being situate about twenty miles west of Bhownuggur, in Kattiwar ; 
and the name survives in that of the modern town of Wallay, which 
stands near t^m.*J 

[Hindu authorities thus record the removal of the scat of govern- 
ment to the country of lArike or L4ta, which country Mas’udf names 
as being subject to the Balhard, and which the other writers describe 
as forming part of his dominions.] 

[The capital of the Balhar4 is stated by Mas’udi to bo " Mankir 
(or ManAkir) the great centre of India,” and to be situated " eighty 
Sindf parasangs (640 miles) from tho sea,” a palpable exaggeration. 
Istakhri and Ibn Haukal say that "JMLankir is the city in which the 
Balhara dwells, but they do not name it in their lists of the cities of 
Hind. Biruni and Idrfsi make no mention of it. The unavoidable 
inference is that the place had fallen to decay, and was known only 
by tradition in the days of these Arab writers.] 

[The name MAnkir or Manakir bears a suggestive resemblance 
to "Minagara,” a city which Ptolemy places on the Nerbadda, 

* [ReL des Vo/igei, xciv. Mem, twr fJnde^ 138, 144.] 

* [TWuwh I. 23.] » [Annak 1. 217.1 

* (Tod, Tr0»$l$ I. 213.] * [Thomas* Priotep Ue$/nl TobUe, p. 188.] 

* (Jonnud Soysl Asiatic Society, xiii. p. 146.J 
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among (he cities of Larike. Both are probably representatives of 
the Sanskrit mahd-nagara, great city.” Mankir is said to mean 
great centre/’ so that the word mahd (great) must be represented 
by the first syllable md ; and the other syllables no^ or ndUr are 
by no means a bad Arabic transcription of “ Nagara,” for the alpha- 
bet would not allow of a closer version than nakar. In Hinagara 
the word mgara, “ city” is unquestionable. Ptolemy mentions another 
Minagara on the East coast, somewhere near the Mah&iadf river, 
and Arrian, in the Periplus, has another Minagara in the valley of 
the Indus. The q^Uable mt would therefore seem to be a common 
appellative, having no local or ethnological impon, but correspond- 
ing with mahd or some similar word.] 

[The bearings of Minagara and of some of the neighbouring places 
are thus stated by Ptolemy : — 


Minagara 

116® 

ly 

X 

19® 30' 

Barygaza Emporium (Broach) 

113 

16 

X 

17 

20 

Siripalla 

116 

30 

X 

21 

30 

Xeragere 

116 

20 

X 

19 

50 

Ozene (Ujiain) 

117 

00 

X 

20 

00 

Tiatura 

116 

60 

X 

18 

60 

Nasica (N&sik) 

114 

00 

X 

17 

00 

Namadi fluvii fontes k monte Yindio 

127 

00 

X 

26 

30 

Fluvii flexio juxta Siripalla 

116 

30 

X 

22 

00 


There is a palpable error in these statements of Ptolemy, for ho 
places Ujjain to the south of Nerbadda, and two degrees south of the 
bend of the river near Siripalla. But^Ujjain lies to the north of the 
Nerbadda, and the river has no noticeable bend in this quarter. 
The river Mahi, however, has a very great bend ; Ujjain lies to the 
south of it, and the respective bearings are more in agreement^ so 
that the two rivers would hero seem to have been confounded.] 
[Tiatura may be Talncr, and Xeragcrc may be Dhar, as Lassen 
supposes, for these are situated on well-known roads, and as General 
Cunningham forcibly observes, Ptolemy’s goognijihy must have been 
compiled from routes of merchants. .Corniuiring the ])carings of the 
various places, Minagara would seem to have lH‘eu situated some- 
where between Dhar and Broach. Lassefns identities Minagara with 
Balabhi-pura, but this city was situated too far west.J 

[The neighbourhood of Dhar is exactly the locality in which 
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Idrfsf would at first sight seem to place Nidurwihi or Nahlw4ra, 
which he leads us to infer was the capital of the Balhard in his time. 
This city, he tells us, was situated eight days* journey inland from 
Broach through a flat country. The towns of Han4wal (or Jan&wal) 
and Dulka lie between them, and Dulka is situated on the river 
(Nerbadda) which forma the estuary on which Broach stands, and 
at the foot of a chain of mountains called Undaran, lying to the 
north. Near Han&wal there is another town called As&wal. This 
description is inconsistent, for As£wal is an old name of Ahmadab&d, 
and that city lies to the north far away from the Nerbadda. Abu-1 
Tiii seems to rectify this, for he declares Cambay to be the port of 
Nahrwdri, which city he says is three days* journey from a port. 
He refers to Abd Bihdn as spelling the name Nahlwdra, and on 
turning back to page 61, it will be seen that this is his orthography. 
The city described by Abu Bihan and Abu-1 Fidd is undoubtedly 
Anhalwdra Pattan, and if Cambay be substituted for Broach in 
Idr(si*s description, the account, so far as we understand it, will be 
consistent with itself and with the other writers. Cambay stands 
at the head of the bay which bears its name, between the mouths of 
the Sdbarmatf on the west, and the Mahi on the east. Asawnl 
or Ahmaddbdd is on the left bank of the former, and the Aravalli 
chain of mountains lies to the north of Anhalw&ra. IdrCsi specially 
mentions the bullock carriages of Nahrwdra, and those of Guzerdt 
are still famous. Lastly, no Na&rwira is known near the river 
Nerbadda. Thus Ptolomy and Idrisi would both seem to have con- 
founded the river of Broach (the Nerbadda) with those of Cambay 
(S&bannati and Hahf).] 

[Hwen Tsang, who travelled in India between 629 and 645 a.d., 
visited the kingdom of **Fa-la-pV* (Vallabhi), but his account does 
not help to wttle the locality of the capital, for he only says that it 
was a journey of 1000 li (166J miles) north from Malwa. The. 
kings were of Kshatriya race, and were connected with the 
sovereigns of Kanya-kubja, the reigning monarch, Dhruva BhattUi, 
being son-in-law either of King Siliditya or of that king’s son.] 

[The “ Balhar4’* would thus seem to represent, os Tod affirmed, the 
Ballabh Bais of Ballabhi-pura who were succeeded by the Bala 
Bdfs of Anhalw&ra Pattan. Their territories included the porte in 
Country of L&ta (L4rike) on the gulf of Cambay. These ports 
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were frequented by Arab trading vessels, and so the accounts given 
of the Balhara by their geographers, vague and meagre as they are, 
exceed all that is recorded by them of the other cotemporaiy king- 
doms. The extent of the Balhara's territoiy can only be surmised, 
and no doubt it underwent continual change. Mas’udf, by impli- 
cation, places Tanna within his dominions, but this is farther south 
tlian would seem to be warranted. The T4pti on the south, and the 
Aravalli mountains on the north may perhaps represent an approxi- 
mation to tho real extent of the kingdom. This may appear a 
limited dondnion for a monarch of such renown as the Arabs repre- 
sent the Balhara to have been ; but it must be remembered that 
these writers were accustomed to a simple patriarchal form of 
government, free from the pomp and splendour of the further east.] 

[There are copper records extant showing that in the first half of 
the fourtli centuiy grants of land in the neighbourhood of Jambusfr 
w'ere made by the Gurjjara rajas and by the Chalukyas. The latter 
were of a Rajput tribe, and would then appear to have been making 
their way southwards to the scene of their subsequent power. In 
812 a:d., just before the time of the merchant Sulaiman, a grant was 
made ])y the Lateswara,” that is, “ King of Lata,*' but the names 
therein recorded have not been identified with those in any of the 
dynastic lists. Allowing for the omissions not unusual in such 
grants, there is a Dhruva who may correspond with the Dhruva 
Bhatta of Hwen Tsang.] 

Juzr or Jurz, 

[Sulaiman and Ibn Khurdadba write tho name “Jura” but the 
Paris edition of Mas’udf has Juzr, which the editors understand as 
signifying Ouzerat Abu Zaid says incidentally that Kanauj is “ a 
large countiy forming the empire of Jura and relying upon this 
statement M. Reinaud identifies Jura with Kanauj.^ But Mas’udi 
loeates the Bauiira at Kanauj, and speaks of Juzr as quite a distinct 
kingdom. Sulaiman and Mas’udf concur in making the country 
border on the kingdoms of the Rahma and the Balhard, and the 
former says that tho country is situated on a tongue of land, and is 
rich in camels and horses. “Juzr” closely resembles the namo 
Guzerit,” especiolly in its Arabic form “ Juzarit” and the other 

[Ante p. 10. The Arabic text gives the name as “ Juz.**] 

Itel. des Voyages, xcv. Mm, turFIndi^ 206.] 
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known oonditiona are satisfied by this identification. Quzer&t is a 
peninsula, it bordered on the dominions of the Balhard, and the 
horses of Eattiwar are still famous.] 

[Hwen Tsang visited the “ kingdoms of Su4a-cha or Surashtra, 
and Kithehe-lo or Guijjara, after that of Vallabhi, but, according to his 
expositor, M. Vivien de St. Martin, Su4a^cha (Surashtra) represents 
the modem Quzerat, and Kiu-che4o {Ourjjara) the country of the 
Gujars ” between Anhalwdraand the Indus^ This location of the two 
territorial names differs from the generally received acceptation of 
their meaning, and rests entirely upon the expositor’s interpretation 
of Hwen Tseng’s confused statements — ^the only arguments adduced 
in its favour, being a proposed identification of PiAo^moAoj which 
Hwen Tsang gives as the name of the capital of KiU‘che4o, with the 
modem Bdlmer; and an ethnological theory that the Gujars might 
have given their name to this country in the course of their migrations. 
But no example of such an application of the name is adduced, and 
Hwen Tsang himself in another passage (p. 169) accurately describes 
this very countiy as being north of Kiu-che40f and stretching 1900 li 
(316^ miles), a travers des plaines sauvagcs ct des deserts dangereux ” 
to the river Indus. The Sanskrit Surdshtra and Gurjjara survive in 
the modem names Surat and Ouzerdt, and, however the territories 
embraced by the old terms may have varied, it is hard to conceive that 
Swrai was not in Surdshtra nor Ouzerdt in Gurjjara. All evidence 
goes to prove that the old and modem names applied to the same places. 
Thus, Ptolemy’s Surastrene comprises Surat, and the grants of the 
Bajas of Gurjjara” dated in the early part of tho fourth century, 
conveyed* land in tho vicinity of Jambusara or ** Jumbooseer.” — 
Bfruni (wpra p. 67), shows what the Muhammadans understood by 
Guzerat in his day, and while Qmerdt answers to the **Juzrj' of his 
predecessors, the supposed ‘‘country of the Gujars” does not, for 
that cannot be said to be a tongue of land.”] 

[The fact is that there is great confusion in this part of Hwen 
Tseng’s itiQeraiy, and his bearings are altogether untrustworihy. In 
the first volume he says, “ Du cote de 1’ puest ce royaume (Surashtra) 
touche k la riviire Mahl but in vol. ii. p. 166, he says “ La capitale 
touche du c6te de I’ouest k la riviire Mo hi (Jffaki).” A very material 
difference. The first statement is quite in agreement with the tnie 
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position of Swrdtihira. Hwen Tsang represents his route to have pro- 
ceeded north from Koch to Vallahhu This error, M. Vivien de Saint- 
Martin observes, renders it necessary to reverse the direction, and he 
adds, ** Ceci est une correction capitalo qui affecte et rectific toute la 
suite de Titineraire.” If it is thus necessary to reverse the north and 
south, may it not be also necessary to do the same with the east and 
west? No such general correction, however, will set matters right; 
for Hwen Tsang says correctly that he proceeded south-east from 
Ourjjara to Vjjain. It is curious, moreover, that M. V. de Saint- 
Martin does n<jt adhere to his ‘‘ correction capitale,” for Hwen Tsang 
states that he went north from Vallahhi to Gurjjara and his expositor, 
places Gurjjara to the north, while according to his own canon it 
ought to be south}'] 

Tdfan. 

[Sulaiman wntes the name “ Tafak Ibn Khurdadba and 
Mas’udf have ** Tafan.** Reinaud cites also the variations ** Takan” 
and “ Taban/’ Founding his opinion on the statement as to the 
beauty of the women, whom he supposes to bo Mahrattas, Reinaud 
places this country in the neighbourhood of Aurangabad.* His 
argument is amusing, but is untenable, for it is inconsistent with the 
account given of the country by the Arab writers. Mas’udi says, 
Some kings have their territory in the mountains away from the 
sea, like the king of Kashmir, the king of Tafan, and others and 
again, ** the Mfhr^ (Indus) comes from well-known sources in the 
highlands of Sind, from the country belonging to Eanauj in the 
kingdom of Bauura, and from Kashmir, Kandah&r and T4fan.*^ 
Sulaiman says that Tafak” lies by the side of the kingdom of 
Juzr, and this is inconsistent with Reinaud*s view of Juzr 
being Kauauj and Tafak being Aurangabad ; for if Juzr be 
Guaerdt, Tdfak must bo placed to the north of it, as the dominions 
of the Balhard were on the south-east. The mountains in thla 
direction are, first, the Aravali mountains ; next, the Salt-rahge, 
and lastly, the Himalayas. In Kazwinf there is a notice of the fort 
of Taifand,” subdued by Mahmfid of Qhami, in the year 1023 a-d.* 

' [SUnislas Hioueo Thong,'' Map and MdmoiM Analytiqne. Thomaa* 

Prlnsep 1 . 260 ; Viahnu Puiiia, p. 177 ; ^onmal B. A S, ValL p. 247, N.8.1 
* [Rel. das Voy. d.] a p. 99 .] 
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This fort he represents as being on the summit of a mountain, to 
whidi there was only one way of access, and when taken, thero 
were 500 elephants in the place. The names are sufficiently 
similar, and the descriptions point to the same locality. In the 
absence of more definite information, the Salt-range seems to com- 
ply most closely with what we are told about the position of 
TAfand.] 

Rahma or RuhmL 

[According to Sulaiman, this State is bordered by those of Balhard, 
Jurz and Tafand, and is constantly at war with the two former. 
Mas’udf says it stretches along the sea and continent, and is bounded 
inland by a kingdom called Eaman. He adds that Bahma is the 
title of their kings, and generally their name also. They had great 
strength in troops, elephants, and horses. Reinaud says it appears 
to correspond with the ancient kingdom of Visapour,”' but it is diffi- 
cult to fix the locality of this kingdom. The name is probably the 
Sanskrit Rama. The use of kauris for money, the extremely fine 
cotton fabrics, and the existence of the rhinoceros in the country, 
would point to a locality on the Bay of Bengal about Dacca and 
Arracan. If the neighbouring kingdom, which Mas’udi calls Eaman, 
is the same as that which Ibn Ehurdadba calls EAmrun and places 
on the borders of China, there can be no doubt that Eamrup or 
Assam is intended, and this identification, which is exceedingly 
probable, will confirm the locality of Dacca as the probable site of 
the kingdom of Rahma. The accounts of this kingdom and of 
EAmrup wore probably gathered by the Arab writers from mariners 
who had visited the ports in the Bay of Bengal, and their ignorance 
of the interior of the country, led them to infer that the territories 
of the BalharA on the western coast were conterminous with those 
of Rahma on the eastern side.] 

Kdshbin. 

[Tod identifies Efishbin with Each Bhuj, while Reinaud supposes 
it to be Mysore.* All the description given of it is that it is an 
inland country, so that in the absence of any closely resembling 
Indian name, its locality is a mere matter of guess.] 

* [Bel des Voy. cii.] 
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Agham. — The Lohdnaa. 

Agham, or Agham-kot, lies about thirty miles south-east from 
Haidar^bad, and though now almost' forgotten, it was formerly a 
place of some consequence. Its position is not veiy easily identi- 
fied, and the name is rarely introduced into the maps. In Lt. Bur- 
ton’s it seems to be entered under the name of Angoomanoo/’ 
and in the Quartermastor-Oonorars map of 1850, under that of 
** Aghamama.” 

The Beg-Lar Numa says it is on the Rain. The Tuhfatu-l Kir dm 
mentions it among the towns on the Sankra. Capt. McMurdo says 
it is on the Loh^na Darya ; but he strangely fixes its site at Ealakot, 
seven miles to the west of Thatta, observing erroneously that it is 
not mentioned till long after the Arab conquest. Its position may 
be indicated at present as lying between the Ouni and the Rain ; 
but it docs not follow that it will answer to that description next 
year, as the course of these streams is constantly shifting. 

It is also called Agham Lohana. In the Chach-ndmay we find 
frequent mention of a chief under that name, who was governor of 
Brahmanibad in the time of Chach. Lohdna is the designation of 
a powerful tribe, which at that period, under an apparent confusion 
of terms, is said to have included both the Samma and Lakha clans. 
It can merely mean that they were then in a position of comparative 
subordination. Under all the vicissitudes the Lohanas have under- 
gone, they still retain their credit, as well as their religion, and 
constitute the most influential tribe in Sind, whether regarded as 
merchants or officials. But, not confined within that narrow pro- 
vince, they have spread their ramifications beyond the western 
borders of India, and are found dispersed throughout Afgh^istan, 
BuluchisUn, and Arabia, exposed to inconveniences, insults, and 
dangers of no ordinary kind, in pursuit of their darling object of 
wealth, and final return to their native soil to enjoy the fruits of 
their industry. 

The Lohinas derive their name and origin from Lohanpur in 
Uultdn. The date of their emigration inust have been very early, 
and even their own traditions do not attempt to fix it. Their sub- 
divisions are said to amount at least to fifty, the chief of them being 
the Ehudab&di and Sihwanf. They all of them wear the Janeo, or 
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Brfthma ni cai thread. Though, for the moat part, they wonhip the 
Ulxuia deitioB, a few have adopted the faith of B&b& Nanak. They 
are deeoribed, by aa aocorate obaerver, as eating meat, addicted to 
spirltnotiB liquors, not objecting to fish and onions, drinking water 
from the hand of their inferiors as well as saperiors in caste, and 
being neither frequent nor regular m their devotions. 

As the town of Agham is mentioned as early as the time of 
Muhammad Efisim, we may presume that it derived its name from 
the lioh&na chieftain above-mentioned, who was the contemponny 
and opponent of Chach.' 

Alor. 

[This name is found in various forms — Mas’udi (p. 23) calls it 
AI Bur; Ibn Ehurdadba writes A1 Daur (p. 14); Istakhri has 
A1 Buz (p. 27), and Al Bur (p. 28). The Ashkalu-l Btldd has Aldur 
(p. 34), and Alrur (p. 37) ; Gildemeister makes Ibn Haukal’s 
version to bo Buz and Alruz; Biruni^s spelling is ambiguous (see 
p 48) ; IdrisL has Dur (p. 79). The Mardstdu^l IttiW has Al Bur.] 
The ruins of the town lie between Bhakkar and Ehairpur, and are 
known by the name of Alor. Lieut. Maclagan says that it is also 
called X' ror and that the hmi spoken of by Bumes is really an 
arched bridge. [There can be little doubt of the first syllable being 
the Arabic a/, and the real name Bur, as it survives in the modern 
town of Bor(, which stands close by the ruins of Alor.] 

Amhal^ Fdmhal^ Kdmhal^ or Mdmhal. 

[The name of the border town between Sind and Hind appears in 
many forms. Istakhri has Amhal, Famhal, and K4mhal; the 
AikdM Bildd has Famhal in the text, but Kdinhal in the map. 
Oildemeister^s Ibn Haukal has Kdmuhul. Idrfsi has Mamhal; 
Abd-l Fida has E4mhal, but a note states that a MS. of Ibn Haukal 
gives the name as Famhal. The MardMu-l litiUH has both KAmhal 
and M4mhal, giving BilAduri as authority for the latter. Careless 
writing and the omission of sometimes of one, sometimes of two 
points, will account for the various readings of Famhal, E4mhal, 
and Mamhal, and taking this view of the question, K 4m h al would 

1 Compare, Chaeh^dma^ MS. pp. 3S, 41, 49, 66, 144, 195, 200. B$g»Lmr^ndma 
MS. p. 73. Tuhfatu-l Kirdm^ MS. p. 143. Captain McMurdo, Jimrnal a/ tk$ 
JSoyai A%> Soe,f Vol. 1. p. 24, 30, 247. Lieut. Burton, Sindhj pp. 814*317, 338*342. 
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appear to be the best reading. Looking, however, at its reported 
position, at two-thirds of the distance between Mansura and Earn- 
b4ya, it would appear to answer to Anhalwdra, and, if so, Istakhrf’s 
solitary reading Amhal” is right. is a common noun, sig- 

nifying “field.” * 

Arma-hel. 

The name of this place frequently occurs during the early period 
of Arab connection with Sind; but neither its orthography nor 
position can be established with certainty. The Chach-ndma, in 
different passages, calls it Armael, Annana-bfl, Armapilla, and 
Annabel (p. 157). The Futuhu4 huldm has Annail; which M. 
Reinaud reads Armayl, but considers the true reading to be Arma- 
byl, for the reason given in the note.* Ibn Khurdadba and Istakhri 
wTite Armabil (pp. 14, 29) ; Ibn Haukal according to the Ashkdlu-l 
Bildd has Armail (p. 34), and Armabil (p. 38), Gildemeister, his 
translator, reads it as Armail, and suggests Armabil as preferable.* 
The Nubian Geographer has Armiyfcl and Armayil, which his trans- 
lator gives as Ermaiil (p. 77 note). The translator of 7drl«i has the 
same (pp. 77 and 80). Abu-1 Fida, with his usual pretensions to 
accuracy, pronounces it Armabil. The Mardsidu-l IttiW has Arma-fl. 
Ouseley prefers Armaiel. An old and rare Persian lexicon writes 
it as Armabal.^ Tlie Tuhfatu4 Kirdm has ArraanbQa, Armanpela, 
or some similar name. It is not entered in any modem map which 
I have seen, except that in Rees’ Cyclopedia^ where it receives the 
name of Ermajil, evidently derived from the map in the French or 
Dutch edition of Abbe Provost’s Histoire GiniraU dee Voyagee^ Vol. 
XV., where it bears the same name, and is apparently set down from 
the statement of the Nubian Geographer. It is not in Ouseley’s 
small map, prefixed to his Epitome of the Ancient History of Persia^ 
which, however, includes some other names given only by the Arab 
geographers. 

* [Ritter, ▼. 650.] 

^ OmMbyl et ArmAbyl sont peut-Otre I'^quiyaleat ds Cmd de Abyl^ Arm de AbyL 
Dans cette hypothte Abyl serait le nom primitif ds la province. £n effet, Alesr 
takkry et Ibn-Haucal 8*accordent k dire que Abyl^ bu un mot approchant, sert k 
ddngner an peiaonnage qui jadia r6giia lur le pays et lui donna son non^-^Fraymenti, 
p. 192. 

* Oildemeister, 4$ rebus Indieis^ pp. 177 and 178. * Farkang-i Ibrdhimshdhi, 
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With mpect to its locality, we read of Cbadi’s going to it on his 
way from the Indus to Makran, and his finding there a governor on 
the part of the late ruler of Sind; and we also read of Muhammad 
K&sim capturing it on his way from Hakran to Debal (pp. 119, 151 
and 157). Istakfaii and Ibn Haukal speak of it as being in the pro- 
vince of Makr4n, and six days* journey from Kiz, our modem Eedgc. 
The other Arab geographers, as usual, follow these authorities. 

Combining all these several names and statements together, I am 
disposed ^to consider that Armi-bel is the ancient and correct read- 
ing ; and that its name is partly preserved in, while its position cor- 
responds with, the modem Bela, the capital of the province of Las. 
It is placed on a considerable eminence — a strong and rocky site on 
the northern bank of the Purdli (the Arabia of the ancients) ; and, 
though it is now partly surrounded by a sorry mud wall, and con- 
tains only about 300 houses, there are old Muhammadan sepulchres 
and other vestages of antiquity in its neighbourhood, especially about 
five miles to the westward, which seem to indicate its greater im- 
portance at some former period. Coins, trinkets, and funereal jm 
are occasionally found there; and in the nearest point of the con- 
tiguous hills, separating the .province of Las from the old town of 
Jhow, numerous cavea and rock-temples exist, ascribed by tradition 
to Fariid and tiie fames, but which have been considered by an 
observant travdler to be Ae earthly resting abodes of the former 
oar governors, of the provinoe.^ 

What adds much to the probability of this identification is, that 
Bda is maitioned in the native histories, not simply os Bela, but as 
E&ra-Bela; showing that it has been usual to prefix another name, 
which is now dropped in ordinary converse. 

Askalanda. — Uchh. — Alexandria. 

The Askftlauda, Aaal-konda, and Askalandra of the Chaeh-ndma 
is the same as the Askoland and ’Askaland-lTsa of the Mujmalu4 
TawdriJthf and the Askondra and Askonda of the Tuh/atu4 Kinim. 
The dose correspondence of name, especially in the last instance, 
induces us at once to recognise it as identical with the Alexandria 
built at the confluence of the Aceoines with the Indus ; but a little 

' Masion's Journtff to Kalot^ p. 305 ; see also his Trweh in B:^lochitUnt etc., 
VoL II, p. 28. 
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ezaminatioii will show this resemblanoe to be more specioiis than 
real.' 

The ancient kingdom of Sind was divided in four SatrapieSi of 
which the third ^(v. tuproj p. 138) comprised tho fort of Askalanda 
and Mafbar,* which are also called Talwdra and Chacbpur/’ It is 
evident, from the description of the other Satrapies, that this one 
contained the whole tract north-east of Alor, and south-east of the 
Panjnad and Ohara ; almost precisely the same, in short, as tho pre- 
sent Diudputra country. Now Mafbar and Chachpur still exist, 
under the modernised names of Mirbar ahd Chachar, close together 
at the very junction of the Acesines and Indus, on the eastern side 
of the river, opposite to Mittankot; and in them, therefore, we 
should have to look for Alexandria, if, which is not probable, it was 
on the left bank of the Indus. Consequently, Askalanda must have 
been higher up the nver, as subsequent passages will show. 

In the time of Ghach (p. 141), the governor of Pabiya south of 
the river Bids,” fled to Askalanda, which, therefore, was not likely 
to have been far from, or across, that river. Again, some years 
after, (pp. 202, 203), we find Muhammad Edsim breaking up his 
camp at Pdbiya,* ** on the southern bank of the Bias,” to go to Aska- 
landa. It is not expressly mentioned that he crossed that river, and 
we may presume, therefore, that he did not. Nowhere else do we 
find any indication of its position ; but, as will be seen in tho note 
upon the Meds, it was the capital when Jayadratha and Dassdl 
ruled in Sind. 

Its proximity to the Bids and its name of Askaland-ir«a' lead us 
to regard it as tho ITchh of more modern times. That place bears 
marks of the most undoubted antiquity, and the absence of all men- 
tion of it in the Chach-ndma where we are, both in the time of Chach 
and Muhammad Kasim, introduced to many transactions in its 

> That Askaland also is a corruption of Alexandria, seems probable, from the 
peculiar poaition in Balkh and TukhhrisUui assigned to the Askalkand, Sikilkaad, 
and Saklakand of the Arabian geographers.— Abu-1 Fida, p. 47S.--Jaj&boU, 

Mardtidu-l Yol. 11. p. 40. 

* [** Maibai^* is the reading of Sir H. Elliot’s VS. in this pamage, but 
is the more general spelling. See iupra^ p. 138. 140.] 

’ [The text has Ykbiba,” but P&biya must be meant] 

^ [It ii Tery doubtful if ITm is really part of the name. Sec note in ^ 109.] 
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neighbourhood, can only be accounted for on the supposition that it 
is dis^ised under some other appellation. 

It has been supposed, indeed, that the name of the Oxydracse is 
deriyed from this old town of ITchh, but their position, according to 
Strabo and Arrian, appears rather to have been on the western side 
of the Acesines ; and it is a curious coincidence that, in that direc- 
tion also, there is another ancient ITchh, now in ruins, near the 
junction of the Hydaspes with that river, which offers a far more 
probable identification, and allows us, moreover, to assign to the 
Ossadii, instead of the OxydracsB, the ITchh, or Askaland-Usa, near 
the junction of the Hyphasis with the Acesines. The name of the 
Oxydracae assumes various forms in different authors . — Hydraefn in 
Strabo, Syraeouia in Diodorus, Scydrat, Seothroi, and Scythroi in 
Dionysius, Sydraei in Pliny, Sygatnbri in Justin, and Oxydracm in 
Strabo, Arrian, Curtius, Stephanus, and others; but in no author 
are they confounded with the OmoJu, which constituted a separate 
tribe, acting entirely independent of the Oxydraca. 

It is certain that neither the upper nor lower Alexandria was 
built near the present l/chh. So cursorily, indeed, does Arrian 
notice the confluence near that spot, that Major Bennell and Dr. 
Vincent carry the Hyphasis direct into the Indus, without bringing 
it first into the Acesines. Nevertheless, although Alexander may 
himself have raised no city there, we might still be disposed to 
admit that the celebrity of his power and conquests may have given 
rise to the name of Askaland, or Askandra, did we not reflect that, 
if we are to put any trust in the chronolo^ of the Mujmalu-t Ja- 
wdrikhf the name must have preceded the invasion of the Grecian 
conqueror, and cannot therefore, independent of the other reasons 
above mentioned, be connected with it.^ 

Bdniya. 

[Hus tiAiwA occurs in the list of the cities of Sind as given by 

^ Diod, Sic. BiUioth HUt. xrii. 102.; Arrian, Anah. ri. 14, 15; Strabo, 

XT. TamhmiU, III. 252, 273; Q. Curtius, JO# gut, AL, ix. 16,31. FragnmU 
Ardbu H Psrsu#i#, pp. 27, .47 ; TuhJ^tu^l Kirdn^ MS. pp. 16, 17 ; Juirn, R At. 
Soe.^ Vol. I. p. 81 ; Vincent, Voyage ofNearehut^ pp. 133-135 ; Droysen, Oetehiehle 
Alex.^ p. 446 ; Ritter, Atien, Vol. IV. pt 1, p. 471 ; Mannert, Oeog. dcr Orieehen 
und Eom«r, Vol. V. Lassen, Zeiteehrift /. d. Kmd$ d. Vol. IILp. 109, 

and /wd. Aiterth.^ Vol. I. Muller, I^menta Hiet. Ortee., Vol. II.p. 415; Schwann 
beck, Megaethenit Fragmnta^ p. 83. 
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Ist^rf (p. 27), and the Aihkalu-l BiUd of Ibn Haukal (p. 84), but 
no description is given of the place. Idrisf says that it is a small 
but pleasant place, about three days’ journey from Mansura on the 
road to Mamhal, and so it is laid down in the maps of Istakhrf and 
the Aihkdlu-l BUdd. It is not mentioned by Abu-1 Fid4, nor in the 
MarmdvA The Bhdti mentioned by Biruni at page 61, and 

the Bdtij/a in the Chach-ndma (p. 174), are probably variant spel- 
lings of the same name.] 

Bhambur. — Barharike. 

Bhamb^, or Bhambur, is not named in our oldest works on 
Sind ; but it is mentioned in a modem native historian as having 
been captured during the Khalifat of Harunu-r Bashid. It is the 
scene of many legendary stories of Sind ; and, according to one of 
them, owes its destruction in a single night to the divine wrath 
which its ruler’s sins drew down upon it Its ruins skirt the water’s 
edge for about a quarter of a mile, and cover a low hill almost sur- 
rottwled by a plain of sand, a little to the righi of the road from 
Karachi to Ghara, and about two miles from the latter place. There 
are evident marks of its having been at one time flourishing and 
populous; and even now, after heavy rains, coins, ornaments, and 
broken vessels are found among the debris of the fort. 

Coupling tliese manifest signs of antiquity, with the &ct that the 
natives commonly considered Bhambur as the oldest port in Sind, 
and that the legend at page 332, proves its connection with the 
main stream of the Indus, it may possibly represent the Barbarik 
£m[X)rium of the Periplus, and the Barbari oi Ptolemy ; the easy 
conversion from the native Bhambur into the more familiar Barbari 
being a highly probable result of the wanton mispronunciation to 
which the Greeks were so much addicted. But opposed to this is 
the statement of Arrian, that Barbarike was on the centre stream of 
the Delta, which would make Ldhorf-bandar its more likely repre- 
sentative. Perhaps in Arrian’s time there may have been direct 
y-ommunication between the main channel mid Bhambur.^ 

' Arrian, Periplut mari$ Pryth., pp, 22, 24 ; Ptolemy, Oeogr. lib. yii. c. ; Capt. 
M(‘Murdo, Journ, P, A, 8,^ Yol. i. p. 25 ; Lt. Burton, Sindhj p. 389 ; TuhfaM 
Kirdm, MS. pp. 19, 166, 234. 
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Brdhmandbad. — Mamira. — Xf^hfista. 

In tho time of the native dynasties which preceded the Arabs, the 
capital of Lower Sind was Bdihman4b&d. 

[Tho old name of tho place, according to Birunf, was Bahmanu or 
Bahmanw4. Tho Ashkdlu4 Blldd calls it Bdmiw4n (p. 34), but 
Ibn Haukal gives the name as Tamiraman” according to Oilde* 
meister, and ** Mamfwdn*’ according to Major Anderson. Idrisi has 
Mirmdn (p. 78), but this is obviously a blunder. In tho Chaeh-ndma, 
tho name is written Bain-wah, and in the Tdrikh-t Tahirt, Pdin-w4h. 
It is probably the Bhambaiiwdh of tho Tuhfatud Eirdn^ (p. 832). 
Captain McMurdo writes it Bdhmana, and Briggs ^^Bamunwasy.”'] 
Under its immediate government were included Nirun, Debal, 
the country of the Lohanas, the Ldkhas, and the Sammas, and the 
whole southern coast Its position, therefore, was one of great im» 
portance, and as its ruin is comparatively modem, it is surprising 
that so much doubt should exist with respect to its locality. 

Various positions have been assigned to Brdhmandbad. The 
Xyin-i Akhari says the fort had 1400 bastions, and that to this day 
there are considerable vestiges of this fortification but it is not 
said in what direction, or on which side of the river, it lay ; but tlie 
mention of the bastions would seem to point out that Kaldkot was 
probably indicated. In a passage in the B$g-Ldr^ndma^ mention is 
made of ** a place called Matihila, near the fortress of BiAhmanAb&d, 
twenty ko$ distant from Nasrpur” (MS. p. 80). Dr. Vincent says it 
was within four miles of Thatta, and corresponded with Patiala,* 
concurring in this with D’Anville and BennelL 
. Capt. McMurdo fixes it on the Pur4n, afterwards called LohAna 
DaryA, but it is not quite plain what he means by the LohAna DaryA. 
He, at any rate, altogether repudiates Thatta and EalAkot, and we 
must look for his BrAhmanabAd near Nasrpur. It was situated on 
the Lohana Da^i^A, at a short distance from where it separates from 
the Puran.’* Again, On or near the Puran river, in what was sub- 

^ [Ante p. 84, 61, 189; BirUnrs Kdnkn, quoted hf Thomsf in Priniep, Vol. II. 
p. 120 ; Reineud, Br 9 gm$nt$, pp. 41, 113 ; Mm. iur p. 61 ; Jour. R. A. 8. 

1. 27 ; FirUhta, tr, 406 ; Qildemcistcr, d$ redu$ Ind. 164 ; J. A. 8. Bong. xii. p. 50.] 
> Gladwin’i A%9m Akb§m^ Vol. 11. p. 116. 

• Omm$n$ mid Navigation vf ih$ AntitnU^ Vol. I. p. 168, 

« [The Faliili riter in all probability.] 


VOL. 1. 
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sequently called the Shahdadpur Pergana. Bahmana was afterwards 
^called Dibal Kangara.”* Dr. Bumes fixes it at EaMkot,* and so does 
Sir A. Bumes.’ (['apt . Postans says Bhambura, mentioning at the same 
time native tradition in favour ofKhudabad, a little above Haidarabad.^ 

There seems no reason to conclude that the Brdhmanabad, or 
Bahmanabad, of which we are treating, was founded by the Persian 
king, Baliman, upon his invasion of Sind. His city is expressly 
said to have been built in the province of Budha,® which never 
extended so far as the Indus. Nor is it probable that, had he built 
a city on the Indus, he would have done so on the eastern, rather 
than on the western, bank of that river. The fact is, that Baliman4- 
bad is a mere abbreviated form of Brahmanabad ; and is still a very 
common mode of elision throughout Western India and the Dekhin, 
where Brahman, in common parlance, is usually converted into 
Bahman. 

Though the Chachnima does not anywhere expressly point out 
where BrdhmanabAd was situated, we are at any rate assured, from 
several passages, that it was on the eastern side of the Indus, and 
this alone is suflScient to show that the speculations which have 
been raised, respecting the identity of Kalakot and Thatta with that 
old capital, rest upon no solid foundation. 

We may fairly consider, in general terms, that Brdhmanibad, 
after being intermediately succeeded by the Arab capital Mansura, 
is now represented by the modem Haidarabad ; and although it may 
not have been upon the identical spot occupied by the modem 
capital, it was at least within the island, or peninsula, formed by 
the FalaiH and the main stream of the Indus, from which the former 
seems to have diverged in old days at a point higher than at pre- 
sent. Matarl, indeed, would seem to be the most probable site 
of the city, with reference to the quotation given above from the 
' Beg-Lar-ndma. To fix it higher up, as at Khudabdd or Hdla, would 
take it too far from Mansura, which we have next to consider. 

Biladuri tells us that old Brdhmondbdd was about two parasangs 
distant from Mansura, which, in the time of Muhammad Kasim, was 

1 Journal R. A. Vol. I, pp. 23-8, 30, 38, 232. 

’ Vitit to (he Court of Sinda^ p. 133. * 

> TravtU info Bokhara^ Vol. III. p. Z\,-^Jowmal B, A, 8i9c., VoL I. p. 210. 

^ Pereonat Observations on Sindh, p. 161 and 163. * Supra, p. 106. 
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oooapied by a forest i (p. 122). When we consider the space whicli 
is always covered by the sites of old Indian towns, from the atm^- 
gling mode of their erection, we are authorized to conclude that a 
large portion of BrahmanabAd was included in Mansura, and that, 
in point of fact, the two sites are identical. The position of Haida- 
T&b&d, upon a ridge of limestone hills about eighty feet high, must, 
from the first, have pointed out that site as a commanding one for a 
capital,, and it has probably ever been thus occupied, by suc- 
cessive towns, from the first dawn of Sindian cixilization. It is, 
indeed, on the site of Brahmandbad that D’Anville would place the 
earlier Minagara, in which he is followed by Beinaud.’ 

The ^Ajaihu-l Mdkhlukai says that Nasrpur was built on the sit^* 
of Mansura, and the same opinion is expressed by D’Anville,’ and 
accredited by the local information of Capt. McMurdo. /fieflen- 
thaler,* Vincent,® Bennell,® Tod,’ and Qildemeister,® misled by the 
mistake of Abu4 Fazl,® fix Mansura at Bhakkar. M. Keinaud con- 
siders the testimony of Bildduri, Mas’udf, Istakhri, Ibn Haukal, and 
A1 Birdni to bear out D’Anville entirely in his position of Nasrpur 
but the mere &ct that all the geographers agree in representing a 
branch of the Indus as flowing by Mansura, is quite sufiScient to 
dislodge Nasrpur, which is twelve miles from the nearest point of 
the river. 

Bilddurf tells us that, after Hakim had built Mahfuza on the 
Indian side of the lake, — or body of water, whatever it may have 
been,'® — ^his successor ’Amru built Mansura on this (the western) 
side, and established it as the capital. M. Beinaud says, ** Mahfuza 
was built in the neighbourhood of the capital (Brdhmandbad), on 
the other side of a lake fed. by the waters of the Indus.” I do not 
find on what authority this is stated. Mansura was, indeed, two 

> De Oaignei, Notim it Extr,^ Tom. I. p. lO.—Ooliuf td Alfragun,, p. 93. 

• BMrei tm mi n tt Gtifmphiqueif p. 37; Antiquitt Oiogr,^ p. 35.— tm 

PM, p. 61 . 

• Antiqp d$ PInii. ® Giogr. Buehr.vin SindoHan, Voi. I. p. 81. 

* Ooiptm. mfni JVar. if thi AmitnUf VoL X. p. 145. • p. IS5. 

» Aimah if Sqmitktm, Vol. II. pp. 310, 338. ® Di nb, M., p. 21. 

* Gladwia*! Ajfim Akbirm, Yol. II. p. 113. 

[^iSpra, p. 126 b] AUuiiou laemt to be mtde to the Phiito, now drj, the Faltili , 
and other •tiesnii, which, daring the inondetio i, letfe the main ttrearo between 
Hhla sad HiidarSblLd. 
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purasangs from BribrnuMM, and M. Beinaud ia right in atatiiig 
that these two latter names were often used the one for the other, ^ 
for they are so combined and converted both by Ibn Haukal and 
Bfrfoii ; ’ but beyond the announcement that Mahfuza was on the 
eastern side of the lahaira (lake, marsh, or inimdation of the Indus), 
and Mansura on the western, we have nothing which indicates the 
true position of Mahfusa. 

It appears to me that Mahfuza, and not Mansura, is represented 
by Kasrpur. Indeed, independent of the position with reference to 
the eastern and western side of the stream above mentioned, it is 
worthy of remark, that the meaning of tlie two names is the same — 
both signifying “ the protected, the abode of refuge/’ The identity, 
or resemblance of name, therefore, would be as much in favour of 
Mahfusa as Mansura. 

Nasrpur, which modem anthorities universally spell as Nfoirpur, 
was built, or rather re-constructed, on the river Sankra, by Amir 
Nasr, who was detached by Sultin Firoz Shih for that purpose, with 
a thousand cavalry, in 761 1350 a.i>. Nasrpur was sub- 

sequently the favourite residence of the Tarkhins, and was greatly 
embellished by them during their brief rule/ 

It being shown above that Mansdra is nearly identical with 
Brahmanabdd, it remains to prove that both are not far distant from 
the modem capital of Haidarabdd. 

Among the reasons for considering Mansura to be identical with 
Haidarabad, is the position assigned to it by Istakhri and Ibn 
Haukal, who describe it as being ** a mile long and a mile broad, 
and surrounded by a branch of the Indus.” This is the mode in 
which it is also described by Eazwinf. Notwithstanding this, it 
is laid down in the map of the AiAidlu-l Bilad} as being situated on 
the main stream. Istakhri’s map rightly locates it on the branch, but 
Ibn Haukals’ map, as printed by Major Anderson,* places it about 
midway between the two. The island, to be sure, is out of all pro- 

^ Mcribst MssiOrs to Mansdr, fon of JtinhOr ; A1 BirOni, to Mahammad 

K&sim ; bat BilSdurS is the best aathorit/, asd be ascribes it to 'AmrU, the son of 
Md. K&sim.-*ifi^tr#cifr r/ifdSr, pp. 103, 298. 

’ p. Indf pp. 18, 19, 184.] See aleo Goliusad Alfrtifan,, 

ex Ilaraxa, p. 93. ^ Tuhjttiu^l Kirdm^ MS. pp. 27, 139. 

< [5ie^a, p. 33.]— ilf rAu$ Ind, pp. 166, 213. * J. A. S. Beag. zzi. p. 49. 
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portion lats;e, but its position necessarily identifies it with that 
which is fonned by the Falaili and the Indus, ~and the space 
whibh the town is xepresented to have occupied is exactly that 
which constitutes the limestone ridge on which Haidar&b&d is built. 

The distances laid down also by Ibn Haukal are, with one excep- 
tion sufficiently oonect Thus, from Msnsura to Dpbal is six days* 
journey, which is exact,— on the supposition that Debal, as elsewhere 
shown, is Ear&ch(. From Mansura to Turin is fifteen days’ journey, 
which also agrees well enough with Haidaribid. From Mansura to 
Kanddbel (Gandiva) is eight days’ journey, which also agrees very 
welL — “ He who travels from Mansura to Budha must go along the 
banks of the Indus as far as Sihwan,” — which shows Mansura to be 
close on the Indus, as, indeed, it is elsewhere expressly declared to 
be, and not so far removed as Nasrpur. From Mansura to Cambay 
is twelve dayo journey. Here the distances are long, but the desert 
must have made continuous travelling indispensable, as the halting 
places were necessarily reduced to the smallest possible number. 

The widest departure from the ordinary distance is that between 
Mansfira and Multin, which is set down by Ibn Haukal at only 
twelve days’ journey* This is very rapid, considering that about 
four hundred miles separate them, requiring an average of thirty- 
three miles a day. But though the average be high, it is certainly 
not beyond the means of conveyance where camels are abundant, as 
in Sind. 

Bfruni lays down the distance at fifteen parasangs from MultiLn to 
Bh4ti, another fifteen from BhatC to Alor, and twenty from Alor to 
Mansura — making the entire distance only fifty parasangs from 
Multan to Mansura ; while, at the same time, he gives it as thirty 
parasangs from Mansura to IiOhar&n( Bandar (p. 61). There is hero 
also a surprising abridgment of the former distance, which, may 
j^rhaps be accounted for by considering the frontier to be reckoned 
from in one instance, and the capital in the other. Still, such an 
ezior or Inconsistency in a space so frequently traversed, is not 
easily accounted for, occurring as it does in two such trustworthy 
authorities as Ibn Haukal and Birunf; and it would have been 
satisfactory to find some more plausible solution. Mas’udi, with a 
much nearer approach to correctness, giv^is the distance as seventy- 
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five parasanga between Multan and Mansura, and his statement may 
be considered a sufficient corrective of the other geographers (p. 24). 

It may be proper to add, that none of these ancient places, 
mentioned in this and other Notes, have sites assigned to them 
in any modem maps. Barnes, Wieland, Vivien de St. Martin, 
Berghaus, Zhnmermann, all reject them. D’Avezac enters some, but 
all erroneously, except Debal, — at least, according to the principles 
above enunciated. Even Eiepert, in his valuable Karte uon Alt- 
Indien^ Berlin, 1863, drawn up for the illustration of Professor 
Lassen’s IndUche AlterthurMhundef enters only Br4hman&b&d ; and 
that he places on the right bank of the presumed ancient course of 
the Sindhu, which he has laid down as flowing far to the eastward 
of the present Indus. As he has admitted other names more modem 
than these, he should not have ignored them all. 

[Since the death of Sir H. Elliot the remains of a buried city, 
supposed to be the ancient Brahman&bad, have been discovered and 
explored by Mr. A, F. Bellasis, of the Bombay Civil Service. The 
exact position of the ruins is stated to be forty -seven miles north- 
east of Haidardbad, and if their investigator is right in believing 
them to be the ruins of Brahmandbdd, the question of the position 
of that city is put at rest. The identification has presumption in its 
favour, though it has not yet been satisfactorily proved ; and one 
circumstance is strongly against it : — Large numbers of coins were 
discovered among the ruins ; but the great bulk of these were 
Muhammadan, and the few Hindu corns that were brought to light 
"'seem to be casual contributions from other provinces, of no very 
marked uniformity or striking age.’* Were the mins those of an 
old Hindu city, Hindu coins of a distinct character would probably 
have been found. The coins discovered were those of Mansur bin 
Jamhur, Abdu-r Bahmin, Muhammad ’Abdu-lldh and Umar (see 
9upra, p. 127).*] 

DehaL — Ka^dMr^Thatta. — Ldhorl Bandar, 

It is strange that the site of a port once so noted as Debal should 
now be left to vague conjecture ; but amongst the fluctuating channels 
of the Sindian Delta we must rest content with mere surmises. 

* \HlH9ir^Ud UniM Awj, F«b. 21, 28, !S87.--TboniM* Priaiep, II. 119.] 
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Some of the various opinions entertained upon the question of its 
locality may be here noticed. Native authorities seem decidedly in 
favour of considering Thatta to represent Debal, following generally 
the text of Firishta.^ Mfr Ma’sum ignorantly observes that Debal 
is Thatta ani Lihorf Bandar.* Abu-1 Fazl is equally inexact, or 
rather more so.* Idrist (si^a, p. 77) and the Arabian geographers 
having determined that Debal was six stations from the mouth of 
the Indus, Thatta was necessarily the only site which could be 
selected. 

Modem authors have also for the most part inclined to Thatta, 
including De la Bochette and Bennell. Capt. McMurdo, while he 
says that Thatta is still known to the Arabs by the name of Debal 
alone, shows that the latter must have been a seaport.* Sir A. 
Bumes says, also, that Thatta is called by the Arabs Dewal Sindy,* 
and himself assigns Kalankot as its position.* Lieut. Burton says, 
we are certain that the modem Thatta occupies the ground of the 
ancient Dewal, as the A^abs and Persians know it by no other 
name, — Sh&l-i Debali still being used to mean a shawl of Thatta 
manufacture.^ 

D’Anville more correctly establishes it on one of the mouths of 
the Indus;* and some others, resigning Thatta, have assigned other 
localitios to Debal. M. Beinaud inclines to the neighbourhood of 
Karichl ;* and so does Elphinstone.^* Dr. Bumes says it occupied a 
site between Karachi and Thatta, in which he foIlo\N s Mr. Nathaniel 
Crow,” one of the first of our modem enquiiers in Sind, who 
combined much discrimination with ample opportunities of local 
knowledge. 

But there can be no question that Debal was . on, or close to, the 
sea-coast ; with which the distant inland position of Ihatta is by no 
means correspondent. For my own part, I entertain little doubt 
that Korfichi itself represents the site of Debal. The very name of 

‘ Briggt, Euiory, etc., Vol. IV. p. 404. » Tdrikh-i Bind, MS. pp. 2, 8. 

» Ayun Akh^ru, Vol. II. p. 118. * Journ. E. A. Soe., Vol. I. pp. 29, 284. 

• Trmotk into Eokhara, Vol. 111. p. 81. 

• Moolt p. 17. * Sindh, p. ZBO,--- Unhappy Vallty, Vol. I. p. 128. 

• Antif. do rindo, p. 34. • Memoiro our VInde, p. 170. 

** Dewal was probably eomewhere near Karichi ." — JliUory of Indin, Vol. I. 
p, 5()7 u YiAt to th$ Court of Sindo, p. 133 and 162. 
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Debal, or rather Dcwal, ** the temple,” was doubtless acquired from 
the conspicuous position which that object must have occupied from 
the sea ; where it was calculated to attract the gaze and reverence of 
the passing mariner, like its fellow shrines of Dwaraka and Somn&t; 
and as there is no other so eligible and commanding a spot along the 
whole coast of Sind, from Cape Monze to Kotesar, it is highly 
probable that the promontory on which fort Manora now stands is 
the identical site occupied by the celebrated temple which gave name 
to the port of Dcbiil/ and which, as being the Palladium of its 
security, was the cliicf object of attack to the catapults which had 
been brought round by the sea to effect its destruction.* 

The following may be mentioned amongst the reasons why Bebal 
cannot possibly have been Thatta, and which incline us 'to view 
Karachi with favour : — 

The Sarandip vessels were, in their distress, driven to “ the shore 
of Debal” (p. 118),* It could not, therefore, have been an inland 
town like Tliatta, fifty miles from the nearest point of the sea, and 
one hundred miles by any of the tortuous channels of ,the Delta. 

The pirates who attacked them were “ dwellers at Debal, of the 
tribe whicli they call Tangdmara.” Now, these Tangamaras we 
know to have occupied the sea-coast from Karachi to Ldhori Bandar, 
and to be the popular heroes of several local tales— especially their 
Hand ’Ubaid, wlio lived even as late as the year 1000 a.h. 
(1591 A.i>.).* 

Biliduri also speaks of “the Bay of Debal” (p. 116), and of .the 
ships which liad been despatched from the Persian Gulf, arriving at 
Debal with soldiers and mangonels (p. 120). Elphinstone considers 
this latter fact as decisive against Thatta;* but too much may be 
built on tins argument, for, subsefjuently, we find these same 
mangonels carried by water even to Nairun. 

Ibn Haukal says, Debal is a “ large port on the shore of the sea, 

' The or temple, was contiguous to the town of Debal, not within it, (see 

p. 120). 

* It is worthy of remark that Manors U the name of one of the celebrated Bud- 

dhist patriarchs. Abcl-R6musat writes it** Manura." M. Stanislas Julien **Manorata;’* 
[or Sanskrit ManoraihaJ\ — Melanget Atiatiquet^ Tom. I . p. \ 15,^ Jnditchi Alierthum^ 
$kunde^ Vol. II. Beil ii. 2. ^ Cha€h^ndma^ MS. p. 83. 

* PAh/atu-l Kirdm^ MS. p. 134. * RUturyoJ India^ VoL I. p. 507. 
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the emporium of this and the neighbouring regions. It lies to the 
west of the Mihrdn,^ and has no large trees or date-palms!’ (p. 37). 
It is indeed a place of great sterility, and only occupied on account 
of its trade. Nothing can he more decisive against the fertile 
Thatta, and in favour of the barren Karachi. 

Again, from Debal to Mansdra is six stages, which, on the sup- 
position that the latter, as elsewhere sliown, is Haidarabdd, would 
not suit Thatta in any respect, but exactly suits Karachi. 

The ]l£ardsidu4 Ittild says Debal [ox Daihuly as it writes the name 
in Arabic fashion] is a celebrated city on the shore of the sea of 
Hind, an emporium where the rivers of Lahore and Multan dis- 
charge themselves into the salt sea.' 

Further quotations need not be added to show that Debal was on 
the sea-coast, and could not have been so far inland as Thatta, or 
even Lahori Bandar, which, however, is the next most probable site 
after Karachi. 

Ldhori Bandar, or Lari Bandar, succeeded Debal as the sea-port of 
the Indus, and is first named by Birunf ; but Debal had evidently 
maintained its position down to the time of Jalalu-d din’s incursion 
into Sind, in 1221 a.1). It will appear, afterwards, from the 
extracts taken from the JaMn-htshdl, that the Sultan conducted 
himself with the greatest severity towards the people of that port, 
for he plundered the countiy, and as he erected a mosque opposite 
to a Hindu temple, during his short stay there, it is evident that the 
place was considered then to be of sufficient consequence to be 
insulted in the wantonness of his fanaticism. 

In Ibn Batata’s time, about a century latter (1333 a.d.), we have 
no mention of Debal, which seems then to have been superseded 
entirely by Lahori Bandar. 

Ldhori has itself been taken to be Debal. The Tuh/atu4 Itrdm, 
indeed, distinctly asserts that ** what is now Bandar Lahori was in 
former times called Bandar Debal — but its authority is not to be 
rated high in such matters,' and while, confessedly, there are some 

^ GildemeUter reads ** east/’ but the Aihltdlu-l Bi/dd and Istakhri must be correct 
in giving “west.”— 2V rebut Indki$^ pp. 170, 178, 179.— See Memotre sur CJndty 
p. 170. • Jujnboll, Lexicon Oeographimmy Vol. I.p. 421. 

• r. Kirdm, MS. p. :t34. This may mean merely “the port connected with Debal/’ 
ecause at p. 1 we read, Debal is now colled Thatta.'* 
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points slightly in favour of its being Debal, there are others which 
are decisive against it. It is itself fifteen miles from the shore of 
the sea: it has no bay: and a passage in Biruni is very conclusive : — 
where, after saying that the gulf of Turan (the present bay of Sun- 
raiani) lies betvs een Tiz and Debal, he adds, that beyond the gulf of 
Turan are the small and great mouths (of the Indus), the one near 
tlie town of Loharani, the other to the east, on the borders of 
Kachh. The country (between them) bears the name of Sind 
Sagara, or the sea of Sind (pp. 49. 65).' Loharani (Lihori) is here 
mentioned as quite distinct from Debal> and was then evidently only 
just rising into importance, 

Ibn Batuta calls the place ‘‘Lahiriya** or “Lihari*’* — ^but it 
generally goes now by the name of Ldhorf, probably from its pre- 
sumed connection with Lahore. Its riin and abandonment have 
now given a greater prominence to the port of Dhardja, which* lies 
a little to east of L4hor(. 

The original name was most likely Lari, being so called after L4r, 
the local name of the southern portion of the province of Sind. 

The name of L&r had once a very gi*eat extension on these southern 
coasts, — for Ptolemy and the Periplus both mention GuzeiAt under 
the name of lisrice and Biruni and Abu-l Fida place Somn&t, and 
even Tdna in or on the borders of the province of L4r {supra, 
p. 61).^ The merchant Sulaimdn, also, calls the gulf of Cambay and 
the waters which wash the Malabar coast *Hhe seas of Lar and 
Mas’udi says, that Saimur, Subdra, Tana and other towns a 
language called Luriya is spoken,” so that, it seems not unreason- 
able to suppose that Ldri Bandar was the original form under which 
this port was first known.* 

' Pt'c^mentf IIZ, no. 

* Kosegarton, ds Mohamnud^ tbn Batuta, p. 17. Defr^merv, Paris, 1856. 

* Lmisd, ZiiUehrifi /. d, k, d, Morgenl, >ol. I. p, 227>*~I)*AnTilie, Bclairdm*^ 
mevis tur la Cart$ da Vlnda, pp. 69, 75.— Tod, Westarn India, pp. 187-9, 255. 

* ^agnunt*Arabe$, p. 112.— Gildiiiueiator, Jh r*bm Indicia, pp. 165, 188. 

* Ifm. tur VIndi, pp. 200, 298. 

* [Tbe Ldia^deaa of Sanskrit geography, and the Larice of Ptolemy and the 
Ponphas, is the country about the gulf of Cambay and the mouth of the Nerbudda. 
The Arab geographers agree, alio, upon this legality. It is rery questionable if that 
term ia susceptible of the extemion which Sir H. Elliot here seeks to gire it. The 
Lor of Sind would rather eeem to be a distinet name. See McMurdo, Jour. £. A. 8. 
!. 224. ; Hwen Tsang II!. 409:] 
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Hdla-kcndu — The Hellenes. — Ptndus. 

The ruins of old Hala, or Hala-kfjxdi, on the Indus, thirty miles 
above Haidarabad, lie to the south-east of the present site. Had its 
name appeared in the Chaeh-ndma, we might have ascribed its foun- 
dation to the Raja Hal, mentioned in p. 106. Tod names a later 
prince of the Samma family as the founder.* 

It is probable that the designation of the Hala range of mountains 
has a similar origin, for we nowhere find them mentioned in any 
early work ; but such a very modem attribution would scarcely 
satisfy a late writer, who sees in them the cradle of the great 
Hellenic race : — 

** The land of Hellaa, a name so dear to cmlization and the arts, was so called 
from the magnificent range of heights situated in Beloochistan, styled the ‘ Hela * 
mountains. « • • The chiefi of this eeintry were called ^Helaines,' or the 

* chiefs of the Hela.' 

He gives as a motto to this fanciful chapter on the Hellenes, the 
following lines from the fragments of Hesiod : — 

'RXXnrof '%yi¥orTo et>u4rr^voXoi BcuriAns r 
Tf, UoMs Tf, KOI AUkOf \vinoxdpfifis* 

Chiefs of the war ear, guards of holy*RigKt, 

Dorus and iBolus, and Zuthus' might 
From Hbllen sprang. 

As he conceives JKolm to represent the Hatya tribe of B&jputs, it is 
surprising that he disregards the more obvious resemblance of Darui 
and Zuthus to the might}' Dors and the energetic Zati ; — the former 
now nearly extinct, the latter now better known as the wide-spread 

Jats. 

Another mountain range in the same neighbourhood is even still 
more unduly exalted, in a mode which sets all true relations of 
time, space, position, and language, at complete defiance. 

** I would now direct tiie reader’s attention to the most salient feature in the land 
of Hellas. The mountain chain of Pindus, trarening a considerable portion of 
Greece, and forming the boundary between Thessaly and Epirus, takes its name from 
the Pmn. Its present name is Find Dadun Khan e e # • whence the Find 
or **Salt Aange" of Afghanistan was naturally transferred to a corresponding 

‘ 9VeiternIndiafp.i7i. Haifa in Ouzerkt is called after a Jbareja 

prince of the same name. 

* £. Pococke, India m Gresrs, p. 48.— This is an unfair contortion, in order to suit 
the etymology: the real spelling being Hd/a, or, more correctly, JIdra; so that we 
ha?e, unfortunately, nothing but the simple initial aspirate to support the grand 
Hellenic hypothesis.— See the Tuh/aM Airdei, MS., pp. 130, 164. 
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remarkable tetmie ift Graeot. It ianot alitGeraniarktbli^ tbatlstlielattaremmlrj 
the tme Pindva e e e ahould gt?e nearlj the oorraipondiDg l«Qgtii of the 
Find in Afghaaiatan, tis., a diatuoe of about aixtj mUca.*** 

This elaborate Buper^structaie ia based on an utterly fiilse assump- 
tion. The salt range is not, and never was, called the Find. Find 
is a common word in the Upper Fanjdb, signifying simply ^*a 
village/’ and recurs a hundred times over in that locality->-as Find 
Bhattiyan, Find Malik Aulyd, Findi Ghaib, BAwal Findi, eta, eta — 
and 60, Find Dddan Ehdn merely means the village of Dddan 
Ehdn,” and one, moreover, of modem erection. The word ‘'Find,” 
indeed, has only lately been introduced into the Fanjab— long even 
after the name of the celebrated Grecian mountain was itself con- 
verted into the modem Agrapha. 

The whole of this arrogant and dogpiatical work is replete with 
similar absurdities; and yet the only notices it has received from 
our Beviewers are of a laudatory character. It is to be feared that 
no English publication of late years will go so far os this to damage 
our literary reputation in the eyes of continental scholars ; and it is 
therefore to be regretted that it has not yet received the castigation 
due to its ignorance and presumption.* 

Jandrud. 

^ [About a mile, or half a paiasang, from Multan was the castle or 
fortified residence of the governor, which Istakhri calls Jandr&d. 
The Aihkahhl JBilad, according to Sir H. Elliot, reads Chandrawar, 
but the initial eh is at best suspicious in an Arabio work ; the map 
has Jandrdd, Gildemeister’s Ibn Haukal has Jandr^, Jandar, and 
Jandarus ; and Idrisi says Jandur. Ibn Haukal helps ns to the 
right reading when he says, the Jandai'iia is a river, and the city of 
Jandaruz stands on its banks. Immediately before thi^ he bs fm 
speaking of the river Sandarfiz, which is evidently the Sind-rfid, so 
that we may ^t once conclude that the filial syllable is the Persian 
rU (river). Sir H. Elliot, in a subsequent passage, siqiposes it to 

* India in p. 82 . 

* The tuihor^i cr^t ttende sa a fidie mbemm, m being sue of the BditeM of Oio 
reprint of the Enc^toptedia Mairapotitana ; ead mt frid one of hif letUj nhle eolla- 
bomteun Inmentuig, in hie preface to the Si§t. af Em. LUaraiara^ that “ iki Earip 
EiBtarp of Eome^ promited by the euthor of that remniknble work, India m Orm$, 
should not hnee hem iTaiVehle for ^heie pegee,’* [It mutt hr remembered that fiieet 
enimadTeriions were written in 18 A 8 .] 
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deriTe itB first syllable from ihe Arabic word Jmti, a cantonment or 
military colony, — in which cate the name would signify the can- 
toiment on the river.*’ But Hafiz Abru, in an extract which will 
appear in Yol. n., informs us that the river Chiiidb was called 
Jamd;” the name of the place, therefore, may have been Jamd- 
rud. Mult&i itself is situated about three miles from the Chindb, 
so that Jondrud, or Jamdrud, must have beeu its port on that river.] 

Kaikdndn. — Kaikdn. — K&kan. 

This name appears under the various aspects of Kaikdndn, Kfkan, 
Kaikdn, Etzkdnan, Eabarkandn and Efrkdydn, — ^the first being of 
most frequent occurrence. Though so often mentioned, wo can form 
but a very general idea of its position. 

The Chach-ndma tells us that, under the Ba( djmasty, the Sindian 
territory extended as far to the north as the mountains of Kiiddn* 
and Eaikdndn *’ (p. 138). Again, the Arabs marched in a.h. 38 to 
Kaikdndn, by way of Bahraj and Koh-pdya,** where, after some 
partial successes, their progress was intercepted by the mountaineers 
in their difficult defiles, and in the end the Arabs sustained a com- 
plete defeat. One of the objects of these expeditions to Kaikdndn, 
which lasted for about twenty years, was to obtain horses from that 
province, as they are represented to have been celebrated for their 
strength and proportioiis. The tract of Budh was reached during 
one of these incursions, and we find one of the Arab armies 
returning fri>m another incursion by way of Siwistdn.* 

Bilddurf also mentions these expeditions, with some slight varia- 
tions in the details ; and is the only author who adopts the spellii^ 
of the Arabic id/, and omits the last syllable, — representing the 
name os “ Efkan,’* or Kaikdn ” (p. 116), — ^whereas the Chwoh-ndma 
prefers Kaikdndn (p. 13C). He says ** it forms a portion of Sind in 
the direction of Khurdsdn,’* and he speaks of ‘^Turks’’ as its 
inhabitants. In an important expedition directed against a tract of 
ODuntry lying between Multdn and Kdbul, in a.b. 44, ** Turks art 
encountered in the country of Kaikdn.** In another, *Abd-ulla 
sends to Mud’wiya the ** horses of Kaikdn ** (p. 117), which he had 

1 [Tbif name may be read **Xarwin,*’ and tbe initial may be eptionally 0 .] 

• MS. pp. 72-78. 
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taken amongst other spoil. In another, Asad attacks the Mods* 
after warring against Eaik4n (p. 117). In the year 221 h. BiUdor^ 
speaks of a portion of Raik&n as occupied by« Jats, whom ’Amr£n 
defeated, and then established within their country the military 
colony of Baiz& (p. 128). On this occasion, the country was attacked 
from the side of Sind, not from Makr&n, whioh will account for the 
mention of the “ Jats,** instead of “Turks.” 

It may also be doubted if the Kab&k4nin (p. 39) or Kizkan&n of 
Ibn Haukal refers to this tract, — and yet it would be more difficult 
to account for its total omission, if it do not. According to them, 
Eaikan&i was in the district of Turan, and a city in which the 
governor of Eusdiir resided. This apparent discrepancy can only 
be reconciled by supposing that there was both a province and town 
of that name. They give us no further indication of its position, 
except that the district of Atal is said to lie between Eaikinan and 
Kandabel, — which, of itself, attributes to it a much greater extension 
to the north, than if it were a mere portion of Turin.' 

The later Arab geographers follow these authorities, and add 
nothing further to our information. 

Abu-1 Fazl Baihaki mentions Eaikahin amongst the other provinces 
under the authority of Mas'ud, the Qhaznivide ; and as Hind, Sind, 
Nimroz, Zibulistan, Easdar, Makrin, and Danistin are noticed 
separately, it shows that Eaikdhan was then considered a distinct 
jurisdiction.* 

In Hwen Tseng’s travels we have mention of the country of 
Eikan, situated to the south of Eabul, which is evidently no other 
than the province of which we are treating.* 

From this time forward, we lose sight of the name, and are left to 
conjecture where Eaik&ndn was. Under all the circumstances of 
the case, wc may be justified in considering it so far to the east as to 
include the Sulaimdni range, which had not, up to a comparatively 
late period, been dignified with that name. As with respect to Asia, 
and many other names of countries, so with respect to Kaikdndn, 
the boundaries seem to have receded with . the progress of discovery ; 
and though, on its first mention, it does not appear to have extended 

> Qildemsiiter, r$hti IndkU, pp. 164, 174, 177. * MS. 

* p* 996 ; Hwea Xiang 111. 186, 4l4.--ifdii.iiir Flndi, p. 176. 
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beyond Shil and Mustwg, yet, by the time of the Ghazniyidea, we 
are authorised to conclude that it reached, on the east, to the frontier 
of Multdn, and, on the south, to the hilly tract of Slwistin, above 
the plains of Sind. 

Under the present condition of Afghanistan it may be considered, 
in general terms, as including the whole of the country occupied by 
the Kakars. The expedition of a.h. 44 to the country between 
Multan and Kabul certainly shows that Eaikanan must have com- 
prised the Sulaimdni range to the south of the Gumal; and the 
celebrity of its horses would appear to point to a tract further to the 
west, including Sahardwan and Mushki, where horses, especially 
those used on the plain of Mangachar, are still in great demand, 
and whence they are often sent for shipment to the coast. 

There is no place extant which recalls the name of the old 
province, except it be KahAn, which was perhaps included within 
its south-eastern frontier. It is barely possible, also, that there may 
be some connection between the name of the EAkars and that of the 
ancient province which they occupy. It will be observed above, 
that Baihakf mentions a district of Danistan, and the order in which 
it occurs is ** KusdAr, and MakrAn, and DAnistan, and KaikAhAn.” 
This implies contiguity between the several places thus named, and 
it is, therefore, worthy of remark, that DAni is entered in all the 
genealogical lists of the Afghans as the eldest son of Gharghasht, 
the son of their great progenitor, Eais *Abdu-r Bashid PathAn ; and 
that EAkar, from whom the powerful tribe of that name is descended, 
was himself the eldest son of Dani. Names change in the course of 
ages, especially among people in a low stage of civilization ; and 
it may perhaps be conceded that ^^EakarAn” and ^'EaikAhAn** 
would, tinder such circumstances, be no very violent and improbable 
metathesis. 

Kqjuriha^ Capital of Jajdhotu 

\Exiract of Oonoral CunninghamU Arehmhgieal Report for 
1864-5,— Pays 68.] 

[‘*lhe ancient city of Ehajur&o, the capital of the Chandel 
Rajputs, is situated thirty-four miles to the south of Mahobo, twenty- 
seven miles to the east of Chhatipur, and twenty-five miles to the 
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north-west of Panna .... The earliest mention of this capital is 
by Abu Kihan, who accompanied Malimiid in his campaign against 
Kalinjar in a.d. 1022. Uo calls it Kajurahn, the capital of Jaj&hoti, 
and places it at thirty parasangs, or about ninety miles, to the south- 
east of Kanauj. The true direction, however, is almost due south, 
and the distance about twice thirty parasangs, or one hundred and 
eighty miles. The next mention of Khajuraho is by Ibn Batuta, 
who visited it about a.d. 1335. — He calls it Kajura .... The 
e .liest mention of tho province is by Hwen Tsang, in a.d. 641. — He 
calls it Chuchi~to, or Jajhoti . . . From tho accounts of Hwen 
Tsang, and Abu Bihan, it is evident that the Province of Jajahoti 
corresponded with the modem district of Bundelkhand in its widest 
extent.**] 


Sdlfari. — Annari. — and Ballatit 

[Such seems to be tho correct spelling of three names, which 
appear in a great variety of forms. — Istakhri has Ealwi, Annari, 
and Balwi, but the first takes the form of Ealadi or Ealari in his 
map. In the printed extract of the ABhk<ilu4 Bildd the names 
appear as Falid, Abri, and Balzi ; also, as Abri, Labi, and Maildi, 
some of which divergences may be credited to bad copy and mis- 
prints, Gildemeistcr's Ibn Haukal gives them as Ayard, Yalara, 
and Balra ; Idrisi has Atri and Ealari ; Abu-1 Fida has Eallarf, 
Annari, and Ballari, and these agree with the names as they appear 
in the map of the AihkdluA Bildd. They were three neighbouring 
towns on the road from Alor to Mansura, Annari standing first, 
Kallari next, and Ballari last in Istakhri’s map, and in that of 
the A$hkdlu4 Bildd. The termination t{ or ari would seem to 
be a common noun, and the Tuhfatnd Kir dm writes it with the 
Hindi re. Idrisi says Annari is four days journey from Alor, and 
Kallari two days from Annari, and Mansura only one day from 
Kallari. Ibii Haukal places Annari and Edllari on tho east of 
the Mihran, but Idrisi says, that it stands on the western bank (p. 
79); and enters into details which show pretty clearly its relative 
position to Mansura. There is a *‘Bulrey,*’ marked in Allen’s map 
of Sind, about thirty miles south of Haidardbdd, but this position 
does not correspond with the above description.] 
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Kanddhel. — Turin. — Budha. — Baiza. 

It is essential to a right understanding of ancient Sindian geo- 
graphy to ascertain where Kandabel, of which there is such frequent 
mention, was situated. We can only do this by implication, and by 
comparison of the various passages in which the name occurs. 

The Chach-ndma ' mentions it in three different passages, at least, 
if Eandhala in the last reference be meant, as seems probable, for 
that place. If we are to put faith in the first passage (p. 152), there 
would be no need for further enquiry, as it is distinctly mentioned 
thus : — ** Kandabel, that is, Kandahar.” But it may be shown that 
this identification cannot possibly be admitted, for Chach reaches the 
place through the desert of Turan (a province of which ''' isddr was 
the capital),* on his return from Arm&-bel to Alor. He straitened 
the garrison by encamping on the river Sini, or Sibf, and compelled 
them to agree to the payment of one hundred horses from the hill 
country, and a tribute of 100,000 dirhams. Here the name of the 
river, and the position, put Kandahar out of the question, and we 
can only regard the passage as the conjecture of some transcriber, 
interpolated by mistake from the maigin into the text. 

The real bet is, that EandAbel* can scarcely be any other place 
than the mcxleni Oonddva, and we shall find, with this single excep- 
tion, that aU the other passages where its name occurs suflicioutly 
indicate that as the position. Indeed, it is probable that this very 
instance lends confirmation to this view, for the Sini river seems to 
be no other than the Sfbf, now called the Ndri, but flowing under 
the town of Sibl, and, during the floods, joiniqg ;lhe Bolan river, 
into whidi the hill-streams, which and iiMiulate Garuhlva, 

disembogue themaelves. The river which runs nearest to Qanddva 
is now called the Bldra. 

Hie Mufmulu-t TmodrilA tells us that Kandabel wis founded by 
the Persian king, Bahman, "between the confines of the Hindus 
^ MS. pp. 4S, 71, US. [fliwra, ISS, 1S2.] 

* Mordtninnii, Buek dir Lmttdir.^Mtrdikbt-i Ed. Jaynboll, Vol. II. 
p. 214.— iitr Plndi^ pp. 176, 27S« 

^ It It sliiiott uaiformly a^lt in this node, with the Aisbic Xd/, the TtHations 
being very fow. The Snal iylUhls it oocanooally wii; tad pnl; bat M ii roost 
prulwbly the correct form. Wc find the lamtftermiottioD ia Armfi-bel, or the modern 
1 ^*Ia. It may poidbly be connected with the Mongol Ai/ii, a city," ai in Khdn- 
baiUf th 9 city of the Kh&n. — Sec Journ. R. A. Soe.f Vol. XV. p. 200. 
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and tbe Turks’’’ (p. 106). BiUdtirf frequently mentions it, and 
speaks of Eandahir as entirely separate and distinct (pp. 117, 118, 
125, 127). He tells us it was situated on a hill or elevated site, and 
that ’Amran, after taking the town, transferred the principal inhabit- 
ants to Kusdar (p. 128), from which place it was situated at the 
distance of 6ve parasangs.* 

According to Ibn Haukal, and the corresponding passages in 
Istakhri (p. 29), Ouseloy’s Oriental Geography^ and t)ie A$hkilu4 
Bildd, Eandabel was the capital of Budha, and a large place of 
commercial traffic, deficient in the produce of the date-palm, and 
situated in a desert, eight stages from Mansura, and ten through the 
desert from MulUn.’ 

All these descriptions make Eandibel correspond sufficiently with 
the modern Gandiiva, to leave no doubt of their identity. Later 
historians speak of it as being on the borders of Eirm&a,* but their 
notions of that province were very indefinite, and any place on the 
eastern confines of Sind would equally answer their loose mode of 
delineation. 

Qandiva, which is the capital of the province of Eachh Gandiva, 
is surrounded by a wall, and is still one of the most important 
places between Eel&t and Shik&rpur, though greatly declined from 
its former state. Indeed, Bigh is a much laiger, as well as more 
commercial town, but the credit of antiquity cleaves to Oandiva. 

Eandibel, it will be observed, is represented as the capital of 
Budha, which, therefore, next demands our attention, This is 
evidently the same province as the Budhpur, Budbiya, and Budipfir 
(p. 145) of the Chach-ndma* 

Under the 'R&i dynasty, the second satrapy of Sind comprised, 
besides the town of Siwistdn, which was the capital,* ^^Bddhpdr, 

* ifen. tnr rind$f p. 57, 

* jre»i. iur Flnde^ p. 176. The dietance is too short to suit OandhTS, which is 
eighty miles north-east of KusdSr, Has not ** parasangs been entered instead of 

** stages?*’ 

* Gildemeister, 172, 177, 178. Elmscin, Hiitoria Saraeeniea^ ann. 101. 

* SihwSn on the Indus is here alluded to; hut the town of Sebt, or Sibi, and the 
profinoe of SiwistSn, are the constant source Of confusion and mistake, whenerer the 
name oocun; insomuch, that it is sometimes difficult, as in the passages here quoted, 
to determine positi?ely«whicb place is indicated. This perplexity is not diminished 
by the fact of the Urge prorince of SUtkn, or Sijistkn, being not rery remote. 
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and Jankan (Jangar), and the skirts of the hills of Rujhin, as far 
as the borders of Makran (p. 138).*' Again, ‘‘Chach marched 
towards the fortress of Budapur and Siwistan.’* After crossing the 
Indus ** he went to Budhiya, the capital of which tract was Nanaraj 

Kakaraj), and the inhabitants of the place called it Saw is.” 

‘‘After taking the fort of the Sawis, he moved towards Siwistan ” 
(p. 145). 

When Siwistan was attacked by Muhammad Kasim, the governor 
fled to Budhiya, where was “ a fortress called Sisam,* on the banks 
of the Kumbh,” whither he was pursued by the Arab general, who 
encamped with a portion of his army at “NHhan on the Kumbh.” 
Here, the chiefs of Budhiya determined to make a night attack upon 
his camp. These chiefs of Budhiya, who were of the same family 
as the ruler of Sisam, are subsequently shown to bo Jats ;* whose 
origin Was derived from a place on the banks of the Gang, which 
they call Aundhdr.** * After failing in this expedition, they volun- 
tarily surrendered themselves, as they hsA “ found from the books of 
the Buddhists that Hindustan was destined to be conquered by the 
army of Islam/* and then turned their arms vigorously against their 
former comrades. On Muhammad’s advancing to Sisam, “ some of 
the idolaters fled to Budhya, higher up : some to the fort of Ba- 
bltlur,^ between Saluj and Kandhabel** (p. 162); and there sued for 
peace, and after agreeing to pay tribute, sent their hostages to 
Siwistan. 

In the Mujmalu-i Tawdrikh we read that Bahman, the Persian 
king, ** built in the country of Budh a town called Bahraanabad, 
which according to some is Mansura ** (p. 106). 

[Bil4durf mentions this tract as the scene of the slaughter of 
Budail (p. 119), and it is, perhaps, disguised under the name of 
Basea in p. 123.] 

In Istakhri (p. 29), and in Ibn Haukal, it assumes the fonn of 
Budh, or Budha. “ The infidel inhabitants within the borders of 
Sind are colled Budha and Mand. They reside in the tract between 

* Id the province of Seb( (Sfwistin), according to the Tuh/atn-t Kirdm, [It is 
probably “Seisan,” on the Manchhar lake. — See p. 161.] 

Or Channas, according to the Tuhfalu^l Kirdm^ MS. p. 12. 

* [See Note, p. 160.] 

* BahaltOr and Buhla, in the Tuhfatu4 Kirdm, 
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Turan, Multan, and Mansura, on the western bank of the Mihran. 
They live in huts made of reeds and grass ** (p. 38). Again, ** Atal 
is inhabited by Musulmans and infidel Budhas.”^ .... *^From 
Mansura to the first borders of Budha is fifteen stages’ (p. 39), and 
any one who travels that road must go along the banka of the 
Mihiin until he reaches Sadustan (Sihwan).’* 

Nadha,” or Nudha,'’ seems to be the reading preferred by Idrisi 
(p. 83), and the Nubian geographer. Eazwinf describes the country as 
having a population resembling the Zat, and yielding plenty of rice 
and cocoa-nuts. It also produces camels with double humps, which 
being rarely found elsewhere, were in great demand in Khurasan 
and Persia.’ Ibn Haukal also remarks upon the excellence of its 
breed of camels. The Mardsxdu-l likewise approves of the 

initial N, instead of B ; but these later authorities are of no value, 
when arrayed against the repeated instances to the contrary from the 
Chaeh-ndtna^ and the great majority of the readings in Ibn Haukal 
and IstakhrL’ 

From a comparison of all these statements, it would appear that 
the old tract of Budh, or Budhiya, very closely corresponds with the 
modem province of Eachh Gandava, on all four sides except the 
northern, where it seems to have acquired a greater extension, of 
which it is impossible to define the precise limits. It is worthy of 
remark that, in the very centre of Eachh Gandava, there is stiU a 
place called Budha on the Nari river, and it is possible that the 
name is also preserved in the Eakar tract of Borf, or Bura, forming 


1 See slio OUdeSieuter, di r$b. Ind,, pp. 164, 171, 172, 177. 

* Thk, if the right reading, muat be understood in the sence of remotest, becsuee 
the capital Kand&bel is declared to be only eight stages, and T6r&n, which is conter- 
minotts with Budh on the west, is only set down at fifteen stages. The AMdlu-t 
Bildd gives the distance from Mansfira to the nearest point of Budh as only five 
marches. This is probably the correct reading.^See Journal A* S, B., 1852, No. 1, 
p. 73. 

’ Oe rth. Indieiit p. 216. * Ed. Juynboll, Vol. II. p. 

^ If Nudha could be supposed the correct reading, it would lend an interest to a 
passage in Dionysius, who says in his Periegesis— 

Mhp wdp worafihv pbrtot lKv$at 1088. 

NdriM might be meant for **the Nodhites,*’ instead of ^'southern," as usually 
translated ; or the Arabs might have converted the ** southern” into a separata class 
with a distinctive name. 
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part of the Afgh&n province of Siwist&a.^ In the Ayln-t Akbarl the 
town of Budhj&n is mentioned as being on the northern frontier of 
Sirkir Thatta, one hundred kos from Bandar Lahorf. 

It is impossible to assent to an hypothesis lately started in tlu* 
Journal of the A$%aiie Society y quoted above, that this tract was desig- 
nated after the present Burohees, or Brahuis. Their name itself is 
too modem, — ^besides being belied by the usual meaning asciibed to 
it, of “mountaineer;” — and even their partial occupation of this 
low eastern tract is not yet a century old. From time immemorial 
it has been held by the Jats, who still constitute the majority (jf the 
population, and the Brdhuis are a mere intrusive stocik from 
provinces of Miishkf and Jhow, and the nigged highlands of Saha- 
raw&n, which abut Kachh Ganddva on the westward. It lias been 
surmised, also, that these Budhiyas were the Bhodya and lihc ja of 
the Purdnic legends, and even the Bhotyas of Tibet. This is tread- 
ing upon still more dangerous ground.* It is far more probable tliat, 
if the name had any significant origin at all, it was derived from the 
possession of the Buddhist religion in its purity by the inhabitants 
of that remote tract, at the time when Brfihmanism was making its 
quiet but steady inroads by the more open and accessible course of 
the river Indus. [See poety Note on the Meds.] 

Kannazbur. 

[Omission and misplacing of the dots have caused this name to 
assume a very varying form in Boman characters. Ibn Khurdadba 
(p. 14) calls it “ Einnazbun,” and Istakhrf’s version (p. 29) may bo 
so read. The AeKkalu-l Bilid (p. 34) has “Kabryun;” Oildo- 
meister’s version of Ibn Haukal makes it “ Kannazbiir ; ” Idrisi 
writes “Pirabuz,’* but “ Kirbuz ” sometimes occurs. The ifardsidu-l 
Jttild! has “ Kirbun,” but JuynboD, the editor, says this is a false 
reading for Kannazbur. BilAduri (p. 119) agrees in this last spelling, 
and the Chaeh^nitna has “ Kannazpur,” and “ Kinarbur.” The 
position of the place appears to correspond with that of the modem 
Punjgoor in Makr&n.] 

* In the passage quoted above from the Mujmalu~t Tawdrikkf Bah^n is said to 
have founded a city called Bahman&b&d in the country of Budh. There is a place 
tntsred aa Brahiman in Bumes’ map, between Shhl and BorS. 

» V. de Saint-Martin, JEiudea de Odog. anemnCy Tom. I. pp 328-334.— Lassen 
Ind, Alt$rth,y Vol. I. pp. 669, 611, 727. 
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Mandat. — KIrcij. 

It is difficult to fix the position of Mandal, one of the places to 
which Junaid despatched an expedition* 

The name of Mandal, or Mandalam, beinfi’ applied generally to 
signify ‘‘a r^on/* in Sanskrit, adds to our doubts upon this occasion. 
Thus we have Tonda-Mandalam, Ghola-Man* 

dalam, and many others. [Almost, or entirely, all of them being 
situated in the South.] The most noted Mawilitl of the Arab geo- 
graphers was that whence MandaK aloe- wood was derived; hence 
agalloehum vfdA frequently called ^'Mandal;** but no one seems to 
have known where it was situated. Eazwini says no one can 
penetrate to it, because it lies beyond the equinoctial line : but he 
calls it a city of India, taking that word in its enlarged sense of 
East Indies. [The MariMuA litiW calls it a diy of Hind, but 
gives no indication of its locality. Abfi-l Fida has no notice of it.] 
Avicenna, in his JTdnAfi, says that, according to some, it is in the 
middle of the land of Hind. The place here alluded to, is probably 
the coast of Coromandel, whence the agalloehiim^ brought from the 
eastern islands, was distributed to the marts and countries of the 
west. 

Avicenna’s description might be made to apply to MandAla upon 
the Nerbadda, which in the second century of our era was the seat of 
the Haihaya dynasty of Gondwlna;^ but this is, of course, too fkt 
for any Arab expedition, notwithstanding that M* Beinaud considers 
Ujjain and MAlwa* to have been attacked at the same period, under 
the orders of Junaid (p. 126). But Milabfir would have been a 
more probable object of attack than Mfflwa, in the heart of India. 
As we proceed, we shall find other expeditions almost dl directed to 
different points in the Qu 2 ser&t peninsula,— as, indeed, was the case, 
even firom the time of the conqu^t of Sind, when the inhabitants of 
Basra were engaged in a warfare with the Meds of SurAshtra. 

‘ Langlois, Sarivanta, Vol. I. p. XW., Vol. IX. pp. 100, lOS, US*— 

/. A. 8, BmgtU, August, 1887.-/. A. 8. JkmUip, Vol IV. p. 178.— Jfwt Dswlbr, 
India,- Vol. I.p.l41.-Schl€gePiE«s4Ufsi«N Vol. Lptii.p. 208.-A#. AisaAf., 
Vol. VIII. Misc. Tracts, p. 19.— Baudry, Tom. XVHI. eol. 151.— 

Lassen, JnA AUhirth,^ Vol. L Beil. IV. 4. 

* [These two nsmes were left blank in his FisgnieBts,- hot weis isstond ia the 
M4moir$ $ur VInd$^ p. 192. In Goejea' most earefhl edition of the test of Billdsrf 
the names are distiuotly written Uuia** and ^ MiMaU*'} 
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It is eTidant that we must seek, alsj, no very distant site for 
Mandal. Even MandaUeswara (Mandlaisar), on the Nerbadda, would 
be too remote. Mandor in B&jputana, the ancient capital of the 
ParihArs, or Mandra in Eachh, or Mandal in JhaUw&r, would bo 
better, or the famous Mandavf, had not its ancient site been known 
by another name, — lUen. Altogether, Mandal in Guzerat, better 
known as OkA-Mandal, offers, from its antiquity and its position as 
the western dlstriot of that peninsula, the most probable site for the 
Mandal of Junaid. 

From the expression of the historian Tabari, that the Arabs never 
reoovered possession of Eiraj and Mandal, there would seem to be 
an implioation that these places lay beyond the province pf Sind, 
and that they were at no great distance from one another. They 
are also mentioned together in .the passage under consideration. 
The ** Efraj of Tabari and the Futi,hm4 BMdn seems to be the 
same place as the Eaj ” of BirunL The name occurs again as 
''Eiraj ” and "Edraj *’ in the ChaeKndm (pp. 189, 197), and was 
probably situate in, if not named from, Elaohh, though the exact 
site of the town cannot now be established. 

The position of Oka-Mandal on the opposite coast is a sufficient 
reason why it should be mentioned in connection with Eiraj, sup- 
posing that place to have been in Eachh ; and, in the absence of 
more certain information, I should, for this, as well as the other 
reasons above given, feel disposed to consider it as the Mandal 
noticed by the Arab historians of the Sindian conquest.* 

Matydbari. 

[Such appears to be the preferable mode of spelling the name 
which appears in Istakhri as Manhanari (p. 27), in Ibn Haukal as 
ICanhatara, and in Idrisi as Manabari (p. 77). It is described as 
being on the west of the river, three days’ journey south from 
Sadusan (Sihwan), and two days short of Debal,— the two maps 
agree with this account. The route from Mansuia to Debal crosses 
the river at this place. It has been supposed to be the Minnagara 
of the ancients. — See the next article " Minnagara.’*] 

1 Oildsmsiiter, SmptArab, d$ nbut pp. 69, 71, 214.— Tod, 

Vol I. pp. 29, 100, 72u.- Hamilton'! OmUm^ 4to. Vo». I. pp. 651, 656, 661.— 
Hudion, Script. Min.^ Vol. p. 23. 
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Minnagara. 

Vincent tliinks that the Minnagara of Ptolemy, and of the Periplus 
usually ascrihed to Aman, is the Manjabari of the Arab geographers. 
D’Anvillo supposes ]\rinnagara to be the same as ITansura. C. Ritter 
says it is Tatta, so doe s Alex. Burnes, because Tatta is now called 
Sa-]Minagur, and Maiinort says, Binagara sliould be read for Minna- 
gara. Tliose high autlmritics place it on the Indus. 'But although 
goods we re landed at Baibarice, the port of the Indus, and conveyed 
to Minnagara l»y tlic river,” there is no reason why Minnagara 
should have been on tliat river. 

The IVriplus iueredy says, “ Minnagara is inland.” fj 

fi€Tpo7ro\i<; airr>}9 n/v SkvOIu^ Mivvaydp» Again, the Periplus 
says, tlic ** Metropolis of the whole country, is Minnagara, whence 
great quantities of cotton goods arc earned down to Barygaza,” or 
Broach, whicli could scarcely have been the place of export, if 
Minnagara had been on tlic Indus. But even allowing it to have 
been on the Indus, there is every reason i<^ suppose it was on the 
eastern bank, whereas Manjubari is plainly stated to be on the 
western. 

Lassen derives the name of this capital of Indo-Scythia from the 
^nskrit Nagara^ a town, and JlTin, which ho shows from Isidorus 
Characenus to bo the name of a Scythian city. Tlio Sindomana of 
Arrian may, therefore, owe its origin to this source. C. Ritter says 
Min is a name of the Sacas ; if so, there can be little doubt that we 
have their rcprcsetitativcs in the wild Minas of Rajputdna, who have 
been driven but little to the eastward of their former haunts. 

Minnagara is, according to Ptolemy, in Long. 115. 15. Lat. 19. 30, 
and he places it on the Nerbadda, so that his Minnagara, os well as 
that of the second quotation from the Periplus, may possibly bo the 
famous Mandu^rh (not far from the river), and the Mankfr which 
the early Arab Geographers represent as the capital of the Balhard. 
[See the article ** Balhara.”] 

The fact appears to be that there were two Minnngaras— -one on, 
or near, the Indus; another on the Nerbadda (Nannoda). Ptolemy’s 
assertion cannot be gainsaid, and establislics the existence of the 
latter on the Nerbadda, [and this must have been the Minnagara of 
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which die Periplus represent^ Broach to be the port]. The one on, 
or near, the Indus was the capital of Tndo-Scythia, and the Bina- 
gara, or Agrinagara, of Ptolemy. We learn from the Tuhfatu-1 
Eirim that in the twelfth century Minagar was one of the cities 
dependent on Hiilt&n, and was in the possession of a chief, by 
caste an descended from Alexander. When we remember 

that Arrian informs us that Alexander left some of his uuops, 
(including, no doubt, Agrians), as a garrison for the town at the 
junction of the Indus and Aoesines, this affords a highly curious 
coincidence, which cannot, however, be further dilated upon in this 
plaoe.^ 

Nardna. 

[Extract of Oeneral (hminghanCc Archccologiedl Bqfort for 

1864-6,— Po^e 1.] 

In his account of the geography of Northern India, the celebrated 
Abd Bihan makes the city of Naratn the starting point of three 
different itineraries to the south, the south-west, and the west. 
This place has not been identified by M . Beinaud, the learned 
historian of ancient India, but its true locality has been accurately 
assigned to the neighbourhood of Jay pur. Its position also puzzled 
Sir H. Elliot, who says, however, that with one exception ** Narwar 
satisfies all the requisite conditions.” But this position is quite 
untenable, as will be seen by the proofs which I am now about to 
bring forward in support of its identification with Ndrdyan, the 
capital of Bairdt, or MaUya. 

According to the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Tsang, the capital of 
the kingdom of Po-li-ye-to4o, which M. Beinaud has identified with 
Pdrydira, or Bairdt, was situated at 600 or 83 J miles, to the west 
of Mathura, and about 800 It, or ISdf miles, to the south-west 
(read south-east) of the kingdom of that is, of Satadru, 

on the Sutlej — ^The bearing and distance from Mathura point un- 
equi vocally to Bairdt, the ancient capital of Matsya, as the city of 

» Compim Bitter, Die Erdkmdum Atm, Vol. IV. part 1, p. 476, and Vol. V . 
-p. 181. Ptot: Otoyr, Lib. VII. o. I, tab. 10. Vincent, Ptriplut of iht Erythrman 
8$ti, p. 849. D*AnTille Aniiq, dt V Jnde, p. 34. Manner!, Geog. der Orieehen md 
jfeeMr, Vol. V. pp. 107, 130, 186. Hudson, Gtog, Vet Scripteree Oraet Min. Vol. 

I. Bnmes* I^mtit into BokUra, Vol. Ill; p. 79. Journal R. A. 6. Vol. I. p. 31. 

C. Tisanfin, Dt Ptniapotemiu Ind, p. 67. Allgenuine Encyclop, : Art. Inditn, p, 91. 

Arnud, Jh EpptdH : AUg : Uh. yh 16. 
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Hwen Tiang^f narratiTe ; and this being fixed, we may identify the 
capital of Satadru, or the Sutlej ProTinoee, with the famous Fort of 
Hann, which successfully resisted the aims of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
According to the TahakdUi Ndrirt, Hand was the ancient capital of 
the Proyinoe of Siw&lik, and up to the time of its capture by Maa'fid 
had been considered by the Hindus as impregnable. 

Ab4 Bih&n, the contemporary of Mahmdd, plioes Nardna, the 
capital of Kargdt, at twenty-eight parasangs to the west of Mathura, 
which, taking the parasang at three and a half miles, would make 
the distance ninety-eight miles, or fourteen miles in excess of the 
measurement of Hwen Tsang. But as the narratiyes of the different 
Muhammadan historians leaye no doubt of the identify of Nardna, 
the capital of Kdrzdi, with Ndrdyana, the capital of Bairdi, this 
difference in the recorded distance from Mathura is of little moment. 
According to Abu Bfiidn, Nardna, or Baadna,^ was called Nardyan 
by the Musulmans, a name which still exists in Ndrdyanpnr, 
a town situated at ten miles to the north-east of Bairat itself. 
From Eanauj to Narana, Abu Bih&n giyes two distinct routes : — the 
first direct, eia Mathura, being fifty-six parasangs, or 196 miles, and 
the other to the south of the Jumna being eighty-eight parasangs, or 
308 miles. The intermediate stages of the latter route are, Ist, Ati, 
18 parasangs, or 63 miles ; 2iid., Sahina, 17 parasangs^ or 59| miles ; 
3rd., Jandara (Ghandrd), 18 parasangs, or 63 miles ; 4tlL, Rcyawri, 
either 15 or 17 parasangs, 54 or 59} miles ; and 5th., Daadna, or 
Nardna, 20 parasangs, or 70 miles. As the direction of the first 
stage is especially recorded to haye been to the south-west of Eanauj, 
it may be at once identified with the Auai Ohdt on the Jumna, six 
miles to the south of Etawa, and about sixty miles to the south-west 
of Eanauj. The name of the second stage is written Sahina, 
for which, by the simple shifting of the diacritical points, I propose 
to read Sahania, which is the name of a yezy large and 

famous ruined town, situated twenty-fiye miles to the narth of 
Gwalior, of which some account will be given in the present 
report. Its distance from the Asiai Ohdt is about fifty-six miles. 
The third stage named Jandara by M. Beinaud, and Chandra by Sir 
Henry Elliot, 1 take to he jBindm, reading for lie 

distance from Sdhaniya by the Ehetri Oh4t on the Cbembal river is 

[R«uisad*i mdiag .] 
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about seventy miles. The fourth stage, named Bajori, still exists 
under the same name, twelve miles to the soutli of Miehert, and about 
fifty miles to the north-west of Hindon. From thenoo to Narainpur 
and Bairdt, the road lies altogether through the hills of Alwar or 
Mdcheri, which makes it difficult to ascertain the exact distance. 
By measurements on the lithographed map of eight miles to the 
inch, I make the distance to be about sixty miles, which is sufficiently 
near the twenty parasangs, or seventy miles of Abu Rihdn’s account. 

According to the other itineraries of Abu Rihdn, Nardna was 
twenty-five parasangs to the north of Chitar in Mmdr, fifty para- 
sangs to the east of Multan, and sixty parasangs to the noilh-east of 
Anhaltodra, The bearings of these places from Bair at are all 
sufficiently exact, but the measurements are more than one-half too 
short. For the first distance of twenty-five para&angs to Chitor, I 
would propose to read sixty-five parasangs, or 227 miles, the actual 
distance by the measured routes of the Quarter-Master General 
being 217|. As the distance of Chitor is omitted in the exti-act from 
Abu Rihan, which is given by RashiJu-d Din^* it is probable that 
there may have been some omission or confusion in the original of 
the Tdriih-i Bind from which he copied. The erroneous measure- 
ment of fifty parasangs to Multdn is, perhaps, excusable on the 
ground that the direct route through the desert being quite impass- 
able for an army, the distance must have been estimated. The error 
in the distance of Anhalwara I would explain by referring the 
measurement of sixty parasangs to Chitor, which lies atout midway 
between Bairat and Anhalwdra. From a comparison of all these 
different itineraries, I have no hesitation whatever in identifying 
Batdna or Nardna, the capib l of Kartdt or Guzrdt,^ with Ndrdyanpur, 
the capital of Bairdt or Vairdt. In Firishta the name is written 
either KUrdt, as in Dow, or Kairdt, as in Briggs, 

both of which names are an easy misreading of Wairdt or 

Firdt, as it would have been written by the Muhammadans. 

o o o o o o o 

According to Abu B(h&i the town was destroyed, and the people 

* [Rashidu-d Din gires the dietonce aa fifteen paraeangs, see p. 60.] 

1 [See the Tariant readings in p. 69-to which may be added from Sir 

U. SUiot’s MB.] 
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ntired ftr into Hie interior. By Firiahte t&ie inyarion is miiigned 
to the year A.B. 413, or a.d. 1022, whw the king (Mahmhd), hearing 
that the inhabitants of two hilly tracts named JTowdf and NMm 
(or Bmrii and Nardyan) stQl continued the worship of idols (or 
Ilona in some mannaoripts), resolved to compel them to embrace the 
Muhammadan fiaitL The place was taken and plundered by Amir 
•All.”] 

NMm. — Sikiara. — Jarak. 

Amongst the many places of which it is difficult to estaUiah the 
true position in ancient Sind, Kirtin or Nairtn is one of the most 
perplexing, for several reasons. Its first pliable, even, is a oon* 
troyerted point, and while all the French authors umformly write it 
Byroun, after Abii-1 Fid4,' the English equally persist in following 
Idrisi*-(p. 78), and writing it Nirdn and Nerfin. What imparts a 
presumptive correctness to the French reading is, that it is set down 
as the birthplace of the celebrated Abii BdUin al Birtinf. But here, 
m limine, several strong objections may be raised,— that Abfi Bflrin 
was a Ehw&rizmian, and is so called by the best anthoritieB, — that 
throughout his descriptive geography of India, he is more deficient 
in his account of Sind than in any other part, — ^that he nowhere 
mentions it as his birtiqilaoe, — and that no one ever heard of any 
Bisdn in Sind, though many local traditions speak of a Nirfin, and 
concur in fixing its locality. Abfi-1 Fid4 certainly writes it Biriin, 
but there is often an assumption of accuracy about him which has 
been for too readily conceded by the modems ; for he was merely 
a distant foreigner, who never left Syria except to go to Mecca 
and Eigypt, and he was therefore compelled to copy and rely on 
the defective information of others. Istakhri, Ibn Hankal, and 
the A$Kkdh-l BiUd are not quite determinate in their reading, but 
the Qtack-^ndma and the Tvkfai/nA Kirdm never write it in any other 
form than with the initial K, followed by yd, which leaves us still 
in doubt wWher the word be NairAn, Nir^, or Nerfin ; but it is 
oertainiy neither Birun, nor Birfin, nor Bairdn, nor Byroun. 

Other considerations with respect to the name of Abfi Bflrin, will 
be found in the Note devoted to that philosepher, in the second 
volume of this work. 

■ OetfrtphkfMmhi FHe, p.S48. * OitfngfAit fXhU, Ton.I.p. 16. 
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Under the dynaetj of ibe Bill , Nfrfin wio indaded witbin the 
gOTenunent of Brihinaiifl)4d (p. 168). The inhabitants of NfrAn 
•olidted from the Arabs a*oartel of pioteotion, as their dtj was 
the Tory road of the Arabs to Sind** (p. 167). After the 
of Debal, Md. Kisim direoted that the oatapnlts should be sent by 
boat towards the fort of Nirfin (p. 47), and the boats went up the 
stream called Sindh B<gaiB»^ while he himself adTsnoed by way of 
Sisam*’* (p. 167). When Md. E4aim went from Debal '*to the 
fortress of Nfr&n, which is twenty-fiye parasangs distanti he marched 
for six days, and on the seyenth aniyed at Nlriin, where there is a 
meadow which they call Balh£r, situated on the land of Baruzf/ 
which the inundations of the Indus had not yet reached (p. 168), 
and the army consequently complained of being oppressed by thirst 
This drought was seasonably relieyed through the efficacy of the 
general’s prayersi — ** when all the pools and lakes which were round 
that city were replenished with water.” He then ^'moyed towards 
Siwistim (Sihwto) by seyeral marches^ until he reached Bahng or 
Mauj/ thirty parasangs from Nirun” (p. 168). After his expedition to 
SiwisUn and B&dhiya, he was directed by Hajj&j to return to Niriin, 
and nmke preparations for crossing the Indus (p. 168). Heaooordingly 

^ [Sir H. EUiot raid thii nime ai Dlmid Sagirs; hot the MB. of ffie B. 1. lik 
giTW it diftinctlj as ** Sind-atgir/' sad thk hai h&m idofled in the test Sir 
H. Elliot’i copy aeems rmther to reed Wehiadi or Wihiad-eSsar, i aeaie whiah ll 
elao idmiaaible^ lee p. 256. It ia called in the text an or ** watafi** whiah baa 
been rendered by ^*etreani,** aa it ia manifeal that the only water oowisinnkutfaa be> 
tween Debal and Nirfin mnat bate been by one of the obannela of the lades. Aeaaid* 
ing to Capt McMerdoi Debal waa situated on the meet western branoh of the Indeii 
eallad ** Sfigfira,** np which Muhammad Kfiaim conteyed hia anginas. Jamn* JL X 
Vol I. pp. 29, 32.] 

* [Both MSS, agree in reading SCuun** aatbe name of the place by which Meham* 
nmd Kftaim proceeded, hnt it can hardly be the place of that name to which ha 
•dtanced after the capture of SiwiaUn (pp. 160, 161).] fiit&durl merely tnentiona 
the adtanee to Nfrfin (p. 121). 

* [Thia lenience has unfortunately slipped out of the tranalatiott as printed at 
p. 158.] The word again occura— ** from the camp of Barfizi/* and must be the 
name of a place. If the reading had not been plain in both instances, I should hafe 
preferred “ Nlrfini." 

^ [Sir fl. Elliot's MS. of the Okaeh'ttdfHa gives this name aa Bahraj," but the 
S. I. Library copy ha * ** Mauj/' and thU reading is confirmed by the MS. of the 
Kirdm (p. 7). On the other hand, Istakbri's map as given by Bfociler 
lays down ** Bahraj " in the locality indicated by the Cbach-nhma. A confiict of au- 
thority leaying the true reading doubtful, though ** Bahraj " scorns preferable.] 
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moved back by several difficult marches to the fort which is on the 
hill orNfrun,”* where there was a beautiful lake and charming 
grove (p. 163). This fort was the nearest point to the capital of 
the Khalif. After crossing the Indus, a garrison was left at NIrun, 
to keep open the communications in the rear and protect the con* 
voys (p. 144). 

Istakhri (p. 28) and Ibn Haukal tell us that ** Nirun lies between 
Debal and Mansi^ra, but nearer to the latter, and that any traveller 
who wishes to go to Mansura, must cross the river Indus at Monja* 
barf, which is on the western bank, and stands opposite to Man- 
sura” (p. 37). The subsequent geographers copy these authors, as 
usual, adding little further information. Idrisf places it distinctly 
on the western bank (p. 78). Abu-I Fida says it is fifteen para- 
aangs from Mansura, and fixes it in latitude 26^ 4(y, on the autho- 
rity of the lUnun of BirfinL* 

The name of Sakaxa or Sigara, which is mentioned above, requires 
a few words of notice. The Ckaeh-ndma merely mentions that ^‘the 
fleet of Md. E&itm came to anchor in the lake of Sagara but the 
Ttik/ahi-l Kirdok says, ^ having placed his manjanfks on boats, he 
sent them to the fort of Nfrun, by way of the water of Sakura, while 
be himself mardied by land.”* Elsewhere, we are informed in the 
same work, that Debal, now called Thatta, was in the land of 
Sftura.”* Again, Tharra, which was a strong fort near Thatta, was 
* in the land of Sdkura.”* Again, Dewal, Bhambur, Bagar, and 
lliarra were each excellent cities in the land of Sakura.” 

In the Ayin-i Aibarl Sakura is entered as a Fergana in Sirk&r 
Thatta; and in the Tdrikh-t Tdhiri it is also spoken of as a Fer- 
gana, lying under the Makalf hills, in which Thatta itself was in- 
cluded* (p. 257). Mas’udi speaks of a Sigara or Shdkira (p. 24), 
two days’ journey fix)m the town of Debal ; and it is added that both 
branches of the Indus disembogue into the sea at that place. It 
does not seem improbable that we have the same word in the Sagapa 

I Gildemeuter, di r$but Jfidieit, p. 179. He insists upon reading Biriin. M. 
Reinaud eonsiders the original to be ambi^^ous in this pas8age.~ife>i. mr PJndi^ 
p. 240. 

> Oeographti d'Abou-i Feda^ Texte Arabe, p. 348.— D'Anville, Edaireiumenti aur 
la Carti d$ Vlnda^ p. 87, at uq. 

> MS. p. 6. * Jbid.f p. 1. « Jbid,f p. 11. • MS. pp. 20, 48. 
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of Ptolemy and Maroianns Heraoleotes, for they call it *'the first 
and most westerly mouth of the river Indus/’..' 

We may consider the stream of Sakuia to correspond with the 
prolongation of the Gisri or Gh4ra creek, which at no very distant 
time must have communicated with the Indus above Thatta. Indeed, 
Mr. K. Crow, writing in the year 1800, says, By a strange tom 
that the river has taken within these five and twenty years, just 
above Tatta, that ci^ is flung out of the angle of the inferior Delta, 
in which it formerly stood, on the main land towards the hills of 
Buluchisttn.’** 

The position here assigned to the S^tira, points out the direction 
where we are to look for Nirun, to which, by means of that stream, 
there seems to have been a water communication — at least approxi- 
mate, if not direct 

It is quite evident that Nirun was on the western bank of the 
Indus. Not only do we find Muhammad Kasim going there in 
order to make due preparations for ** crossing’* that river, not only 
do we find IMhir, on receiving the inteUigenoe of the capture ef 
Debal, direoting Jaisiya to cross over” from Nirun to BrihmaniU 
b4d without delay (MS. p. 102), bat it b also so represented both 
in the text, and on the maps, of Zstakhri and the AMtdM BOM. 
Nevertheless, M, D’Avezac, in the prefixed to the Memoire mar 
VInde, places it on the eastern bank. His authority stands deservedly 
high, but can be of no value against the positive testimony here 
adduced to the contrary. 

How then it came in modem times to be considered identical with 
HaidarabM it is impossible to say, but so it is laid down unhesita- 
tingly from the TnA/ofa-/ KtVdm, down to the latest English tourist.* 
Even if it oould be accounted for by supposing that the Falaili then 
constituted the main stream of the Indus, we should nevertheless 
find that the distances assigned to Nirun from various places named 
would not make it correspond in position with Haidarab4d. 

1 Lib. rii. — PeriphUt p. 32, in Hudson's Geography Oraei Minorn^ Vol. I. 

* Dr. Buraes, Viiit to iho Court of Sind$^ p. .162. — See also Capt. M'cMurdo, 
/oNm. it. 8oo,y Vol. I. p. 26. 

* T. ITiroM, MS.— Tod, Annak of Bqfafthan, Vol. I. p. 218. — McMurdo, 
Joum. Jt. A, Soc,, Vol. 1. pp. 30, 234.— Buroes, Travtla into Bokhara^ Vol.- III. 
p, 31. — Elphinstone, Historp of India^ Vol. I. p. 604. — Burton, Sindh^ pp. 131. 376. 
The latter says its ancient name is not only Nerun's Fort, but Patalpdr. If so, we 
ean be at no Iom for Pattala. 
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And here it ia obvioue to lenuirk, that the eatablidmieiit of ita 
locality depends chiefly upon the sites which are assigned to other 
disputed cities, more especially to Dehal and Mansura. I liare else- 
where stated my reasons for considering Dc1)al to be represented by 
Eardchf, and Blansura by Haidanibad. Much also depends on the 
real yalno of tlie ftisang/ which greatly varied in dificrent places, 
even in neighbouring provinces. As it was probably modified in 
Sind by the local has, we may ascribe to it the small standard of two 
miles and a half, which wo know it to have hod upon the Tigris, 
according to the latest and most accurate investigations. Or, with- 
out assigning to these roughly estimated distances an accuracy which 
they were never intended to bear, wo may consider the Sindian 
parasang to vary from two to three miles, so as in no instance to be 
less than the one, or more tliaii the other. It is usual, and doubtless 
more correct, to fix the standoi'd at a higher value than even three 
English miles ; but this is evidently quite iuappUcabld in Sind, and 
would be even more decisive against the identity of Dobal and 
Thatta, than tlid present hypothesis.* 

Quided 1^ all those considcratuHis, I am disposed to place Nfrfin 
at Holai, or Ilelaya, a little below Jarak, <hi the high road from 
llmtta to UaidarifiM^ Ihe conesi)oiidonces in other le^^ects iq>pear 
exact, in evety tuslanoc of oonqiarison. 

It has a diivct amimunioation by a road over the hills with Bela 
and would bo tlio first plaoo in the valley tlic Indus whhdi the 
Arabs could reach by land, and thereforo neatest to the csjMtal of 
the Khilafot 

Lukes aboond in the noi{^boiirliood, and arc laige enoifg^ espe- 
cially the Kinjar, to have ailmitted Muhammad Kasim’s fleet 

^ On tlic rersi&n fonsag, tbo Qrack psntang, or Araliie finsskh, toe tbe 
wd Ptnu^ T. ** Psraiang.*'— Aintworth*! Pnfitee t0 Ihtuii in the 

ik$ Ten OrotQ*t JlUt of Grteotf VoL XI. pp« Outelcj't Orimt, 

Oiop., p. xxu.-^Eonncll*t Ooop, of Wmtorn jiem, I. xlL— Boiaattd, 

Ftdaf Tom. L—Frcytag, Lex, Arab,^ t.T.— Forbiger, Houdhaek ier oU, Geop„ 
Vol. 1. p. 655. In XlidxitUUi it it reckoned at three milvt and three <|uaitcfii, 
•^Joum, M, Oeof, Soo,, Vol. IX. p. 81. Tbit it alto the length aiiigned by Ontdej 
and Kinncir. On the Tigrit wo have it giren at only two milet and a half.— Trant. 
Jhmbop Oeof, Soc,, Vol. X. p. 119. 

! Mat'ddi (p. 21) it rcprvtcntod as laying down th5 Sindian paratsng at eight 
nilet* The tame potiago it rendered by Xoinaud at yod|jiunU)*’ which would iao 
imply s long psiittng.—ilf4fM^ 
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NfrCin is represented as twenty-five parasangs from Debal. (The real 
distance is seventy British statute miles between HeUf and Karachi. ) 

Nfrun was situated on a hill, which would admit of its being 
identified with very few other places of note near the Indus. It 
lay between Debal and Mansura, but was nearer to the latter. 
"(This position also corresponds with that of Heidi). It was fifteen 
parasangs from Mansura. (Thirty-five miles is the distance between 
Heidi and Haidarabad.) 

We need scarcely pursue the comparison farther. Wo may rest 
assured that Nirun was, if not at Helai, at least at no great distance 
from it, and w^' certainly not Haidardbdd. It is worthy of remark 
that Heidi itself is a place of undoubted antiquity, and there are two 
remarkable hills in its neighbourhood covered with ruins, repre- 
senting perhaps the Hyala of Diodorus.* 

Next to Heidi, Jarak offers many points of probability. It is only 
twelve miles from Heidi, and therefore the distances, already laid 
down, with no great, profession of exactness, would ai^swer nearly 
equally well. Its commanding position, on a ledge of rock over- 
hanging the Indus, necessarily denotes it to have been always a site 
of importance, and this is confirmed by the evidenco afforded by 
several substantial remains of masonry on the banks of the river, 
which still arrest the observation of the traveller at that place. 

Sadisdn. 

The Tdrikh-% Alft, in a passage relating to Sultan Jalalu-d din’s 
proceedings on the Indus, mentions that Sadusan was subsequently 
called Sistan. Though the writer here commits the common error 
of confounding Sistdn with Sihwdn, or Siwistdn, on tlio Indus, yet 
he leaves us in no doubt what correction to apply, and wo thus 
derive from him an interesting piece of information ; for the position 
of Sadusdn, which is so frequently mentioned in the Arab accounts 
of Smd, has not hitherto been ascertained. 

8dmiii.^Tughlikdhdd. — Kald-koL 

Scunuf deserves notice from the attempt which has been made to 
establish it as the celebrated Minnagara of the ancient geographers. 
It was the capital ef the Jims of the Samma dynasty, and, acoc^rding 

1 Biblwth, Siitor^ Lib. XTii. cap. 104. 
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to the Tuh/ahhl Kirdm, it wae founded by Jim Tinijm,* under the 
Makali hills, about three miles north-west of Thatta. 

Subsequently, the fort of Tughlikibad was built by Jim Tagfaur 
or Tughlik, on the site of the older Eali-kot, about two miles south 
of Thatta ; but that, as well as its predecessor, was left unfinished 
by its founder (p. 272). By a strange Yicissitude, the name of 
Tughlikibid is now comparatively forgotten, and that of Eali>kot 
erroneously called Ealin-kot (the great fort), though for a time 
superseded, has restored the just claims of Rdja Kali, and still 
attracts the attention of the traveller. Lt. Burton calls it Kallian- 
kot. 1 fear to differ from so good a Ipcal authority, but believe 
Kali-kot to be more strictly correct 
The ruins of Simui, Samdiya, or Samma-nagar, the city of the 
Sammas,’* are to be traced near Thatta ; and, under the wrong and 
deceptive spelling of Sa-minagar, have induced Col. Tod, Sir A. 
Barnes, and many who have too readily followed them— including 
even Bitter, who considers the question settled incontestably,’* — 
to recognise in that name the more ancient and more famous Minna- 
gara. The easy, but totally unwarrantable, elision of the first and 
only important syllable has led to this fanciful identification.* 

Sinddn, Suhdra or Surahdya^ and Saimur. 

[These three towns were all south of Kambiya, and the first two 
were ports. Saimur, though a place of trade, is not distinctly said to 
be a port, but it is laid down on the sea-shore in the map. Abu-1 
Fida says that Sinddn was also called Sinddbur, but this is hardly 
in accordance with A1 Bfruni and Bashldu-d din (pp. 66, 68). He 
also notices the variant forms of Sufara and Sufala for Subdra. The 
route as given by Istakhrf, Ibn Haukal and Idrisi is — 

Kambaya to Surabaya, four days ; 

Surabdya to Sinddn, five „ 

Sinddn to Saimur five „ 

And the first two add, Saimur to Sarandtb, 15 days. 

Idrisi also states Broach to bo two days from Saimdr. A1 Biruni 
^ [This is the ** Jkm JUns, son of BSbiiliys,” of 11^ Ifa'sUm.] 
t Tod, JUHtuthdn, Yol. I. p, 86 ; II, 220, 266, 812; ssd W, India, pp. 466, 481. 
^Bamss. Travels, Yol. III. pp. 31, 79 ; and Cabovl, pp. 16-18.-»Lt. Burton, Sindh 
p. 888; and Unhappy VaUap, Y6L I. p. 106. — T. Kirdm, MS. pp. 19, 20, 82, 84.-^ 
Bitter, JaUn, YoL'IY. pt L p« 476.— McMurdo, /psrs. I. 30, 232. 
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nak68 the distance from Broach to Sinddn fifty parasanga, and from 
Sind4n to Sdfira six parasanga. Abu-l Fida says that Sind^ was 
the last city of Qiiaer4t, and the first of HanfbAr (Mabbfr), three 
days’ journey from Tana. It is hardly possible to reconcile all these 
statements, but there seems to be sufficient eyidence for making 
Smd4n the most southerly. It was on a bay or estuary a mile and 
a-half from the sea, and the modem Daman is probably its present' 
representative. Sub4ra was similarly situated at the same distance 
from the sea, and finds a likely successor in Surfit. Istakhrf’s state- 
ment would make Saimur the most southerly, but this is at vaiiance 
with Mas’udi and A1 Bfrunf, who say that it was in L4r (the 
country round Broach), and with Idrisi’s statement of its being at 
only two days’ journey from Broach. But it is not ea^ to see how it 
could have been only two days from Broach and yet five from Sindin. 
Notwithstanding the incongruity of these statements, it must have 
been a place of considerable size and importance. It is the only one 
of these three towns that has received notice by EazwfnC. His 
account of the place is given in page 97 supra, bub it supplies no 
data on which to fix the locality. Abd-1 FidA does not mention it, 
and the Mard$Uhhi IMW affords no help, for it merely describes it 
as 4 city of Hind, bordering on Sind near to Debal.] 

TAr. — Muhatampdr. — Dirak . — Vyeh^kot 

Tdr was the ancient capital of the Sumra dynasty, called also by 
the name of Mehmetur, and written by the local historians as Muhar 
tamper and Huhammad-Tur. It was situated in the Pargana of 
Dirak, and its destruction has been mentioned in the Extracts from 
the Tdrikh-i Tdhirl (p. 266). But its real ruin dates only from 
’A14u-d din’s invasion of Sind. 

The ancient Pargana of Dirak is represented by the modem 
divisions of ChAchagAm and Badban on the borders of the Tharr, or 
sandy desert between Parkar and Wanga Bazar • There is a Par- 
gana of Dirak still included in Thatta, which may be a portion of 
the older district of that name. 

Another capital of the Sumras is said to have been Vijeh-kot, 
Wagoh-kot, or Yigo-gad (for it is spelt in these various forms), five 
miles to the east of the Puran river above the Allah-band. 

The site of Tur has been considered to be occupied by the modem 
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Tharri, near Budina, on the Gungru rivor. There are, to be sure, 
the remains of an old town to the west of that place ; nevertheless, 
the real position of Tur is not to be looked for there, but at ShAka- 
pur, a populous village about ten miles south of Mfrpur. Near that 
village, the fort and palace of the last of the Sumras is. pointed out, 
whence bricks are still extracted of very large dimensions, measur- 
ing no less than twenty inches by eight.^ Other fine ruins are 
scattered about tbv; neighbourhood, and carved tomb-stones are very 
numerous. Fragments of pearls and other precious stones are occa- 
sionally picked up, which have all apparently been exposed to the 
action of fire. The people themseves call this ruined site by the 
name of Mehmetur, so that both the name and position serve to 
verify it, beyond all doubt, as the ancient capital of the Sumras. 

The curious combination of Muhammad-Thr, is an infallible indi- 
cation that “ Mehmet” and “ Muhatam’’ are merely corruptions of 
** Muhammad,” for this name is wretchedly pronounced in Sind. 
The present mode is Mammet—o\iT own old English word for an 
image, or puppet, when in our ignorance we believed Mavmetrte, or 
the religion of the false prophet, to be synonymous with idolatry, and 
Mahound with the Devil. So Shakespere, in Borneo and JuUe^t says — 
A whining mamnut, in her fortune tender.'* 

And Spenser; in his Faerie Queene — 

** And oftentimei bj Termagant and MaAwt$d swore.*’ 

The still grosser corruption of Muhammad into '*Baphomet»” or 
** Baffomet,” is not to be laid to the chargo of our natioxL This 
was the name of the idol, or head, which the Templars are falsely 
alleged to have worshipped , — quoddam caput cum barbd quod odorant 
et vacant salvatorem suum, Baynouard argues that this word ori- 
ginates from a misprint, or mispronunciation, of Muhammad ; but 
Von Hammer and Michelet lean to a Gnostic origin, which we need 
not stay to consider, being satisfied that Baffomet” is only another, 
and still more extravagant disguise, under which Europeans have 
exhibited the name of Muhammad.* 

^ Beg-Ldr-ndma, M8. p. %,-‘Tuhfatu-l Ktrdm^ MS. pp. 162, 166. — Dr. Bnmet, 
Visit to the Court of Sind, p. 134.— Capt. McMuj^o, Jomn, A, Soc.^ Yol. I. pp. 
#4, 226, 233. 

* Raynouard, Monuments Hist, ret, d la :ond‘^’>*>ation dot Templiero, pp. 261-802 ; 
and in Michaud's BieL dee Cro'sadee^ Tom, V. p.‘672 ; and in J. u9m Scvante^ for 
March and April, 1819. — Von Klammer, Myeterium Baphometi revelatum in Fund- 
dee Or.f Vol VI, pt. i.<— Michelet, Uietoir* France^ Tom. HI. p. 145. 
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NOTE (B.)— HISTORIC AL. 

The Rdl Dynasty, 

The Chach-ndma (p. 138) mentions only the three immediate pre- 
decessors of the usurper Chach, and in this it is followed by the 
TdrOch-t Sind, It states that ‘‘Bai Siharas, the son of Diwafj 
(called also Shdhf-Shahf) was defeated and slain by the army of 
king Nimroz,* which entered Kirman from the direction of I'ars ; 
and that he was succeeded by his son Rai Sahasi.” It will be ob- 
served from the annexed extract, that the Tuhfdtud Ktrdm gives two 
additional reigns, which are not, however, referred to any specific 
authority of ancient date. 

Dynasty of the Bdis. — Their capital was the city of Alor, and the 
boundaries of their countiy were — on the east, Kashmir and Kanauj ; 
on the west, Makran and the shore of the sea of ’Urndn, that is, the 
port of Debal ; on the south, the port of Surat (Surashtra) ; and 
on the north, Eandahdr, Sfstdn, the hills of Sulaimdn and Eaikandn. 
As the commencement of this dynasty has not been ascertained, I 
content myself with mentioning some of the names which are 
known. 

“JBdS Diwdij, He was a powerful chief, whose absolute rule 
extended to the limits above mentioned. He formed alliances with 
most of the rulers of Hind, and throughout all his territories 
caravans travelled in perfect security On his death, he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, 

**Bdl Siharas, who followed the steps of his father in maintaining 
his position in happiness, comfort, and splendour, during a long 
reign. His celebrated son was 

*^BdiSdha8l, who also swayed the sceptre with great pomp and 
power. He followed the institutions of his ancestors, and accom- 
plished all his desires. 

**Sdi Siharas IL was his son and successor. King Nimroz raised 
an army for the purpose of attacking him, and the Rai, having 

> [Sir H. Elliot considers Nlmroi to be the name of the Vmg, but it is quite open 
to read the words “ Bkdshiih Nimroz” as “king of Nimroz.” This reading seems 
preferable, and has been adopted in the translation of the Chach-nkma, p. 139 j 
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advanced to the borders of ECch to meet it, selected a field of battle. 
The flame of war blazed from* mom to midday, when an arrow 
pierced the neck of tho Rai, so that ho died. King Nimroz, after 
plundering the camp, returned to his own country. The army of 
Siharas assembled in a body, and seated his son SSbaai upon the 
throne. 

*^Bdi Sdhaai IL excelled his ancestors in estimable qualities. 
Having, witliin a short time, settled affairs within the borders of 
his kingdom, he enjoyed rest and peace in his capital. He remitted 
the taxes of his subjects, on condition that they should raise (or 
repair) tho earthwork of six forts : viz., l/chh, M atela, Seor&f, Mad 
(or Mau), Alor, and Siwistan. He had a chamberlain named Bim, 
and a minister mamed Budhiman. One day, Ghach, son of Sfliiji a 
Brahman of high caste, came to B&m, the chamberlain, who was so 
pleased with his society, that he introduced him to the minister.” 

The names of these rulers are thus given by Capt. Postans, in two 
dififerent papers in the Journal of the Aaiatie Society of Bengal, and 
on the authority of the same work, the TuhfatuJ Kirdm : — 

No. cxi, 1841, p. 185. — Bahee Dewahey, Bahee Siheersin, Bahee 
Sahursec, Bahee Siheersin the 2nd, Bahee Sahee.’’ 

No. clviii. 1845, p. 79. — *‘Rahi Dawahij, Sahiras, Bahi Sahasi 
B<4hi Sahiras the 2nd, Bahi Sahasi the 2nd.” 

In an earlier number of the same Journal (No. Izxiv. Feb., 18S8, 
p. 93), James Prinsep observed, Diwaij seems a corruption of 
dioija ‘the Brahman;’ and Sahure resembles much the genitive 
adhaaa of our Saurashtra coins, of whom the first is a ewdmiputra, or 
son of a Brahman ; but the date seems too recent. See Yol. VI. p. 
385.” But it appears from the passage just quoted, that it was a 
Brahman dynasty which superseded the family of Diwaij, and there 
is no reason to suppose that Diwaij was himself a member of that 
caste 

The same Persian work, from which the above extract is taken, 
states that the reigns of these five lUis lasted for the long period of 
one hundred and thirty-seven years, and that Chach, by his victory 
over Mahrat, Band of Chitor, established himself on the throne about 
he first year of the Hijra. It will be seen from the following Note , 
hat as this date must of necessity have been placed too early; 
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die year 10 h. has been prefeired, aa the era of Chaoh'a aooeeaion, 
and the extinction of the lUf dynasty, 

Pottinger, on the authority of a natiTe work oalled the 
Wiriddt, states that the dynasty had endured for two thousand 
years ; which, as we know from Ptolemy and the Periplus that the 
country was subject to frequent revolutions at the early period of 
our era, and at the time of Alexander was under no single ruler, 
must be regarded as pure fiction. If we allow that there were 
really five reigns, there is no great improbability in assuming 137 
years, as above mentioned, for the correct period of their duration ; 
and thus we should obtain the Christian year 496 as that in which 
the dynasty commenced. 

It is generally assumed that Khusru Naushirw£n was the king of 
Persia by whom Siharas II. was slain ; but as Naushirw&n died in 
479 A.D., it would leave, at the very least, 63 years necessary for the 
reign of Sahasi 11. — even supposing that his predecessor was killed 
in the very last year of Naushtrwdn, which we know .cannot have 
been the case, as that potentate* had been, for some time previous, 
employed in the western portion of his large empire. It is therefore 
quite evident, that king Nimroz’ has been wrongly interpreted to 
mean that great Persian monarch ; and we must therefore use 
Nlmroz in its usual application of Sijistin, and allow the opponent 
of Siharas to be no more formidable a personage than the. governor, 
or ruler, of that province ; or, if we must necessarily have a Persian 
Irifig — notwithstanding that no one of the name of Nimroz ever sat 
on the throne — then Khusru Parviz (691*628 a.d.) an equally 
great conqueror, would answer all the requirements better; for we 
know that the eastern provinces towards the Indus revolted in the 
reign of Hormuz, his father and predecessor, and his recovery of 
them seems indicated by his having 960 elephants in his train — 
which could only have been procured firom India. 

Doubtless, Naushfrwan did invade Sind or its borders, — ^because 
the fact is vouched for by unquestionable authority in the best 

* In one puMgs he is stjled ** B&dshhb Nlmroi and a few lines afterwards 
w 8hhh F4it Nimroi." It will be seen ftom a passage quoted in the succeeding 
•note, that Honnus is represented as the son of F4ia” in the ChaeM^ndma ; it would 

appear therefore that in that work ** F4is*’ is identietl with ** Ntushirwhn.*' 
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Persian annalists, and is shown by the relations, political, com- 
mercial, and literary, which appear then to have arisen between 
Persia and India ; but it must have been during one of !;he earlier 
reigns of this dynasty ; or if during the reign of Siharas II., it must 
have preceded the attack which resulted in that monarch’s death. 
That he and Naushirwan were coDtoTri])orary, during some portion 
of their reigns, is by no means improbable— for the latter reigned 
48 years ; and if we allow 40 for the reign of Sahasi 11., and 40 
likewise for the reign of Siharas 11. — the same period which 
Chach enjoyed, though his fii-st years were signalized by internal 
rebellions and foreign invasions — we shall then find the 20 first 
years of Siharas’s correspond with the 20 last years of Naushfrwdn’s 
reign.* 

It would detain us too long to enter upon any speculations 
respecting the country and race whence this dynasty derived its 
origin. I will merely remark, that the Scythian barbarians from 
Sind, who expelled the Gehlotes from Balabhipura in the beginning 
of the sixth century, — the Yue-tebt, who re-established themselves 
on the Indus about the same time, — ^the Ephthalites, or white Huns, 
whom Cosraas declares at that period to have ruled upon the banks 
of that river, — and the Sah dynasty of Surashtra, — all offer points of 
relajtion, comparison, and contact, to which a separate dissertation 
might bo devoted.* 

' Compare FirdUsi, Shdh^ndma^ ed. Macao, p. 1632 ; Pottinger, TraveU in 
Behchiitan^ p. 386 ; Scblcgel, Indi»ch$ Vol. i. p. 203 ; De Guignes, 

Hitt, det Huns^ Tom. II. p. 469 ; Malcolm, UitU of TVrm, Vol. I. p. 141 ; Tod, 
Annals of Itajasthan^ Yol. I. pp. 232-9 ; C. F. Richter, uhor die Arsae. und 
Satsan. JDi/n. ap. Hrdk. v, Atien^ Vol, IV. part i., p. 524 ; Gladwin, Ayeen Akbery^ 
Vol. II. p. 118 ; As. Bes.f Vol. IX. ; Journal B. A. Soc., Vol. III. p. 385; 
Elphinstone, Hist, of India, Vol. I. p, 400 ; Bohlen, das alts Indien. Vol. II. ; 
Ancient Univ. Hist, Vol. IX. pp. 805-9, 312, 318 ; L. Dubeux, Vtfnivcrs Fittcres- 
que, “ La Perse,*' pp. 327, 328. 

* Melch. Th5venot, Bee. d. Voyaget eurieux. Part i. pp. 21, 22 ; Montfaucon, 
Coll, nova Patrum, Yol. II. pp. 132, 179, 337-9 ; As. Bes., Vol. IX. p. 113 ; Tod, 
Ann. of Bqj., Vol. I. pp. 216-9; II. 811-2; Western India^ pp, 83, 147-9, 214, 
268, 271 ; Wilson, Ariana Antique^ p. 407 ; T. Bcnfey, Indien ; Lassen, Indisehe 
Alteithums., Vol. II.; F. Baudry, Eneycl. Moderne^ Tom. XVIII., col. 153; 
Reinaud, Fragments Arahes^ p. ix.x. ; sur.VIndc^ pp. 104, 124-7 ; Journal 
A. S. R., Vol. IV. pp. 480, 684 ; VI. 338 ; 1837, pp. 377, et seq. ; Journal B A. 5., 
Vol. IV. p. 398 ; VI. 351, 439 ; B. Nicholson, lA, Vol. XIII. pp. 146-163 ; V. 
de St. Martin, Etudes de Gtographie emeienne^ Tom. I., p. 245 ; Thomas' Priusep. 
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The Brahman Dynasty. 

Though we have no reason to complain of any want of detail 
respecting the political transactions of this dynasty, yet we are left 
in considerable doubt respecting the chronological adjustment of the 
few reigns which it comprises, and even the very name of Chach is 
a subject o^ some uncertainty. Gladwin has ** Juj Briggs has 
“Huj;”* the two Manuscripts in the Biblioth^ue Royale have 
**Hoj,”’ Beinaud spells the name ^^Tchotch;”^ Benouard leans 
to Jaj,” as he considers it a corruption of Yajnya;* S. de Sacy 
gives reasons for considering it to bo “Ilijaj;’*® Pottinger writes 
** Chach;”’ and he is followed by all English authors. This is 
certainly in conformity with native usage, and w-e have several 
existing instances of the same combination-r-as Chachpur, Chdchar, 
Ghachagam, (./hachi, Chachar, and similar names of places in the 
valley of Indus. 

It is to this usurper I am disposed to attribute the introduction of 
the game of chess to the western world ; and this question invites 
us to some further consideration?^ respecting the correct mode of 
writing his name. Although Firdusi informs us, that it was an 
ambassador of the king of Kanauj who introduced this game at the 
court of Naushi'rwan,® the statement of Ibn Khallikan seems more to 
bo relied on, when he says that Sassa, son of Ddhir,® invented the 
game during the reign of the Persian king Shahrdm. It is true that 
wo have to notice hero an error in the parentage, as well as a 
contradiction with himself ; for, in another place, he assigns the 
invention to Balhit, whom he makes a contemporary of Ardashlr, 
son of Babak, who reigned four centuries before Shahrdm — but the 
main statement seems to be upheld by independent testimony, and it 

* Ayeen Akhery^ Vol. II. p. 119. * Feriahla^ Vol. IV. p. 401. 

* Fragments Arahes^ p. xxvii. * Ibid, and Idem, sur Vlnde^ pp. 125-153. 

* Bncyelopesdia Metropolitana^ ▼. Scind." 

• Journal des Savants^ 1840, p. 225. Travels in Beloehistan, pp. 317-9. 

• Shah-mfima^ ad. Macan; Vol. IV. pp. 1719-1734.-— Hyde, Eistoria Shahiludii, 

pp. 69-92, reprinted in the Syntagma dissertationumf Vol. II. — Freret, d$ 

VAead,^ Tom V. p. 250.— Gbrrcs, Hsldenlmh von Iran^ Vol. II., p. 452. — Bohlen, 
das alts Indian^ Vol. II. p. 67, et seq. 

• According ip the Chach-n&ma (p. 152) Chach was the son of Siliij, son of Bas&bas. 

Dc Slanc, Biographical Eietionary^yoX. III. p. 71, seq . ; Gildemeister, de reh, 

Indieist p. 141 ; Hyde, ut supra ; N, Bland, Journal R. A, S , Vol. XIII. pp. 13, 
14, 20, 26, 62. [D. Forbes, History of Chess.] 
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will be Been, from Tabari's sequence of these Persian reigns, that 
Chach must necessarily have been contemporary with Shahr^, dr 
Shahr Tran, or Shahriyar, as he is otherwise called. 

Tlie name of ^‘Sassa** assumes the various forms of ‘‘Sissa,” 
'‘Sahsalia," ‘*Susu,” *'Sisa,” and ^‘Sa’sa’.” Mr. Bland, in his 
learned article quoted below, says they are all obviously corruptions 
of Xerxes, or of a name which has served as its origin — not the 
Persian king, but a philosopher so named, who is said by Polydore 
Virgil and others to have flourished in the reign of Evil-Merodach 
at Babylon. 1 look upon this as too recondite, and consider that the 
transposition of the parentage above alluded to, as given by Ibn 
Khallikan [and BildJurf'], is more than countervailed by the superior 
authority of Tabari ; who, while he omits all notice of Chach, under 
that identical name, yet mentions Sassa, (who cannot possibly be 
meant for any other person than Chach), and speaks of Dahir, his 
son, as being liis successor.* Firishta also speaks of Dahir as the 
son of Sa’sa’, so that wc are fully entitled to consider ** Sassa," as 
the Arabic mode of representing Chach "—just as wc have ** Sha- 
nak " for the Hindi “Chank," ** Shatranj " for “Chatur-anga, Sin " 
for Chin," Shash " for ** Chach," a town on the Jiliun,* and many- 
other similar conversions in the Arabic— since, there being no palatine 
letter corresponding with ch in that language, recourse can only be 
had to the sibilants; as m.ay frequently be observed even in the 
Persian also, where no such necessity exists.* 

Another preliminary question to settle respecting Chach, relates 
to his tribe and descent. There could have been no hesitation on 
this point, had it not been for the Chinese traveller, Hwen Tsang, 
who states that, at the time of his visit to Sind, the king was of the 
** Shu-to-lo " race.® This has been variously interpreted to mean 
a Kshattriya,"* a “Sudra,"’ and a Bajput of the “Chatur," or 

* [Biiaduri mentions “ Susa,*’ **8on of Dahir,” ante, p. 125.] 

* Tabarf, in Aftm. sttr Vludc^ pp. 176, 179, 

* Shdh-ndma^ cd. Macan, pp. 982, 1650; Geogr, d*AhonA Feda, tcite Arabe, p. 494 

* See J. A. VttUers, ImtiltU, Linguee Fereicee cum Sense., tt Zend, comparata, pp. 

18, 26, 47. * Foe~keue-ki, ed. Ksmnsat, p. 393* 

* ” Rex 0 atirpe Xatrorum Gildemeistcr, de rthind., p. 14. 

^ “Lcroi, qui, sans doute, ctait Tchotcb, appsrtcnaii k la caste dcs Soudra 
Reinaud, itir l*lHde, p. 153. [See Stanislas Julien, Uwuen Tloang, Tome 
II., 170.] 
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'' Chitor/' tribe.* This latter is on tho supposition that it refers to 
the king who was succeeded by Chach, and who was related to the 
ruler of Chitor — but this is not admissible, for the Chinese Buddhist 
did not commence his travels till 628 and after traversing the 
whole of Chinese Tartary, Turkistan, Northern Afghanistan, Kash- 
mir, the valley of the Ganges, the Eastern and Western Coasts of 
the Peninsula, and Guzerdt, could not have reached Sind much 
before 640, when Chach was fully established upon the throne. If 
we could introduce the traveller into Sind before Chach’s accession, 
I should prefer “ Kshatriya,’^ or tho modernized “Chattri,” to any 
other inteipretation of “ Shu-toJo,” — ^but, seeing that not a single 
Chinese name within, or on the borders of Sind, admits of any 
positi ’e identification, we need not trouble ourselves about the 
meaning of this doubtful word. Our Arab and Persian authorities 
leave us no room to doubt that Chach was a Brahman — at least by 
descent, if not also by religious persuasion ; and the present S&rsut 
(S&raswata) BrAhmans of Sind claim him as one of their progenitors. 

[According to the Chach-ndmaj Chach was a Brahman who was 
introduced to Sihasx by his Chamberlain. Being taken into 
service, ho won the confidence of the Bai, and the more tender 
regards of the B4ni, his wife. He became Chamberlain, and, on the 
death of the B4(, he ascended the vacant throne, and married the 
widow, whose love he had previously rejected. The irregular suc- 
cession provoked the resentment of Mahrat, chief of Jaipfir (or 
Ohitor}, a relation of the deceased B4(, who marched with his army 
to destroy the usurper and recover '^his inheritance.” In great 
perplexity Chadi oonferred with the B4ni, who sham ed him into 
resistance by proposing to change garments, and herself to lead the 
army against the foe. Chach then went forth to battle, and when 
the forces met, Mahrat came forward and proposed, as the matter 
was purely a personal one, to settle the dispute by single combat. 
Chach represented that he was a Brfthman, and unaccustomed to 
fight on horseback. His magnanimous foe then alighted te rrmt 

^ Li. Burton, SuMt p. ISO. 

* Usproth says he trsvellad between 010 sad da Chmaaekm, 

JBMUU^naUri S, T. etc. mji, between 62$ and 046 — mr 

p, 149^11. Stan. Jnlien, in bie valuabls tranilatioii jurt pibliihed (1163), Sms (ba 
psiied more aconrataly between 620 and 046. 
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him on equal terms, when Chach treacherously sprung upon his 
horse and slew his adversary before he could recover from the sur- 
prise. After this Chach appears to have felt no Brahmanical repug- 
nance to war and bloodshed.] 

With respect to the period of his reign, we le''.rn from the Chach- 
ndma (p. 151) that Chach in or about the year 2 h. — and about 
the fourth year after his accession*— advanced to Kirman, being 
instigated to that measure by the fact of the Persian throne being 
then occupied by a woman. 

Again, we learn (MS. p. 70) that Chach had been ruler of Sind 
for thirty-five years, when Mughaira attacked Debal, some time 
between the years 13 and 16 h. 

After Chach had reigned forty years, he was succeeded by his 
brother Chandar, who died in the eighth year of his reign (p. 152-4). 

Chandar was succeeded by his nephew Dahir, who was slain in 
the month of Ramazan, 93 h. (p. 170). 

The Tdrlkh-t Sind (MS. pp. 14-30) has briefly abstracted the 
account in the Chach-ndma^ but has given no date throughout, and 
has carelessly omitted all notice of Chandar. 

The Tuh/atu-l Kirim gives a far better abstract of tho Chach-ndma. 
It represents ^MS. p. 6) that Chach, after killing Malirat, tho prince 
of Chitor, established himself on the throne in tho year 1 n. — that 
he reigned forty years (i6.) — that Chandar, who succeeded him, died 
in the eighth year of his reign (i6.) — that Dahir was killed in tho 
year 93 h., after having reigned thirty-three years (MS. p. 15) — and 
that the whole period of the Brahman dynasty lasted ninety-two 
years (t6.) — which, however, is a manifest inconsistency, because in 
the detail, no more than eighty-one years, at the most, arc assigned 
to the three reigns. 

There seems reason to believe that these di.scrcpancies can bo 
reconciled by two very slight corrections in the reading of the 
Chach-ndma. 

Instead of thirty-five years,” in the first quotation, wo should 

^ It may be proper in this place to remark, that A1 Bir6nl mentions the establish- 
mertt of a Sindian era, which commences with the winter solstice of 625 a.d.— *3 a.k. 
As M. Heinnud justly nnuirks, that the commencement of a new era generally 
indicates a change of dynasty, he is disposed to attribute the esUblishment of the 
Brahman dynasty to this year.— »nr Vlndt^ p. 147. 
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read ‘‘three or five years,” as the period that Chach had reigned 
when Mughaira attacked Debal. The form of expression is very 
common in denoting an indefinite period; and, as the disjunctive 
particle or is, in such uses of distributive numerals, always omitted, 
the difference in the reading becomes scarcely perceptible. 

And in the first quotation, instead of “ about the year 2 h.,” 1 
would read “ about the year 10 h.”— dafc for do. The reading of do 
is quite out of the question, for there certainly was no female reign 
at so early a period as the second year of the Hijra, and none even 
before the tenth, if indeed so early. The confusion respecting these 
ephemeral reigns of the later Sassanians is notorious, and especially 
respecting the order of the three queens, Turan-dukht, Azurmi-dukht, 
and Dukht-zandn — the last of whom is generally altogether omitted, 
and is perhaps identical with Azurmi-dukht; — ^but no author at- 
tempts to place either of them before 10 a.h. Now, since the 
Chaehndma represents that the queen mentioned by him was one of 
the successors of Eisra-bin-Hormuz-bin-Fars, who had been mur- 
dered — alluding, of course, to Khusru Parvfz — and since we learn 
from a passage in Tabari that one of Eisra’s daughters was Dukht- 
zanan, who succeeded to the Persian throne for a short time in the 
year 13 h. ; — and since the Bauzatu-s Safd assigns the reign of 
Turan-dukht, another of his daughters, to the year 14 h. ; — we may 
assume as certain that the expedition of Chach towards Eirman 
occurred in one or other of those years.^ 

These simple emendations bring us close enough to the truth, to 
satisfy us with respect to the general accuracy of the Chach-ndma. 
Where there is so uuch room for doubt, and where even Tabari is 
not quite consistent with himself, or in conformity with others, 
even if the Chach^ndma should be in error three or four years — and 
we have no right to assume that such is the case — there would still 
be no ground for impeaching the veracity of that valuable chronicle ; 
and we are thus enabled with considerable confidence to assign to 
each event of the Brahman dynasty of Sind its proper date, according 
to the Hijra computation.’ 

» As all three queenMf, indeed, there were three-were daughters of Khusrd 
Parrlz, and as all their reigns are comprised within two, or, at most, three years, it 
matte 1 8 little which we select. 

» For the doubts which prerail respecting the proper period, sequence, and names 
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A.H. 

The accession of Chach to the throne of Sind 10 

His expedition to Eirman, in the fourth year 14 

Mughaira*s attack, in the fifth year 15 

Chach’s death, after a reign of forty entire years 61 

Chandar’s death, in the eighth year of his reign 59 


Dahir’s death, after a reign of thirty-three entire years. 93 

The admnces of the Arabs towards Sind} 

Scarcely had Muhammad expired, when his followers and dis- 
ciples, issuing from their naked deserts, where they had hitherto 
robbed their neighbours and (juarrelled amongst themselves, hastened 
to convert their hereditary" feuds into the spirit of unanimity and 
brotherly love. Their energies, at all times impetuous, were now 
solely concentrated upon executing the injunctions of the ** king of 
fierce countenance, understanding dark sentences,”^ that they should 
enforce belief at the point of the sword, which was emphatically 
declared to be ‘*the key of heaven and of hell.”* Terror and 
devastation, murder and rapine, accompanied their progress, in ful- 
filment of the prophetic denunciation of Daniel, that this descendant 

of the Satiaiiiaa princes between Siroei and Yazdijird, see— besides Mtrkhond, 
KhondaBir, and the Persian authorities— J. S. Assemanni, Bibliotheca Orient, 
€9memt.-Fat., Tom. III., p. 419 ; Entyehii Jnnalee^ Vol. II. pp. 253, 357, 408 ; 
Malcolm, History of Persia ; Dubeux, L* Univers Pitioresque^ ** La Perse,"* pp. 
333-6; Weil, Gesch, der Chalifen, Vol. I. pp. 63-65, and the Tables in the Ancient 
Unie. Hist.^ Vol. IX. pp. 211-277; Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Biog., i, “ Sassanides ; 
Moreri, Grand Diction, Historique^ Tom. IV., p. 136, t. Perse;” D’Herbelot, 
Biblioth, Or.t ▼. Sassanian,” and Ene. Jietrop, ** Early Or. Hist,” p. 414. 
[Mordtmann in ZeiUcKrift, D, M, Vols. VIII. and XII.; M. K. Patkanian-in 
Jtmr, Aeiatiqucy 1866, p. 220.] 

1 [A note in Sir H. Elliot's prirate eppy shows that he intended to rerise this 
article, after an examination of Tabari, and, in fact, to make Tabari’s account the 
basis of his own. The editor was at hrst disposed to realize as far as possible this 
intention, but ss the whole of Tabari’s history is now in course of translation, and 
will ere long be published, under the auspices of the Boyol Asiatic Society, it has 
seemed preferable to let Sir H. Elliot's work stand at he himself penned it. There 
is in the library of the Roydl Asiatic Society a MS. History of Sind, from the com- 
mencement of the Arab conquest. It enters into full details drawn, like Sir H. 
Elliot’s, from Sindian authorities.] * Daniiff, ch. riii. 23. 

t Cpropare Chapters li., iv., Tiii., ix.| xxii., ilvii., lii., etc., of the Kordn» See 
also Sale, Kurdn^ Prelim. Disc., p. 194 ; Lane, Selections fnm the Kurdn, p. 70; 

D$ HilUnri Moham*^ p. 6, et esq. 
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of Isbmael’ ''shall destroy wonderfully, and shall prosper, and 
practice, and shall destroy the mighty and the holy people; and 
through his policy, also, he shall cause craft to prosper in his hand ; 
and he shall magnify himself in his heart, and stand up against the 
Prince of Princes.” * 

And so it was, that, within twenty years, they made tiiemselTtt 
masters of Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Persia. The conquest of 
Persia was a mere prelude to further extension in the east; anu 
though a more diflGcult and inhospitable country, as well as internal 
dissensions, checked their progress for some years afterwards, yet it 
was not in the nature of things to be expected that they should 
long delay their attacks upon the rich and idolatrous country of 
India, which offered so tempting a bait to their cupidity and zeal. 
Accordingly, attention was early directed to this quarter, and it will 
be our business now, in collecting some of the incidental and scat- 
tered notices which betray the settled purpose of the Arabs to 
obtain a footing in India, to trace the slow but certain progress of 
iheir arms, until it issued in the conquest of Sind by Muhammad 
Kisim. 

Mi Pair, A.H. 11-13. ajk 632-534 
^Umar, a.h. 13-23. A.]>. 634-643. 

Under the Ehil&fat of ’Umar, — a.h, 16 or 16,— a militaiy ex- 
pedition set out from ’Um4n, to pillage the coasts of India. It 
appears to have proceeded as &r as Tina, in Bombay. As ’Umar 
had not been consulted on the expedition, he forbad that any more 
should be undertaken to such distant parts ; and to ’Usmin Bin Asi 
Sakifi, governor of Bahrain and ’Uman, under whose orders the 
piratical vessels had been despatched, he signified his displeasure in 
very marked terms Had our party,” he wrote, “ been defeated, 

^ Oibbon'f gratsitoBiMepticiini iwpectiDg Ihe Ithmselitith ofigin of the Arthiaae 
has been well eipoeed in App. I. to Foreter'e Makom^tomiam UnvtiM. See alee 
FaWe Cakmimr ofPr^pkic^, and Fiye Sectmd Adwmt of Chrkt. Occasionally, how- 
ever, tbeas snthon eany the argument too far. Brncker baa alao arraigned the Bible 
genealogy of the Arabs, JJtat. Crit, Fhihoph,^ YoL I. p* 214. linhammad’s own 
Ishmaelitiah descent may admit of doubt ; but that does not affect the question 
respecting the Arabs in the northern part of the peninsula. See Spreoger, Xi/a of 
Mukommod, p. 18 ; Sale, uH oupr. p. 11 ; Beinaud’s SarTuina, 231. 

* eh. viii. 24, 25. 
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be assured that I would have taken from your own tribe as many 
men as bad been killed and put them all to death ” {supra p. 116). 

About the same time, Hakam, the brother of 'Usman, who had 
been placed in charge of Bahrain, sent an expedition against Broach, 
and despatched his brother, Mughaira Abfu-1 ’Asi, to the bay of 
Debal, where he encountered and defeated his opponents, according 
to the Futhhu-l Bulddn {supra, p. 116) ; but the Chach-ndma repre- 
sents that he was slain. That work also mentions that the naval 
squadron was accompanied by troops, that Debal was occupied by 
merchants, and that the governor, Samba, son of Diwaij, had been 
nominated to that post by Chach, who at that time had ruled 
thirty-five* years in Sind (MS. p. 70).’ 

Shortly after, Abu Musa Asha'rf, who had been one of the com- 
panions of the prophet, and was otherwise conspicuous in the history 
of that period, was appointed governor of Trak (Basra), when llabi, 
bin Ziyad Harisi, one of his officers, was sent to Makran and Kir- 
man. Orders were also despatched to Abu Musa, from the capital 
of the empire, directing him to afford all the information in his 
power respecting Hind, and the countries leading to it. As he had 
lately learnt the disastrous result of Mughaira’s expedition, he wrote 
in reply to say, that the king of Hind and Sind was powerful and 
contumacious, following the path of unrighteousness, and that sin 
dwelt in his heart.” Upon which, he received peremptory orders 
not by any means to enter upon a holy w'ar with that country.* 

It is notorious that ’Umar had always a particular horror of naval 
expeditions, and it is probable that it arose from this untoward 
defeat. This repugnance is usually attributed to a later period, 
when, upon the conquest of Egypt by ’Amrii bin ’Asi, the Ehalif 
wrote to his lieutenant for a description of the sea ; who replied 
''Tho sea is a great pool, which some senseless people furrow, 
looking like worms upon logs of wood.” On receipt of this an- 
swer, it is said, ’Umar forbad all navigation amongst the Miisulmius, 
and transgressors were severely punished. Ma’4wiya was the first 

’ TuhfiUu4 Kirdm, MS. p. 9 ; Gladwin’s Ajtsm ToL II. p. 

Mimoirs iur VIni$, p. 170. 

* [This is the statement of the MS., hot in page 412 reasons are giren for pro- 
posing to read ** 3 or 6 ” instead of 35.] ’ GI«s5*iidfM| MS. p. 70. 
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Khalif under whom this prohibition was relaxed, and wh6 despatched 
maritime expeditions against the enemies of his empiro. The original 
cause of the restriotion was probably that which has been already 
indicated, and its continuance may perhaps be ascribed to the un- 
skilfulness of the Arabs upon the element to which the subjects of 
the Greek empire were accustomed from their birth. Had the 
Musulmans along the shores of the Mediterranean been as expert as 
the Arab navigators of the Indian ooean, there would have been no 
need to feel alarm at the result of actions upon the high seas.^ 

In the year 22 h., ’Abdu-lla bin ’ Amar bin Rabi’ invaded Kirm&n, 
and took the capital, Euwdshir,* so that the aid of the men of Euj 
and Baluj was solicited in v^un by the’ Eirmanis. He then pene- 
trated to Sist^n, or Sijistan, and besieged the governor in his capital, 
who sued for peace when he found that ^^his city was as a tent 
without ropes.” After this he advanced towards Makran. In vain, 
also, did the chief of that country obtain the aid of the ruler of 
Sind, for their united armies were surprised and defeated in a night 
attack. With an ardour augmented by his success, ’Abdu-lla re- 
quested leave to cross the Indus ; but the Khalif, true to his cautious 
policy, which restrained his lieutenants both on the northern and 
western frontiers, opposed this still more distant adventure.^ 

The invasions of this year are confirmed by Hasan bin Muhammad 
Shir&zi, who is a careful writer ; but the names of the generals are 
differently represented. ** Irf the year 22 h. Sijistan was conquered 
by ’Amru bin al Tamimi and ’Abdu-lla bin ’Umar Khattab. In this 
year also, Makran was conquered by ’Abdu-lla bin ’Abdu-lla bin 
’Unan, who had moved against that place from Eirm&n. The ruler, 
who in the native language was styled Zanbil, and was also king of 
Sind, was killed.” • 

^ A passage in Procopius, Bell Pere.^ i. 19, 20, seems to show that, in the time of 
Justinian, the Homerites of the Erythraean sea were no great navigators. The 
question has been examined in another note. 

> See Vuller*s Oeschiekte der Seldeehuken^ p. 75. 

» The Arabic and Persian Lexicons say, they were barbarous tribes, inhabiting 
the mountainous borders of Makr&n, and descended from the Arabs of Hijjhz. In 
the latter are of course to be recognized the modern Buldrh. 

* Jdr/M-i Guzida, quoted in Memoire sur I'Inde, p. 171. 

• Muntakhahu^t Tawdr/M, under the Khilkfat of l/mar. The name of Zanbil 
will be treated of under the History of the Gbaziiivides. 
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The names are otherwise given in the Habibu-i Siyar. Kirman 
was conquered by Suhail bin I7di and ‘Abdu-lla bin Autibdn, 
Sijistan by ’Asim bin *Amru Tamimi. and Makrdn by Hakkam bin 
’Amar Saulbf. The conquests are also ascribed to a year later. 
Shohrug, the lieutenant of Fars, was forced to yield his province to 
the victorious Musulmins ; upon which. Mujashia bin Mas'ud took 
possession of the cities of Sirjan and Jfruft, while ’Usmin bin 
Abiu-1 'Asi advanced to Istakhar. In the same quarter, Sauria bin 
Zannim, employed with a separate division on the route from 
Istakhar to Kirman, experienced a more determined resistance. In 
besieging one of the strongholds into which the natives had thrown 
themselves, he was suddenly attacked by a sally from the garrison, 
as well as by a numerous body of Kurds who had advanced to their 
relief, and was only saved through the aid of a miracle. In the 
end, however, the Musulmans were victorious. These are evidently 
all the same transactions, disguised by change of names, — ^the 
Kurds ” of the JIabibu-s Siyar being the “ Kuj ” of the Omlda, 

Dr. Weil, following Tabari, gives other variations, and remarks 
upon Abu-1 Fida’s and Elmacin’s (A1 Makin’s) omission of the 
conquest of the Persian provinces in the south. The general’s name 
is *Abdu-lla bin Attab. “Kufej,” or “ Kufess,” is given instead of 
“Kuj.” The invasion of Makrdn is ascribed to 23 h., in which 
same year, it is said, the conquest of Fars was brought to a ooncla- 
sion. The capture of Shfrdz is also mentioned, although it is 
ordinarily supposed not to have been built tUl seventy years after- 
wards by Muhammad Kdsim.* 

^Usmdn, a.h. 23 - 35 . a.d. 643 - 655 . 

’Usman bin Abiu-1 ’Asi was not very rapid in his conquest of the 
province of Fars, for he was repulsed before Istakhar, and it is not 
till the year 26 n., that we find him taking Kdzerun and the still 
famous Kila’-i sufed, or white fort, between Istakhar and the Persian 
Gulph.* The whole province does not seem to have been reduced 
till 28 H. 

In A.H. 30, a formidable insurrection took place at Istakhar, when 

' Oeachichte der Chalifen^ Vol. I. pp. 96-98. 

' Ferishta, Vol. 1. p. 2 ; Price, 189, 166. Sa/d 
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the Mu8ulm4n gOTomor fell a viotim to the fury of the people. 
The fugitive king of Persia, Yazdijird, hastened to the scene, in tlu^ 
hope of retrieving his miserable fortunes ; but after being nearly 
surprised among the ruined oolumns of the ancient palace, he was 
defeated with great loss by *Abdu-lla bin ’Umar and ’Dsmin, near 
that capital, and compelled to fly to Kirman, and afterwards to 
Sijist4n and Ehur&s&i. The citadel of Istakhar was carried by 
assault, and many of the ancient Persian nobility, who had sought 
an asylum within that fortress, were put to the swordJ 

During the next year, the pursuit of Yazdijird was followed up into 
Khurdsin under 'Abdudla bin ’Amar, then governor of Basra, after 
obtaining the pennission of the Khalif to advance into that country. 
The southern provinces of the Caspian not having yet been finally 
conquered, it was considered the more feasible route to march by 
way of Fdrs and the borders of Kirman, and so advance through the 
desert. A rebellion which then existed in the latter province was 
quelled by a detachment of one thousand horse under Mujashia. 
Rabt’ bin Ziydd Hdrisi was, at the same time, despatched to secure 
the obedience of Sijistdn, in which province he received the sub- 
mission of the metropolis, Zaranj ; and ’Abdu-lla himself, having 
compelled the city of Tabbas to surrender on capitulation, entered 
the Kohistdn, where he met with a sturdy resistance ; but ultimately, 
with the assistance of Ahnaf bin Kais, he took Hirdt, Sarakhs, 
Tdlikdn, Balkh, Tukharistan, and Naishapur, and brought the whole 
province of Khurdsdn^ under subjection.* 

Firishta attributes to the following year a proselyting expedition 
to the eastward, which is said to have been despatched from Bagh- 
ddd ; but as that town was not built for more than a century after- 
wanls, no great value can attach to his sources of information. 
Baghddd did not become the seat of the Khilafat till the time of 
Abfi Ja’far A1 Mansur, in 148 a.h. 765 A.n. The three first Khalifs 
established themselves at Medina. ’Ali, in 36 h., chose Kufa as his 
metropolis ; and in 41 H., the Ummayides constituted Damascus 

» Abulpharagii UC; JTnhibu-i Siynr\ Weil, 09 $chithU dir Ckadifin, 

Vol. 1. p. 163; but compare also the Appendix, p. vn., in Vol III., where the 
circumstances are stated differently, after Bilfidurl. 

» Ferishta, Vol. I. p. 3 ; Vricc, Jlefrospect of Mahmmidan Sittory, Vol. I. p. 
161 ; Biiadurl, in GachicfiU dtr Chalifvn, Vol. I., Anhang, pp. ix., i. 
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their capital : and so it continued during the whole period of their 
dynasty, wliich expired in 132 n., when Abu-1 Aobas seated himself 
at Anbar, on the Euphrates;' and his successor, A1 Mansur, after 
remaining a few years tat Hashimiya, in the same neighbourhood, 
finally established himself at Baghd^, where the seat of the Khili- 
fat continued, with oct asional transfers to Samarra, till its extinction 
by Ilulaku in G5G ii. — 1258 a.d. 

Tlie same kind of error frequently occurs in Persian authors 
respecting tlic government of ’Irak, or of the two ’Iraks, ’AraW 
and ’Ajamt, in witing of the period treated of in this note. It was 
seldom that the government of the two ’Iraks, and rarely that the 
whole of cv(‘n ’Irak-i ’ArabC, was centred in the same individual. 
This province, wliich may be considered to correspond with Baby- 
lonia, contained the two chief military cantonments of Kufa and 
Basra. The former town was of some antiquity, and the seat of an 
Arabian prince before the time of Muhammad ; but the latter was 
founded in a.h. lo, chiefly with the view of interrupting the com- 
munication Avith the Persian Gulph, and preventing the flight of the 
royal family of Persia by the sea route to India.* 

It was not till the time of Mu’awiya, that these two important 
places were entrusted to the charge of one person. By him tiicir 
government was bestowed upon his bastard brpther, Ziyad, of whom 
we shall find frequent mention in the following paragraphs. By the 
succocdin^i: Klialif they were, after some interval, conferred upon 
’Ul)aidu-lla bin Ziyad.’ The two governments were once more 
combined in the person of Hajjaj, who was invested with greater 
power than any of his predecessors. * 

^ This was the original capital of the kings of Hira, before they removed to the 
latter town. It was destroyed by the soldiers of Julian. Respecting its position, see 
Dr. Gustav. Weili GeschickU dir Chnliftn^ Vol. I. p. 35. Its successive ruins at 
various periods arc to be seen the Castle of Felugia. See also D’Anvillo, LEuphrat$ 
ct U 7>w, p. 71 ; D'Ucrbtlot. Bibl,' Or v. “ Coufah.*’ 

* Compare Weil, Gcsch, der C/ial., Vul. I. pp. 33, 72, 75, 84» and Anhang, p. ix. ; 
Ritter. Erdhuude ton Asien, Vol. X. ; Renouard, Art. “ Persia,'* in Encyclop, 
Mftropotitana ; Preston, Makiimdt of Al Hariri^ p. 37* • 

tSupray p. 117 ; Ocklcy, Eider of the Sarncats, pp. 363, 387, 391. 

* The succession to these governments may be traced in the following passages of 
the first volume of Price’s Mohammedan History ; Kdfa, pp. 128, 137, 162, 153, 
168, 184, 191, 192, 262, 379, 383-9, 392, 426, 445, 524, 536, 543 ; Basra, o 123, 
116, 1.59, 164, 184, 191, 192, 230, 349, 379, 381, 385, 389, 392, 429, e39, 446, 451, 
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To revert to the eastern conquests — Darabgard, which together 
with Fasa was taken in 28 n., subsequently revolted, and was again 
taken in 28 h.^ 

Abdii-lla ’A'mar, who was a cousin of the Khalif, and had suc- 
ceed'.'d the popular Abu Musa Asha’ri in tlio government of Basra, 
thinking the opportunity favourable for extending the Muhammadan 
conquests in the east, obtained permission to detach Ilaki'm bin 
Jaballa al ’Abdi to explore Sijistan and Makran, as well as the 
countries bordering on the valley of the Indus ; but it appears 
that Hakim reported so unfavourably of the vast regions which 
he examined, that all idea of conquest in that direction was aban- 
doned. — “ Water is scarce, the fruits are poor, and the robbers are 
bold. If few troops are sent there they will be slain ; if many, 
they will starve ” (swpra, p. 116). The discord which prevailed 
among the Musulmans after the death of Tlrman, was an additional 
reason for not prosecuting any adventures in so ^remote a region; 
but private adventure does not seem to have been debarred, and was, 
no doubt, prosecuted under the tacit consent of the Khalif.’ 

UU, A.H. 85-40. A.D. 655-660. 

Hasan, a.h, 40-41. a.d. 660-661. 

Under the succeeding reign of ’Ali, it is related, on the authority 
of ’A'mar bin Hdris bin *AMn-l Kais, that Taghar bin Da’ir was 
appointed to the charge of the frontier of Hind, and an army was 
placed under his command, comprising a select body of nobles and 
chiefs. Towards the close of the year 38 h., they marched by way 
of Bahraj and KoK-Paya, obtaining on the- road great booty and 
many slaves, until they reached the mountains of Kaikan, or Kai- 
kanan, where they met with a stout resistance from the inliaiMtants. 
of whom no less than twenty thousand had assembled to intercept 
their progress through the passes. But when the Arabs shouted out 
** Allahu akbar,” and their voices re-echoed from the hillrt to tlio 
right and left, the infidels, hearing these shouts of triumph, wtTc* 

460, 629, 543, 548. And in the first volume of Weil’s GeaehickU do ihuhjfn 
Kufa, pp. 85, 135, 171-2, 176. 195, 369, 411, 428, Anh. p. vi. ; Tjasia, pi*. 72, 173. 
195,269,277. 353,366,411,611. 
t biUidurl, ap. Weil, G€ach. drr Chal, Vol. I. Anhin|f, p. ix, 

• MtHioirt Mur V IntU, p. 172 ; Chttch-ndmn, MS. p. 72 ; Tuhfaiu-l Atrnm, MS. p. 9. 
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confounded and alarmed. Some came forward and embraced lal&m’ 
and the rest took precipitately to flight. From that time to the 
present, says the credulous author, voices proclaiming that God is 
great, ^^Allahu akbar,” are heard at the same season throughout- 
these mountains. It was upon this occasion that Haris bin Marra, 
distinguished himself by his bravery. “ They were engaged in this 
victory when they were informed of the martyrdom of *Ali ; and 
\>n their return, when they arrived at Makran, they learnt that 
Mu’awiya bin Abi Sufyan, was Khalif.^ 

This is, no doubt, the same expedition which Biladurf (p. 116) 
attributes to Harab bin Marra A1 *Abd(, — that is, a man of the 
ancient and powerful tribe of 'Ahdu4 Kais (the Abueai of Ptolemy), 
which was established in Bahrain, and devoted itself chiefly to 
piracies on the high seas. Tho same country has always been pro- 
lific of such enterprises, until they were effectually repressed by the 
British Government in India. The name of -Al ’Abdt shows that 
the preceding narrative is founded on the authority of a member of 
that tribe, and *Xmar, being perhaps a son of the v.ery Hdris, the 
hero of the story, family pride may have suppressed all notice of 
the defeat. Harab*s adventure commenced and ended at the same 
times which are mentioned in the preceding paragraph, but the 
result is represented very differently. At the opening of the cam- 
paign, he was so successful, that in a single day he divided one 
thousand captives amongst his adherents. Nevertheless, he was in 
tho end completely defeated in the countiy of Eaik^> and only a 
few Arabs survived to tell the tale of their disasters. 

Col. Tod mentions that the generals of ’Ali made conquests within 
the kingdom of Sind itself, which were abandoned at that Ehalifs 
death; but he does not give his authority for this improbable 
statement* . 

DYNASTY OP THE UMMAYIDE8. 

A.H. 41-182. A.n. 661-780. 

1. Jfii’distya, A.H. 41-60. A.n. 661-679. 

Under Uie Khilafat of Mu’awiya, the first of the Ummayides, we 

^ MS., p. 73 ; Kir4m, MS., p. 9. 

» AnnaU VoL I., p. 243. 
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are informed by a respectable antbority, that ’Abdu-r Bahmln oon- 
qnered Sind in the year 42 h.^ It seems, however, probable that the 
expedition here alluded to is the one which ooourred two years later, 
under Muhallab, one of ’ Abdu-r Rahm&n’s offioers, and which is more 
fully recorded in a subsequent Note upon the advances of the Arabs 
on the EAbul frontier. 

In A.H. 46, ’Abdu-lla bin Su&r, who was about that time entrusted 
with the command of the Indian frontier on the side of EaikAn, and 
“ who was so generous and hospitable that no other fire but his own 
was ever lighted in his camp,” enriched himself with the spoil taken 
from the eastern borders ; and when he returned to Mu’Awiya, pre- ' 
sented that Ehalif with some of the horses of Eaikan. He femained 
some time with Mu’Awiya, and then returned to Eaik&n, where, 
being attacked by the Turks with all their forces, ho was slain in 
the conflict (p. 117).* 

The Chaeh-ndma adds, amongst other details of this expedition, 
which need not be hero given, that Mu’dwiya appointed *Abdu-lla 
bin Sawfiriya, at the head of four thousand cavalry, to the govern- 
ment of Sind,” and said, ** in the country of Sind there is a mountain 
which they call EaikAnin. There the horses stand veiy high, and 
are well made in all their proportions. They have before this time 
been received among the spoils taken from that tract* The inhabit* 
ants are treacherous, and are protected by their mountain fastnesses 
from the effects of their rebellion and enmity.” He sent also Amar 
bin ’Abdu-lla bin ’Amar to conquer Armael. After sustaining a 
complete defeat from the Eaikdnis (called Turks by BilAdurf), who 
swarmed aroundi and closed their egress by the passes, the remnant 
of the Arab army returned to Makran. 

This is related on the authority of Muhlat, who heard it from 
TTiniiAU, who reported it on the authority of Eisim, who said, ‘I 
heard it from Naar bin Sufydn.’ ” This Hindali is ftequently men- 
tioned in the Chaeh ndma as a transmitter of these traditions.* 

The statement of the next incursion is someMrliat confused. 

Upon the death of ’Abdu-lla, Sindn bin Salma was appointed to 

« IHrIkk-i TaJTi, lub aan. 42 h. 

* Weil, Q$uhi€ht$ iir OhaHfm, Vol. I. p. 291. 

» ChMik-ndma, MS., pp. 74, 75 ; Tuh/si^ht Xirdm, MS., p. 9. 
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snoceed him ; but Bf u’4wija wrote to Ziy&d, the powerful governor 
of ’Irik, who also held the lieutenancy of Khurisin, Sijistin, 
Bahrain, and ’Umin, besides Eufa and Basra, directing him to 'select 
a man better auited to command on the marches of India. Accord- 
ingly, Sinan was superseded by Ahnaf Kais, ** the ablest among the 
true believers,-’ who went to Makriln, but was removed after a 
period of two years and one month. IlindaK is again one of the 
authorities for this account.^ 

By Bilfidurf (p. 117) this is otherwise represented. Ziyid bin 
Abu Sufyin raised Sini bin Salama to the command of the Indian 
frontier. He was a man of merit, and feared God, and was the first 
who obliged soldiers to affix to their oath the penalty of divorce 
from their wives. On proceeding to assume charge of his functions, 
he reduced Makran, and founded cities in that country. He es- 
tablished his residence there, and exacted a rigorous account of 
the revenues of the province. By Ibn AI Eolbf this conquest is 
attributed to Hakim, above mentioned. 

Ziyad then raised Bdshid bin ’Amru, of the tribe of Azd, to the 
command. Bdshid went to Makrdn, and thenco made a successful 
inroad upon Eaikan ; but was subsequently slain in an attack upon 
the Meds. He is said to have been succeeded by the Sinan, before 
noti(^, who exercised his functions for two years (p. 117).* 

**Abfid Hasan heard from Hindali, who had heard from Bin-i 
Aswad,” that when Ziy&d had suspended the son of Salama from 
his functions, B4shid bin ’Umar Al Ehizrf, a man of good, birth and 
of noted courage, was summoned to the presence of Mu’dwiya, who 
seated him by the side of his throne, and entered into long and 
familiar discourse *with him. He pointed out to his officers that 
Bdshid was an excellent man, to whom their obedience was due, and 
that they should aid him in the battle, and not leave him alone in 
the field. 

When Bashi<t arrived at Makrin, he had an interview with Sindn, 
respecting whom he asseverated with an oath that he was a great 
man, well worthy to head an army in the day of battle. Sin&n had 
received orders from Bfu’dwiya to meet Bdshid on the road, and to 

* MS.| p* 76* 

MVeil, Otaf., Yol. I. p. 291. 
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oommunioate to him full information respecting the state of Hind 
and Sind. When Bashid had duly learnt this, he determined 
on prosecuting his route towards the frontier; and having received 
the revenue which had been assessed upon Koh-Paya, he went on to 
where he collected the tribute due for the current and 
preceding years, and brought away much plunder and many slaves. 

After a stay of one year, he returned by way of Siwistan, and 
reached the hills of Mandar and Baliraj, where the inhabitants had 
assembled to the number of fi% thousand to obstruct his passage. 
The contest raged from morning till evening, when Bishid was 
martyred. 

Ziy&d appointed Sitian to take his place, and bestowed great 
honours upon him, notwithstanding he had so lately been disgraced, 
because, as our author says, he had been blessed at the time of his 
birth by the prophet, who had himself bestowed the name of Sinan 
upon him. After advancing to Kaikanan, he met with great success, 
and established his rule in several countries, and at last reached 
Budha, where he was by some treachery put to death.* 

Ziydd then . conferred the command of the Indian frontier upon 
A1 Manzar bin al Jarud al ’Abdi, who was sumamed A1 Asha’as. IIo 
invaded Nukin (Budha ?) and Kaikan ; and the Arabs were enriched 
with booty, — for the whole country became a prey to their devasta- 
tions. They seized upon Kusdar, where they made many captives. 
Al Manzar died in that town (p. 117).* 

2. PosW Z, A.n. 60-64. a.d. 679-683. 

3. Mu'dwiya IL, a.h. 64. a.d. 683. 

In the year 61 h.,. we find mention of another governor of the 
Indian frontier, of the name of Al Manzar, or Al Munzir ; but as the 
one before mentioned had been appointed by Ziyad, who died in 
63 H., and as the second Al Manzar, or Al Munzir, was appointed 
by *Ubaidu-lla bin Ziydd, who succeeded his father, after a short 
interval, in the government of TrSk, including both Kufa and Basra, 
and as, moreover, the parentage is represented as entirely different, 
we must needs conclude tliat they are different personages. The 
one with whom we now have to deal was son of Har, son of Bashar. 

I Chach^pdmM, MS., pp. 77, 78 ; Tuhfatu-l Kirdtn, MS., p. 9. 

» Weil, OenhiehU dir Chal., Vol. I., p. 292 
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who " put on tho 'veatnre of goyernment under evil anapoei,” for, as 
he was journeying, his mantle was caught in a qplinter of wood, and 
was rent; and ’Ubaidn-Ua bin Ziyid, who had nominated him, 
predicted, on that account, that he would not return aliye firom the 
journey he had undertaken;* but he bad sdeoted him, as no one 
was his equal in constancy and courage. And true it was, that no 
sooner had A1 Mnnzar arrived within the borders of Bdrdnf, than 
he fell sick and died.^ 

His son, Hakkam, was in Einn&n, when his fiither died. He 
was treated with kindness by ’Ubaidu-lla, who presented him with 
three hundred thousand dirhams, and appointed him to succeed his 
&ther for six months, during which period he is represented to have 
conducted himself with energy and boldness.* 

One of the commanders appointed to the hidian ^ntier by 
Ubaidu-lla, was Harri al BtQudi. He engaged with great fervour 
and success in the border warfare, and acquired immense booty 
(p.U8).‘ 

4. Marvin L, a.h. 64-65. a.d. 683-684. 

6. 'Mdu-l Mdlii, A.B. 66-86. a.d. 684-706. 

To the year 65 h. Colonel Tod attributes a Muhammadan invasion 
tf Bdjpdttma, by way of Sind, in which M4nik B4i, the prince of 
Ajmir, and his only' son were killed. , But the whole story is 
puerile and fictitious ; independent of which, the Arabs bad quite 
enough to do neater home.* 

When ’Abdu-1 Malik, the son of Marwin, ascended the throne, 
his dominions Were oiroumsoribed within the limits of Syria and 
Palestine, rebellion being rife in the various provinces. The east 
was especially affiwted by these internal commotions. Efifa was in 
the hands of Muktdr and the Sht’ites, who had taken up arms to 
avenge the death of Husain, the son of ’All. The AsArikann or 
followers of Ndfi’ ibn Azrak, had established themsdves in the 
provinces of Fits, NtwuAii, and Ahwis , and Arabia and Eburdadn 

t jiad M 8amutl tuned ab^ to go away. Seal laid held i^ea the skirt of hie 
Biantle,anditreBt. And Saanul said aato him, "The Lord hath leat the kiagdem 
of Ittael ftom theo this day.”—! tarn. n. *:7, M. 

* O U M-mfate, MS., p, 73 ; XMm, MS., p. 3. 

* Chaeb-MfMe, MS., p. 80. * Weil, ht, tUt. 

* Amvh YeLlI. p.4*4. 
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obeyed ’Abdu-lla ibn* Zubair, the rival clairaant of the Khilafat, 
who was in possession of Mecca. Within eight years after ascending 
the throne, *Abdu-l Malik triumphed successively over all his 
enemies, re-established the authority of the Ummayides over the 
Muhammadan empire, and began to restore the foreign relations of 
Islam, which had greatly declined during the early vicissitudes of 
his reign. 

’Ubaidu-lla bin Ziyad, one of tho ablest of his generals, invaded 
the territory of Kufa, but was defeated and slain, in 67 h., by the 
army which advanced against him under Muktar. This disaster 
was not retrieved till four years afterwards, by 'Abdu-1 Malik’s 
obtaining possession of Kufa. Meanwhile, Muhallab had defeated 
the Azarikans, whom he had pursued into the very heart of 
Kirraan, and deprived them of their conquests in Furs and Ahwaz. 
He then deserted ’Abdu-lla’s cause, and submitted to ’Abdu-1 Malik. 
Khurasan was obtained by similar corruption and treachery, and 
’Abdu-IIa was slain at Mecca by tho army commanded by Hajjaj bin 
Yusuf Sakifi. Thenceforward, ’Abdu-1 Malik had leisure to attend 
to the extension of tho empire towards the east. 

To this especial object was directed his nomination of his success- 
ful general, Hajjuj, to be governor of ’Irak, who commenced his rule 
by conferring the charge of Makran upon Su’id bin Aslam Kalabi. 
Sa’id, however, had unfortunately to encounter tho rivalry of 
Mu’aWiya and Muhammad, tho sons of Haras, sumamed tho 'Allafl, 
from the title of ’Allaf, which was borne by one of their ancestors 


(p. 118 ). 

As tho ’Allafis, or ’Allanis as they are styled in tho Chach-ndma^ 
are conspicudus in the subsequent history of Sind, that work dwells 
more particularly upon their history. It appears that upon Sa’id’s 
arrival at Makran, ho put to death a man of the name of Saf hui bin 


«il Hamdmf. This man was claimed as a relative and fellow- 
countrymen 'Allafis, who came from ’Uman, and they deter- 

mined to seek Accordingly, they attacked 

Sa’fd, who was then on hil’ f , 

his jurisdiction, killed him in . ^ 

TT-...: .u , . , o : -an ’Allafi, one of the leading 


Makran. Hajjaj then ordered Sulaiiu ^ 
men of that tribe, to be seired, and sent .. 


hifl head to the family of 
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Sa’fd. At the same time, more vigorous measures were taken to 
assert the authority of the government, and Mujaa* was directed to 
proceed to Kirman. He sent forward *Abdu-r Bahm^n bin A.8ha*8 
to lead the advance, but he was waylaid by the ’Allafis, and slain. 
They did not, however, think proper to engage in further collisions 
with the government, but Add to Sind in 85 H., where they sought 
the protection of Dahir, who received them kindly, and entertained 
them in his service.* 

^rho ’Allafis remained in Sind till the arrival of Muhammad 
Kdsim, when they came forward and sued! for forgiveness, which 
was accorded to them, as will be seen in the translate Extracts 
from the Chachndma (p. 168). 

Sa’fd was succeeded by Mujja*, the son of the Si’r Tamimi, most 
probably the same Mujji’ above mentioned, who is called in the 
Chach^ndma and the Tuhfatu^l Ktrdm, the son of Sa’id, as well as 
the son of Safar in the former, apparently by error of the transcriber. 
Ho despoiled the border, districts, and took many prisoners from the 
territory of Kandabel, the entire conquest of whicM was not effected 
till some years afterwards by Muhammad Edsim. Mujja*, after 
holding his office for the period of only one year, died in Makr4n, 
about the same time as the Khalif *Abdu-l Malik (p. 118).* 

6. WaUd I. A.H. 86-96. a.d. 705-716. 

Under this powerful prince the Khilafat attained the greatest 
extent of dominion to which it ever reached. A little previous to 
the accession of Walid, Muhammad, son of Hdrun, was appointed 
to the Indian frontier, where he was invested with full powers to 
conduct operations as he thought best.* 

lie was directed to se'irch out the 'Allafls, and to seize them by 
every means within his power, in order that the blood of Sa fd 
might be avenged by their death and destruction. Accordingly, in 
the beginning of the year 86,* he secured one of the ’Allafis, who 
was put to death by direct orders of the Khalif, and his head was 
despatched to HajjAj, with a letter, in which the governor promised, 

* aach-ndms, MS., pp. 80, 81 ; tod TSthfutu^l Kiriim, MS., pp. 7, ». 

* Chaeh-ndmM, 118., p. 82 ; TukfaM Kirdm, MS., pp. 7, 0 ; Weil, OackkkU dtr 

Chalifm, VoL I. p. 504. * Ckaeh-ndma, MS., p. 82. 

FirishU «js he wii not appointed Ull 87 r.— ifiitory #/ 8m4» 
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** if his life were spared to him, and his fortune propitious, he would 
seize all the rest of that obnoxious tribe,” He was engaged, accord- 
ing to one author, for five years, according to another, for five 
months, in the important occupation of “ conquering the rivers and 
forests.”' 

Under the auspices of the cruel tyrant, Hajjaj, who, though 
Boniiiially govcnior only of ’Irak, was in fact ruler over all the 
countries which constituted the former Persian, kingdoin, the spirit 
of more extended conquest arose, which had hitherto, during the 
civil wars, and before the rc-estiiblishment of political unity under 
’Abdu-1 Malik and his son Walid, confined itself to mere partial 
efforts on the eastern frontiers of the einpiro. By his orders, one 
anny under Kutaiba, after tlie. complete suhjugjxtion of Khawarazni, 
crossed the Oxus, and reduced, but not witliout great difficiilt}^ Buk- 
hara, Khojand, Shash, Samarkand, and Farghana— some of which 
places had been vi.sitod, though not thoroughly subjected, at previous 
periods, by the Muhammadan arras. Kutaiba penetrated even to 
Kashgar, at wliich place Cliinese ambassadors entered into a compact 
with the marauders.^ Another army had, l>y Ha^'aj’s directions, 
already operated again.st the king of Kabul, and a third advanced 
towards the lower course of tlie Indus, through Maki*aii. 

The cause of this latter expedition was the exaction of vengeance 
for the plunder, by some pirates of Debal, of eight vessels, which 
the ruler of Ceylon had despatched, filled with presents, pilgrims, 
Muhammadan orphans, and Abyssinian slaves, to propitiate the 
good-will of Hajjaj and the Khalif. The pirates arc differently 
named by the authorities whom we have to follow. The Futuhu-l 
Bidddn says they were “Med.” The Chach-ndma says they were 
“ Tankamara.” The Tuhfaiud Kirdm says they were “ Nankamara; ” 
but in a subseqent passage gives the name more distinctly as “ Naga- 
mara.” ’Abdu-lla bin ’Isa, who wrote a commentary upon the 
Diwan of the poet Jarir, towards the close of the fourth century of 
the Hijra, says they were “ Kurk,” for which a marginal reading 

1 CJuich^ndma, MS., pp. 82. 83 ; Tuhfaiu-l Anwn, p, 10. 

» Hammer. Gmaldesaal, Vol II. pp. 123, 124 ; Abd Jlemusat. iur h Geoy, di 
VAm centrah, pp. 94>.106. Compare also, respecting the relations bttwejn the 
Persians and Chinese, De Guignes, JIhtoire des min.. Tmn. I., pp. 54-59; Fr.:ret. 
Jdemireide TAead^i Tom. xvL, pp. 245-255; Chine in Imv. PiUoreaqtu^ Asic I. 297. 
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Bubstitutes ** Kurd.*’ Reiske states his inability to comprehend what 
tribe is meant by this name. Reinaud says, Kurds” are out of 
the question;' but that '"Kurks” are mentioned by Ibn A1 Abit, 
imder the annals of 151 h., as haying made a descent upon Jidda, 
and that two years afterwards a flotilla was despatched from Basia 
to make an attack upon the '^Eurks,” whom he surmises to be 
probably natives of Coorg, to the east of Mangalore.* But these 
are an inland nation, and cannot possibly have been engaged in 
maritime expeditions. Whoever they were, they must have been 
inhabitants of Debal, or its immediate neighbourhood, and though 
the name be extinct now, the Kurk, Kork, or Kruk, may possibly 
represent a tribe which flourished at one time near the mouth of the 
Indus.* 

The Mods are familiar to us, as being frequently mentioned by Ibn 
Haukal and the early writers on Sind.* The name of Tangthnara 
presents great difficulties ; but as there is a variation about the first 
letter, and as the omission of diacritical points would admit of the 
word being read Sang4mara, it may bo proper to point out, if that 
should be the correct reading, the identity of the two first syllables 
with those of Sangada, which Arrian tells us was the name of the 
mainland in the neighbourhood of Krokala.* How far the name 
extended does not appear, but it is curious that, to our time, it seems 
to be preserved beyond the eastern mouth of the river, in the 
celebrated pirate-coast of the Sanganians, or Sang&rs, who for cen- 
turies have committed their ravages on the shores of Sind and 
GuzeiAt, until their total suppression under our government.* It 

> They ATS, howerer, a Tery migratory race. We find them in Kbnrtshn, Kkhnl, 
Fftra, Kinnhn, the Deiht-i be-daulat, and eren in Sind, in the prorinoe of Kachh 
Gandhra, whore they are classed u Brhhdis. It is also worthy of remark, that Ibn 
Haukal speaks of some of the inland Jats as being like unto the Kurds.*' — Gilds- 
meiater, StripUr. Arab. rebu$ Indidi^ p. 181. 

* MHmnra ssr VInd$^ p. 181. * See separate note respecting the XsilaL 

^ The Meds are clso treated of in a separate note. 

* *£« 8^ Kpmtdkmw h Bt(tf ph Ix^rrtf 6pof . . . Ir^s»er - , . . I M 

xdpet iwmt Paraplui, p. 8, in Hudson's Chopraph, Mimm^ 

Yol. I. 

* The principal station of the Sangin is Juekow, in Ksdtk AL Hamilton saya : 

— The neat province to Catchnaggen (Cach-nagar) is Sangania. Their seaport is 
called Beet, tery commodioos and secure. They admit of no trade, hut praotiee 
piracy.” Fiakerton, CWMssn e/ Yol. YIIL p. 810. See also Ofington 
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may be remarked, also, that there is a tribe called Sangur still 
dwelling on the coast of Makrdn, at Malan and Batt. 

It is probable, therefore, that the several authorities may be right 
in part, and that the different piratical tribes of the mouths of the 
Indus may have joined in the expedition which gave Hajjaj grounds 
for demanding reparation from Dahir, the ruler of Sind. 

Upon his declaring his inability to restrain their excesses, Hajjaj 
earnestly solicited from the Khalif permission to exact due vengeance 
from Ddhir and his subjects, offering to pay, from his own resources, 
double what would be exhausted from the public treasury. But the 
Khalif replied: — *'The distance is great, the requisite expenditure 
will be enormous, and I do not wish to expose the lives of Musul- 
mans to peril.” * In the same spirit of caution, or forbearance, Musa 
was checked in his career of conquest in Spain ; and when the 
remonstance was disregarded, a second envoy, despatched with more 
peremptory orders, seized the bridle of his horse in the presence of 
the whole army, arid led him away to Damascus to answer for his 
contumacy.* 

When, at last, the repugnance of the Khalif had been overcome 
by the urgent remonstrances of Hajjaj, and by his generous offer of 
double payment, which was at a subsequent period rigorously 
demanded, ’Ubaidudla bin Nabluin, was sent against the sea-poit of 
Debal, where he met with defeat and death (p. 119),* 

Hajjaj then wrote to Budail, of, the Bajalf tribe, directing him to 
advance against Debal. As Budail was at ’Uman, M. Keinaud 
considers it probable that he proceeded by sea to )iis destination ; 
but the Chach-ndma, though somewliat confused, is fuller than the 
Futuhu4 Bulddn, and tells us that Budail was ordered to proceed to 
Makran, that Muhammad Harun w^as directed to place three thou- 

and D'Anvilie. Tod says the name was not that of any particular nation, but simply 
** Saogamdhariansy*' the pirates of the “Sangams,** or sacred crabouebures of rivers. 
— Itti/ia, p. 442, “Sankha,'* or “ Sankbadwhr,*’ the old name of Bet, offers 
an equally probable origin. Mac Pberson {Ann, of Comm, I., 172) suggests 
Sangara, the joined canoes mentioned in the Periplus. 

» Abdd Fidh, Annal Most., Vol. I. p. 107 ; Chach-ndma, MS. p. 85; Tuh/atuA 
MS. p. 10. 

» Coude, UUt, do la Bom, de lot Arahtt en Etp,, ap. De Marl5s; Reinaud. 
Sarrast/fs, xviii. ; Crichtou, 336. 

’ Bilhduri, Fragmentt Arabet^ p. 190. 
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sand men at his disposed, for the purpose of proceeding to Sind, and 
that ’Abdii-lla bin Eahtan Aslami was ordered to join him from 
’IJman, which ho accordingly did at Nairun. Budail advanced at 
the head of three hundred men from Makrin, an 1 was joined on the 
way by the reinforcements from Muhammad Harun. In the battle 
which ensued, Budail, after fighting gallantly, was thrown from his 
horse, surrounded by the enemy, and killed, and many Musujmans 
wore taken captive. The Futuhu4 Bulddn and the Tuhfatu-l Kir dm 
represents the action as having taken place at Dcbal, but the Chaeh* 
ndma is not clear upon this point.* 

Ilajjaj was sorely afflicted at this disastrous result of his expedition, 
and vowed that he would bike ample vengelnce for the various 
indignities which had been heaped upon him. As the people of 
Nairun dreaded the coiise<pieuces of Hajjaj’s anger, and reflected 
that their city stood on the very road by which the Arabs would 
enter Sind, their governor, who was a Sainanf, or Buddhist, sent 
privily some confidential messengers to Hajjaj, promising io remit 
tribute regularly, and soliciting from him some writing, under which 
Nairun might be secured from further annoyance at the hand of the 
Musulmuns. This bond was readily granted, and the Samanf was 
enjoined to obtain the freedom of the prisoners taken in the late 
action, with the threat of putting to the sword of Islam the lives 
of all infidels as far as the borders of China, if this demand was not 
complied with.” 

After this, 'Umar bin ’Abdu-lla requested that the government of 
Hind might l)e confided to him, but he was rebuked by Hajjaj, and 
toKl that the astrologers, after being consult^, had pronounced that 
the conquest of that country could be effected only by the hand of 
Muhammad Kasim.* 

Muhammad Kasim, as he is universally styled by the Persians, 
but by Biladurf, ** Muhammad bin Kasim Sakifi,” and by Abu-1 

‘ Briggs gives the leader’s name as ** Budmeen.** Beinaud as ** Bodayl.** Lt. 
Postans as Bjizil.” The Chaeh~uu>m as ** Basil,’* or Buzail.’* [Bilhduri gives 
it distinctly Buduil.”] As ** Budail *' is an old Arabic name, it is probably the 
correct reading in this pas.sage. Compare Ferishta, Vol. IV. p. 403 ; TragmmU 
Anibfs.ji. 100 ; Jounutl A.S.Ji.y'So, cWin.^ 85; CAocA-na'ma, MS., pp, 85, 86; 
TuhOttn l Kiriim, MS;, p. 8; Weil, GeschichU, d$r Chaiiftn^ Vol. I., p. 504; Sale, 
Koi'uu^ Vol. 1, p. 138. 

Chach^/iumay MS., p. 86 ; Tnhjatu4 Kirum^ MS., p. 8. 
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Fid4, Muhammad bin A1 K&um/’ waa in the bloom of youth, 
being only Boventeen yoan of age, when this important command 
waa conferred upon him. It ia probable that, although he ia repie* 
aented to have already adminiatered the provinoe of Fara with ability, 
he obtained hia appointment leas from personal merit, than from 
family interest, for he was oouain and son-in-law of Hajjaj ; but the 
result showed the wiadom of the selection. His rapid career of con- 
quest along the whole valley of the Indus, from the sea to the moun- 
tains, has been fully narrated in the translations from the FiU^hu-l 
Bulddn and Chach-ndma, From them it is evident, that his suc- 
cesses, like those of his contemporary, T&rik, In Spain, were as much 
aittributable to his temper and policy as to his courage and strategy. 
There was, though by no means little— as Debal and MultiLn bear 
witness — ^yet much less, wanton sacrifioe of life than was freely 
indulged in by most of the ruthless bigots who have propagated the 
the same faith elsewhere. The oonquest of Sind took plaoe at the 
very time in which, at the opposite extremes of the known world, 
the Muhammadan arms were subjugating Spain, and pressing on the 
southern frontier of France, while they were adding Khwfotzm to 
their already mighty empire. In Sind, as in Spain, where submis- 
sion was proffered, quarter was readily given ; the people of the 
country were permitted the exercise of their own creeds and laws ; 
and natives were sometimes placed in responsible situations of the 
government. Much of this unwonted toleration may, in both in- 
stances, have arisen from the small number of the invading force, as 
well as from ignorance of civil institutions ; but wo must still allow 
the leaders credit for taking the best means of supplying these 
deficiencies, and seeking assistance fn>m the quarters most able to 
afforlit^ 

The two authorities above-mentioned differ from each other in 
some particulars, and the CfcocA-ndma, which is the source of the 
Persian accounts, furnishes a few details, wearing, especially towards 

> Reipectinf Spain, lee Da Marlte Hitioir§ d$$ Arahti m £ 9 ^#, Tom. I. p. U ; 
III. 401 ; Lockhart* • Spanith Balladt, xni. T&rik*i moderation was by no mean^ 
imitated by bit early sucoeesori. The soldieiy plundered the towns, deTsstoted the 
eenntry, and profaned the cburcbea. A natire biatorian has remarked that the 
miieriet of the vanquished constituted the happincee of the victors.— Mariana, Ih 
r$bui Hi$pania^ Lib. vi., c. 19. 
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the dose, the appearance of embellulmient ; but there ia no atartling 
discrepancy in the general history of the conquest, of which the 
broad features are preserred with fidelity in both naratives. 

The Persian authorities, following the Chach-ndtnaf mention that 
Muhammad Eisim penetrated to Eanauj, which, as the borders of 
that country then extended nearly to Ajmfr, is no improbable cir- 
cumstance, if we do not construe the expression to signify literally 
that the city of Eanauj was conquered. But even the possession of 
that great capital would not have satisfied the ambitious aspirations 
of Hajj&j ; for he had ordered Muhammad to penetrate to China ; 
and with the view of exciting emulation between him and Eutaiba, 
had promised, that whichever of them arrived there first should be 
invested with the government of the celestial empire : a fair chal- 
lenge and a fair start, — for in the self-same year, one was on the 
Indus, the other on the Jaxartes, in the same longitude, and at the 
same distance from the eastern goal, which fanaticism and avarice, 
as well as the desire to secure a safe and remote asylum upon 
the death of WaKd, had designated to these rival generals as the 
guerdon of success and victoiy.^ 

* The Progress of the Arabs in Sind. 

Fiom faith in Firishta, who has been followed exclusively by 
our modem historians, it has been usual to consider that the con- 
quest of Sind was effected by only six thousand men, who, by some 
misapprehension of the original, are wrongly stated to be Assyrians. 
The more correct statement, given by our Arab authorities, shows 
independent of an advanced guard under Abd-1 As wad Jaham, 
which was ordered to join Muhammad Edsim on the borders of 
Sind, there were six thousand picked cavalry from S}Tia and ’Irak, 
six thousand armed camel-riders, thoroughly equipped for military 
operations, with a baggage train of three thousand Bactrian camels, 
which, however, Mir Ma’sum converts into three thousand infantiy. 
In Makrim, Muhammad Eisim was jcdned by the governor, Muham- 
mad Harun, with other reinforcements ; and five catapults, together 
with the necessary ammunition, were transported by sea to DebaL 
The number of men conveyed by the naval squadron may be esti- 

» Iftm. iwr r/s*, p. 186 ; VUnkin. Pitt, Aiie, r. 827. 
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mated by the fact, that we find one catapult alone requiring no less 
than five hundred men to work it. These heavy machines had been 
used by the Prophet in the siege of Taif, and had done effective 
service only a few years before at Damascus and Mecca, as well 
as in the re-conquest of northern Africa; but they were so pon- 
derous that they could be rarely used, except where the means 
of transport by water existed, or but a short distance by land had to 
be traversed. Hence Kutaiba, in his campaign beyond the Ox us, 
was often compelled to regret that a long and tedious land-carriage 
deprived him of the advantage of these implements, which were 
nearly indispensable in the operations in which he was engaged. 

Besides these .Arab troops, we find the Jats and Mods enlisting 
under Muhammad Kdsim’s banners, which, 'independent of its moral 
effect in diriding national sympathies, and relaxing the unanimity 
of defence against foreign aggression, must have been of incalculable 
benefit to him, in his disproportionate excess of cavalry, which could 
be of but little service in a country intersected by rivers, swamps, 
and canals. 

This desertion of the native princes was doubtless occasioned by 
the severity with which they had treated the Jats and Loh^as upon 
the capture of Brahmanabid. ''fhe inhibition of riding on saddles 
and wearing fine clothes, the baring the head, the accompaniment 
of a dog, the drawing of and hewing wood for the royal kitchen, 
were more suited to Musulman intolerance than the mild s way of 
Hinduism ; and accordingly, after the conqueror’s first acquisitions, 
we find him so indifferent about retaining the good will of his allies, 
that he imposed the same conditions upon them, which he enforced 
with even greater stringency than his predecessors. 

After the news of Muhammad Kasim’s success reached Damascus, 
he was joined by other troops and adventurers eager for plunder 
and proselytism ; insomuch that when he left Multan, for the pur- 
pose of proceeding to Dipalpur and the north, we find it stated in the 
Tdrikh-i Sind and Tuh/atu-l Kir dm j that he had no less than 60,000 
men marching under his standard, besides those whom he had left 
in the forts and garrisons of Sind. Hence we may see, that paucity 
of numbers was by no means so much against the chance of Muham- 
mad Kdsim’s success as has hitherto been supposed. ‘ 

* Elnhinstone*? History of /mfia, Vol, I. p. 610. 
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There is no oooaeion here to follow this conqueror through all 
the rapid atagea of hia anoceaaful career. These will bo found fully 
aet forth in the iranslationa from the Chach-ndoia and FiU^hu-l 
which furnish details hitherto wanting in the authorities 
acceaaible to us. Abu-1 Fidi and Abu-1 Faraj tell us merely that 
EBnd was conquered by Muhammad Kdsim in the year 94 h. Ibn 
Eutaiba, ascribes (he conquest to 93 n., but gives no particulars. 
Elmacin (A1 Makin) only tells us that Hind and Sind were conquered, 
and that King Dahir was slain by the Musulmans, and had his head 
cut off ; and Weil gives the following as the sum of all that the groat 
historian Tabari has to say upon this theme : ** In the year 90 (?) 
Muhammad ibn Kisim, whom Hajjaj had appointed to command an 
army, slew the king of Sind, named Dass ibn Sassa. In the year 
94 , Muhammad ibn K4sim conquered India. In the year 95 ^ the 
fiulLest India was conquered, with exception of Kiny and Ahnan- 
dal.’** A like complaint has been made of the moagrenoss of our 
modem writers with reqpect to this interesting period of Indian 
history, but without just cause, for they really had no documents to 
appeal to. 

Though Muhammad left Shfraz in the year 92 n., he does not 
appear to have reached Debal till the beginning of the following 
year. Tho precise date is not mentioned, yet Hajjdj replies to the 
announcement of its capture, on the 20th Bajab, 93 (1st May, 
712 iuD.) ; so, as news between Sind and the capital is said to have 
been conveyed in seven days, the fall of Debal may be dated in the 
beginning of that month.’ 

After the conquest of the capital Alor, in Ramazan, of tho same 
year, the FuMm-l Bulddn carries him no further than Mult&i, from 
which place he returns on hearing of Hajjjaj’s death ; but the Chach- 
m&ma takes him to the very foot of the Kashmir hills, to the part 
where the Jhelam debouches from the mountains, and forms the 
streams and islands which cannot fSul to strike the traveller with 
the minute correctness of Quintus Curtius, in describing (viii. 45) 
the scene of Alexander’s decisive victory over Poms, after passing 
the Hydaqpea In the Chaeh’-ndma, the place is called Panj-mdkidi, 

^ OmOrnkU i$r Chmlifm, YqL I. pp. 161, 184, 188, 606; Anmlu M§ 9 lmiei, 
YoL I. p. 146; Eutorim p. 201; Sutmrm p. 84. 

s Tuhfia»4 AiruM, MS., p. 1. 
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or The Rve Waters,”— a miniatiire Panjib, in short (supra, p. 144). 
It was here that Ghach fixed the boundaiy of Sind and Eaahmfr ; 
and the planting of fir-trees, to mark the site, shows how elevated a 
spot these conquerors had reached in their northern piogress. 

The balance of authority is perhaps in favour of Jalalpur, as the 
place of Alexander’s crossing the^ Hydaspes : argnment and ocular 
demonstration conclusively decide in favour of the upper passage ; 
but we need not discuss the point further. The literature of the 
question may be ascertained by consulting the references ip the note.' 

The Elialif WaKd died six months after Hajjaj, in Jamada I. 
A.H. 96 — A.D. January, 715 ; and as Muhammad Klim’s rccal was 
immediately consequent upon that event, he must have remained 
altogether about three years and a quarter in Sind and the Panjab. 

Our authorities differ respecting the mode of Muhammaii Easim’s 
death ; but it must be admitted that there is much more probability 
in the statement of the I\Uuhu4 Btdddn than in that of the Ckack- 
ndma, which is followed by all the later writers. The former states 
that he was seized, fettered, imprisoned, and tortured to death with 
the Ehalif Sulaim^’s sanction ; the latter, that the two daughters 
of Dtdiir, w^ho had been sent to the capital for the Khalifs haram, 
complained that they had already 'been violated by their father’s 
oonqueror, — ^upon which, Walid, in a fit of wrath, ordered that he 
diould be sewn up in a raw cow-hide, and so transmitted to Damas- 
cus. When his body was exhibited to the girls, they declared that 
their assertion was untrue, and that they bad uttered it merely to be 
avenged on tho destroyer of their family and country. The tale 
goes on to say, that the capricious tyrant, in an agony of remorse for 
his hasty conduct, ordered them to be immured alive. Others say 
they were tied to horses’ tails, and so dragged about the city.* The 

> Drojicn, QuekiehU p. 389; Buroes, TVmwIr to BokUra, Yol. 1. p. 67; 

Ritter, Erdkunde vom Atien^ Vol. IV. pt i. pp. 452-4 ; vii. p. 93 ; Elphinstone, 
CutiMf p 80; Williams, X(/# of Alex., p. 267 ; JH. A. Soe., Vol. I. pp 

148-199; U. T. Prinsep. Journal A. 8. Bengal, 1843, p. 628; J. Abbott, tW. ; 
Vol. XVil. p. 1 ; XVllI. tnd 1862, pp. 219-231. 

* The account given in the Chaeh^ndma has been already printed. Tbe following 
is from Mir Ma'sCim. It will be seen that both these authorities represent the Kbaiif 
Walid as the dettruyer of Muhammad K&sim. ** At that time a leUcr came from tbe 
Khalif Walid, to this effect : — * After uking Alr»r, you sent tc tht* capital, aimoog tha 
prisonen^ two daughters of Khja Dhhir, in charge of liubammad, the son of *Aii 
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whole story certainly savours more of romance than reality, but 
the reason which has been advanced against it — namely, that the 

Tuhm&n Hamad&oi, accompanied by Abyssinian seirants. One nigbt the Ebatif 
had the two girls brought into his haram, and he then gave them into the charge of 
the bedchamber attendants, with orders to pay them every attention, and present 
them when they had recovered from the fatigues of their journey. Two months after- 
wards the Khalif remembered these two Hindi slaves, and ordered them to be brought 
into nis presence. «An interpreter accordingly summoned them. When their veils 
were thrown back, the Khalif, on seeing them, became distracted with admiration of 
their great beauty. He then asked them their names ; one said her name was 
Parmal‘Devi, the other said her name was Shraj-Devi. The Khalif ordered the 
attendants to leave one of them there. She then rose and said : ^ 1 am not fit for the 
bedchamber of the Khalif, because Muhammad bin Kksim dishonoured us both 
before he sent us to the Khalif.’ When the interpreter explained this, the fire of 
anger and jealousy was kindled in the Khalif, and he gave orders that as a punish- 
ment for this want of respect, Muhammad bin K&sim should be wrapped up in the 
raw bide of an ox, and be sent to the capital. To enforce this order, the Khalif 
wrote some words of menace in the margin of the letter in his own hand, * Wherever 
Muhammad bin Kksim may be, when this reaches him, he is to come to the capital, 
and make no fail in obeying this order.’ Muhammad bin K&sim was at ITdhfipdr, 
when the Khalifs chamberlain brought this mandate. When he had read it he 
directed that ofiScer to carry the order into effect. He accordingly wrapped 
Muhammad bin Kfisim in a raw hide. Three days afterwards the bird of life left his 
body and fiew to heaven. The chamberlain put the body into a box, and carried 
it to the capital. When be arrived in Syria, he brought the box before the Khalif 
on a day of public audience. The Kh^f enquired if Muhammad were alive? the 
chambertain replied that he had been enclosed in a raw skin, and that he died three 
days afterwards. The Khalif then directed the box to be taken into the female apart- 
ments, and ordered that it should be opened there in his presence. He then 
called for the daughters of Rkja Dkhir, and said, * Come and see how supreme are 
my commands ; behold, Muhammad bin Kksim ! ’ They both came forward to look 
at him and recognized him, and, raising their hands, they blessed and praised the 
Khalif. They then said, * Kings of great justice should not proceed hastily in 
perilous matters, nor act precipitately upon the information of fneods or enemies in 
the most important of all concerns.' When the Khalif enquired what was the 
meaning of their address, they replied : * W'e raised this charge against Muhammad 
bin K&sim out of enmity to him, because he slew our father, and through him dominion 
and wealth have departed from uur house ; we have come as prisoners into a foreign 
land; the king in bis anger did not weigh our words, nor distinguish between our 
truth and'our falsehood, but issued his fatal order. The truth is, this man was to us 
as a father, or a brother; his bands never touched the skirts of our purity; our 
object was to revenge our father, and so we made this accusation. Our wishes have 
been fulfilled, but there has been a serious failure in the klip's justice.’ When the 
Khalif heard this, he was overwhelmed with remorse for a whole hour ; but the fire 
of anger then bunt froift the fhmace of his bosom, and he gave orders for the two 
girls to be tied to the tails of hones, and, after being dragg^ round the city, to be 
thrown into the Tigris {Ik^’k), Muhammad bin Kksim was buried at Damascus. 
Two yean after his death the people of India rebelled, and threw off their yoke, and 
only from Dehalpur to the Salt Sm remained under the dominions of the Khalif.” > 
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sewing up in a hide was a Tat& mode of punishment, and not 
Arab — constitutes no valid objection; for, though it undoubtedly 
was practised by the Tat&rs — as when the savage Hulfiku murdered 
the last Ehalif of Baghdad — yet an^ earlier example might have 
been discovered in the Arab annals. Even before the time of the 
Sind conquest, we find the adherents of the first Mu*awiya enclosing 
the body of the governor of Egypt in the carcass of an ass, and 
burning both to ashes. ‘ And as for the general tone of romance 
which runs through this version of Muhammad Kasim’s death, we 
find a case somewhat parallel in contemporary history for, when 
Musa, the conqueror of Spain, was treated with similar indignity by 
Sulaiman — the same relentless Khalif who persecuted the conqueror 
of Sind, — and was lingering in misery and exile at Mecca, the head 
of his son, who had been murdered at Cordova, was thrown down ar. 
his father’s feet, while the tyrant’s messenger taunted him in the 
midst of his agony and despair.’ 

CONTIJJUATION OF THE UHMAYIDE DYNASTY. 

7. Svlaimdn, a.h. 96-99. a.d. 716-717. 

Yazfd, who was appointed to succeed Muhammad Kasim, died 
eighteen days after his arrival in Sind. Habib, the son of Muhellab, 
was then appointed to pursue the war in that country ; for, in the 
interval, the princes iv India had revolted, and Jaisiya, the son of 
DAhir, had regained possession of BrAhmanAbAd. The local his- 
torians, indeed, tell us that, for two years after the departure of 
Muhcunmad KAsim, the natives recovered and maintained possession 
of the oountries which had been conquered from them. Habib 
encamped on the banks of the Indus, and the inhabitants of Alor 
submitted to him, after he had defeated a tribe which opposed him 
in arms (p. 124). 

’Amar bin ’Abdu-lla is also mentioned as one of the Sindian 
governors during this reign.' 

^ Wei( Oit^iehU dtr ChaHfit^ Vol. I. p. 242. 

1 Csrdoime, Hutom d$ st d$ mm la Domm. in Jirab$i. 

Tom. I., p. 98. Gibbon, Chap. li. 

» Tkrikh-i Sind, MS., p. 37; M/atu4 Xirdm, MS., p. 18; 0$tchieht$ d$r 
CMi/m, Vol. I. p. 671. 
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a ^Umr U., A.H. 90401. a.». 717420. 

The Ehalif Sulaimin, who died a.h. 99 — a.d. 717, was succeeded 
by ’Umar bin ’Abdu-1 Aziz. •Umar addressed letters to the natire 
princes, inviting them to embrace Isldm, and to swear allegiance ; 
proposing, as the reward of their acquiescence, that they should be 
allowed participation in the rights and privileges of other Musul- 
mans. The son of Dfliir, and many princeji, assented to these pro* 
posals, and took Arab names. ’Amru bin Muslim al Bahilf was the 
Ehalifs lieutenant on this frontier, and ho was successful in the 
invasion of several Indian provinces (p. 124).^ 

9. Fasld 11, A.H. 101405. a.d. 720424. 

Under the reign of Yazld bin ’Abdu-l Malik, the sons of Muhallab 
fled to Sind with their families. ’Amru sent H41al al Tamimf in 
pursuit of them, and on his encountering the fugitives at KandAbel, 
he slew Mudrak, Mufazzal, Ziy4d, and all the sons of Muhallab, 
including Mu’4wiya, who had placed Muhammad E&sim in chains. 
This happened in the year 101 or 102 h., and forms an episode of 
some interest in the civil warfare of the Ummayides, which is fully 
recounted by the Arabic historians of that dynasty. 

When Yazid, the son of Muhallab, had fairly committed himself 
to la contest with his namesake, the reigning 'Ehalif, he had, in 
order to extend his power, and procure an asylum in the event of 
defeat, despatched his agents to obtain possession of the several 
provinces of Ahw^?:, Fdrs, Kirman, and Makran, as far as the banks 
of the Indus. Kandal)el, ** on the remotest frontiers of the empire, *• 
be had especially consigned to the charge of Wadda ibn Hamid al 
Azdi, in order that he might ensure a safe refuge for his family in 
case of any disaster. His defeat and death shortly ensued 
upon which, Mufazzal and his other brothers, having equipped 
at Basra a sufficient number of vessels for tbe conveyance of 
themselves and the surviving members of the Muhallabi family, 
embarked for the coast of Eirmdn, whence they proceeded, as 
originally designed, to Eanddbel. There Wadda proved treacherous 
to liis charge,' and the whole family, it is commonly said, were 
extirpated in the action which took place under its walls ; but some 
* Mimoirt nir l^Inde. p. 191 ; Tuhfaiu^l KirdnUf MS., p. 18. 
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members, at least, must have survived ; for, besides others of the 
same family, wo read of one Yazid Muhallabf, fifty years afterwards, 
as governor of Africa, and his son, Daud, as governor of Sind.* 
The women and children wore sold into slavery, from which they 
were only redeemed by the humanity of a generous individual, 
named Jarrah, the son of *Abdu-lla.* 

10. Hashdm, a.h. 105-125. a.d. 724-743. 

14. Martodn Zt., a.h. 127-132. a.d. 744-750. 

*Amru was succeeded in the command of tlio Indian frontier by 
Junaid, son of ’Abdu-r Rahman al Marri, in which appointment, 
originally made by ’Umar, tho governor of ’Irak, he was confirmed 
by the Khalif Ilashdm, son of ’Abdu-1 Malik. 

From the mention of the Sindian frontier,” it would appear that 
tho Arabs were still excluded from the province itself; and it is 
indeed, said in the passage from the native historian quoted above, 
that tho new converts again apostatized, and revolted against the 
government. Junaid proceeded to Debal, but upon his reaching the 
banks of the Indus, the son of Dahir opj>osod his passage, on the 
ground that he himself had been invested by the Khalif ’Umar 
with the government of his own country, in consequence of having 
become a Muhammadan. A contest took place between them on the 
lake of As-sharkf, when, the vessel of the son of Dahir being quite 
disabled, he was made prisoner, and subsequently put to death. 
Sasa, his brother, fled towards ’Irak, to complain of Junaid’s con- 
duct ; but he also, having been cajoled by tlio perfidious promises of 
Junaid, was killed by that Amir. 

Junaid sent an expedition against Kiraj, which had revolted. 
The walls having been domolished by battering rams, the town was 
taken by assault, and pillaged. He dospatchcMl his ofiicers also to 
Tarious other places, of which it is difficult to determine tlie names. 
They may be mentioned as Marraad,* Mandal,* Dalmaj, Barus, Uzain, 

* Ibn KhaldUn, in ffisi, de VAfrique, by M. Notl Dtsmgers, luotr.l in J/c'w., p. 194. 

* Aba-I Fid4, j^nn. Jlfiw., Vol. 1. p. 442, and note; 207 ; Erpenii Elmacin, Hitt, 
Sttroe,, p. 78; Price, Muhtun, Jiiit,, Vol. I. pp. 531-543; Weil, Getchichte dir 
CkaL, Vol. I. p. 603. 

* Had not lironch been subsequently mentionci, I should have conceived this word 

tb be meant for tjie river Nerbudda (Narmada), It may bo a meVo repetition of the 
pliable which forms the root of Marusthail, ** or great sandy desert/' itself tho origia 
of Mhrwhr, * Note At, page 390* 
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Milibai Baharimad, A1 Baildim&i/ and Jurz ; but in moat inatanoai, 
it ia almoat impossible to identify them, with any approach to 
certainty (p. 126).* It is sufficient to observe, that these several 
expeditions are represented to have been rewarded with immense 
booty, and that about this period the extension of the Arab con* 
quests both by sea and land, seems to be confirmed by passages in 
the Hindfi, as well as the Chinese, chronicles.* 

Junaid was succeeded, about 107 a.h., by Tamfm bin Zaid al 
’Utbi, who had been previously sent to Sind by Hajjdj. He was 
found to be feeble and incompetent, but generous and profuse 
withal, having lavished no less than eighteen millions of tdiaHjfa^ 
dirhams, which he found in the public treasury of Sind. He died 
near Debal, ^'at a place called Buffalo Water, because herdsmen 
drove their cattle into it, to protect them against the bears (dabdb)^ 
which infested the banks of the Mihrdn.*’ Under his government 
the Musulmins evacuated some Indian provinces, and, up to this 
period,’^ says Biladuri, ^'they have not recovered them all, and their 
settlements are not so far in advance as they had been previously.’* 

After T&n(m, the government was entrusted by Ehalad, governor 
of ^Lr&k, to Hakim al Ealabf. The inhabitants of Hind had relapsed 
into idqlatry, except those of Eassa. Had they also followed the 
pernicious example, the Arabs would have been deprived of all 
retreat in case of danger. Hakim built a city on the eastern 
borders of a lake, which he named Mahfuza, *^the guarded.”* He 
made this a place of refuge for the Musulmdns, established it as the 
capital, and resided in it. Hakim entrusted ’Amru bin Muhammad 
bin Eisim* with an expedition beyond Mahfuza, from whidh he 
returned victorious; and when ’Amru was, in his turn, nominated 

^ probably There is a **Nlih4n*’ mentioned in the (p. 

160), and a ^^Kdma'* in the LdrHidma (p. 292). The Utter ia midiraj between 
’Onuurkot sod Jmimir. * IMs. nr rMk, p. 192. 

* Tod, jinmUt of Rqfaithtmt I* PP* 281, 242*280, 791 ; Ma-twaa-lin, in 

KiUmgH Jitatiqtistf Tom. 1. p. 190; JsU I. p. 800, 

eC Mg. 

* This word is supposed to be coimpted from the ^ 8taUr*’ of file Qioeks [bet see 
note^ tiers, p. 8.] 

* The profinee of Las, above Sanmftai Bay aasweis well to this safe pontion of 
rotrsat, in the event of Arab diseomfltors. 

* From this parentage we may oonildm him to be n eon of the eeiiqiisrer of fliad.. 
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gOTamof, he founded a city on this side the lakoi which he called 
Mansdrai *ihe yictorioos,* and which is now/’ adds Bil4durl^ the 
capital, where the governors reside/’ 

Hakim recovered from the enemy some of the territories in^hicb 
had been lost ; but, though the people were content with his govem- 
nient^ he was murdered during his administration. The govemors 
who succeeded oontinued the war i^^ainst the enemy, and reduced to 
obedience many of the provinces which had revolted. The names 
of these govemors are not mentioned by Bil&duri ; but the Tuh- 
faM Kirim says, respecting this period, ** Sulaimdn, the son of the 
Ehalif Ha sh im, on being put to flight in his action with Marwan, 
was appointed to Sind, which he ruled well, and remained there till 
the aooession of the ’Abb&sides, when he hastened to pay his respects 
to SaffiSh. Abu-1 Ehatt&b also was appointed to Sind by Marw&n.” i 
The TdrUck-i Sind also mentions this latter appointment.’ 

DYNASTY OF THE ’ABBASIDES. . 

1. Abk-VMbd$ oi Sdffdh. A.H. 132-136. A.i>. 750-751 

When the ’Abb&sides succeeded to the Ehil&fat, Abu Muslim 
entrusted the government of Sind to ’Abdu-r Bahman, who. went to 
Sind by way of Tukhiuistan, and met on the frontier Mansur bin 
Jamhiir, the governor on the part of the late Ummayide Ehalif.’ 
Abdu-r Bahm&n was totally defeated, his army put to flight, and he 
himself slain {supra, p. 127).^ 

Abd Mu slim then conferred the governorship upon Musa bin E’ab 
ut Tamlmf, who, on his arrival in Sind, found the. Indus placed 
between him and Mansiir. The rivals, however, managed to en- 
counter each other and Mansur and all his troops, though far 
superior to their opponents in numbers, were compelled to fly ; his 
brother was slain, and he himself perished of thirst in the sandy 
desert* 

^ ICirdm, MS. p. IS. 

’ This may hsTs besn the ssms Abd-l Khatthb who waa goTemor of Spain in 
Marwis’a tune. There was also a contemporary Zendic leader of this name. — M. 
Qxistrandrs, Jsumal Asktiqmt Angv 1836, p. 131. 

* Dm Khaldan and Elmaein wrongly assert that he was appointed by Saff&b.— 
See Wed, Osschkhts isr CM,, Yol. II. p. 13. 

* [See note upon the coins of *Abdu-r Bahmha and others, supra, p. 374 ] 

* HaaooMr, OmMasM ier Lsbambmhrsihimfin, Yol. II. p. 168. Weil, 
sMkUMr CMnMsuprd, 
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Musa, when he became master of Sind, repaired Mansfira, enlarged 
the mosque, and directed several suoceesM expeditions against the 
infidels. According to the TuhfaJtuA Kirdm, it was D&ud bin ’All 
who expelled the Ummayide governor. 

2. Abu Ja'/ar ai MansiLr, a.h. 186-158. a.n. 764-775. 

About the year 140 h., the Ehalif AI Mansfir appointed Hashim 
to Sind, who conquered countries which had hitherto resisted the 
progress of the Muhammadan arms. He despatched ’Amrfi bin 
Jamal with a fleet of barks to the coast of Barada/ against which 
point, we are informed by Tabari and Ibn Asir, another expedition 
was despatched in 160 h., in which, though the Arabs succeeded in 
taking the town, sickness swept away a great portion of the troops, 
Avhile they were stationed in an Indian port, and the rest, on their 
return, were shipwrecked on the coast of Persia; so that the Ehalif 
Mahdi was deterred from any further attempts upon India.’ 

A body of troops, at the time when ’Amru was employed against 
Barada, penetrated into ** the kingdom of Hind, conquered the coun- 
try of Kashmir, and took many women and children captive.”* The 
whole province of Multan was also reduced. At Kandabel, there 
Av-as a party of Arabs, whom Hasham expelled the country. They 
arc suspected, with some reason, to have been adherents of *Ali.* 

' [This name has been rendered ^^Ntrand," in page 127, after Goeje, hat u the 
MS. has no points, the word may be Bdrand, Bdrid^ etc.] MM. Reinand and Wail 
despair about identifying this name. I believe it to ^ Barada, or Jetwtr, on the 
coast of Guzer&t, and the B&rOd, or 6&raa, of BirCnf. Perhaps, also, it may baTe 
some connection with the Bar-ace of Ptolemy, and the Periplus. Bands stretehn 
along ths south -western shore of the Peninsula of Guzerat, between the ditiaions of 
IKilhr and Sorath. The port of Pdrhandar, in Barada, ia the great emporium of 
this and the neighbouring coasts, on account of its favourable position. The town, 
which was captured in 160 h., and which is represented to have been a large one, waa 
probably Ghdmti, of which the ruins attract the curiosity of the traveller, and still * 
continue to excite the devotion of the UindOs. Tradition says it stood a siege of 
seven or eight years, but the precise era of its destruetion is not known. 

’ Frag, Arabet^ pp. 3, 120, 212. — Ge9ck,4$r CM,^ Yol. II. p. 116. 

3 This docs not mean the present province of Kashmir. Hwen Tsang speaks of 
the Panjfib, about a.d. 640, as being a dependency of ICoahmlr, and the upper portion 
of the plain-country was frequently attached to that kin^^om. The Kashmirian 
annals ignore these Sindian victories, and even interpose the glorious reign of Lalitk- 
ditya. Sec Gildendeistcr, d$ rsbus Jndim, pp. 10-14.-— Jfifin. strr pp. 162-4, 

188 101,— Stan. Julien, Hiouca Thsang, 1. 162. 

* Corrig. ex Tabari, ap. Kosegarten, ChrutomMia^ pp. 98-104. Conf. Jhqy- 
msfifs,212; Gildemeiitar, 28 ; Wail, II. 66; Ab6-lFidmL2^ 
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About this time, the Sindian Arabs engaged in a naval expedition 
against KandahAr,^ at which place the idol-temple was destroyed, 
and a mosque raised upon its ruins. Here, again, we have greatly 
to reduce the distance within which these operations are supposed to 
have been conducted. M. Beinaud, in his earlier publication,* in 
which he is followed by Dr. Weil,* considered the place here in- 
dicated to be Eandhar, neaf the Qulf of Cambay ; but, in his sub- 
sequent one,^ he inclines to the opinion that Gandhdra, on the Upper 
Indus, is meant ; of which Waihind was the capital. There is little 
probability of either being correct, and we need not look any further 
than the peninsula of Eathiwdr, on the north-west angle of which 
is situated Ehandaddr, one of the objects of our attack in 1809, 
when, unlike its neighbour, Malia, it surrendered to Col. Walker's 
detachment without resistance. 

Under HashAm, the supreme authority was enforced with vigour 
throughout the whole country, and the people are represented to 
have lived in abundance and content. 

The government of Sind was then bestowed upon ’Umar bin Hafs 
bin 'Usnidn, a Sufrian, commonly called Hazdrmard.* This must 
have been previous to 151 h., for in that year we find him transferred 
to the government of Africa, where he was killed in the year 154 n. 
He was succeeded in the African government by Yazid bin Hatim, 
or bin Mazid Muhallabi, while Buh, the brother of Yazid, became 
governor of Sind in 154 and 155 n. (771 a . d .). At the time of 
Buh’s departure for the valley of the Indus, some one observed to 
the Ehalif Mansur, that the two brothers had little chance of being 
enclosed in the same tomb. Nevertheless, upon the death of Yazid, 
he was succeeded in Africa, by his brother Buh, and the two brothers 
were actually interred by the side of one another at Eairoan.® 

6 , Hdrdntt-r Ba$hid, a.h. 170-193. a . d . 786-809. 

We have, during this prosperous period, another instance of 
transfer between Africa and Sind; for Daud bin Yazid Muhallabi, 

^ [Goeje’s text gifes « KandahAr;'] • FntgminU Araba et Ptrum, p. 212. 

» OiichichU dn Chalifm, Vol. II. p. 5«. * Mimoir$ iur Flmdi, p. 196. 

* Tabari and Ab6-1 FidA place the gofemment of HaibAm sabseqaent to that of 
.'Umar. 

• Ibn AMr, Kdmibi-t TutdrOtk, uno. 171, Mdm^ p. 194. Th. jmt of 

BAb't tn difiantlf gim ia Brugmn U , p. iU. 
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who had provisionally succeeded his father in the former province, 
was appointed to the latter about the year 184 h. (800 a.d.), and 
died there wliile holding the office of governor.' lliese transfers, 
no doubt, were designed to prevent governors becoming too power- 
ful and independent, by maturing intrigues, and courting popularity 
with the inliabitants of any particular province ; but they must have 
also been attended with the salutafy effect upon the governors 
themselves, of removing prejudices, suggesting comparisons, im- 
parting knowledge, and enlarging the general sphere of their ob- 
servation. 

The native historians mention other governors during this reign. 
One, a celebrated Shaikh, called Abu Turdb, or Haji Turabi. He 
took the strong fort of Tliarra, in the district of Sdkura, the city of 
Bagar, Bhainbur, and some other places in western Sind. His tomb, 
wnich bears on its dome the early date of 171 n. (787 a.d.), is to be 
seen about eight miles south-west of TLutM. between Guja and Kori, 
and is visited by pilgrims.’ 

Abu-1 'AbiuLs was also a governor of Sind during Ilurun’s Khila- 
fat, and remained in that post for a long time. This is all the in- 
formation which “we derive from Mir Mabjum respecting the Arab 
govj&rnors, though he professes to give us a chapter specially devoted 
to this subject.’ 

The vigour wliich marked this period of the Sindian government 
may,. perhaps, be judg* .1 of by the impression which the advances of 
the Arabs were making upon the native princes on the northern 
frontier of India. Even the Khakan of Tibet wus iii.^pired with 
alarm at the steady progress of their dominion.' 

One interesting synchronism connected with the r« ign of Ildrun 
should not bo omitted in this place. Tabari nientiuns tliat tlys 
Khalif despatched, by the Arabian sea, an envoy;' accomjuinicd with 
numerous presents, to some king of Imlia, representing that ho was 
sore afflicted with a cruel malady, and ivipicsting, as ho was on the 
point of tr«avelling on a distant journey into Khurasan, that the 
famous Indian pliysician, Kanka or Manikba, might bo sent to attend 

* Aba.l Fidd, Annc.lii Modern^ Vol. II. p. 78. 

* Tithfaiu l JCii'tini, pp. 19, 2J^4. ' ' 

* T<iirkh-% Sind, Mb. p. 38, and Tuhfaiu4 JTirain, MS. p. 19. 

* Weil, OmhiehU dtr Chalif$% Vol. II., pp. 103, 180. 
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him <m his tour in that proTrinoe; promising, on the honour of a prince, 
that he should bo permitted to return to his oountry immediatdy 
on the Ehalif s arrival at Balkh. The physidan, who waa sent in 
compliance with this inquest, was so successful in his treatment, 
that his imperial patient was in a short time sufficiently recovered 
to prooeed to his destination, through the passes of Halw4n. Never- 
theless, the Ehalif died at Tus, before he bad aooomplidied all the 
purposes of his journey; but, in due time, the Indian phynoiani 
according to promise, was allowed to prooeed to Balkh, whence he 
returned in safety to his native country ; which, if not Sind itself, 
was probably no great distance from it, as the embassy of invitation 
had proceeded by sea. Some authorities, however, represent that 
the physician, in the first instance, crossed over the Hindu-kush, and 
returned home by the Persian Gulf.^ 

7. M Mdmkn, k.u. 198-218. a.]>. 818-883. 

During this EhiUfat, Bashar bin IHfid, who was invested with 
the chief a:uthority in Sind, raised the sti^ndaxd of revolt, with- 
held payment of the revenues, and prepared to resist the KhaEf 
with open force. Qhass&n bin Abb&d, an inhahitant of Efib, and a 
near relative of the Ehalif, who had about ten years pssmma beoi 
governor of Ehurastn, Sijist&i, and Eimrin, was 8snt» in 318 h., 
against the insurgent, who surrendered hiinsdf to Qhssdb under 
promise of safe oonduot, and aocompanied him to Ba|^dld, where 
he (AFtained pardcm from the Ehalif.* 

QhasriLn then appointed ^*to the govemmout of the frontier,” 
Vfisa, stm of the famom Yahya, the Bam^de, and yomigBr brother 
of Fad and Ja’fiur, the miniaters of Hdrdna-r Baahfd. Hiia oap* 
tored and dew Bala, king of As-ffliarkf (the eaat), thong^ five 
bandied thooaand dirhams were offered as a lanaom (p. 128). 

In' anodter work, Mesa’s appointment is- ascribed to Hfadn’s reign, 
waa removed^ because lie squandered the rerenoes. He was sno* 
needed by ’Alf bin Ifo bin Handn.* 

^Hiere appears some difficulty about this period, with reqteot to 

* Ibu AM Unibiak, is JtwntU S, A. Soc,, ToL VI. 110 .— WAmtftdm 
XiAtrit VoL II. p. 88.— A. Sprengw, BttpnrMMl Dkt. L. U. K., Vd. IL, p, SOO. 

• AM4 Fidi, JbmAm MtOm., ToL II. p. IM. 

' « 3W«te4 ArMM,MS.p.l8. 
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the succession to the government of Sind. It is asserted that, pro* 
vious to the arrival of Ghassiin, Tahir bin Husain, who had been the 
main cause of tho elevation of Mamun to the Ehilafat, received 
Sind as a portion of his eastern government, when he was appointed 
to Khurdsan in 205 a.h. (820 a.d.), in which province he died before 
he had held it two years. Others, again, say that ’Abdu-lla bin 
Tahir (the Obaid-ulla of Eutychius)' received the province of Sind, 
when he succeeded to his father’s government in Khurasdn. Firishta 
also tells us, that tho Sdmanis extended their incursions to Sind and 
Tliatta ; but it may reasonably be doubted if either they, or the 
Tiibiris.’ exercised any power in the valley of Indus, any more than 
did the Suffaridcs (except perhaps Ya’kub), or the Buwaihides, whose 
scats of government were much nearer, and who had many more 
facilities for establishing their power in that direction. There is a 
confusion, also, respecting tho precise date of the Barmekide governor 
al)Ovo alluded to.’ 


8. AUMu'tasim-bi-Uah, A.n. 218-227. a.d. 833-841. 

Musa, the Barmekide, after acquiring a good reputation, died in 
the year 221 h., leaving a son, named ’Amrdn, who was nominated 
governor of Sind by Mu’tasim-bi-llah, then Khalif. ’Amrdn betook 
himscl£.to tho country of Kaikiin, which was in the occupation of tho 
Jats, vanquished them, and founded a city, which he called A1 Baizd, 
» tho white,” where ho established a military colony, ifo then re- 
turned to Mansura, and thence went to Kandabcl, which was in the 
possession of Muhammad bin Khalil. Tho town was taken, and the 
principal inhabitants were transferred to Kusdar. After that, he 
sent an expedition against the Meds, killed throe thousand of them, 
and constructed a causeway, which bore tho name of “ the Mod’s cause- 
way.” Upon encamping near the river Alrur,’ ho summoned the 

‘ Eutydiii Annalt*, Vol. II. p. 430. 

* [See note on the Titeriyo dirhems, p. 3 j Thomas Priasep, Vol. II. 


^ » Compere M. de Secy, C»re*lomaM» Jrat*, Tom. III. p. 496.— M. da Slaa^ 

DUt. tlii-KhaUiUn, Tom. I. p. ««— P; v 7^? 

p. 216.-Gildemekter, * rsJ. InOMt, p. 24.-Weil, OmhtMt dtr CMifm, Vol. IL 


p. 22B. 

*4 [Xhig is the reading of Ooeje’s text (see inpro, p. 128). hut Sir H. Elliot read 
11 leapeethig which he says] This riTor, by some eenmdeied an attUdil ca h a l . 
nns from Os lake Hanehhar, and Alls into the Inilas, ant Sihwta. 
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Jata, who were dependent on his gOYemment. ** When they obeyed 
the call, he stamped a seal upon their hands,' and received from them 
the capitation tax, directing that when they presented themselves to 
him, they should each be accompanied by a dog, so that the price of 
a dog rose as high as fifty dirhams.*’ 

The meaning of this strange provision is not very evident, but we 
have seen above, that it originated with the Brdhman dynasty, and 
was approved by Muhammad E&sim. It does not appear whether 
the tribute-dogs were taken away by the Arabs, or whether it was 
intended to encourage the breed, by making it necessary that every 
man should have his dog. It is only for one of these two reasons 
that the price could have been enhanced. In the former case, they 
must have been taken, either for the purpose of being slaughtered* 
by the Ambs, in order to diminish their number, which might have 
amounted to a nuisance, or they were taken and kept to be used by 
themselves, as by the Talpur princes of later times, in hunting— or 
in watching flocks, as we jee them employed to this day in the Delta, 
where they allow no stranger to approach a village. For the same 
reasons they are held in high repute in Buluchistan. 

Had any people but Saracens been rulers in Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, we might have eveh surmised that these animals were an 
article of export, for the celebrity of Indian dogs was great among 
the ancient occupants of the same country, and by them they were 
largely imported,, as they were considered the best for hunting 
wild beasts, and even lions were readily attacked by them.* Xerxes, 
as Herodotus tells us, was followed in his expedition to Oreeoe by 
Indian dogs, of which none could mention the number, they were 
so many ” (vii. 187) ; and TritiechmeB, the satrap of Babylon, kept 

* This metnt, most probablj, a permanent brand, which at that time waaa faTonrita 
mode of marking a ^tinefion between Chrietiaiia, or Jews and MubammadawL— 
JtedL Ummrtal ATi#/., Vol. XI. p. 16. 

* This if imprubable, becanee, however unclean they may be in the eyce of the faith- 
fid, the killing of them ia considered nnlawfiil, ** since they have souls V* This do- 
eision was gravely pronounced by a Turkish mufti, on the occasion of a plague ia 
Constantinople, . when they were transported to a desert isle.^/W. Vol. X. p. 196. 

* Theee were perhaps from the countries of the upper, rather than the lower, Indmi 
The Sind hound is dsseribed by Vigne, in his Tfwwli to JTofkmlr, Vol. II., p. 411. 
Be^eetiag the sneient eetiasalion of these Indian doga,sae the pamsges ftom Stnho, 
Diodonia, JEUan, Plutaioh, and Oratiaa, cited by R. Oeier, AUxamdH M. Siai. Arr- 
iam, p. 378 ; Ctesiw, JedMe, e. 26 ; Aritt, EiaU AnmA. VII. 23. 


TOI, 1. 
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midi a nnmber of Indian doga, that tour oon^anble towna in tho 
plaina were exempted firom all other taxea, and devoted to their 
maintenance ” (i. 192). But, aa dogs are held in abomination hy 
Mn h a mm a d ana, we cannot conceive that these tribute-dogs were dis- 
posed of in this fashion. Whatever may have been the cause of this 
article of the engagement, it is a curious fiict, that the eOeot senna 
to have survived in the very scene of these operations; for it is 
notorious, that the rare crime of dog-stealing is practised to the 
west of Aral and Manohhar, and traveUers are obliged to adopt 
eapecud precautions in passing through that district.' 

After this triumphant afiair vrith the Jats, *Ami4n again attaoked 
the Heda at several different points, having many Jat ohie& under his 
banners ; and he dug a oatuJ, by which the sea-water flowed into their 
lake, so that the only water which they had to drink became salt 

The spirit of faction which prevailed between the Nixthiaa and 
Tamanfan Arabs, was the cause of 'Amrtb's death, he having been 
appointed by ’Umar bin ’Abdu-1 ’Aziz al Habbiri, who eqwnsed the 
NizArian cause, and whose family, in Ibn Haukal’s time, was 
supreme in Mansdra. It was during ’Amran’s govenunent, that 
the, Indians of SindAn* declared themselvea independent; but they 
respected the mosque, which the MusulmAiu of the town visited 
every !^day, for the purpose of reading the usual ofSces and 
praying for the Ehalif. SindAn had been originally captured by 
Fazl bin M4h&i, once a slave of the family of Sima, — the some 
probably that afterwards made itself master of Multin. He sent 
an elephant to the Khalif Mam^, and prayed for him in the Jimf 
Masjid, which he erected in Sindan. At his death, he was suc- 
ceeded by bis son Muhammad, who fitted out a flotilla of seven^ 
barks against the Mods of Hind, put many of them to the sword, 
and took Malia.* In Ids absence, one of his brothers, named Mihin, 
treacherously usurped the govenunent of Sindin, and wrote to pro- 
pitiate the goodwill of Mu’tosim; but the Indu>o* declared against 

' MsMoiPt IVwwb in AfghnritUiit, tit., ToLII. p. 141. 

* Tliect wss •« Sindta flfty paroMngt wath of Broach, and cloren nodh of 
Tkaa, which it tpcAoa of hj the old Arab geognphm (see p. 402). But the towa 
boro spoken of is more prabobly the Sindiin, or Sandhii, in Abrisa, the sontheni dis- 
triet of Kachh. See Gildemciilcr, <tc r*tiu Indtck, pp. 46, 47. 

* [Tltis nano is uBiiiteUigiUe in the text, it may he HUi, K&lt, or FftU]. 
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him, and crucified him, and subsoquently, aa before stated, pro- 
dakned their independence, by renouncing allegiance to the 
Muhammadans (p. 129). 

It was in *Amran*s time, also, that the country of A1 ’Dsaifan,* 
situated between Kashmir, Kabul, and Mult-in, was governed by a 
certain prinoe of good understanding. His son falling ill, the prince 
asked the priests of one of the idols worshipped by the inhabitants, 
to beseech the idol to heal his son. The priests, after absenting 
themselves a short time, returned, and said the idol had lieard their 
prayers, yet the son died notwitliatanding. The prince, exasperated 
at their fraudulent pretensions, demolished the temple, broke the 
idol in pieces, and massacred the ministers. He then called before 
him some Musulmin merchants, who developed to him the proofs of 
the unity of God, upon which he readily became a convert to the 
faith (p. 129). 

Among the notices of Mu’tasim’s reign, we find it mentioned tliat, 
in order to reward Ikshin, the Turk, for his seizure of the notorious 
fanatic Babek, who had spread great consternation by the effects of 
his first successes, the Khalif bestowed upon him twenty millions of 
dirhams from the province of Sind — which was equal to two years* 
revenue ; but it does not appeal* that Ikshin ever went there to collect 
it, and it was probably a mere assignment upon the general revenues, 
which might be paid when convenient, or altogether repudiated. 
The mention of a particular province is strange, under the circum- 
stances of the time, and would seem to show that but little was 
received into the general treasury from that source. Ikshin, in 
short, was entitled to collect that amount, if he could, by rigid 
extortions in the province itself ; just as, at a later period of Indian 
history, the miserable jdglrddr was put off by assignments upon 
turbulent and rebellious provinces.’ The value of such drafts, even 

1 If the Yasafzhis bed not been declared to have occupied their present tracts at a 
mneb later period, we might have conceded them to be here alluded to. We might 
e?en trace the earlier and extinct Assacani in this name, as written in Arabic charac- 
ten* See Mutzell's note to Quintus Curtius, riii. 87. — Arrian, Indiea, i.— C. Mttller, 
SiriptMTU rnrum AUz., p. 102.— X* XJnmr% Pitt, ix. Babylonie, 306. 

• I represented to Abdul Hasan, that it was His Majesty's (Jah&ngfr's) pleasure 
and none of my request, and being His Majesty’s gift, I saw no reason for being 
deprived of my right." ♦ ♦ • “I could not get a living that would yield me 
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upon the general treasury, may be estimated by an amusing anecdote 
related of the Ehalif A1 Had{. An eminent Arab poet having once 
presented to him some of his lucubrations, the prince, who was a 
good judge of such performances, discovered such beauties in them 
that he was extremely pleased, and said to him : — ** Choose for your 
recompense, either to receive 30,000 dirhams immediately^ or 100,000 
after you have gone through the delays and formalities of the Ex- 
chequer.” The poet replied with great readiness Give me, I 
pray, the 30,000 now, and the 100,000 hereafter;” which repartee, 
we are told, was so pleasing to the Ehalif, that he ordered the 
entire sum of 130,000 dirhams to be paid down to him on the spot, 
without any deduction.^ 


16. Al Mu'iamad-'aUdlah, a.h. 266-279. a.d. 870-892. 

18. Al Muktadar-hi4lah, a.h. 295-320. a.d. 908-932. 

During the nine reigns which occupied the period between Al 
Mu’tasim and Al Muktadar, the power of the Ehaiifs had been 
gradually on the decline. The Turkish guard had become more 
and more outrageous and arbitrary : independent dynasties, such as 
the Tahirides and Sufiarides, after having shorn the kingdom of 
soi^e of its fairest provinces, had themselves expired ; eunuchs, and 
oven women,’ had sat upon the judgment seat and dispensed 
patronage, while corruption and venality openly prevailed ; and 
now, at a later period— notwithstanding that literature flourished, 
and the personal dignity of the Ehalif was maintained in the 
highest splendour yet, not only had the Sam&nis conquered 
the whole of MAwar&u-n uabr and Eburasan, not only had the 
Dailamites penetrated to the borders of Irak, and all northern 
Africa, except Egypt, had been lost for ever to the Ehilafat, 

anything, the Vizier gifing me alwaya assignments on places- that were in the hands 
of outlaws or insurgents; except once that 1 bad an assignment on Labor by special 
command of the king, but of which I was soon deprived." • • e « The nobles 
had their assignments either upon barren places or such as were in rebellion ; Abut 
Hasan baving retained all the good districts to himself." -^Capt. Hawkins* Norra/ie#, 
iu Kerr’s of Voyagu* Yet the writer, according to a compatriot who 

visited Agra in tSlO, was " in great credit with the king, entitlca oy the name of a 
con, wliich is a knight, and keepeth company with the greatest noblemen.**— Gapt. 
B. Coverte, in Churchill*s CoUoolwn of Voymgoo^ Vol. YIII. p. 256. 

* liodorn Unicenat Uxitory^ Voi. II. p. 152. * Elmaein^ 345. 
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but, as if to crown the measure of its misfortunes, the Earmatian 
heretics, having plundered Eufa, Basra, and S&marra, had possessed 
themselves of Mecca during the very time of pilgrimage, had mas- 
sacred the pilgrims, and even canied off the sacred black stone 
itself, the principal and universal object of Muhammadan veneration. 

Under such circumstances, the most distant provinces necessarily 
partook of the decline from which tlie heart of the empire was 
suffering ; and Sind, neglected by the imperial government, came to 
be divided among several petty princes, who, though they trans- 
mitted no revenue and rendered no political allegiance to the Ehalif, 
were, like other more powerful chiefs, who had assumed indepen- 
dence, glad to fortify their position by acknowledging his spiritual 
supremacy, and flattering him by the occasional presentation of 
some rarity from the kingdoms which they had usurped. Among 
these ostentatious displays of empty fealty in which revolted 
governors were wont to indulge,— comprising, in the words of 
Gibbon, ** an elephant, a cast of hawks, a suit of silk-hangings, or 
some pounds of musk and amber,” ^ we may specially mention two 
loyal and characteristic offerings from India , — ** a cart-load of four- 
armed idols,”’ and the largest and longest teak-tree which had 
ever been seen”* (p. 129). 

The virtual renunciation of political control in Sind may be dated 
from the year 257 a., when the Ehalif Mu’tamad, in order to divert 
the Suffdrides from their hostile designs against Trdk, conferred 
upon Ya’kub ibn Lais the government of Sind, as well as of Balkh 
and Tukhdristan, in addition to that of Sijistdn and Kirmdn, with 
which he had been already invested. 

> Dm/im and FoU^ Chip. li. 

* Biographical Dictionary^ L.n.K., Yol. 11. p. 287; Afem. tur Vlmio^ 289. 

s Ihragmenti Ar. $t Peri.^ p. 216. M. Roinaud oootends that the word here 
means a species of diws, which had belonged to some man of extraordinary stature. 
This is by no means probable,— -whereas a teak-tree from Sind, where so many were 
imporbri from Malabmr, would hare been natural and appropriate. Teak is the llkm 
cwfoklra of Arrian’s Periplus, which Tineent concetres to be an error for cmrUxirm. 
He wrongly attributes another error to the reading of nree^iw— which has proeed 
equally pussling to Salmasias, as well as to Hoeren and bis Oxford translator. Both 
words are perfectly eorreet, and are derired from two natire terms, §dj and fiseei, in 
use at the present day.— Vincent, O m mtrc a and Kaa. af the Aneicntt^ Vol. II. pp. 
878, 879; Ueeren, Adatie Kaiiona, Talboys, Vol. III. pp. 439; 8. de 8aey, 
Ortfdiamikm Arah^ Tom. HI. pp. 478,474; GiUtmtidfr. 89; ffafamt^ F. 
dmirsfoio and Samtn. * Weil, Omkkhtadtr Ckafifm, Vol. II. p. 438. 
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The two principal kingdoms which were established in Sind a 
few years after this event, were those of Mult&i and Mansdra, both 
of which attained a high degree of power and prosperity. It is 
probable that the independence of those states commenced upon 
Ya’kub ibn Lais’ death in 265 h. (879 a.d.), for his successors were 
comparatively powerless, and the Sdmanis, at the commencement of 
their rule, had little leisure to attend to so remote a province as 
Sind. 

Mas’ddi, who visited the valley of the Indus in the year 303-4 h. 
-915-6 A.D., and completed his ** Meadows of OoW* in 332 h. — 
943-4 A.D., furnishes a brilliant account of the state of Isl&m in that 
country. The Amir of Multan was an Arab of the noble tribe of 
Euraish,' named Abu-1 Dalhat al Munabba, son of Assad as S4m{, 
and the kingdom of Multdn is represented to have been hereditary 
in his family for a long time, nearly from the beginning of Isl4m/’ 
— meaning, probably, its introduction into Sind ,* and Eanauj, he 
asserts, was then a province of Multdn, <Hhe greatest of the countries 
which form a frontier against unbelieving nations.” 

He was descended from S4ma, son of Law(, son of 6h&lib, who 
had established himself on the shores of ’TTmdn before the birth of 
Muhammad. The Amir had an army in his pay, and there were 
reckoned to be 120,000 hamlets around the capital. His dominion 
extended to the frontier of Khur^^n. The temple of the Sun was 
still an object of native pilgrimage, to which people resorted from 
the most distant parts of the continent, to make their offerings of 
money, pearls, aloe-wood and other perfumes. It was from this 
source that the greater part of the revenue of the Amir was derived. 
Mas’udi remarks, as does Ibn Haukal, that the threat of injuring 
or mutilating the idol was sufficient to deter the native princes from 
engaging in hostilities with the Amir 

Mansura was governed by another Euraishf, whose name was 
Abu-1 Mundar ’Umar bin ’Abdu-lla. He was descended from Habbdr 
bin Aswad, who was celebrated for his opposition to Muhammad, 
and on the return of the prophet to Mecca in tiiumph, was among 
the few who were excepted from the terms of the amnesty which 
was at that time proclaimed. He subsequently became a convert, 
and towards the year 111 a.h., one of his descendants came to the 
' The Karaithis still muster rerj strong in the neighbourhood of Mnlthn. 
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Talley of the Indna to seek his fortune. Some time after, his family, 
taking advantage of the anarchy which prevailed in the countiy, 
made themselves masters of the lower Indus, and established them- 
selves at Mansura. Our voyager states, that he was kindly received 
by the Amf r, as well as his minister. While he was th^re, he found 
some descendants of the Ehalif ’Al(, whom persecution had com- 
pelled to seek a refuge in that distant country. 

The principality of Mansura extended from the sea to Alor, where 
that of Multdn commenced. It was said to contain 300,000 villages, 
which is, of course, a ridiculous exaggeration ; but the whole coun- 
try was well cultivated, and covered with trees and fields. Never- 
theless, the inhabitants were obliged continually to protect themselves 
against the aggressions of the Mods and other savage tribes of the 
desert 

The chief of Mansura had eighty elephants of war. Tlieir trunks 
were armed with a kind of curved sword, called karial^ and were 
covered with armour to protect them in fight.* The entire body of 
the animal was similarly protected, and each was attended by a 
detachment of five hundred infantry. Other elephants, not used in 
war service, were employed to cany burdens and draw chariots.* 

23. Al IdutfMAldh, A.H. 334-363. a.d. 945-974. 

25. MKddir-mhA, a.h. 381-422. a.d. 991-1031. 

A few years after Mas’udf, the valley of the Indus was visited by 
Istakhrf, and by Ibn Haukal, who has included nearly the whole of 
Istakhrf’s relation in his own, and lias entered into some further 
detaiL 

The account of Sind by Ibn Haukal, who wrote his work after 
the year 366 h. (976 a.d,), when he was for a second time in India, 
has been given in the preceding pages, and need not be repeated here. 
With respect to the condition of the country at the time of his visit, 
he ■ observes that Multan was not so large as Mansura, and was 
defended by a citadel ; that the territory was fertile and produce 
cheap, but that its fertility was inferior to that of Mansura, and its 

^ Ksswfni mentions a ridienlons atorj of a man, named H4nin, who wrote a poem, 
in Which he boasted of harinf contended with an elephant so armed, and haring put 
it and its attendant host to flight, by eradicating its tusks. 'Ajdihu-l MakhiMt, ▼. 

Jf ulUn.*’ * Supra, p. 18 ; Mdmoin tur Vlndi, pp. 213-217. 
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soil waa not ooltmted with the aame care. The Amfr* lived ooliide 
the town, and never entered it, except for the purpoee of going to 
the mosque, on Fridays, mounted on an elephant There appears to 
have been no native coinage, but the money in oiroolation was 
chiefly Eandahirian and Tdtariyan dirhams. Hie dreaa of the 
Sindians was like that of the people of ’Irdk, but the Amixa habited 
themselves like the native prinoes. Some petaona wore their hair 
long, and their dresses loose, with waistbands, on account of the 
heat and there was no difference between the garb of the faithftil 
and idolaters. 

The Amirs of Multdn and Mansdra were independent of one 
another : but both deferred to the spiritual authority of the Kbalif 
of Baghdad. The former was still a descendant of 84ma bin Lewi, 
and the latter a descendant of the Habbiri family. 

Alor, the ancient Hindu capital, was nearly as large as Multdn, 
surrounded by a double wall, and was a dependem^^ of Mansdra. 
Its territory was fertile and rich, and it was the seat of oonsidenUe 
commerce. Bdhdk (or Dahuk) also, on the borders of Makrda, and 
to the west of the Hdla range, was induded in Mansiiia. 

There were other principalities to vrest> besides these two in 
the valley of the Indus: — such as Tfliih; whioh was under the 
authority of a native of Basra, named Abd-1 Kaaaam, "tax-gatharer, 
administrator, judge, and general, who could not distingnidi ha> 
tween three and ten:” — and Susdir; which was governed by an 
Arab, residing in Kaik&ndn, named liu’in bin Ahmad, who admittad 
the name of the 'Abbdside Khalif into the public jneyers}— and 
Hakriin; the ruler of which was Tsa bin Ma’ddn, who had aolBb> 
iiahed his xesidenoe in the city of Kia, abont tha siae of half of 
Multdn :— and Mushki, on the borders of Kimiln; whidt waa pr^ 
aided over bfatahar bin Bqi, idio had an independent jniadio* 
tion extending through three days’ jonmey, but used the Khalif’s 
name in the public servicea of religion.* 

Urn Hankal observes, that at Mansflra and Multdn, and in tha laat 

•bWkMywksorUaaiJnMk llaHaakaisdbWai.iMir; batawAiir sT 
Mse ^ Is iw Ig MSii ■ Jf4WI; la.ttatit is sfUmthsiMithslomshthswae 

* QiUiai?iitff if rate* Ini, y. ITS. 
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of tho provinoo, tho peoplo spoko tho Axftbiiu and Sindun langugw ; 
in Makrin, Makrtnian and Persian. 

With respect to those other parts of India to whioh the Hosul- 
mlns resorted, snoh as the maritime towns in Uie jurisdiction of the 
Balhaii, between Cambay and Saimdr, Ibn Uauksl observes that 
ihey were oovered with towns and villages. The inhabitants were 
idolateia, but the Mnsuhnfas were treated with great oonrideration 
by the native princes. They wen governed by men of their own 
faith, as the traveller informs os was the ease with Musnlm^ns in 
other infidel dominions, as among the Ehasars of the Volga, the 
Alans of the Oanoasns, and in Ghana and Kang^ in Central Afiioa. 
They had the privilege of living under their own laws, and no one 
oould give testimony against them, unless he professed the Muham- 
madan fidth. I have seen," says Ibn Hankal, “ Musnlmans of this 
country invoke against other Muaulmdns the testimony of natives of 
probity who did not profess the Muhammadan creed ; but it was 
neoesaaiy that the adverse party should first give his oonsent" 
They had erected their- niooqnes in those infidel cities, snd were 
allowed to summon their congregations by the usual mode of pro- 
claiming the times of prayer. 

Such privileges oould only have hemi oonoeded to men whose 
fisvour was worth gmning, and it is to be regretted tiist they were 
indiqMoedtoshowto others in similar droumstanoes the indnlgenoes 
so readily aUowed to themselves. In the Middle Ages, it was only 
the power and politiool inflnenoe of the Amalfitans, Veneti an s , 
naans, and Qenoeae, that were sometimes aUe to extort ftom the 
leluotant Mnanhnina timae immunities^ whkk were willingly granted 
by tiie nwie easy and indiiiBient Omaadets and Qieeks,— oompiiaing 
the seonrity of thair changes, magasinea, and chutoheo, the teoogni- 
tion of their Baflosk the privibga of being tried hy their own lavrs, 
and hy judges of thair own anointment. Iliene repuUios must 
then have oocn^ied in BSTpt uud O one t entin o ple the same kind of 
position as tho Arabs on the coast of Indhb eioepting that the tenure 
of tte Ibraier wae aaoie pieoaiioue, and nioie snhjeot to tiba o^tioes 
of deapotiaea, tho finolantiona of tiadsb and the aaoending or waah^ 
hpiaonoa of piinotyal oairiam 

Tlie nnmmirnial r~* — 
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leem to lunre excited en j religions scruples in the minds of the 
Khslifty or e^en of those casuistical diTines who guided the oon- 
scienoes of these ‘^Vicars of God" and their subjects. Trade ^<yis 
openly prosecuted in that land of infidels by Arab merchantSi with- 
out any fulminations from these spiritual authorities, and probably 
with their encouragement. In this respect, there was a aingnUr 
contrast between the sentiments that animated Muhammadans and 
Christians : for to Christians, on the contrary, whether merchants or 
princes, the permission of their Vicar of Gh>d" was necessary, 
before they could traffic with infidels ; as only he, in his infalli- 
bility, could authorize a departure from the most sacred injunctions 
of Holy Writ. Even as late as the year 145A, the dispensing power 
to trade with Muhammadans was exercised in favour of Prince 
Heniy of Portugal by Pope Nicholas V., in a famous Bull, which 
lufers to similar concessions from his immediate predecessors, 
Martin V. and Eugenius IV., to Kings of that country. 

This intercourse with the Saracens was not merely subject to these 
formal, and perhaps interested, restrictions, but was strongly and 
honestly reprobated by many sincere believers : and not without 
reason, when we reflect, that some of these traders, especially the 
Venetians, disgraced their honour and their faith by supplying the 
Egypj^ market with Circassian slaves, and even rendered their 
mercenary assistance in driving the Crusaders from Acre, the last 
and only stronghold left to them in Palestine : — 

£ non con Saracin, n% con Gindei, 

Che ciaacun ino nemico era Criatiano, 

£ nessnno era stato a rincere Acri, 

Kd mercantaote in terra di Soldano.^ 

The revenues, which the Arab princes of Sind derived from their 
several provinces, are pronounced to have been veiy smaU, — ^barely 
more than sufficient to provide food and dothing and the meaiMi 
of maintaining their position with credit and decency ; and, as a 

< Dante, /n/anio, Cant xvrii. Bee also PereA Cant. iz. xr. The aendment was 
common, and Petrardi exclaims against this venalitj, with eqnal indignation, in his 
dOU Foma. On the general subject, compam Mttiatori, 
ww; Vol. II. col. 905-16 ; Outa D$i psr Frmi€09^ p. 934 ; Bobertaon, Duptii. es 
India, Notes xlr. and xlvii. ; Heeren, JSisai ssr fift/famcs dt$ Oroutdu, 
Ft it sec. I ; Reinaud, Sarraems,m ; Brencman Amat/,, 8 ; McPhenon, 

Amudi rf Ommem, I. 870, 39tf, 435 ; Muratori, lUnm ItaL 8cr^., VoL VI. 
eoL 186^ XIL 322, 330 ; XVII. 1088, 1092. 
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necessary consequence, only a few years elapsed before they were 
driven from their kingdoms, and compelled to yield their power to 
more enterprising and energetic assailants. 

The Karmatians of India are nowhere alluded to by Ibn Haukal 
but it could not have been long after his visit, that these heretics, 
who probably contained within their ranks many converted natives 
and foreigners as well as Arabs, began to spread in.the valley of the 
Indus. Abu-1 Fidd dates the commencement of their decline from 
826 n. (938 a.d.). This was accelerated by two ignominious defeats 
in Egypt in 360 and 363, and their overflow was completed in Trdk 
in 376 (966 a.d.). It must have been about this latter year that, 
finding their power expiring in the orignal seat of their conquests, 
they sought new settlements in a distant land, and tried their suc- 
cess in Sind. There the weakness of the petty local governments 
favoured their progress, and led to their early occupation both of 
Mansura and Multdn, — from which latter place history records their 
expulsion by the overwhelming power of Mahmud the Qhaznivide. 

It appears from local histories, as well as the Kdmlu4 Tawdrikh, 
that Mahmud also efiected conquests in Sind. Though this matter 
is not commonly recorded by his historians, there is every likelihood 
of its truth ; for, being in possession of Eusdar and Mult&n, the 
country was at all times open to his invasions. As it is well 
established that, after the fail of Somu£t, he marched for some 
days along the course of the Indus, we can readily concur with the 
KjdmiluA Tawdrikh in ascribing his capture of Mansura to the year 
416 H., on his return from that expedition : and, as it is expressly 
stated that he then placed a Muhammadan prince on the throne, we 
may safely infer that the previous occupant had rejected that faith, 
and was therefore a Earmatian, who, having usurped the govern- 
ment from the Habbdri dynasty, had thus, after a duration of three 
centuries, effected the extinction of the Arab dominion in Sind.* 

* [VnleflB they were the inhabitanti of “ Basalc, the city of echUmatics."] 

* Compare Mordtmaira, liat Buck thrLdfukr ; Gildemeiater, di rebus Indieis^ pp, 
168-182 ; Ouieley, OrimM Osogruphy ; Modsm Universal Hist , Vol. II. pp. 888, 
887, 8SS, 416 ; Mdm. sur finda, pp. 233-242 ; Fragm, Arahes^ p. xxir. ; D^fierbe- 
lot, BiUioth. Orientals, e. *'Cannath Weil, Oesehichte der CKalifen, Yol. 11. p. 
678; III. 11, 88, 66 ; De Oaignee, Hisi. dee Huns,; Tnhfaturl Xirdm, MS. p. 21. 
Kamsa lafabSni^ ed. Qottwaldt, Yol. II. p. 166, si eeg . ; Abd-1 FidA, Annal, Mosl,, 
YoL II. p. 406. 
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Sind under the Arabt. 

Having in the pieviouB Note exhausted all the soanty tnateiiala 
which histoiy has left ns respecting the political progress of the 
Arabs in Sind, we may now proceed to consider some of the questions 
connected with the maintenance of their power in that province. 

The internal administration of the country was necessarily left in 
the hand of the natives ; as the Arabs, upon their first acquisition of 
territory, had brought with them no men capable of exercising civil 
functiona Indeed, wherever we follow the steps of these fanatics, 
we find them ignorant of the first principles of public economy, and 
compelled, by the exigencies of their position, to rely upon native 
assistance in the management of the fin^mes and accounts of their 
subject provinces. So, indeed, in a certain measure, do the English 
in India ; but with this essential difference, that they direct and con- 
trol the ministerial officers, both of collection and record, introduoe 
their own systems, modify or abrogate the old ones as occasion arises, 
and initiate all proceedings connected with the several departments 
of the exchequer : but the Arabs, either through indolence, pride, 
or ignorance, left themselves at the men^ of their subordinates, and 
were unable to fathom the depths of the chaotic accounts kept by 
their native finanders, who practised the most ingenioiu devices of 
fiattery, falsehood, cajolery, and self-interestt-rendered more acifte 
by reUgiouB batied — in order to blind their credulous dupes as to the 
actual resources of the countries which th^ governed. Hie rack 
and the threat of droumoirion would sometimes extort the illidt ac- 
cumulations of past years; but, in the long run, the pliant and 
plausible ofidala were the gainers; and compromises, in a littla 
lea^y cash, were gladly accepted, in lien of doser scrutiny and 
more accurately balanced ledgers. 

Hmee those diarges so readily broni^t, and so eagerly listened to, 
by Khalifii as well as Amfts, of defidcations and embesslementa: 
hence those demands for indefinite sums from reftooti^ servants : 
hence those extortionate fines, levied according to toeie snrmiaee and 
ooiyeotnres, since no means exiatea of ascertaining the real amount 
of revenue and mq^enditure. Bion^t up in thdr native deaetts, 
with no greater knowledge of sohemas of administration fhan was to 
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be obtained by studying the phylarchies of the Bedouins, and in- 
vested suddenly with dominions which they were not competent to 
manage, however easily they might overrun and subdue them, the 
Arabs were compelled to seek in the political institutions of their 
subjects the means of realizing the exactions which, as victors, they 
felt it their right to demand. The maintenance, therefore, of native 
officials (who were styled Brahmans in the case of Sind) was a 
matter of necessity rather than choice, at least at this early period of 
their sway ; for the guide-books mentioned by Ibn Haukal, which 
indicate some knowledge of statistics and finance, were the products 
of a much later age. 

The first show of independence of such aid, even at the capital 
itself, was not exhibited till the reign of *Abdu-l Malik, when he 
adopted an Arab currency, in supersession of the Greek and Persian 
money, with which trade had been hitherto carried on : though the 
old denominations of denariuB and drachma were still retained, under 
the slight metamorphoses of dmdt and dirham. Walid next abolished 
the Greek language and character from the public offices of fii^ce, 
and substituted the Arabic, — thus still further freeing the Arabs 
from the trammels which these foreign systems had interposed. The 
land-tenures and personal taxes, being based upon principles intro- 
duced by the victorious Moslems, retained their Arab nomenclature.* 

The original conquerors of Sind received there, as elsewhere under 
similar circumstances, large possessions in land {ihtd^dt or haidya^), 
which, as beneficiary grants for public services, were exempt from 
all taxes, except the alms {sadaha) defined by law. They wore, of 
course, held on the condition of continued military service, and as 
long aa this was rendered, they never reverted to the fisc. Accord- 
ing to the regulaitions promulgated by 'Umar, soldiers were not 
allowed to devote themselves to agrioulture or any other profession, 
and therefore the lands of these grantees contmued to be cultivated 
by the former possessors, now reduced to the condition of villoins 
and serfs.* Other soldiers, not so beneficed, received stipends from 
the public revenue, to which they themselves contributed nothing in 
the shape of taxes. Four-fifths of the prise-money was invariably 

' Elmaoiii, HUtcria p. 77 ; X* fMt. Fitt. T. AtwHCf 405-4. 

% Reinaud, Smmum, 879, 280. I 81i. 
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dilInbDted among tihem, and, indeed, at ifanit^ fomed ikeir aole re- 
moneration, inaomnoh that a man who zeoeiTed pay was entitled 
neither to plunder nor the honour of martyrdom. One-fifth of the 
qpoil was reserved to the Ehalif for religious and diaritable purposes, 
aooording to the iiyimotions of the Eurtn. The man ** who went 
down to the battle, and he who tarried by the stuff,” received equal 
shares, and the horseman was entitled to a double portion. Had the 
Ebftlif attempted to augment his share, the hardy warriors would 
have resisted his claim, with the same freedom as the fierce and 
sturdy Gkiul, when he raised his battle-axe, and reminded Clovis that 
the famous vase of Soissons was public spoil.^ 

Much also of the conquered land was, during the whole course of 
Arab occupation, liberally bestowed upon sacred edifices and insti- 
tutions, as wakf, or mortmain ; of which some remnant, dating from 
tha t early period, is to be found even to this day in Sind,* whioh 
notoriously swarms with sanctified beggars and similar impostors, 
and contains, aooording to the current saying, no less than 100,000 
tomba of saints and martyrs, besides ecclesiastical establishments, 
which, under the THpfirs, absorbed one-third of the entire revenue 
ofiheStatsu 

Thdt the whole valley, however, was not occupied or assigned 
by the victors is evident, not only from the large amount of the 
land-tax — ^which, had that been the case, would have yielded no 
revenue to the government— but from the fact of many native ohiefii 
beiiig able to maintain their independence, amidst all the wars and 
turmoils which raged around them. This is manifest from the story 
of ’Abdu-lla bin Muhammad, the ’Alite, which has been related in 
the preceding noce. There we find a native potentate, only one 
amongst other Sindian kings,” possessing mudi land and many 
subrjeots, to whom ’Abdu^lla was recommended to fiy for protection, 
and who was represented as holding the name of the prophet in 
req^ect, though he continued to worship his own idols. 

' Gmgerj of Tours, Eitiorig BtOamUda J’hm o onwu, lib. li. e. 27< On the snb- 
jwtof thoMohsmiBidsn law of bopt]r, oompsiejBrM(dy«,B. is,o.2, 4; 

Yol II. p. 244 ; Defrimc^, Htst dm Sgmamdm^ 226 ; Bale, 

PrsL Bite., pp. 198-201 ; and Yol. L pp. 200, 207 ; II. 424 ; Balaad, D$ Jur$ 
MaOmri Muhamm4dorum, Sect. 19-27 ; Beinsnd, 264. 

t [Sosegarlon, Z6fi Bgiuta, 22.] 
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The conquerors, taking up their abode chiefly in cities of their 
own construction, cultivated no friendly intercourse with the natives, 
whom they contemned as a subject race, and abhorred as idolaters. 
They remained, therefore, isolated from their neighbours, and when 
their turn came to be driven out from their possessions, they left a 
void which was soon filled up, and their expulsion, or extermina- 
tion, was easily accomplished, and nowhere regretted. 

In no place do we find any allusion to Arab women accompanying 
Sindian camps, or — as often occurred in other fields — stimulating 
the soldiers to action, when they evinced any disposition to yield to 
their enemy,' The battle of the Yermouk, which decided the fate of 
Syria, was gained as much by the exhortations, reproaches, and even 
blows of the women, as by the valour of the men ; for thrice were 
the faithful repulsed by the steady advance of the Grecian phalanx ; 
tlirice were they checked in their retreat, and driven back to battle 
by the women, — Abu Sufyan himself being struck over the face 
with a tent-pole by one of those viragos, as he fled before the 
enemy. In the remotest east, again, we find, as early as the time 
of ’Ubaidu-lla, his brother’s wife mentioned as the first Arabian 
woman who crossed the Oxus, — on which occasion, unfortunatdy, 
she disgraced the credit of her sex, no less than her exalted rank, by 
stealing the jewels and crown of the queen of the Sogdians. Not 
many years after, the sanguinary battle of Bukhara, fought in the 
year 90 b., between Ibn Kutaiba and the Tatars, was, in like 
manner with that of the Yermouk, restored by the tears and re- 
proaches of the women who accompanied the Arab camp.* These, 
soldiers, therefore, were prepared for immediate colonization and 
settlement, and must have consisted of the surplus emigrant popu- 
lation already settled in Ehuras&n. Accordingly, we find in this 
instance, that Baikand was converted into a fortress, and that part 
of the army was located in its neighbourhood, and composed several 
hundred military stations. 

Sind, on the contrary, on account of the distance and difSculty of 

1 Beinaud, Sarrazin$^ 18. 

s So, with respect to the Germans, Tacitus says Memorie proditor quasdem 
adei inclinatas jam et labantes a feminis restitutas, constantii preeum, et objecta 
pectonim, et monstratd cominus captiritate, quam long^ impatientitis feminanim 
foarom nomine timent. — G$rmania^ c. 3. 
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oommunkatiim, and the abaenoe of intormediate Arab oolonies, was 
invaded hj men prepared for military operations alone ; and who 
oonld not possess the means of carrying their families with them, 
when only one baggage-camel was allowed to every four men, for 
the transport of their food, tents, and other necessary equipments, 
and when supplies ran short even before the Indus was crossed. 

Subsequently, when the road was more open and free, these 
agreeable additions to their society may have poured in, along with 
the later adventurers who flocked to the new conquest; but we 
nowhere meet with even any incidental allusion to the circumstance, 
but with much that militates against its probability : so that there 
was, perhaps, among the descendants of the Sindian colonists; less 
infusion of the real blood of Arabs than in any other province 
subjected to their dominion. 

When Muhammad Edsim, upon passing the Indus, gave to any 
of his soldiers so disposed leave to retire to their homes, only three 
came forward to claim their discharge; and of these, two did so, 
bocause they had to provide for the female members of their family, 
who had, with the rest, been left behind in their native country 
with no one to protect them. Nor were the consolations of a speedy 
restoration to their deserted homes held out to the first conquerors. 
To them the return was even more difficult than the advance, as we 
may leam from a passage in Tabari, where he tells that, on the 
accession of the Ehalif Sulaimdn, he wrote to those ill-used men — 
the companions of the gallant hero whom he had tortured to death — 
in these hazah and cruel terms ; — ** Sow and sweat, wherever you 
may find yourselves on receipt of ihis mandate, for there is no more 
Syria for you.^ Here, then, these exiles must have remained 
during the ten years of his reign at least; and as they were not 
likely to have returned in any numbers after his death, we may 
conceive them congregated into several military oolonies, seeking 
solace for their lost homes in the arms of the native women of the 
oountiy, and leaving their lands and plunder to be inherited by their 
Sindo- Arab descendants. 

Tnese nilitaiy colonies, which formed a peooliar feature of Arab 
settlement yrers siyled junAi and osisdr, — armies*’ and cities,**— 
the latter appellation implying settled abodes, contrasted with the 
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previous migrations to which the tribes had been habituated. In 
many instances they rose into important cities, as in the case of 
Basra, Kufa, and Damascus, and early became the principal centres 
of Arab learning, law, grammar, and theology, as well as of tumult, 
violence, perfidy, and intrigue. The principal seats of these canton- 
ments in Sind appear to have been Mansura, Kuzddr, Kandabel. 
Baiza, Mahfuza, and Multan; and indeed, the military camp near 
the latter town,; — whether the real name be Jandaram *’ or 
“ Jundruz” (Gildemeiater) f ‘‘Jundraw^” {Aahkdlu-l Bilad), “Jun- 
dawar*’ (Abu4 Fidd) or “.Jandur” {Nvlian Geographer), seems to 
derive its first syllable from jand, the singular number of Junud, 
above mentioned.* 

The lot'll troops, which were enlisted in the country, dispersed 
to their own homes as soon as the necessity was satisfied for which 
they were raised ; but there were some which assumed a more 
permanent character, and were employed on foreign service, with 
little chance of return. 

That Sindian troops were levied, and sent to fight the battles of 
the Arabs in distant quarters, we have undoubted proof. I speak 
not here of the numerous Jats of Trak, Syria, and Mesopotamia, 
who — as I hope to be able to show in another place— were, ere long, 
transformed into the Jatano, or Qitano,— the Gypsies of modem 
Europe. These had been too long in their settlements to be called 
** Sindians” by a contemporary historian, like Dionysius Telmarensis, 
to whom the terms ** Jat,” “ Asdwira,” and “ Sababija,” were more 
familiar. This author, in his Syrian Chronicle, distinctly mentions 
“Sindian” cohorts as forming a portion of the motley array of 
Alans, Ehazars. Medes, Persians, Turks, Arabs, etc., which made an 
irruption into the Byzantine territory in 150 a.h. — 767 a.d.* Four 
years afterwards, we find a body of Sindians and K bazars — said to 
bo slaves — attempting to seize upon the imperial treasury in Harrw. 
Most probably, they also composed part of these foreign levies. 

In admitting these provincials into their armies, the Arabs merely 

' Possibly the Jand&wal, or Chandoul, of Khbul-the separate quarter occupied 
by the military colony of the Kazalb^h— may have a similar orig^in.— fSee Note on 
the name Jandrud, page 380, lujvra.l 

» Jos. Sim. Aescraanni, Biblioth, Orknt. Clem$ntino-Vat., Vol. II. p. 103; Ram- 
poldi, Anmli Mutulfnaui, Tom. IV. p. 89 ; Univ» II. 126 ; Oild., 17 
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imitated the policy of the Romans, who did the same from motives 
of expediency— hoping to find employment for turbulent spirits, and 
to neutralize the elements of rebellion, by sending foreign mer- 
cenaries into provinces remote from their native soil.* Thus we find 
Slavones and Berbers, Syrians and Copts, Babylonians and Persians, 
and even Christians and Jews, Magians and Idolaters, in the early 
period of the Khilafat, extending the Arab conquests among distant 
nations; just as, in the days of its decline, the Khalifs had 
Africans, Faighanians, Turks, Alans, etc., acting as their Praetorian 
guards, both in protecting them against their own subjects, and 
deposing their employers at their own will and pleasure the 
difference only consisted in this, that the former constituted auxiliary 
corps, into which, when any foreigner was enlisted, he was adopted 
by some Arab tribe as a member, and being called matild, or client, 
of that tribe, he had the same rights and privileges as if he had been 
bom in it ; whereas, Mu’tasim, when he enrolled his foreign body- 
guard, made the Arabian troops subordinate to his mercenaries, 
whom, in order to elude the law, ho called his own clients — an 
evasive practice which was continued by his successors.* 

When the profession of faith in God and his Prophet was no 
longer the symbol which united these furious zealots ; when litera- 
ture, science, philosophy, poetry, ard other objects of intellectual 
culture, ceased to be regarded as criminal pursuits;* when opulence, 
luxury, and. the arts which refine and embellish social life, had. 
converted roaming and rugged soldiers into indolent and effeminate 
voluptuaries. — the necessity of recruiting their ranks from extraneous 
sources, led to a modification of their military institutions, and to the 
abandonment of those exclusive sentiments, which had once bound 
the Arabs by a common tie of fraternity in rapine and propa- 
gandism Some of these foreign recruits were, no doubt, obtained 
by the hopes of ready participation in the spoils which were the 
invariable concomitant of Arab conquests; but most of them were 

^ In the Roman occupation of Britain, we find eren Indian caTslrj itationed at 
Cirencester.— Wright CtU, and Saxon, p. 252. 

* ** Firmamentum imperii at poitea peitem.'* 

* Biographical Didionarg^ ToL II. pp. 294, ST2. 

« Q. 0. Fluegelii, IHmrU 4$ Arah. SaripU Gf, InicrprcL p. 5 ; Reinaud, Sar^ 
rastfif, i, 74, 243. 
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very unwilling soldiers, raised by an arbitrary conscription, and 
only reoonciled to their fate, after, long experience of their new 
profession, and when their distant homes had been forgotten. That 
the power of levying troops for foreign service was generally felt 
08 a sore grievance by the unfortunate provincials, is evidenced by 
the terms for which the people of TabarisUln held out, when they 
capitulated to their victors; for while they agreed to become tributary 
in the annual sum of five hundred thousand dirhams, they stipulated 
that the Moslims should at no time levy any troops in their country.' 

Commercial activity, also, succeeded to the zeal for war, which 
offered no longe. tlie same inducements of honour and profit that 
had been realized by the early conquerors. A new stimulus was 
thus found for the spirit of adventure which still survived, in the 
perils and excitements of trading speculations, both by land and 
sea, — prosecuted at a distance and duration, which at that time it is 
surprising to contemplate. Sind was not backward in this season of 
enterprise, for she appears to have kept up a regular commercial 
oommunication with the rest of the Muhammadan empire. Caravans 
were often passing and repassing between that country and Khura- 
san, most commonly by the route of Kabul and Bamian. She also 
held communication with ZabuKstan and Sijistdn, by wray of Ghazni 
and Eaud.>h&r. Zdbulishin was, at the period of Mas’udi's visit, a 
large country, known by the name of the -kingdom of Firoz, and 
contained fortresses of great strength. The people were of divers 
languages and races, and different opinions were even then enter- 
tained respecting their origin. In Sijistan, which has greatly dete- 
riorated since that period, the banks of the Hendmand were studded 
with gardens and cultivated fields; its stream was covered with 
boats ; and irrigation was carried on extensively by means of 
windmills.* 

^ Washington Irring's 0 / Mahomty pp. 141 and 26S; from Uammer- 

Purgstall'a Gemaldaaal, It ia worthy of remark, that tho Tapyri, whose name it 
preserved in Tabarist&n, are not included, in the copious catalogue of Herodotus, 
among those joining in the armament of Xerxes. 

* This is nearly the earliest mention we have of them, even in the east. Our 
knowledge of these contrivances in Europe ascends no higher than 1105 of our era. 

In Muhammadan countries we hare allusions to them as early as 645; Prieo, 
if Muh, Hiitory^ Vol. I. p. 140; Du Cange, Olotn.r%um med. ta/. 
Zatiniiaiti, v. 
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With respect to the routes from the North to India, Birunf ob- 
serves : — ** We reach Sind from our country (TurkisUn) hy going 
through the country of Nfmroz, that is to say, Sijist4n, and we 
reach Hind through Kabul. 1 do not moan to say that is the only 
route, for one can arrive there from all directions when the passes 
are open,” (See p. 54.) 

We learn from notices in other authors, that there was commercial 
traffic by sea-board also. Much of the merchandize which was 
carried through Sind to Turkistau and Khurdsan, — ^and thence even so 
far as Constantinople,' by the resumption of a route which had been 
much frequented at an earlier period’ — was the product of China and 
the ports of Ceylon, ’Um4n, and Malabar ; from which latter pro- 
vince was derived, as at the present day, all the timber used in the 
construction of the boats which plied on the river. From Arabia, 
horses were frequently imported into Sind ; and armies and munitions 
of war were sent up the mouths of the Indus, as we have already 
noticed with respect to the expeditions of Muhammad E4sim and 
some of his predecessors.’ The whole coast of Kirmdn and Makrau 
was, doubtless, studded with Arab settlements of the Azdls, who 
were the chief mercantile carriers from Obolla and ’Um&n, and who 
had many brethren settled in Sind ; and so it has remained, indeed, 
from the time of Alexander to the present Im4m of Maskdt, for the 
names of Arabis, Arabics, Arabitm, etc., of Nearchus and the ancient 
geographers, were most probably derived from the opposite penin- 
sula in the west, and are still represented by the Arabu of the 
coast of Makx4n, like as the neighbouring Oritm, or Horitm, seem to 
survive in the modem Hor-mara and Haur.’ 

The toleration which the native Sindians enjoyed in the practice 

1 Rtnittsio, XofieoUa di Tom, I. p. 374, B. ; Bobertion, Indim^ pp. 42, 77, 
106, 121 ; MsePhenon, AwmU of Commiroo^ Yol. I. pp. 141, 194, 370; fieinsud's 
Jut, dot 42 ; liW, II. 306. 

2 Strabo, Otc^^ lib. zi. c. 7, Vol. II. p. 427, ed. Tsaebnits ; Pliny, Abl. Hitt. 

lib. vi. c. 17, 23; Heersn, Atiaiit Vol. I. p. 33; Mod, Trao. Indw, I. 148 ; 

M. Altorthum,, II. 631, 603 ; Hoklu^t, IV. 409. 

* Coomot Indicopl. ap. Ifontfancon, Coil, noo. Potnm^ Tom, II. p. 334; Elmasin, 
Mitt Sort , , Ann. 10} ; Koaegarten, ChrottonuUkU An^, p. 99. 

* Sea Geier, AltaondriM, But Scripiortt, p. 123 ; Mutseil'a NoUt to Q. Curtiot^ 
pp. 873, 874 ; Drojien, GotokichU Altx\ pp. 467-9; Vincent, Koyap# of Moarthuo, 
pp. 181-211; Bama, ihMdM da Aritf, Deo. i?. p. 290; Heeren, Atiatio Notions, 
Vd. I. pp. 279, 297. 
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of their religion, was greater than what was usually conceded in 
other countries ; but it was dictated less by any principle of justice 
or humanity, than the impossibility of suppressing the native religion 
by the small number of Arab invaders.' When time had fully 
shown the necessity of some relaxation in the stem code of Moslim 
conquest, it was directed, that the natives might rebuild their tem- 
ples and perform their worship, and that the three per cent., which 
had been allowed to the priests under the former government, 
should not be withheld by the laity for whom they officiated. 
Dahii's prime minister was also retained in office, in order to pro- 
tect the rights of the people, and to maintain the native institutions ; 
while Brahmans were distributed throughout the provinces to collect 
the taxes which had been fixed. But, where power had, for a short 
time, enabled the Moslims to usurp the mastery, the usual bigotry 
and cruelty were displayed. AtDebal, the temples were demolished, 
and mosques founded ; a general massacre endured for three whole 
days ; prisoners were taken captive ; plunder was amassed ; and an 
apostate was left in charge of the government, exercising co-ordinate 
jurisdiction with an Arab chief. At Nairun, the idols were broken, 
and mosques founded, notwithstanding its voluntary surrender. At 
Alor, though the lives of the inhabitants were spared, a heavy tribute 
was im|X)8ed; and though the temples were treated like “churches 
of the Christians, or synagogues of the Jews,” yet that was no great 
indulgence, if we may judge from the proceedings at Jei^usalem and 
Damascus — ^where the ringing of bells and building of chapels were 
prohibited ; where the free admission of Musulmans was at all times 
compulsoiy ; where the forcible conversion of chiu-ches into mosques 
was insisted on, without the offer of compensation ; and where they 
were sometimes devoted to the meaner uses of cow-houses and 
stables. At Rawar, and ’Askalanda, all the men in arms were put 
to the sword, and the women and children carried away captive. At 
Multdn, all men capable of bearing arms were massacred ; six 
thousand ministers of the temple were ifiade captive, besides all the 
women and children ; and a mosque was erected in the town. 

Among the chief objects of idolatry at' Multan, the Bhavishya 
Purina aAd Hwen-Tsang mention a golden statue of the Sun ; but 
t Reinaud. S^rruztfiit 36. 
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the Axabic writers speak of the principal idol as being composed of 
no other more yaliiable substance than wood, representing that it 
was covered with a red skin, and adorned with two rubies for eyes. 
Muhammad Kasim, ascertaining that large offerings were made to 
this idol, and wishing to add to his resources by those means, left it 
uninjured ; but in order to show his horror of Indian superstition 
he attached a piece of cow's flesh to its neck, by which he was able 
to gratify his avarice and malignity at the same time. Biladuri 
says it was considered to represent the prophet Job, which appears 
an Arab misreading of Aditya, as it is correctly styled by Biruni, for 
without the vowel points, there is no groat difference in the original. 
This idol w'as allowed to maintain its position during tlie whole 
period of the supremacy of the Ehalifs ; but Bfruni informs us, that 
when the Karmatians became masters of Multan, they did not show 
themselves equally tolerant or provident respecting the valuable 
resources of the shrine ; for their leader, Jalam. the son of Shaiban, 
bad the idol broken in pieces, and the attendant priests massacred ; 
and the temple, which was situated on an eminence, was converted 
into the Jami' Masjid, in lieu of the one which existed before. That 
was closed in order to evince their hatred of ihe Ummayide Khalifs, 
under whom it had been constructed; but when Sultan Mahmiid 
took Multan, and subdued the Karmatians, he re-opened the ancient 
mosque, upon which the new one was abandoned, and became ** as 
a plain destined to vulgar uses.” 

The same idol was subsequently set up, and received the offerings 
of the people. How long' it maintained its ancient credit is not 
known for certain ; but at MulUn, the Sun is no longer the object of 
worship, having yielded to the temple of Prahladpurf, now itself in 
ruins, but occupying, doubtless, the same lofty eminence in the 
citadel which formerly consecrated to Aditya. 

On counting up the cost of the Sindian expedition, Hajjsj found 
that he had expended 60,000,000, and had received 120,000,000 
ditfaams.^ As that could only have been the Khalif s usual share of 

> Thif is from the F^uhu4 Bulddn, and is taken as being the most exact state- 
ment That in the Ckaeh-ndma differs considerably, and affords no means of com- 
parison between actual receipt and expenditure. There is no reason to apprehend 
error in the transcription of these numberSi because the Arabic original does not 
express them in ciphers, but words. 
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one-fifth, the total value of the plunder obtained must have been 
600,000,000 dirhams. Now, as ono million of dirhams, at fivepence- 
halfpenny each, is equivalent to about £23,000 of our money, and as 
the relative value of money was ten times greater then than now, we 
may conceive the amount to be largely exaggerated ; since the country 
could not by any possibility have yielded such a booty, even with the 
exercise of the utmost Arab violence and extortion to enforce its 
collection. Even if we take Hajjdj's calculation to represent the 
whole sum, and not merely one-fifth, we should still find it difficult 
to believe, either that Sind and Multan together could at that time 
have yielded two millions and three-quarters sterling, or that one- 
half of that sum could have been expended in their conquest by such 
a frugal and abstemious race as the Arabs, who had no need of a 
modem commissariat, at once extravagant and cumbersome, to follow 
their agile movements.^ 

The consideration of this question naturally introduces the subject 
of the public revenue of Sind. From the statements of Ibn Khur- 
dadba, Ibn Khaldun, and Ibn Haukal, we derive some valuable 
notices of the revenue of the ’Ahbasides, with more especial reference 
to the period of Mamun’s reign. Ibn Khaldun’s table has been 
given by Von Hammer, in his Ldnderverwaliung, and to this additions 
have been made by Dr. Sprenger, from the very rare manuscripts of 
the other authors, both preserved in the Bodleian library. Prom 
these authorities combined, we are able to deduce some useful in- 
ferences respecting the comparative revenue of the different provinces 
of the Khilafat Thus, we find that the province of Sind yielded 
annually a sum of 11,600,000 dirhams, and 150 pounds of aloe- wood, 
Multan being, most probably, included, as it is not mentioned among 
the other provinces. Of the neighbouring provinces, Makran is set 
down at 400,000 dirhams ; Sijistan at 4,600,000 dirhams, 300 
variegated robes, and 20,000 pounds of sweetmeats ;• Kirmin at 

' All the calculationB of Saracen booty in Egypt and Syria arc even more extrava- 
gant, and justify the suspicions of Gibbon ; tfiough he had no right to arraign the 
accuracy of Elmacin's translator, Erpeniua — ** felieittmut iUe ArabiearuM lit^rarum 
mstoura/or,*'— as he is styled by Hottinger. I conceive that we have not yet got the 
proper equivalent of the eajly dityir and dirham* Beinaud, Sarrazim^ 104, 192 \ 
Univ. Titt, Atie^ Y. Arabie^ 317. 

3 Ibn Xhurdkdba says 6,776,000 dirhsM. 
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4.200.000 dirhains, 500 precious garments, 20,000 pounds of dates, 
and 1,000 pounds of caraway seeds Tukharistan at 106,000 
dirhams; Kabul at 1,500,000 dirhams, and 1,000 head of cattle, 
amounting to 700,000 dirhams more ; Pars at 27,000,000 dirhams, 

30.000 bottles of rose-water, and 20,000 bottles of black currants ;* 
Khutlan, in Hyatila, bordering on Balkh, at 1,733,000 dirhams ; 
Bamian at 5,000 dirhams ; and Bust at 90,000 dirhams. 

These amounts are to be considered merely approximate, because 
the revenues, unless where they were assessed at a fixed sum, varied 
every year according to the abundance, or scarcity, of the crop. 

It may, at first, admit of doubt, whether these sums represent 
land-tax merely, or all the taxes in the aggregate. Ibn Ehurdadba 
and ]bri Haukal specially say land-tax.” Ibn Khaldun uses the 
terrii revenue.” lliis is the more remarkable, as it will be ob- 
served from the notes, that his statements contain the lowest sums. 
The two accounts, of course, refer to different epochs, and frequently 
to different limits, which were arbitrary and fluctuating, just as our 
Domesday Book, having been compile by different sets of com- 
missioners, represents a different status in different passages, 
though the names of persons, classes, and tenures may be in every 
othes* respect identical. As an instance, in our Arabic record of these 
variations, we find it stated, under Fdrs, that Amran bin Musa, tho 
Barmekide, added Sind to this province, so tho revenue amounted, 
after defraying all expenses, to 10,000,000 dirhams.” The re- 
mark in itself is not particularly intelligible, but its very obscurity 
makes it serve the better as an illustration. It is probable that, in 
so laige an empire, the limits of the provinces were frequently 
subject to alteration, to suit the views and interest of favoured 
governors ; and that they were also, without any such personal bias, 
sometimes fixed on an ethnical, sometimes on a geographical, basis. 
Another cause of variation has been suggested — namely, that tho 
greatest part of what had been delivered in kind in the time of 
Marw4n, to which Ibn Khaldun refers, was paid in money in the 

^ Ibn Xbnrdadba iay« 5,000,000 dirhams, and andar the EhusrOs 60,000,000— the 
limits of the province bcinf^, of contse, different. The amounts entered in the 
text rest on the authority of Ibn KbaldOn. 

* Ibn Khurd&dba says 30,000 dirhams, but 1 suspect error 
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tinio of Ibn Khordddba. This is probable, and is the natural course 
of fiscal transition all over the world. 

But> after giving due weight to all these considerations, the sums 
set down against some of the provinces are so large — whether wo 
take the higher or lower amount, or the earlier or later date — ^that 
we must conceive them to embrace the entire collections of every 
kind, and must be allowed the liberty of construing Ichardj in its 
enlarged sense of tribute,’ rather than its limited one of * land-tax, 
— just, indeed, as it is so considered at the present day in Turkey.* 
The assessment upon Sind and Multan, — being 11,500,000 dirhams, 
or about £270,000, — ^must be considered moderate, if it ia intended 
to oomprise the land-tax, the poll-tax, the customs duties, and all 
miscellaneous items into the bsugain ; but it is not an improbable 
amount, when we contemplate the liberal alienations and reserv es, 
which have been alluded to at the commencement of this Note, as 
well as the change in the value of money. Under the Talpurs, 
notwithstanding that many large and produet ire tracts were 
afforested by them, Sind is said to have occasionally yielded 
£400,000 ; and under the Ealhoras, tradition represents the revenue 
at the exaggerated amount of £800,000. At present, with security 
on all its borders, and tranquillity within them, it does not pay to 
the British Government more than £300,000, and the expenses have 
been hitherto more than double that sum. This deficiency, how- 
ever, cannot last long, for its cultivation and commerce are rapidly 
on the increase; 

The Arab governors may be considered in the light of farmers- 
general, for they usually bound themselves to pay to the Khalif the 
sums at which the various provinces, — after allowance made for 
ordinary expenses,— were set down in the public register. Where 
the disbursements . were left to their discretion, and where the 
revenues 'were not fixed, but dependant upon the seasons, we may 
presume that, on the plea of frontier wars, local services, and internal 
tumults, very little was ever remitted to the capital from the remote 
provinces of the empire ; for the governors themselves were the 
judges of these necessities — ^the declaration of peace or war being 
left to their wbitraiy determination and pleasure. 

1 Dm (kmssMIiM JUkk$ SUaUvmfmmmg. Cantemir, UUt. of th$ Othman 
EmfiirOt p. 366. 
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The ordinary revenue, which they were entitled to collect from 
the provinces committed to them, was derived from the land-tax, and 
from the capitation-tax upon those who had not embraced the 
Muhammadan religion ; but there were many miscellaneous cesses 
besides, which, in the aggregate, yielded large returns, and con- 
tributed to swell their profits. 

The land-tax was usually rated at two-fifths of the produce of 
wheat and barley, if the fields were watered by public canals ; three- 
tenths, if irrigated by wheels or other artificial means ; and one- 
fourth, if altogether unirrigated. If arable land were left uncul- 
tivated, it seems to havo paid one dirham per jarlb, and one-tenlh of 
the probable produce, but the statement is not clear upon this point. 
Of dates, grapes, and garden produce, one-third was taken, either in 
kind or money ; and one-fifth (khuma) of the yield of wines, fi s hing , 
pearls, and generally of any product not derived from cultivation, 
was to be delivered in kind, or paid in value, even before the ex- 
penses had been defrayed. One-fifth of the value of slaves and 
booty was reserved for the Ehalif. The customs and transit dues, 
for which unbelievers had to pay a double rate, and the taxes on 
trades and manufactures, and handicrafts, were also important 
sources of public revenue. ‘ 

These taxes were according to the original institutes of ’Umar, 
when he assessed the Sawad, or cultivated lands of Tr&k; but, in 
course of time, they were everywhtA*e greatly enhanced, even to 
one-half of the produce of the land, or rather according to the ability 
of the people to pay. In short, the rates above-mentioned were 
merely a nominal value put upon the land : for the collection of the 
revenues was, in many instances, left to rapacious fanners, who 
covered their contracts and benefitted themselves besides, at the 
expense of the cultivators. The same course of proceeding was 
observed by the agents of the Talpurs to the latest period of their 

^ Se’d JBioff. Diet., L.U.K, t. A1 where the revenue table is given at 

length. It is also in the Fundgruben dee Oriente^ VoL YI. p. 362, et eeq, \ 
and in Haromer-Purgstall's, die Liinderverwaliung unter dem Chali/ate, Z9 ; and in 
the Fiennp Cyelopeediet, v. ** Caliph.** The Aeuitie Jmumed^ Vol ^XX. p. 62, 
contains the most comprehensive of all these tables, with very nsefiil remarks 
appended, to whir h the foregoing paragraphs are indebted. Sm olio DTJ^ifure 
JHtt. Jeit T. ; Arabie, 408, 404. 
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ruiti in Sind, and was one of the chief oansea which contributed to 
the impoYeriahment of the country.* 

Moreover, the absence of en accurate measurement must have 
rendered all sitcb assessments nugatory and fictitioua; for it was only 
in the Sawad, above referred to, which was the^mall tract lying imme- 
diately around the future capital of the Khalifs, that there was any- 
thing like a detailed survey ; and of that the merits were more due 
to their predecessors than themselves. Gibbon says, ** the adminis- 
tration of Persia was regulated by an actual survey of the people, 
the cattle, and the fruits of the earth ; and this monument, which 
attests the vigour of the caliphs, might have instructed the philoso- 
phers of every age.” In this, he is by no means borne out by the 
passage which be quotes as his authority from the Chorographia of 
Theophanes ; and, moreover, an extended sense has been given to 
** Persia,” which really applies only to a remote comer of that large 
empire.’ 

Besides this ordinary land-tax, we read, in the Chach^ndma, of 
other burdens laid upon Sindian cultivators, which seem to have 
been independent of the former : such as the hdj^ and the 'luherl.^ 
Other extraordinary conditions were occasionally imposed on some 

* The little confidence to be pieced in the apparent moderation of recorded rates, 
may be eiemplified by modem practice in Sind, where we are told that it was not 
uncommon for the goTemment to collect yaat quantities of grain for the supply of 
troops, when any military eipedition was on foot . in which case, the rulers made no 
scruple of seizing a half of the produce of the whole country, learing the farmer to 
settle with the cultivator the best way he could.*' — Capt. McMurdo, Journal JH, Am. 
Soc., Vol. I. p. 240. 

* Dfclino and Fall, chap. li. note 32. On the Sawhd of 'Irfik and Baghdad, see 
Abfi-1 Fidh, Qeogr,^ pp, 62, 307 ; Mar&*idu^l liiild\ ed. Juyuholl, Vol. II., p. 63. 

* LitcroUy, “tithe- lands,** like the Decumates Agri of the Romans; see Taeitas, 
Qmnania, cap. 29. Respecting the law of ^uihari, see Hamilton's Hedaya \ Haring- 
ton’s Analytis^ Vol. I. ; Galloway’s Law and ContUt. of India ; N. B. E. Baillie's 
Land-tax of India according to Muh. Law. 

Legally, no land was subject both to khardj and u$hari ; but it may be questioned 
whether the Sindian 'uohari^ though it was confessedly considered as an indulgence, 
is to be construed in its strict legal application. The parties from whom it was Uken 
were the people of NairOn and the Channas west of the Indus, of whom we sdll 
find a remnant not far from Maoebhar lake, and from whom the Kalhoras are in 
reality descended, notwithstanding their various attempts to disguise the humiliating 
fact. Mr. Renouard conceives that the Kalhoras are Kurds, because the Jahdn-nutnd 
mentions that name anr ong the Kurdish clans. There may possibly have been some 
eonrection between them end the converted Channas, for we know that Kurds are to 
he found as far eastward as Gandkva 
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of the tribes. We have seen above, under Mu'tasim, that the Jats 
dwelling beyond the river Aral were compelled to bring* a dog on 
each occasion of paying their respects, besides being branded upon 
the hand. The Bhatia, Lohana, Sihta, Jandar, M4ch(, and Ooreja 
tribes had also peculiar duties devolving upon them. 

, Sumptuary laws, moreover, were established, and enforce^! with 
great stringency. Certain tribes were prohibited from wearing fine 
linen, from riding on horses, and from covering their heads and 
feet. If they committed theft, their women and children were 
burnt to death. Others had to protect caravans, and to furnish 
guides to Muhammadans.^ 

The natives were also enjoined, in conformity with an old law of 
’Umar’s, to feed every Muhammadan traveller for three days and 
nights. It must be confessed, however, that many of these laws 
were already established under the Brahman rulers ; unless, as 
seems not improbable, the Muhammadan aspect about these ancient 
institutions derives its hue from the prejudices of the historian who 
records them. 

But whatever were the peculiar features of some of the local 
imposts, all the unconverted tribes were, without exception, liable 
to the<:apitation-tax (jtzya), which, as it was a religious as well as 
a political duty to collect, was always exacted with rigour and 
punctuality, and frequently with insult’ 

The levy cf this impost in Sind from those who had not embraced 
Mam, was considered so important Pt the very earliest period, that 
we find Hajjaj sending another person into the prr.vince to collect 
it, even during Muhammad E&im’s government ''Abu Ehufas 
Eutaiba bin Muslim came on the part of Hajjaj, and returned to 
EhuriUrin, after leaving his agents to collect the poll-tax from the 
infidels ; and, after a time, Tamim bin Zaid came from Hajj&j on the 
same errand.’’* 

' So Ab (2 'Ubaida, on the conquest of Emesa, imposed upon such u chose to 
remain in infidelity a ransom of five gold-pieces a bead, besides an annual tribute ; 
and caused their names to be registered in a book, giving them back their wives and 
children, on condition that they should act as guidm and interpreters to the Moslinis 
in case of need.— W. Irving, Sueamn of pp. 60, 261; see Eemble*s 

$ 09 om§ in EngUmd^ I. 294. 

< Price, RUroop. o/Muhmnm. voL i. pp. 109, 

’ Tnkfoiu-l Xwdm^ MS. pp. 18. 
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According to the original ordinanceof *Umar, those persons who were 
of any persuasion non-Muhammadan, were called ZimmlB, or those 
under protection, and were assessed with a toleration, or poll-tax, at 
the following rates. A person in easy circumstances had to pay 48 
dirhams a year, one of moderate means 24 dirhams, and cue in an 
inferior station, or who derived his subsistence from manual labour, 
12 dirhams. Women, children, and persons unable to work paid 
nothing. But a century had not elapsed, when ’Umar the Second, 
considering these rates too moderate, calculated what a man could 
gain during the year, and what he could subsist on, and claimed 
all the rest, amounting to four or five dinars, about two pounds, 
a year. 

As the tax ceased upon any one’s becoming a Moslim — when he 
was enfranchised from his dependence, and was invested with the 
privileges of a citizen and companion — its severe enforcement was 
often found more efficacious than argument or persuasion, in in- 
ducing the victims to offer themselves as coitverts to the faith. For 
the professing Muhammadan had but to puy the tithe for alms, and 
the import and export duties of one in forty, or two and a-half per 
cent.,^ and he was free from all other imposts; but, when the 
original principles of the government began to be departed from, 
when the once vigorous administration became feeUe and degenerate, 
and the Khalifs appropriated to themselves a large proportion of the 
revenues which the Kuran had assigned to God, the Prophet, and 
his relations, then the Muhammadans themselves also became sub- 
ject, as well as the protected people, to new tallages and cesses ; 
insomuch that the severity of the pressure occasioned general dis- 
content, and often resulted in revolution and bloodshed. 

Hence we find Ibn Khaldun, the most philosophic of all the 
Arabian writers upon history and social economy, thus speaking of 
the effect of these exactions upon the government which introduced 
them : — ** With the progress of luxury the wants of government and 
its servants increased, and their zeal diminished ; so that it became 
requisite to employ more people, and to give them higher pay. 
Consequently, the taxes were gradually increased, till the pro- 

' In Mttbammtdan Spain this duty was as high as twelve and a-half per rent, on 
email commodities.— -See Reinaud's Harrazifu, 260 . 
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prieioit and working classes were unable to pay them, which led 
to oontinnal changes in Ihe government.’* 

This increased employment of officials had no reference to those 
maintained for the distribution of justice to the people. In a 
country like Sind, where the mass of the nation professed their 
. ancient religion, there were no tribunals for the purpose of adjudi- 
cating suits between members of that despised and depressed race. 
The power of life and dealh was exercised by every chief who could 
maintain the slightest show of independence, as well as by the 
Amirs ; but, under the latter, legal formalities were more rigorously, 
if not justly observed. The Kazi, who was appointed to the 
judgment-seat by their orders, professed, in controversies between 
Muhammadans, to decide according to the precepts of the Kurin; 
while even between Hindus and Muhammadans the same unerring, 
guide was appealed to, under which, of course, the former obtained 
a very small modicum of justice. Public and political offences, 
whether by one party or the other, were tried by the same standard ; 
but in all suits for debts, contracts, adultery, inheritance, the rights 
of property, and the like, the Hindus — being left without any form 
of law or any established judicatory to appeal to— had to accommo- 
date their own differences, and, therefore, maintained their pun- 
ehdyaU, or arbitration committees, in full efficiency. It was for- 
tunate, under these circumstances, that the public opinion of the 
oaste, as expressed in these domestic and self-constituted /ora, 
operated more strongly upon their minds, sentiments, and actions, 
thAn rewards and punishments derived from higher and holier 
sanctions. 

To the Hindus, indeed, the public tribunals were only the means 
of extortion and forcible conversion, as they have proved themselves 
to be to the very latest period of Muhammadan dominion in Sind, 
under which, there were judicial penalties for riding m horseback, 
especially with a saddle ; under which, the wearing of beards, and 
the adoption of Muhammadan costume were compulsory ; and under 
which, religious processions, and even music, were altogatkr pro- 
hibited.' Hence there was, and could be, no sympathy between the 

> Dr. Buma^ Fint to th$ Om-t Sini$^ pp. 72-75; Captain McMurdo, /Mima/ 
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conquerors and the oonquerod, arising from confidence in the parity 
of justice, — ^for the primary obligations, inseparably connected with 
the institutions of political society, were utterly ignored by the 
Arab rulers of Sind, and no regard was had to that, which 
Milton calls — 

The lolid rule of ciril gorernment; 

• • • • 

la which it pUineit taught^ and earliest learnt 
What makes a nation happy and keeps it so, 

What ruins Inngdoms, and lays cities flat. 

It is expedient that these matters should be often brought back 
to remembrance and pondered on; for the inhabitants of modem 
India, as well as our clamorous demagogues at home, are very apt to 
forget the very depth of degradation from which the great mass of 
the people have been raised, under the protection of British 
supremacy. 

In reflecting on the causes which accelerated the downfall of the 
Ehalif 's dominion in Sind, one of the most obvious and powerful 
accessories which offers itself to our view, as conspiring towards 
that end, is the diversity of interests and feelings among the several 
tribes which achieved and confirmed the conquest. No long time 
elapsed, after the first glow of enthusiasm had died away, and given 
place to more sober sentiments, when the Arabs showed themselves 
as utterly incapable, as the shifting sands of their own desert, of 
coalescing into a system of concord and subordination. The passions 
which agitated these hordes in their ancient abodes, the hereditary 
feuds and blood-revenges, which had even formed the dates of eras 
amoung their Bedouin ancestors, and which could be revived in all 
their bitterness by the recital of a ballad, a lampoon, or a proverb, 
were not allayed, but fostered, by transplantation from their original 
soil.^ And so it was in Spain; crowds of adventurers poured in 
who preferred a distant fortune to poverty at home. Emigrants 
from Damascus occupied Granada and Cordova ; Seville and Malaga 
were planted by settlers from Emesa and Palestine ; the natives of 

X. As, Soc., VoL I. pp. 249-252 ; Lieut Burton, ^iWA, p. 358, and XJnhapp^ VsUstf, 
Yol I. pp. 225-229 ; Gapt. Postans' Psrsonal Obssrvatums <m Sindh, pp. 159, 258; 
Sir A. Bumee, Cabool, p. 15. 

* Pocock, Speeimen Histor, Arab. pp. 43, 178; Sale, JTaraii, Yol. I. p. 233; 
Foater, Uahom. Unvsilsd, Vol. I. p. 6. 
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Yemen and Persia were scattered about Toledo; aud the Tertile 
valleys of the South were partitioned among 10,000 horsemen from 
Syria and Trdk. These, as in Sind, all became so many rival 
factions eager in the pursuit of power, mutually rancorous and 
hostile, and cherishing, in the pride and petulance of their hearts, 
the most invidious distinctions of races and precedence.^ 

Even os early as the deposition and recall of Muhammad Eisim, 
we find him alluding to the clannish feud between the Sakifis and 
Sakasaks. ** Had he chosen to appeal to the sword,” he exclaims, 

no cavaliers of the tribes of Sakdsak or ’Akk could have wrested 
from him the countiy ho had conquered, or laid violent hands upon 
his person.” These were both Yamanian tribes ; the first was de- 
scended from Saksak bin Ashrab, and the second was an offshoot of 
the great tribe of Azd, which, under Muhallab, was the first to carry 
the Arab arms into India, and which rendered itself so conspicuous 
in the conquest of Khur^n.’ . The Sakifi tribe, to which Muhammad 
Edsim belonged, was originally from Taif, about fifty miles south- 
east of Mecca. It continues a powerful people to this day, pos- 
sessing the some fertile region on the eastern declivity of the Hijjdz 
chain of mountains. In the wars of the Wahabis, they defended 
their ancient stronghold of Taif with a spirit worthy of theii 
ancestors. 

We have seen' above, under the EhQafat of Mu’tasim, that the 
rancour, which prevailed between the Yam&nian and Niz&rian 
tribes, again broke out into open hostility in Sind. It was not. 
however, in Sind only, but wherever the Muhammadan standard 
was displayed, that these two great divisions were arrayed against 
each other ; and as this feeling operated as one of the main causes 
of the success of the ’AbbAsides against the Ummayides, its original 
malignity could not fail to be aggravated in every Moslim country, 
as long as the remembrance of that change of dynasty survived. 

What imparted additional acerbity to tiicse lends in Sind, was 

' Crichton, Arabia and it§ p. 339; Dunham, Jffistory of Spain^ Vol. IV. 

p. 2 ; Procter, Bneyelopadia Meirop,^ Vol. XI. p. 294. All of whom arc indebted, 
more or leu, originally to Gibbon, Ihelino and Fallf chap. li. adfinem\ and he, with 
hie usual honesty of acknowledgment, to Caairi, Biblioth Arab^Hitpan,^ Tom. 21. 
pp. 32, 252. 

^ The Imam of Muacat ia an Axdi. — Eno. M$tr, t. Oman. 
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tte persecutioii of the adlierents of *Ali, wliich, though with some in- 
termissions, especially about Mamun’s time, was maintained with 
considerably rigour during the period of Arab occupation. We 
have in the preceding note seen some instances of these religious 
quarrels, and they must have been of frequent occurrence in Sind ; 
for its position on the remote eastern frontier of the Empire, and the 
difficulty of access to it over mountains and barren sands, must have 
offered a promising asylum to political refugees, of which we have 
ample evidence that they readily availed themselves. Hence hetero- 
doxy, during the period of the Khilafat, flourished with unusual 
vigour in Sind and Makran ; and hence such schismatics as Khdrijfs, 
Zindiks, Rhwajas, Shariites, and the like, as well as Mulahida, or 
atheists of various denominations, throve, and propagated;* more 
especially the Karmatians, who, after being first introduced througli 
this kingdom, maintained Uieir hold in Western and Northern Jndiiv 
long after they were suppressed in other provinces of the Empire. 

The ’Alite refugees have preserved many traces of their resort ^ ' 
Sind, to which we may refer the unusual proportion of Sai;;i^! 
families to this day resident in that country, the names of su< h 
places as Lakk-’alavi and Mut-’alavC,* founded and still inhabitc<l ’ y 
*Alites, and the many Saiyids of even Eastern India, who trace th<'ii 
first settlements to Thatta, Bhakkar, and other places in the vfdlt-y 
of the Indus. 

These vague reminiscences, indeed, may be considered to torn- 
prise one of the most enduring monuments of Arab dominion in 
Sind They were almost the only legacy the Arabs left I be- 
hind them; affording a peculiar contrast in this respect to tlu*. 
Homans, after they had held Britain for the same period of (hi ( »^ 
centuries. Notwithstanding that their possession was partial and 
unstable, our native soil teems with their buildings, camps, roads, 
coins, and utensils, in a manner to show how completidy tb(‘y 
the master-spirits of that remote province.* But with regard to the 
Arab dominion in Sind, it is impossible for the traveller to wander 

» See Wefl, II. 15 ; Burton, 249. 

* The latter is now bettrr kiioirn as Mat&riT The two great famili«‘s of lalikydi ; 
and Mattri Saiyids constitute the Majuwars, or attendants at the shrine of the cch 
brated saint, La* I Shkh-baz of Sibwhn. 

* See William of Malmesbury, Gent, Beg, Lib. 1. cap. i. 
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through that land, without being strucli: with the absence of all 
record of their occupation. In language, architecture, arts, tra- 
ditions, customs, and manners, they have left but little impress upon 
the country or the people. We trace them, like the savage Sikhs, 
only in the ruins of their predecessors ; and while Mahfuza, Baiz4, 
and Mansura have so utterly vanished, that etiam pericre ruinaB,’^ 
the older sites of Bhambur.. Alor, Multan, and Sihwan still survive 
to proclaim the barbarism and cruelty of their destroyers. It has, 
indeed, been observed, as a circumstance worthy of remark, that no 
people over constructed so many edifices as the Arabs, who extracted 
fewer materials from the quarry : the buildings of their first settlers 
being everywhere raised from the wrecks of cities, castles, and 
fortresses which they had themselves destroyed.* 

With respect to the descendants of the early Arab conqueron, we 
find it stated, by two local historians, that when *Abdu-r Bazzft, 
Waz(r of Sultan Mahmiid, and the first Ghaznivido governor of 
Sind, was in the year 416 h. (1024 a.©.) directed to proceed to that 
country from Multdn,* and that when, after having captured Bhakkar, 
and established his power upon a firm basis, he proceeded in 417 to 
Siwistan and Thatta, ho found in those places, among the descendants 
of old Arab seHlers, “only a very few, who had remained bound, as 
it were, to the country by family ties and encumbrances ; and who, 
being men of learning and ability, were at that time holding posts 
of honour, and in the enjoyment of certain religious endowments.*’* 

Eighteen Sindian families, or tribes, arc said to have sprung from 
these ancestors : — the Sakifi,* Tamim, Mughairide, ’Abbasf, Sadikf, 
Faruki, ’Usmini, Fahimwar,* Manki,® Chabria, Bin-i Asad, Utba, 

* Crichton's Arabia and iU PaojpUf p. 426. 

* The period of his departure from M ult&n is not clearly stated by either authority. 
One aeems to say 414, the other 416. - Now, as Mahmiid’ was, during Bamasim 416, 
in Mnlthn, oh his way to Somnht, that appem to be a more probable year than 
either of the other two. 

* Tkhjatu 4 Kirdm, MS. p. 21. Mir Ma'sdm styi that the Wazfr turned the Araba 
out of these places; but that “aome who bad fiuniliea, and were rcs|ioctabla and 
learned men, had high aituationa conferred upon them aodoiduig to law,"— i.#., they 
were appointed to judicial oftcea.*^FifffkA-t AM, MS. p. 38. 

« The original Khzis of Akr and Bhakkar. From this family was dfsceaded the 
author of the Chaah-ndma, 

* The deseendauti of Hhria. * A hraaeh of tbo Tamim. 
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Bin-i Abi Sufydn,’ Bajaride,* and the Bin-i Jarfma AnsdH, who were 
the progenitors of the tribe of Sapya, the lords of Siwistan. To 
these are to be added the Jats and Buluchfs, descendants of Haruii 
Makr&nf. It will be observed that, although the families are said 
to be eighteen, the enumeration extends to only seventeen, unless the 
Sapya and the descendants of Jarfma Ansarf are reckoned as two. 

The same authority mentions, that some of the tribes now in Sind, 
and who appear from their names and occupations to have been 
originally Hindu, are in reality descendants of the Arabs. Thus, 
the Th(m were originally Tamim ; the Morya are pronounced to be 
descendants from Mughaira ; and the Sumra are likewise held to be 
the offspring of adventurers from Samarra, who accompanied the 
Tamim in great numbers. All these affiliations are gratuitous 
guesses, and about as probable as the one mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, of the descent of the Jats and Buluchis from Ilarun 
Makrani. But that some of the inferior tribes are descendants of 
the Arabs is by no means opposed to reason or probability, and this 
more especially among those now classed as Buluchis. Ihe Rind, 
for instance, when they assert that thc)^ came originally from Aleppo 
and Damascus, may have tnith on their side ; but we should be 
cautious in admitting nominal resemblances or ambitious giiicalo- 
,gie8 ; especially where, as in the case of the Sumras, Sam mas 
Daudputras, and Kalhoras, there has been a political purpose to 
serve, and sycophants rcJidy at all times to pander to a despot’s 
aspirations. 

The Sumra Dynasty. 

The assignment of this dynasty to its veritable lineage and proper 
period among the rulers of Sind, is one of the most difficult problems 
with which we have to deal in the history of Muhammadan India ; 
and the obscurities and inconsistencies of the native accounts have 
by no means been cleared by the European comments wliich have 
been made upon them. 

Our first informant is M(r Ma’sum, whose account has been given 

' Of this tribe are many of the darvctMhM of Rail, on the right bank of the Indiut, 
opposite to Haidarhbad. Among these celebrated saints are to be included the 
ancestors of Shaikh Abd-1 Fazl, as shown in his work, styled the KacMkiU. 

* Occupants of J kngkr, about ten miles west from Sihwkn. 
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at length in the Extracts from his history. He tells us (supra, p. 
215,) that in the time of *Abdu-r Eashid, Sultan Mas’ud, 443 a.h., 
1051 A.D,, the men of the Sumra tribe revolted from the rule of 
Ghazni, and placed on the throne of Sind a man of the name of 
Sumra. Ho closes his unsatisfactory account by saying: — *'lf any 
of my friends know more on this subject, let them publish it ; I have 
said all I can upon the matter.” 

Abu-l Fazl gives us no. information in the Ayin-i AkhaH (Vol. II. 
p. 120), beyond the announcement that there were thirty -six Sumra 
princes, who reigned 500 years. 

‘ Firishta seems afraid of venturing on tliis difficult and doubtful 
ground. He merely obsirves (Vol. IV. p. 411,) that, on the death 
of Muhammad Edsim, a tribe, tracing their origin from the Ans&ris, 
established their government in Sind; after which, the Sumra 
Zamindars reined for 600 years ; ' but he adds, “ neither the names 
nor the history of these princes are at present extant, since I have 
failed in my endeavour to procure them. In the course of years 
(altliough we have no account of the precise period) the dynasty was 
subverted by that of the Sainuias,* whose chief assumed the title of 
Jdm. During the reigns of these dynasties, the Muhammadan kings 
of Ghazni, Ghor, and Dehlf invaded Sind, and seizing many of the 
towns, appointed Muhammadan govemors over them.” 

The Tdrikh-i Tahiri (MS. p. 25,) says their dominion lasted for 
otjly 143 years, from 700 to 843 h., that they were Hindus, that 
Alor was within their dominions, and that their capital was Mu- 
hammad-Tur, in tlie Pargana of Dirak, DiidA is made contem- 
ponary of ’Alau-cl Din, and the popular stories relating to Dalu Bdi 
and ’Umar Sumra are given at length. 

The Beg-Ldr-ndma (MS. p. 8) merely observes that, after the Mu* 
hammadan conquest, men of the Tamini tribe governed Sind, and 
after some time, the Sumras succeeded them, occui)ying the seat 
of government for 605 years ; their capital-fcemg Muhatampur. 

> The Kamu^l Mahfltz^ on the authority of the TdrtH-i Bahddur-thdhi says the 
Samros lasted for 500 years after the auldd Tamim AnsM, 

^ [The words of this sentence os giren by Gen. Briggs, arc “ tlic dynasty of 
Soomura subverted the country of another chief called Soomunu, whose chief/* etc. 
Sir II. Elliot's emendation is obtiously necessary.] 
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Muhaminad \ usiif says in his Mun(ci1chahu-t Tatodrikh that when 
Sultan ’Al)(lu-r RashiM, son of Sultan Malnir.ul, inherited the king- 
dom of Ghazni, the people of Sind, finding him an indolent and 
weak-iniudod mon.ireli, began to ho refractory and contumacious, and 
in A.n. 445 (l()5.‘l aji.), the men of tho tribe of Sumra, having assem- 
bled around Tliarri, S(‘atod a man named Sumra on tho cusliion of 
government. Tie ruled independently for a length of time, and left 
as successor a sun, Ilhungar, bom to him by a daughter of a Zamm- 
dar named Sad. Lhungar, after ruling 15 years, dejiarted to the 
world of eternity in A.n. 4C1, and left a son named Dudd, who after 
a rule of 24 years, died A.n. 485 then Sanghar reigned for 16 
years ; Hafif, 53 years ; ’Umar, 40 years ; Duda II. 14 years; Pahtu, 
33 years ; Gonlira, 16 years ; Muhammad Tiir, 15 years ; Gcnhra IT. 
several years; Dudd III. 14 years; Tai, 24 years; Chanesar, 18 
years; Bhungar II. 15 years; llafif II. 18 years; Dudd IV. 25 
years; ’Umar Sumra, 35 years; Bhungar III. 10 years. Then the 
government fell to Ilamir, who was deposed by tho tribe of Samma, 
on account of his tyranny.* 

The latest native authority is the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm (MS. pp. 21, 26, 
126), which, in one passage, says that the Sumra tribe sprang from 
the Arabs of Samira, who arrived in Sind in the second century of 
the Hijra, accompanying the Tam(m family, who became governors 
of Sind under the ’Ahbasides; that the whole terra of their sway 
may be reckoned at 550 years, as they were mere nominal tribu- 
taries during the last two centuries of the ’Abbdside government, 
and enjoyed full independence when the greater part of Sind was 
held by tho officers of tho Ghaznivido and Ghori kings. 

In another passage we are informed that they were invited to 
Sind by Chliota Ararani, who being grieved at tho injustice of his 
brother, tho famous Dalii Rif, repaired to Bagliddd, and obtained 
from tho Khalif one hundred Arabs of Samira, whom he brought to 
Sind, together wdth Saiyid ’Alf Musavf, who married Dalu Raf’s 
daughter, and left descendants, now inhabiting the town of I^Iut alavi. 

When Ghazf Malik, in the year 720 n. (1320 A.n.), marched towards 

* [See the passage from Malefs translation of Mir Ma’siSm, .supra, p. 216.] 

» [This passage is quoted in the Tuh/atu-l Kirdm^ and another translation of it 
will be found at page 344.] 
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Dehlf with an army collected from Multim and Sind, overthrew 
Ehusru Kh^, and assumed the title of Ghf&u-d din Tughlik Shih, 
the tribe of Sumra took advantage of his being occupied with the 
affairs of those distant parts, and collecting together from the neigh- 
bourhood of Tharrf, chose a person named Sumra as their ruler. He 
established perfect tranquillity throughout the country, and married 
a daughter of a Zamindar, named Sid, who made pretensions to 
independence. His wife bore him a son named Bhungar by whom 
he was succeeded. His son Duda succeeded him, and acquired 
possession of the country as far as Nasrpur. He left an infant son, 
named Singhir. Tirf, daughter of Dudi, assumed the reins of 
government till Singhir became of age. He. when installed in power, 
marched towards Eachh, and extended his territory as far as Ning- 
nai. As he died childless, his wife Himu appointed her own 
brothers to the governorship of the cities of Tur and Thani. A 
short time after this, another Duda, a Sumra, governor of the Fort 
of Dhak, assembled his kinsmen from the neighbourhood, and 
destroyed Hfmu’s brothers. While this was going on, Pahth, a 
son of DucUi, raised an insurrection, and held authority for a short 
time ; after which, a man named Ehaiii obtained the principality. 
Than Armil undertook the burden of government, but as he proved 
to be a tyrant, the tribe of Samma rose agaixist him, and slew him 
in A.H. 752 (1361 a.i>.). So far the confusion, worse confounded” 
of the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm} 

The attempts of European authors to explain these discrepancies 
are not successfuL 

Pottinger informs us that ''Hakims were regularly sent from 
court (Ghazni) to this province, until the reign of Musaood, the 
son of Muhmood, when a great tribe, called Soomruh, appeared in 
arms and expelled all the partizans of the king ; but their chief, 
whose name was Sunghar, immediately making an apology for this 
outrage, and offering to pay tribute to the amount of the revenues 
before collected, he was pardoned, and appointed governor, in the 
the stead of the person he had deposed. The tribute was paid with 
great regularity for one hundred and fifty years after this arrange- 
ment, when the Empire of Ghuznee was overturned by the Ghoorian 

' Supra^ p. 343. 
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dynasty ; on which tho Soomruhs, in whose tribe the governtncnt of 
Sinde had gradually been allowed to become hereditary, declared them- 
selves in a state of independence, and although they were repeatedly 
worsted in tho wars that followed this declaration, yet they managed 
to preserve their liberty till the final extinction of tho race, or at 
least the princes of it, in the person of Duhooda, who died without 
children, in the year of the Hijree, 694, about 335 years from the 
time his ancestors had first made themselves so conspicuous. 

On the demise of Duhooda, numerous candidates for the vacant 
government started up, and it was a continual struggle for nearly a 
century who should succeed to it. Among the last of them, two 
brothers, called KheeramuU and Unikmull successively held it for a 
time, but at length the tyranny of the latter became insupportable, 
and the head of the tribe of Sumuh went to his palace, accompanied 
by the ministers of the country, atnd put him to death. Tlie populace 
with one accord elected this chief, who had relieved them from so 
dreadful a scourge, their king, and he was accordingly placed on 
their throne, with the title of Jam, or leader, which he was said to 
have adopted from his family being descended from the celebrated 
Jamshed, king of Persia.’* * 

Dr. Bird, relying on some Persian authorities, including the 
Tdrikh-i Sind, tells us that the Suinras, who became first known in 
the Indian history in the reign of Mahmud of Ghazni, were 
originally Muhammadans descended frem Aboulahil, an uncle of the 
Prophet, and that one of tho tribe who, in tho beginning of the 
eleventh century of our era, obtained power in Sind, married into 
the family of Samma, and had a son named Bh ionagar. The chief 
who had been thus placed at tho head of the tribe was named 
Ilallah, the son of Chotah, a descendant of Omar Sumra, first of the 
family mentioned in their history. Contemporary with Chotah was 
Deva Rdi, sometimes called Dilu Rai, the ruler of Alorc. “Ihe son 
bom to Hallah had for his descendants Dodar, Singhar, Hauif, and 
others, who appear to have originally possessed tho Daugah per- 
gnnnah in the Registan, or sandy desert, from whence they extended 
themselves into the pergunnahs of Thurr, Sammawati, Rupah, and 


‘ Travels in Btloochiatun^ pp. 391. 
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Nosirpur.” Dr. Bird adds, that nothing satisfactory regarding them 
is to be found in any Indian author, except the statement of their 
descent from the family of the Prophet, in which, therefore, he seems 
to concur. “ They derive their name,*’ he continues, “ from the city 
of Saumrah, on the Tigris; and appear to have sprung from the 
followers of Tamim Ansari, mixed with the Arab tribes of Tamim 
and Kureish.” ® • • *<In Masudi’s time, many chiefs of the 
Arabs descended from Hamzah, the uncle of the prophet, and Ali, 
his cousin, were then subject (to the chief of Mansura.). To these 
ancestors we may trace the Saiyids of Sinde, and the family of 
the Sumrahs.”* 

The difficulty of solving this question is shown by so confused a 
statement written by a well-informed author. 

Elphinstono observes that, “ Kisim’s concpiests were made over to 
his successor Temfm, in the hands of whose family they remained 
for thirty-six years, till the downfall of the Ummayides, when, by 
somo insurrection, of which we do not know the particulars, they 
were expelled by the Sumras, and all their Indian conquests were 
restored to the Hindus ; part of the expelled Arabs, according to 
Firishta, having found a settlement among the Afghans.” And, 
again, that ** after the expulsion of the Arabs in 750 a.d., Sind, from 
Bhakkar to the sea, was niled by the Suinra Bajputs, until the end 
of the twelfth century ; that it is uncertain when they first paid 
tribute to the Muhammadans, probably, the beginning of that century, 
under Shah4bu-d din, or his immediate successor.” Hero, the whole 
period of the ’Abbaside governors, and of the independent rulers of 
Multan and Mansura and the Kannaiians, is entirely neglected. 
So important an omission by such a writer teaches us, as in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, how obscure are the annals with whsdh we have 
to deal.* 

In calling the Sumras Bajputs, Elphinstone is without doubt 
cojfect, for notwithstanding the assertions of the local writers, the 
real fact must be admitted, that the Summa are not of Arab deaoent 
at all, and that this fictitkms genealogy waa aaaisised by them, when 

> Sktteh o/thi Hishfj of Appesdix ri.; TM to tko Omrt o/8ind$, p. 10 * 
and again, Journ. 8. A$, 8oc.^ VoL L pp. 120. 

> Miotorp of Indio, Yol. 1. pp. 511. 
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, the majority of the tribe were converted to Islam ; and that, as the 
name of Samarra offered a sufficiently specious resemblance, that 
town was adopted as the probable seat of their origin, though it was 
not built till after the supposed period of their emigration.* 

That the Sumras were not Moslims during at le^st the early period 
of their sway, seems to be proved Viy their names, though this argu- 
ment is not quite decisive, for down to modern times in Sind, Mu- 
hammadan converts have been occasionally allowed to retain their 
Hindu names. Still, reasoning generally, the retention of Hindu 
names poiiits, prtrad facie, to the probability of the retention of the 
native religion. Now, when we come to examine the Bhungars and 
Dudas among the Sumras, we find that even to the latest period, 
with one, or at most two, doubtful exceptions, they are all of native 
Indian origin. The fact of their being called “ Hamir,” in Sindian 
ballads (a probable corruption of Amir **) scarcely militates against 
this, as it was, both in ancient and modem times, a distinctive appel- 
lation of the rulers of Sind, and was only superseded where, as in the 
case of the Jams, there was a more familiar title of local origin. 
The ascription of so honourable an address and so high a lineage, is 
easily accounted for by the natural tendency to aggrandisement 
which has actuated aU bards and minstrels, from Dcmodocus and 
l^rtasus to the last prizeman of the Cambrian Eisteddfodd. That 
many of tlie tribe still continue Hindus, roaming as shepherds 
through the tkdU of Jesalmfr and the Upper Dbat country to the 
east of Sind, we know from personal communication. Even if it 
might be admitted that, in the present day, they had forgotten their 
Arab origin, and lapsed into Hinduism from their former creed; 
still, that could not have occurred at the very earliest period of their 
history, within a century or two of their emigration, and before their 
high and holy origin CQuId possible have been forgottour 
The Sumras of the desert are one of the subdivimons of the 
PiamAra Rajputs, and from frequently combining with their brethren 
the *Umar8, gave name to a large tract of country, which is even 
^11 recognized as ^Umra-Sumra, and within which Alor is situated* 

* TIm TariouB iSodes of writing and pronouncing the name of this town are giten 

hi the Mardiidu-l JttiliC, ed. luynboU, 11. 6, 27, but notone admita of a e in the 
tllSS iflUls. 
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Eenouard surmises that they may he ^^Som-Raf,” that is, of the 
Lunar racCj but, being without question of the Pramara stock, they 
are necessarily Agni-kulas. Their successors and opponents, the 
Sammas, were of the Lunar race. 

It is not improbable that the Lumris, or Numaris, of Buluchistan 
may be of the same stock, who, when they derive their lineage from 
Samar, the founder of Samarkand, may have been originally nothing 
but Sumras. This, however, would not be admissible, if they 
really have that consanguinity with the Bhati's which they profess, 
and which would throw them also into the Lunar family.* 

It is not only from passages which professedly treat of the Sumras 
that we know them to be Hindus, but from an incidental notice in 
foreign historians, such as the authors of the Jahan-Jeushd and the 
JaraVu-t Tawdrikh; where, in writing of the expedition of Jalalu-d 
dfn to Sind, in 621 a.h. (1221 a.d.), they mention that, when ho was 
approaching Debal, the ruler of that country, Hasrar, took to flight, 
and embarked on a boat, leaving the Sultan to enter the place with- 
out a contest, and erect mosques on the sites of the Hindu temples 
which he destroyed. This Hasrar is, in Firishta’s account of the same 
expedition, named Jaisf, which, if it be correctly written, is more 
probably a titular than a pei sonal designation ; for we learn it was 
the name borne by the son of Dahir, who ruled in the same province, 
and was so called from the Sindi wordjai, ‘victory.” It seems, 
however, not improbable that the name is neither Hasrar, nor 
Jaisi, nor Jaisar, but Chanesar, the popular hero of some of the 
Sindian legends respecting the Sumra family. Neither of the three 
dther names is to be found amongst those of the Sumra rulers, and 
written without the diacritical points, they all vary but little from 
one another. Admitting this to be the case, wo obtain an useful 
synchronism in the Sumra dynasty, notwithstanding that the local 
ballad of Dodo and Chanesar makes them contemporaries of ’Alau-d 
din, a name more familiar to native ears than Shamsu-d din, the 
actual ruler of Dehli at that period, and his pivdecessor by nearly a 
whole century. 

* Tod, Annak of RdjM(hdn^ Vol. I. pp. 92, 93; 11. 319-12; Eney^, Mftropaf, 
Vol. XXIII. p. 780 ; Journ. Qtog. ^0^., Vol. VII. p. U; Msmoo, / oMnuy I0 
Ecldty pp« 298| 355. 
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There is, however, one veiy curious passage in an author, whom 
we should have lltHe expected to aflfprd any illustration to the 
history of Sind, which would seem to prove that, before they apos* 
tatized from tboir ancestral faith to Islam, the Sumras had inter- 
mediately adopted the tenets of the Karmatian heresy. In the 
sacred books of the Druses, we find an epistle of Muktana Bahau-d 
din, the chief apostle of Hamza, and tlie principal compiler of the 
Druse writings, addressed in the year 423 n. (1032 a.d.), to the 
Unttarians of Mullein and niudustdn in general^ and to Shaikh Ibn 
Suniar Jidju Hal in Here the name is purely Indian, 

and the patronyiuic can be no otlier than our Sumra. That some of 
that tribe, including the (‘liiefs, liad afliliated themselves to the 
Karmati.ins is morn probable tlian the oUkt iiltemative, suggested 
by M. Reinaud,* tliat cerlaiii Arabs had a<lo])ted indigenous denomi- 
nations. It seems quite evident from this curious coincidence of 
names, that the party particularly addresst^d was a Siimra ; that this 
Sumra was a Karmatian, successor of a member of the same schism, 
who bore in the time of Maliinul a Muhammadan name (Abii-l 
Fatli David), and whose son was probably the yoimger David men- 
tioned in the letter; and that the Karmatians of the valley of the • 
Indus were iii relation aiub correspoinlence, not only with those of 
I’ersia and Arabia, but with the Druses, who adorcvl Hakim, the 
Fatiniide Khalif of Kgypt, as a God. 

That the Karmatians obtained many converts to their infidel 
opinums is rendered highly probable by the difficulty of accounting 
for their ra])id comiuest of Sind }>y any other supposition. Being 
merely refugees from Bahrein and A1 Hassa after their successive 
defeats, ineutionevl in another note, and their suhsecpient persecution 
in Arabia, they cvmld scarcely have travcrs(‘d an inhospitable country, 
or uiuliU'tiikeu a long sea voyage, in suflivdent numbers, to appear 

* cftlls lUija Hal the true descendaiit Builiro and Uoudclliola, and mentions 
niiiny other iiu iubers of his family, some of whom have Aral), and others Indian 
names, culo^ijisiiig their faith and virtues. “ f)h, illustrious Raja Hal, arouse your 
family, the Unitarians, and bring bank l)ti6d tin; younger into the true religion ; for 
Mua'ud only delivered him from prison and bondage, that you might aeeomplish the 
ministry with whieh you were charged, against ’Ahd-ulla, his nephew, and against 
all the iuhabitante of MuUhn, ho tliat the disciplc-s of the doctrines of holine.s3, and of 
the unity, might be distinguished fiuni the party of hewildcrmvmt, coulradietion, in- 
genuity, and rcbcUiou.’* * Memoire tur VInde, p. 2«6. 
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suddenly with renovated power in Sind. Many Hindu converts doubt- 
less readily joined them, both in the hope of expelling their^present 
masters, and in the expectation of receiving a portion of their ancient 
patrimony for themselves, after the long exclusion under which they 
had groaned. One of the Buluch clans, indeed, stil] preserves the 
memory of its heresy, or that of its progenitor, in retaining its pre- 
sent title of Eavmati. 

Independent of the general dissemination of Shin’ sentiments 
in the valley of the Indus, which favoured notions of the incorpo- 
ration of the Godhead in Man, the old occupants of the soil must, 
from other causes, have been ready to acquiesce in the wild doc- 
trines of the heretics, who now offered themselves for spiritual 
teachers, as well as political leaders. Their cursing of Muhammad ; 
their incarnations of the deity; their types and allegories; their 
philosophy divided into exoteric and esoteric; their religious re- 
ticence; their re^d for particular numbers, particularly seven 
and twelve; the various stages of initiation; their abstruse 
allusions; their mystical interpretations; their pantheistic theo- 
sophy, were so much in conformity with sentiments already 
prevalent amongst these willing disciples, that little persuasion 
could have been required to induce them to embrace so con- 
genial « system of metaphysical divinity, of which the final de- 
gree of initiation, however cautiously and gradually the development 
was concealed, imdoubtedly introduced the disciple into the regions 
of the most unalloyed a.thcism. So susceptible, indeed, must the 
native mind have been of these insidious doctrines, that Hommer- 
Furgstall and others, who have devoted much attention to these 
topics, have very reasonably concluded that the doctrines of these 
secret societies, — such as the Karmatians, Isma’ilians or Assas- 
sins, Druses, Batinfs, and sundry others, which at various periods 
have devastated the Muhammadan world, and frequently threat- 
ened the extinction of that faith, — ^though originally based upon 
the errors of the Gnostics, were yet largely indebted to the^mystical 
philosophy and theology of Eastern nations, and ei^cially of India, 
where the teneti of transmigration and of absorption into the Deity 
were even tuor^ familiar both to Buddhists and Brihmans than they 
were to theM miserable schismatics. 
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Tlie Hindu population, therefore, though they had much to dri'ad 
from them, if it continued obstinately in the path 'of idolatry, was 
likely to oflTer a rich field of proselytism to such zealous fiuvatics as 
the Karmatians, or '^people of the veil,” whose creed cvmld not have 
been less attiBctive to an ignorant and sujvrstitious muhitiide. trv'ui 
its eluding in many instances the grasp of himitui apprx'housioii. ruid 
from its founder being announced, in profane and incomprehensible 
jargon, to be ‘‘the Guide ! the Director ! the Invitation ! the Word ! 
the Holy Ghost 1 the Demonstration! the Ilenvld ! the Camel !" 

Assuming, then, that this Ibn Suniar. the niler of Multan in 
423 H. (1032 A.D.), was in reality a Sunira. we must date the com- 
mencement of the Siimra dynasty at least as early .is that period, 
and most probably even before Mahiiuid‘s death, in tlte lower course 
of the Indus ,* for it has already been observed, on the authority of 
Ibn Asfr, that Mahmud on his return from Somniat. in llli u.. (102"* 
A.D.), placed a Muhammadan chief in possession of Miuisura ; for 
thftt the incumbent had abjured Islamisin. So that tlie expelled 
ruler must necessarily have been a Karmatiau. or a Hindu; and, in 
either case, doubtless a Sumra, who, in the distractions of the 
Ghaznivide Empire, would have allowed no long time to elapse 
before he recovered the dominions from >vhich he had been expelled. 

This re-establishment might have been delayed during the reign 
of Mas’ud, who is expressly mentioned by Baihaki as comprising all 
Sind ’mthin his dominions. The Sumras, indeed, may possibly have 
allowed a titular sovereignty to the Ghaznivides, even down to the 
time of ’Abdu-r Rashid in 443 h. (1051 a.d.) ; or paid tribute as 
an acknowledgment of fealty; bui after that time, the advance of 
the Saljuks on the northern frontier of the empire, and the intern.il 
disorders of the government, must have offered too favourable a 
conjuncture for them to profess any longer an even nominal sub- 
ordination to distant monarchs unable to enforcf it. 

The Sumra power could at no time have been extensive and 
absolute in Sind ; and the passage translated above at p. 340, from 
the Tuhfaiu-l Kirdm, showing seven tributary chiefs in Sind in the 
time of Nasiru-d din, represents perhaps the true state of the country 
during a great portion of the so-called Sumra period. Moreover, 
this unfortunate province was subject to perpetual incursioxis from 
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the Ghorian, Ehiljf, and Tughlik dynasties of DehU and the Panjab, 
as well as the still more ruinous devastations of the Moghals. The 
retreats in their native deserts offered temporary asylums to the 
Sindians during these visitations, till it pleased the stronger power 
to retire, after ravaging the crops and securing their plunder ; but, 
beyond the personal security which such inhospitable tracts offered, 
the Sumras could have enjoyed little freedom and independence, and 
can only claim to rank as a dynasty, from the absence of any other 
predominant tribe, or power, to assert better pretensions to that 
distinction.^ 

The Samma Dynasty. 

In considering the annals of this race, we are relieved from many 
of the perplexities which attend us during the preceding period. 
After expelling the Sumras in 752 a.h. (1351 a.d.), the Sammas 
retained their power, till they were themselves displaced by the 
Arghuns in 927 a.h. (1521 a.d.). Some authorities assign an earlier, 
as well as later, date for the commencement of their rule. The Beg 
lAf-ndma says 734 a.h. (1334 a.d.), making the dynasty last 193 
jeara. The Tdrtkh-i Tdhirl says 843 a.h. (1439 a.d.), giving it no 
more than 84 years. The Tuhfatv-l Kir dm says 927 h., which gives 
176 years. 

The TdrUsh-i Tdhirl is obviously wrong, because when Sult&n 
Firoz Tughlik invaded Sind in T62 a.h. (1361 a.d.), he was opposed 
by a Prince whose title was Jam, one borne by Sammas only, not by 
SAmras, — and this we learn from a contemporary -author, Shams-i 
Siraj, whose father himself commanded a fleet of 1000, out of 5000, 
boats employed upon the expedition. The power of the Jim may 
be judged of by his being able to bring a force of 40,000 jnfantcy 
and 20,000 cavalry to oppose the Sultan of Dehli, whom he kept 

^ Compare Hammer-lSirgstall, 0$tehicht$ itr AiBOiHtun^ Book i., and Fundgruken 
db Ortcn^ Yol. VI. ; Biog. UnivernlU^ v. “Carmath;*' Renouard, Enegc, M$tro^ 
poUtanoy Vol. XVIII. pp. 301, 308; M'i Jules David, 5yrt> pp. 195-7; 

M. Silvestre de Saey, Expoie de la nligion det Bruzes^ Tom. 1. p. cdxci, II. 341 ; 
and J<nitnal du SavanU^ ann. 1818 ; the entire work of Do Sacy haa been copiously 
abstracted in the first and second Volumes of Col. Churchill's Mount Lihanon^ 1853 ; 
Weil, der Clutlifon^ VoL II. p. 214, III,, 65 ; Sale, Xbran, Prel. Disc., Vol I. 
p. 252 ; Sterti SoeUtm of the MiddU Agu^ pp. 37«44 ; Bohlen, Da$ alti Indian^ 
VoLI.p.206. 
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at bay for two years and a-half. Ten years previooSi we also know 
from contemporary history that, upon Muhammad Tughlik’s in- 
Tasion, the chief of Thatta was a Sumra, and not-a Samma. We 
may, therefore, safely concur with the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm in taking the 
year 752 h. as that of the acitossion of the Sammas, which was, 
indeed, coincident with that of Sult&i Pfroz, for his reign com- 
menced while he was yet in Sind, and this change of dynasty was 
probably in some measure contingent upon his success in that pro- 
vince, before he advanced upon Dehlf. 

All these authors concur in fixing the extinction of the Samma 
dynasty in 927 h. (1521 a.d.). 

Native writers have done their best to render the origin of this 
tribe obscure, in their endeavours to disguise and embellish the 
truth. The extracts from the TuhfatuA Kirdm will show the pro- 
pensity of the Sindian mind to wander into the region of fable and 
romance. Nothing be made out of such arrant nonsense. In 
another passage the author throws discredit on the Arab descent, and 
inclines to that of Jamshid. The Arabic origin from Abf Jahl has 
been assigned, in order to do honour to the converts from Hinduism, 
The Jharejas of Eachh, who are of Samma extraction, prefer claim- 
ing the distant connection of Sham, or Syria. The descent from 
S£m, the son of the prophet Nuh, has been assigned, partly for the 
same reason of nobilitation, partly that a fit eponymos might be 
fbond for Samma ; and Jamshid, or Jam (for he is known under 
both forms indiscriminately), has been hit upon, in order that a 
suitable etymology might be obtained for the titular designation 
of Jim. 

Tai derives the word J&n from Samma, but the correctness of 
this etymology may be doubted, for it was not the designatiop of the 
family generally, but merely of the chiefs. Indeed, Jam is a title 
still borne by many native rulers in these parts-rsuch as the Jam of 
Bela, the J^m of Nawanagar, in Surishtra, the Jdm of Kej, the J^bn 
of the Jokyas, a Samma tribe, and others — end has no necessary 
connection with Persian descent, much less with such a fabulous 
monarch and legislator as Jamshid, In the same manner, it has 
been attempted to engraft the genealogy of Cyrus on the ancient 
Median stc k, by detecting the identity between Adbmmenes nnd 
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Jamahtd;* bat bare, again, notwithatanding that the hypotlieaia ia 
at^f^xnted bj the napeotable nama of Heeian, we aie oompelled to 
withhold oar aaaent, and an aomlj tempted to exclaim — 

ilfluw Hmt d'aqon, mb* donto ; 

Mail il fimt avooitr 
Qn’aa waaat da la jaaqi’ id 
n a Inaa ehangd lar la fonta. 

What the Sammas really wen is shown in an intensting passage 
ot the Ckad^ma, when we find thenr, on the bai^ of the lower 
Indus, coming out with trumpets and shawms to proffer their alle- 
gianoe to Muhammad Edsim. Sdmba, the governor of Debal, od the 
part of Ohaoh, may be considered the rq>resentative of the fiunily at 
an earlier period.* 

They wen then either Buddhists or Hindus, and wen received into 
&voor in oonrideration of their prompt and early submisshm. Thqr 
form a brandi of the great stock of the Yddavas, and their pedigree 
ia derived from Samba, the son of Krishna, who is himself known 
by the epithet of “ Sydma,” indicative of his dark complexion. 
Sammarngar, on the Indus, was their original capital, which has 
been supposed by some to be the Minagam of the Greek geographers, 
ahd ia probably npnsented by the modem Sihwdn. Sihwan itself, 
which has been subject to various changes of name, may, perhaps, 
derive that particular designation (if it be not a corruption of Siudo- 
mana), firom the SUita, themselves a branch of the Sammas, men* 
tioned in the Ckadt-ndma, and also noticed at a later period of 
Sindian history, as will appear from mm6 of the preceding Extracts. 
The name is also still preserved amongst the Jhanejas of Kadih . 
The more modem capital of the Sammas, daring part of -the period 

miA»riwiw«ir», ami Kitfnta miwtinned 

in another Note. Knee the became proselytes to Tsllni, 

which oceutied not earlier than 793 h. (1391 A.n.), their name, 
though it still comprises several large erratic and pastoral oom* 
munities, is less known than that of thrir brethren, or desoendaatsk 
tiie Samejas, and the demi>Hindd Jhfrejas, of Eaohh, who do 

> flehsitslar, Rncfb, in Omu 4k Ton. I. pp. 144 ; ▼•hi, J Ug M m i u 

BtutHuMmtf it* Art. pp..M9; As rfi ft tto , 1,145 Hooroa, Ariatit XaH tm, 
Vol. I. pp. 377. 
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honour to their extraction by their martial qualitieg, however no- 
toriously they may be deficient in other virtues. 

It being admitted that the Sammas are unquestionably Rajputs of 
the great Yadava stock, and that they have occupied tbo banks of 
the lower Indus within known historical periods, there seems 
nothing fanciful in the supposition that their ancestors may be 
traced in the Sambastsa and Sambus of Alexander’s historians. 
The name of Sambastaa, who are represented as a republican con- 
federacy, is doubtful, being read Abastani in Arrian, and Sabarcae 
in Quintus Gurtius; but Sambus, of whose subjects no less than 
80,000 (let 4is hope Diodorus was more correct in saying 8,000) 
were wantonly slain by that mighty destroyer — 

« That made such waste in brief mortality.*' 
and whose capital was the Sindonalia, Sindimona, or Sindomana 
above named, appears under the same aspect in all three authors, 
with the closer variation of Samus in some copies,^ and may fairly 
claim to have represented an earlier Samma dynasty in Sind than 
that which forms the subject of this Note.* 


The Arffhun Dynasty. 

The family of the Arghuns derive their name, as stated at p. 303, 
from Arghun Kh&n Tarkhdn, the grandson of Huliku, the grandson 
of Changiz Khan. Amir Basri is there said, in general terms, to be 
one of the descendants of Arghun Ehin. The descent more ac- 
curately traced, is as follows : — 


Arghun Khan. 
nij4itu Sultan Muhammad 
Ehuddbanda. 


Amir Elchi. 

Amir Eku Timur. 
Amir Shakal Beg. 


‘ He u Sahlmi in Plutarch, SabouUu in Strabo ; and under the further dieguisei of 
Amhigamu in Juatin, and AmbiroM in Orosiua. 

• Compare Tdrikh-i Sind, MS. p. 31; i?^y-Zdr-adm<f, MS. p, 9, TdriJch-iTdhirl, 
MS. pp. 42, 51 ; Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, MS. pp. 15, 37, 166; Shams-i Sirhj, T. 

9 hdki\ MS. ; Zia Baml, T. Firozthdhi^ MS. ; Tod, AnnaU of MHia%thdn, Vol. I. ^ 
S6 ; II. pp. 220, 226, 312 ; and TrmtAt in W. India, pp. 464, 474 ; Dr, Burnet, 
HiJtory o/ Cnich, Introd. pp. xi, xi^, Ii 73; Vincent, Cmm. and Nap, of th$ 
Ancionii, Vol. I. pp. 151, 155; Dro)'8en, Ooschichio AUxandero de$ Oroiwt, pp. 
446-9 ; Bitter, Erdkundo von A$., Vol, I. pt. i. pp. 473-4 ; Diod, Siculus, BibiM 
Hiitor., Lib. xrii, cap. 102, 103 ; Arrian, Anab., Lib. vi. cap, 16; Q. Curt. Rufus, 
De Orst. Alex., Lib. ix. cap. 32 ; C. Muller, Scriptoree Borum Alex, if., p. 71 ; R. 
Oeicr, Ah.t, Uisior, Scriptoree, p. 174. 
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Bartak Beg. Mfram Beg. 

Mfr Shekhu Beg. Ahmad Waif. 

Mahmud Beg. Farrukh Beg. 

Y£r Beg. Amfr Baarf. 

Mfr Farrukh Beg. 

The Arghun dynasty of Sind consisted of only two individuals — 
Shuja\ or Shah, Beg, and his son lilirzd Shah Husain, with whom 
the family became extinct. The relations of the former with the 
Emi>eror Bdbar, when possession of the province of Kandahar was 
contested between them, and of the latter with the Emperor Huma- 
yun, when that unfortunate monarch took refuge in Sind for nearly 
three years, constitute their reigns as of some importance in the 
general history of India, especially when we consider that the 
memoirs of lUbar are defective in the period alluded to. 

The duration of their rule is variously stated at 35, 86, and 41 
years. The last period is correct only if we date from 921 h. (1616 
A.©.), when, according to the Tdrikh-i Tdhiri,^ Sh4h Beg invaded 
and occupied a portion of Upper Sind : but as the final conquest of 
Lower, as well as Upper Sind was not effected from the Sammas 
{^1 927 H. (1621 A.©.), it is more correct to assume 36 jrears as the 
period. 

All authorities concur in representing that the Arghun dynasty — 
Shah Husain having died childless — closed in 962 a.h. (1664-6 A,©.)* 

The Tarkhan Dynasty. 

When Aung, Khan of the Keraite Mongols, and celebrated in 
Europe under the name of Frester John, had, at the instigation of 
the jealous enemies of Changfz Khan, at last resolved to destroy 
that obnoxious favouiite; two youths, named Ba’ta and Eashlak, 
who had overheard the discussion of the measures which were de- 
termined upon for execution on the following day, instantly flew to 
the camp of Changiz Khan, and disclosed to him the circumstances 
of the premeditated attack and his critical position. Being thus 

^ The Tarkhdn-ndmay following the chronology of the Tdrikh^i Sindf says that 
this first inrasion occurred in 924 h. 

» Coiifiparc Ikirikh^i Sind, MS. p. 136; Pi^-Z^rr-nr/ma, MS. p. 30 ; Tarkhdn- 
ndmdt MS. p. 24 ; Tdi‘ikh*i Tdhiriy MS. pp. 14, 61, 76, 81 ; Tuhfutu»l KirdtHf MS. 
pp 42, 62. 
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forwamed, he was able to defeat the scheme, and after defending 
himself against great disparity of numbers, escaped the danger which 
impended over him. Upon proceeding to reward his gallant com- 
panions in the conflict, Changiz Khan conferred upon the two 
youths, to whose information he was indebted for his life, the title 
of Tarkhin, expressly ordaining that their posterity for nine gene- 
rations should be exempted from all question for their offences, that 
they should be free from taxes and imposts, and permitted to enjoy 
all the plunder they should acquire in war, without being obliged to 
resign any part of it to the Kh&n. From these are said to be de- 
scended the Tarkhans of Khurasan and Turkistan. 

Another set of Tarkhins were so denominated by Timur. When 
Tuktamish Eh4n was advancing against that potentjitc, he was 
gallantly opposed by Eku Timur, who fell in the unequal conflict ; 
but his surviving relatives, whose gallantry and devotion had been 
witnessed by Timur, were honoured by him with the title of Tar- 
khdn, and it was enjoined, amongst other privileges, that the royal 
servitors should at no time prohibit their access to his presence, and 
that no criminal offence committed by them should be subject to 
punishment, until nine times repeated. From these are said to bo 
descended the Tarkhins of Sind. 

Others say, Timur bestowed the title upon a set of men who gave 
him shelter in ,hi8 youth, when he lost his way in a hunting ex- 
pedition. 

Another origin is ascribed to this name, which is evidently fanci- 
ful, namely, that it is a corrupt mode of pronouncing “ tar-khun,” 
quasi, “ wet with the blood (of enemies).*' 

Though it is probable that the Tarkhans of Sind may, as the local 
histories assert, be able to trace their origin to Eku Timur, wlio, as 
we have seen in the preceding Note, was the great grandson of 
Arghun Khan, and who was tlie member. of the Impeiial family 
from whom the Axghuns also were descended, — ^yet the Tfiirkhans 
of Khurdsan and Turkistan cannot all be descended from the family 
of Ba’ta and Kaslilak, because Arghun Khan was himself a l ar- 
khdn, and we find the title borne by others who could have had no 
connection with those favoured youths. Thus, Tarkhan, prince of 
Farghdna, hospitably entertained the last monarch of Persia ; and 
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thus, among the events of 105 h. (723 a.d.), Tabari makes frequent 
mention of the Tarkhins aa officers under the E&Ain of the Eha- 
zars, to the west of the Caspian sea. Babu-1 Abwdb was garrisoned 
by a thousand Tarkhanis, the flower of the Tatdr tribes. One chiefs 
n«*imo was Hazdr>Tarkhdiu ; and other instances might easily be 
adduce<l of the antiquity of the title. 

We find the name descending to a late period of the annals of 
India, and scions of this family still reside at Nasrpur and Thatta ; 
but the dynasty of the Tarkhans of Sind may be considered to have 
expired in the year 1000 h., when Mirza Jani Beg resigned his in- 
dependence into the hands of Akbar’s general, the Ehan-i Ehdndn, 
after the kingdom had remained with the Tarkhans for a period of 
38 years. 

Hie Tdrikh-i Tahiti extends their rule even to 1022 h., or rather, 
it should have been 1021 h., when 6h4z( Beg Tarkhan died at 
Kandahar ; but he was only an imperial officer, having no independ- 
ent jurisdiction, and entitled merely a J&g{rd£r. Even then, it is 
impossible to make, as that authority does, the Tarkhin period reach 
to 53 years ; so that, ad before mentioned, we must date the ex- 
tinction of Sind as an independent kingdom, from 1000 a.h. (1591-2 
A.H.), and thenceforward the consideration of its affairs merges in 
the general history of the Timurian empire.' 

Shah Beg * 9 Capture of Thaita. 

The Tarkhdn-ndma states, that when Shah Beg advanced to the 
capture of Thatta, the river, meaning the main stream of the Indus, 
ran to the north of that city. If this statement be correct, it shows 
tliat a most important deviation must have occurred since that period 
in the course of the river. But I believe that the assertion arises 
from a mere mi unslation of the Tdrikh-i Sind, of Mir Ma’sum, 
which is generally followed verhaiim in the Tarkhdn-ndma* 

1 Compare Modmi JJnmrwl Buiory^ VoL III. p. 250 ; D*01 inoii, Buimn in 
Tom. I. p. 44 ; S/uyrat ul Atrdk, p. 7i i JmrmU ff. A, S* Vol. Xt. p. 
123, XII. p. 344 ; Price, M$iro$ptet of Muham* BiA., Vol. I. p. 470, II. 483, IIL 
117 ; P'Herbelot, Bihlwth* Oh$ntali, t. ** Tarkbtn;’* Ztfor-ndwta, MS. ; 

8o/d, MS. ; Bahih^t Siynr, MS. ; Tdrikh-i Tdhiri, MS. pp. 14, 76 ; Tarhhdn-ndma, 
MS. PI 4, 23, 51, 69, 118; Kirdm, MS. pp. 52, 02 ; Weil, Gnehieht$ der 

CknUfin, YoL I. p. 500 
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Mir Ma’suiq says (p. 138), that Sh4h Beg advanced by daily 
marohee towards Thatta, by way of the Lakhi pass, and encamped 
on the banks of the Kh&nwih, from which Thatta lies three kos to 
the south. At that time the river generally flowed by Thatta; 
therefore he was in doubt how he should cross.’* Now this is 
not very plain, and we should even more correctly interpret the 
original, if we were to say that, “Tliatta lies three kos to the 
north of the Ehanwah.” Wc know that this could not have not been 


meant, but the statement, as it stands, is puzzling, and the author of 
the Tarkhan-ndma, in the endeavour to be exact, has complicated 
matters still further. The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm^ (p. 41) says that the 
subsequent action took place “ on the stream called ’Alijan, which 
flows below Thatta,” but does not mention whether this was the 
same stream near which Sh4h Beg encamped, though from the con- 
text we may be allowed to presume that it was. The Tdrikh~i Tahtri 
is more specific, and states (p. 48) that “ he encamped on the bank 
of the KhAnwfih, that is, the canal of water which Daryd Khan had 
dug, for the purpose of populating the Pargana of S6mkura and 
other lands at the foot of the hills, and the environs of the city. 

It is evident, therefore, that Shah Beg pitched his camp, n^t on 
the main stream, but on one of the canals, or little effluents, from 
the Indus. The Qhizri, or Ghara creek, is too far to the westward, 
though it is represented in some maps as running up as far as the 
Indus itself, and joining it above Thatta. Indeed, there still exist 
traces of ite having been met by a stream from the river at no very 
remote period, and, during the inundations, the city is even now 
sometimes insulated from this cause. In the absence of any more 
precise identification, we may safely look to this deserted bed as 
corresponding with the ancient ’Alijan, and suiting best the posiUon 


indicated. 

Authorities differ about the date of Shdh Beg’s crossing this nver, 
and capturing Thatta, by which an end was put to the dynasty of 
the Jims, or Sammas. The Tdrikh-i Sind says it occurred m the 
month of Muharram. 926. The Tdrikh-i TdhM is silent. The 
r«rlW«.»a«« aays Muharram. 927 (corresponding '^‘h Decmto 
1620) ; differing only in the day of the month from the Tuhfalrl 
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Kirdm, where the correctness of this latter date is established by an 
appropriate chronogram ; — 

‘‘ Kharabf Sind. — The Downfall of SUid.” 

The Tdrikhi Ttiluri (p. 51) refers this chronogram to the period 
when Shah Husain plundered Thatta, on the grotind of extravagant 
joy liaving been evinced by its inhabitants upon the death of his 
father, Shah Beg; but this is evidently a mistake, and is adopted 
merely to accommodate his false chronology. 

The Death of Shah Beg Arghun. 

Authorities differ greatly respecting the time and place of Shah 
£eg*s death.- The Tarkhdn-ndma states that it occurred in Sha’ban, 
926 H., not far from Chanduka, said in the Tdrikh-% Sind (MS. p. 
196) to be thirty kos west of Bhakkar, and that the accession of 
Mirza Shdh Husain was celebrated where Shah Beg died. 

Firishta says he died in 930 h., but mentions no place. 

Mir Ma’siim (MS. p. 154) says, he died after leaving Bhakkar, on 
his way to Guzerat,— in the same page Agham is the particular spot 
implied— and that the words Shahr-Sha?bdn (‘‘month of Sha’ban”) 
represent the date of his death, i.e., 928 h. (1522 a.d.). That very 
night, he adds, Shah Husain was proclaimed his successor, and, 
three years afterwards, Shah Beg’s coffin was conveyed to Mecca, 
where a lofty tomb was erected over it. - Ho mentions (MS. p. 171) 
that Shih Husain’s succession took place at Nasrpur, though he has 
previously led us to suppose it was Agham. 

The Tdrikhi Tahiti (MS. p. 49) says that his death took place in 
924 n. — “ some say it occurred in Multan, some in Kandahar.” 

The Tuhfaiu-l Kirdm (MS. p. 42) states that he died at Agham on 
the 23rd of Sha’b^n, 928 n. It is mentioned in that work also, that 
this month represents tho date of his death. The author gives satis- 
factory reasons why the reports just quoted from tho Tdrikh-i Tahiti 
must necessarily be both incorrect 

Under these conflicting evidences, we may rest assurred that the 
chronogram is cor oct, and that Shah Beg Aighun, the conqueror of 
Sind, died at Agham, on the 23rd of the month Sha’bdn, 928 a.h. 
(18th July, 1522 a.d.). 
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NOTE (C.).— ETHNOLOGICAL. 

Native Opinions on the Aborigines of Sind. 

The names, which aire given in the Beg-Ldr-ndma (p. 292) as 
three : — “ Bina, Tak, Nabumiya,” amount to four in the Tuhfatu-l 
Kirdm (MS. p. 4) — “Banya, T4nk, Mumid, and Mahmir.” They 
are given from Sindian authorities by Lieut. Postans, in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. cxi. 1841, p. 184), as “Nubeteh, 
Tak, and Moomeed and again, by the same author (No. clviii. 
1845, p. 78), as “ Nubuja, Jak, and Momid.” 

It would be a matter of great interest to restore these tribes 
correctly, and ascertain the course of their migrations. I can trace 
the mention of them to no earlier authority than the Beg-Ldr-ndma. 
All tbAi’r namna, except ono, defy positive identification, and wo may 
put the list of the Vishnu Purdna and the Asiatic Sesearches through 
all lrin«^« of contortions, without meeting any race that will yield a 
sufficient resemblance for our adoption. That single exception is 
“ T4k,” about which there can be no doubt. “ Bina ” may possibly 
represent "Mina,” the probable founders of the celebrated Minagara, 
and the present occupants of the upper Ardvali range. Or if " Baniya ” 
be the correct reading, then the designation may have been applied 
to them, as being foresters. In “ Mumid ” wo may perhaps have 
the “Med ” of the Arabs ; and in the “ Mahmir,” we may chance to 
have the represmitatives of the " Mhairs,” or “ Mairs ” of Bajputana, 
if, indeed, they differ from the Med. We can venture upon nothing 

bejond these dubious conjectures. 

That we should find the “Tak” in Sind at an early period, is 
by no moans improbable, and if the statement rested on somewhat 
better, or more ancient, authority than the Beg-Ldr-ndma, it might 
be assumed aa an undoubted fact, with some degree of confidence. 

Tod exalts the Taks to a high and important rank amongst the 
tribes which emigrated from Scythia to India, making them the same 
aa the Takshak, Ndgabansi, or serpent-race, who acted a conspicuous 
part in the legendary annals of ancient India. His speculations, 
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some of which are fanciful, and some probable, may bo found in the 
passages noted below.' One thing is certain that the Take were pro- 
genitors of the Musulmin kings of Guzerat, before that province was 
absorbed into the empire of Akbar. 

Tod observes, that with the apostacy of the TAk, when Wajfliu-1 
Mulk was converted, and became the founder of the Muhammadan 
dynasty of Guzerdt, the name appears to have been obliterated from 
the tribes of Rajasthan, and that his search had not discovered one 
of that race now existing ; but there are Take amongst the Bhangfs, 
who, thoughtofspurious descent, have evidently preserved the name. 
There are also Tank Rajputs in the central Doab and lower Rohil- 
khand, whoseprivileges of intermarriage show them to be of high 
lineage ; and there is a tribe of nearly similar name existing near 
Jambhu, not far from their ancient capital Taksha-sila, or Taxila ; 
of which the position is most probably to be sought between Manik- 
yala and the SuAn River, notwithstanding some plausible and in- 
genious objections which have been raised against that opinion.* 

Buddhists in Sind. 

Biladuri calls the temple of the sun at Multdn by the name of 
tmdd, and he informs us, that not only temples, but idols, were called 
by the same name. As the Buddhist religion was evidently the 
prevalent one in Sind when the Musalmans first came in contact 
with Indian superstitions, it follows that to Buddha must be at- 
tributed the origin of this name, and not to the Persian but, ** an 
idol,” which is itself most probably derived from the same source. 

' Annalt of Rdijatthdn, Vol. I. pp. 63, 92, 96, 99, 103-6, 636, 673, 738, 739, 796, 
800 ; and Vol. II. pp. 226, 227, 446, 678, 736. His ardent admirer, Mr. £. 
Pococke, eialts them still higher, by mis-spelling their name:— The Thg is a 
renowned Rajpoot tribe ! The Toga of the Rhmas was the dress worn by this tribe ! 
The race was the Taga-dcs (Toga-tus), that is, Tagland. . . The Gena Tagata, 
or Gens Togata, that is, the T&g Race !*' — India tit Greece^ p. 172. 

* On this interesting and much-vexed question, consult Mannort, Geographic der 
Gr, und Rjamer^ Vol. V. ; Ritter, Akien, Vol. IV. pt. i. p. 451 ; Atiatie Vol. VIII. 

pp. 346, 348 ; Modern Traveller^ ** India,*’ Vol. I. p. 119 ; Annate of Rdf^ Vol. I. pp. 
02, 104, 693 i II. p. 227 i Journal R. A. Soe., Vol. V. p. 118 ; XI. 167 ; Mm. eur 
/' Ifide^ pp. 64, 107 ) Lassen, Indieehe Alterih,, Vol. II. p. 146 ; M. Stan. Julien, Ifiei, 
d' Hiouen Theangy p. 143 ; and, above all, J. Abbott, Journal A. S. Bengal^ 1862, 
pp. 216-218, 2t54-263; in which work, Taxila has frequently formed the subject of 
discussion. A. S., Vol. XX. p. 221.]. 
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With regard to the hudd of Debal,* M. Beinaod has obaerved that 
the word not only is made applicable to a Buddhist temple, but 
aeema also to indicate a Buddhist ihipa,* or tower, which was fre- 
quently the companion of the temple ; and he traces the word Imid 
in the feauthau, or rather /otk, which we find mentioned in the 
Ohinese relations, as serving at the same time to designate a Buddha, 
and the edifice which contains his image. **Feou4h<m ” says Klap- 
roth, is the name which they give to pjnramids, or obeliiks, con- 
taining the relics of Sikya, or other holy personages. Chapels, like- 
wise, are so called, in which these images are placed.* 

Although Chaoh, who usurped the throne about the beginning of 
the Hijrf era, was a Br&hman, there is no reason to suppose that he 
attempted to interfere with the then popular religion of Buddhism. 
Brflimanism is, indeed, so accommodating to anything that partakes 
of idol-worship, that Chach and Ddhir might have made their ofierings 
in a Buddhist temple, without any greater sacrifice of consistency 
than a Boman was guilty of in worshipping Isis and Osiris, or than 
we witness every day in a Hindu presenting his butter and flowers 
at the shrii^ of Shaikh Saddfi, Qhizi Mian, Sh^h Madir, or any 
other of the apotheosized Muhammadan impostors of Hindfist&u. 
lliere is even no incompatibility in supposing that Chaoh, though a 
Brfiiman by birth, stiU continued a Buddhist in his persuasion;^ 
for the divisions of caste were at that time secular, not religious, — 
the four classes existing, in former times, equally amongst the 
Buddhists and amongst the Hindus of continental India, as they do 
at this day amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon, and amongst the Jains 
of the Peninsula, where even Brfliman priests may be found offidst- 
ing in their temples. 

Hiere are several indications of the Buddhist religion prevailing 

> The temple of Debol is described as being one bandied and twentj feet bigb, 
surmounted by a dome also of equal beigbt — Tuhfatu^l Kirdm, MS. p. 10. 

» The origin of our Englirii “ tope.” It is curious that, in Icelandic also, s/igM 
signifiss « a tower.” See farther, respecting this word, Hammer-PuigsUll, in W(m 
jMhrbufihir, No crii. p. 17 ; Bumouft Bitdd. Jnd., Vol. I. p. 849 ; Pergusson, il- 
lusrr. to Am. Arehit. o/SMiaU/n, p. 14. -R. I- ) P- ^81-] 

» FmgmmU Afmbu, pp. 198, 200; pp. lOf 41, 60, 91, 866; 

Mimmm mr pp. 90, 177, 290. . 

* There seems, indeed, reason to beliefe that his brother and successor. Chandar. 

was actually a Buddhist ascetio.«*y« si|p., p*l68. 
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at that period in the vallqr of the InduS; not only from the qpecifio 
announcement of the Chinese traveUers, and the declaration of Ibn 
Ehurd^ba to that effect, but from certain incidental allusions of the 
Arabic writers, made without any particular reference to the oppo- 
site factions of Brahmans and Buddhists — ^between which the dis- 
tinctions, especially of worship, oblations, mythology, and cosmo- 
graphy, were generally too nice to attract the observations, or 
excite the enquiries of such ignorant and supercilious foreigners. 
Thus, when priests are mentioned, thejare usually called Satrianl;^ 
the state elephant is white, a very significant fact (supra, p. 170) ; 
the thousand Br&mans, as they are styled, who wished to be 
allowed to retain the practices of their ancient faith, were ordered 
by Muhammad Kaaim, with the permission of the Ehalif, to cany 
in their hands a small vessel as mendicants, and beg their bread 
from door to door every morning — a prominent ceremony observed 
by the Buddhist priesthood (p. 186) ; and, finally, the sculpturing, 
or otherwise perpetuating, the personal representations of their 
conquerors (p. 124 ) ; all these indicate Buddhist rather than 
Brahmanical habits. To this may be added the negative evidence 
afforded by the absence of any mention of priestcraft, or other 
pontifical assumption, of widow-burning, of sacerdotal threads, of 
burnt-sacrifices, of coW-worship, of ablutions, of penances, or of 
other observances and ceremonies peculiar to the tenets of the 
Br4hmanical faith. 

The manifest confusion which prevailed amongst the Arabs re- 
garding the respective objects of Brahman and Buddhist worship, 
prepares us, therefore, to find, as remarked at the commencement of 

^ Vide, tmulations of the Fniuk^l BMm (p. 121) and the CJmh-^idma^ pauim. 
These are the Sarmaiies, Sarmans, Oarmanw, Samanrei, and Semnoi, of Clemens of 
Alexandria, Straho, and other Greek writers. The name is derived from the Sanskrit, 
Srmmm, ** a religious mendicant, an ascetio, especially one of the Buddhist frith.” 
More information can be had respecting the farious di^iscs and applications of this 
word, by consulting Schwanbeck, Me^oithtnis Fragmataf pp. 46-60 ; 0. Muller, 
Fr«^. Sitior, Vol. II. pp. 436-7; Lassen, A6#iw. Jfw#., VoL I. pp. 171- 
190; Ind, AUtrih,\ Gildemeister, d$ rtb, Ind,^ p. 114; Humboldt, Cbsmet, Vol. 
II. pp. 69; Thirlwall, Ekt, Vol. VII. p. 16; Journal A. 8, Bombay^ 
No. viii. p. 91 ; Dr. Wilson, Aniiq, of WeoUm India^ p. 63 , Journal B. A. A., 
No. xiL 376-402 ; Bumouf, Budd. Jnd,, Vol. 1. p. 276 ; Bitter, Asms, Vol. IV. 
pt. i. p. 491 ; Bohlen, Ass alia YoL 1. pp. 319-322. 
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this Note, that the temple of the Sun atMult&nie, byBiUdurf, styled 
a budd (p. 123). Even in the time of Mas'ddi, the kings of Kanauj, 
which he asserts to have then been under Mult^ are all styled 
Bidh, Bidah or Bau^ira, doubtless from the worship which the Arabs 
had heard to prevail in that capital (p. 22) ; and in this he is fol- 
lowed by Idrisf (p. 81), who wrote as late as the xniddle of the 
twelfth century : so that the use of budd is very indefinite ; and 
whether applied to man, temple, or statue, it by no means deter- 
mines the application to anything positively and necessarily con- 
nected with Buddhism, anymore than the absence of that word 
denotes the contrary, when incidental notices and negative testi- 
monies, such as those mentioned in the preceding paragraph, can be 
adduced to support the probability of its prevalence. 

The JaU. 

[deneral Cunningham in his ArchaBlogical BepOrt for 1863-4, says, 
''The traditions of the Hindu Jats of Biana and Bharatpur point to 
Kandahar as their parent country, whUe those of the Mu h a mm ada n 
Jits generally refer to Gajni or Garh-Gajni, which may be cither 
the celebrated fort of Ghazni in Afghanistan or the old city of 
Gajnipur on the site of Bawul-Pindi. But if I am right in my 
identification of the Jits with the Xanthii of Strabo, and the latii 
of Pliny and Ptolemy, their parent country must have been on the 
banks of the Oxus, between Bactria, Hyrkania, and Ehorasmia. 
Now in this veiy position there was a fertile district, irrigated from 
the Margus river, which Pliny calls Zotale or Zothaie, and which, I 
believe to have been the original seat of the latii or Jits. Their 
course from 4he Oxus to the Indus may perhaps be dimly traced in 
the Xuihi of Dionysius of Samos, who are coupled with the Aiieni, 
and in the Zuthi of Ptolemy who occupied the Karruanian desert on 
the frontier of Drangiana. As I can find no other traces of their 
name in the classical writers, I am inclined to believe, as before 
suggested, that they may have been best known in early times, by 
the general name of their horde, as Abars, instead of by their tribal 
name as Jdts, According to this view, the main body of the Jafu 
would have occupied the district of Abiria and the towns of Parda- 
bathra and Bardaxema in Sindh, or Southern Indo-Scythia, while 
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the Panjab or Northern Indo-Soythia was chiefly colonized by their 
brethren the Med$. 

[When the Muhammadans first appeared in Sindh, towards the end 
of the seventh century, the Zath$ and Meds were the chief popula* 
tion of the country. But as I have already shown that the original 
seat of the Med or Medi colony was in the Panjab proper, I conclude 
that the original seat of the lalii or Jat colony, must have been in 
Sindh, o o o o At the present day the J 4 ts are found in every 
part of the Panjab, where they form about two-fifths of the 
population. They are chiefly Musulmans, and are divided into not 
less than a hundred different tribes, o o o o To the east of the 
Panjab, the Hindu Jits are found in considerable numbers in the 
frontier states of Bikaner, Jesalmer, and Jodhpur, where, in Col. 
Tod’s opinion, they are as numerous as all the Rajput races put 
together. They are found also in great numbers along the upper 
course of the Ganges and Jumna, as far eastward as Bareli, Farak- 
habad, and Gwalior, where they are divided into two distinct clans. 
• 00 To the south of the Panjab, the Musulman Jdts are said by 
Pottinger to form the entire population of the fruitful district of 
Haraud-Dajel, on the right bank of the Indus, and the bulk of the 
population in the neighbouring district of Each-Gandava. In Sindh, 
where they have intermarried largely with Buluchis and Musulmans 
of Hindu descent, it is no longer possible to estimate their numbers, 
although it is certain that a very large proportion of the population 
must be of Hi descent.] 

The Kerks. 

The pirates, whose insolence led to the final subjugation of 
Sind, are stated, by a very good authority, to be of the tribe 
of Eerk, Eruk, Eurk, Earak, or some name of nearly similar 
pronunciation. The reading is too clear to bo discarded in favour 
of *Eurd,* or ‘Coorg,’ as has been proposed; and M. Beinaud, 
while he suggests the latter reading, which has been shown to be 
highly improbable, on the ground of Coorg being not a maritime, 
but an inland hilly country — nevertheless informs us that, in 
the annals of the Arabs, the Kurk are more tlian once spoken of 
as desperate pirates, carrying their expeditions even as far as Jidda, 
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in the Red Sea.^ We must, therefore, necesBarily be content to 
consider them as of Sindian origin, otherwise Rai Dahir would not 
have been called to account for their proceedings. 

Though the name of Kerk be now extinct, and declared to be 
entirely incapable of present identification, we must enquire whether 
we cannot find any trace of their having occupied the banks of the 
Indus at some remote period. And, first of all, the resemblance of 
the name of Krokala, which has conspicuous mention in the voyage 
of Nearchus, is sufiBciently striking to attract our observation. Dr. 
Vincent and Heeren consider Krokala to be the modern Kaidchf. 
A later authority says Chalna, a small rocky island, about four miles 
from Cape Monze.' Neither of these authorities know that there is 
at present a large insular tract, which bears the name of Eakrdla, 
at the mouth of the Indus, answering exactly all the re<|uiremcnts 
of Arrian’s description — “ a sandy island, subject to the influence of 
the tides.”® It is situated between the Wanyani and Pitti mouths 
of the river; but modern travellers differ about its precise limits. 
Captain Fostans places it further to the west, and makes it include 
KaiAchi.^ This is no shifting, or modem name. We can see from 
the Ayin-t Akbari, and from some of the works quoted in this 
volume, that it has been known, and similarly applied, for the last 
three centuries at least ; and it may, without <|ue8tion, be regarded 
as the Krokala of Arrian. Its origin is easily accounted for, by 
conceiving it to mean the ** abode of the Krok,” or whatever their 
zeal designation may have been before its perversion by the Greeks. 
The only other vestige of the name is in Karaka, a place three miles 
below Haidardbad. 

In pointing out another possible remnant of this ancient name, I 
am aware I shall be treading on dangerous and very disputablo 
ground. Nevertheless, let us at once, without further pi*climinary, 
transfer ourselves to the north-eastern shores of thi^ Euxino sea, 

^ Memiye tur l* Me, p, IBl. 

* CbutMerct end of the jdneieute, Vol. I. p« 194; Aeiotic 

Vol. II. p. 246 ; Journal of the JR. Geoyraphical Society, Vol. Y. p. 264; Bitter, 
Atien, Vol. IV. pt i. p. 479. 

* Nearchi Paraplns, p. 4; Plin. Nat. ITist., vi. 21. 

* Personal Oh. on Sindh, p. *24 ; McMunlo, Jonnt. R. Js. Soe., Vol. 1. p. 212 ; 
Buract, Trapeis to Bokhara, Vol. III. p. 12; VUnivers FUtoresque, ‘‘inJe ” p. 68. 
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where we shall find, among other peoples and places recalling 
Indian associations, the tribe of Eerkcta3i or Kerketao* — the bay of 
Kerketis* — the river of Korax* — the mountains of Korax* — the 
town of Korok-ondame® — the river and peninsula of Korok-ondamo* 
— the sea, or lake, of Korok-ondametis’ — the tribe of Kerketiki® — 
the city of Karkinitis® — the city of Karkine'® — the bay of Earki- 
nitis** — the city of Eirkaeum” — the river of Earkenites'* — the 
region of Eerketos*® — the tribe of Eoraxi*® — the wall of Eorax*® — 
and other similar names, — all within so narrow a compass as to 
show, even allowing many to be identical, that they can have but 
one origin, derived from the same fundamental root — Kerk, Eurk, 
Karak, Eorak, Eark — retaining immutably the same consonants, 
but admitting arbitrary transpositions, or perhaps unsettled pro- 
nunciations of unimportant vowels. 

It may be asked wdiat connection these names can possibly have 
with our Sindian stock. Let us, then, carry the enquiry a little 
further, and many more Indian resemblances may be traced : — for, 

^ Hellanicus, Fraym, 91 ; Soylax Caryand., Periplm; ed. Hudson, p. 31 ; Strabo, 
Oeograph,^ ri. 2 ; ed. Tauchnitz, Vol. II. pp. 399, 406; Dionys., V. 682. 

Pallas and Rcineggs consider that the Charkas, or Circassians, derive their name from 
the Kerkctac. They certainly occupy the same sites. 

* Ptol., Oeogr.^ v. 8. • Ptol., Oeogr,^ v. 9. 

* Ptol., Geogr.^ ib. and iii. 6; Plin., Nai. hiit., vi. 9, 12; Pompon, Mela, dentu 
OrbiSt i, 19 ; iii. 5. 

^ Strabo, Gtogr. ib. p. 403; Ptol., Geogr,^ v. 9; StepbanuB Byzant., JSthnieOf 

• Strabo, Geogr., ib. ; Pompon, Mel., i. 19 ; Dionys., Ferieg,^ 550. 

^ Strabo, Gcogr.^ ib. ; Steph. Byz., s.v. 

® Pompon. Mela, i. 19; Priscian, Fcrieg.^ 663. 

• Steph. Byz., v. KapKiytris ; Herod., iv, 99. 

Plin., Ui$t^ iv. 26 ; Ptol., Geogr. iii. 5. 

Strabo, Gtogr,^ vii. 3 ; ib. p. 90 ; Pompon. Mcl., ii. 1 ; Artemidori, Fragm. p. 87. 

Plin., Fat. Hist.f vi. 4 ; Elymolog. Magnum, v. KipKa7o¥; Apoll. Rhod., ^rpon., 
ii. 400 ; iii. 200. 

Ptol, Gt^r., iii. 6 . Eustathius, ad Dionys , Perieg., 682. 

** Hecatceus, Fragm., 185; Scylax Cayand, Peripluifp. 31 ; Steph. Byz., 8 .t. 

Bayer, de Muro Caue; Rcineggs, Hutor.^ Topograph. Fetchreibung d. Kaukattu, 
Tom. I. p. 16; Steph. Byz., y. Kbpafoi. The' common names *of Charaz, and its 
compounds, Churaccnc, Characoma, etc., in Syria, Asia Minor, and along the course 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, ofier an inviting resemblance, hut have no connection 
with these. The origin of these names is, curiously enough, both Hebrew and 
Greek; the Hebrew signifying a wall,” or “fortress;” ^ “fosse.” The 

Kerak, or Karac, which wc so often read of in the history of the Crusades, is derired 
from the former. 
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next to these wild Eerketiki, we are stmok with finding the yerj 
Sindians then^ves. 

ExRxxnxijtts, /ero« ea gmu, Snrnijfiis 

We have also a Sindikus portas*— a town of Smda*— the tribe of 
Sindiani^^the town of Sindica*— the tract of Sindike*— the town 
of Bindis'’ — ^the tribe of Sindones* — ^the town of Sindos*— the tribe 
of Sinti Here, again, it may be admitted, that some of these may 
be different names for the same tribes and the same places. 

The old reading of the passage in Herodotus, where the Sindi are 
mentioned (iy. 28 ), was originally Indi, but commentators were so 
struck with the anomaly of finding Indians on the frontiers of 
Europe, and they considered it so necessary to reconcile the historian 
with geographers, that they haye now unanimously agreed to read 
Sindi, though the reading is not authorized by any ancient manu- 
scripts. It is impossible to say what is gained by the substitution ; 
for Sindi must be themselyes Indians, and the difficulty is in no way 
remoyed by this arbitrary conyersion. Hesychius, moreoyer, — no 
mean authority — says that the Sindi of the Euxine were, in reality, 
Indians ; nay, more, though writing two centuries before our Kerks 
are eyen named or alluded to, he expressly calls the Kerketas also 
^‘an Indian nation.”^ 

It has been remarked, that eyen if no such direct testimony had 
been giyen, the hints that remain to us concerning the diaracter and 
manners of these Sindi, the peouliar object of their worship, and 
their dissolute religious rites and sorceries, would leaye no doubt as 
to the country from which they were deriyed. 

It is firom this region that the Indian merchants must haye sailed 

1 prphei Argoimutm, Cribdli renio, t. 1049 ; see she Herod., ir. 28 ; ApoUon. 
Bhod., Jrgmumi., W. 328; Strsbo, (?^.,zi. 2; d. p. 403; Vtl. Flaoo., .drpes., 

ri. as. 

» Scflax Caryaiid., Pwjplsi, p. 31 ; Strabo, Otogi., ik., p. 406 ; Ptol., t. 
9; Steph. Bya., t. jMmos. Thii if etiU ei^ed Sindjak, a harea near Anapa. 
Bsnnell’t map makei it correspond with Anapa itself. 

» Ptol., Omr , "• 

• Herod., ir. 86.-Plin., Nkt. HiW., ri. 5. • Strabo, ib. pp. 399, 403, 404. 

» Heeyehins, Xiw., s.t. • Pompon. Mda, 1 19. • Pompon. Mela, i. 19. 

w Scjlaz Car., Pfripi., i3.— Hesychius, Xsz., s.t.— P olywnns, Stratapm., riiL 65. 

w Hrroh VSrof *Mut6p. K^picirdt, *49^0$ Conf. Interpnii, Hesych., 

?ol. IL p. 234. 
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who were ahipwreoked in the Baltic, and presented bj the king of 
the Snevi, or of the Batavi, to L. Metellus Celer, the pro-consul of 
Qaul ; for they could not haye been canied round from the continent 
of India to the north of Europe by the ocean. Yarious solutions of 
this difficulty have been attempted. It has been surmised that they 
might haye been Greenlanders, or mariners from North America, or 
even painted Britons : but the fact cannot be disputed, that they are 
called plainly ** Indians,” by all the authors who have recorded the 
tBiCtf however improbable their appearance in those regions might 
have been.^ 

Their nautical habits were no doubt acquired originally in the 
Indian Ocean, and were inherited by generations of descendants. It 
is even highly probable that their inveterate addiction to piracies, 
which led to the Muhammadan conquest, and has only now been 
eradicated by the power of the British, may have been the cause of this 
national dislocation, which no sophistry, no contortion of reading, no 
difficulty of solution, can legitimately invalidate. The* very term 
of t^pobtki, applied to them by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiL 8), 
and the ouriouB expressions used by Valerius Flaccus (vL 86), — 
XhfMfruiqiis nmnt Siiid^ glomtriBtqiM^ paUm§ 

{Hmm mmc ciiaai miimUm tansw,— 

imply a punishment and degradation, which are by no means suf- 
ficiently explained by reference to the anecdotes related by Hero- 
dotus (iv. 1-4), and Justin (ii. S)? 

Whether this degradation adheres to any of their descendants at 
the present time will form the subject of a future essay ; but before 
closing the subject of these early Indian piracies, we should not 
omit to notice the evident alarm with which they always inspired 
the Persian monmhy, even in the days of its most absolute power* 
Strabo and Arrian inform us, that in order to protect their cities 

^ Qui es Indift commerdi cams natigantei, tsmpMtate emni in OermaidS abnpti, 
— Plin., KM. Jfttl., U. 67. Compare Pompon. Mel., M ni. M.. iiL S. The 
opginal aathoritj ii Corneliva Kepoe, JVepMMnai, p. 731 ; ed. A. tan Stareren, Lngd. 
Bat, 1734, where the Notei ihenld be conrolted See aleo Ramniio, KavigM^ H 
Tom. I. p. 373 D. 

* Ukert, ott# Oeographii^ Yol. III. pt ii. pp. 494*496, 610; W. D. Cooley, 
Ufaritimi imd Inland JHMOwmgy Yol. I. pp. 82>87 ; M4m. de I Acad, doa 
Tom. Yl. p. 263 ; XLYI. p. 403 ; M. YIt. de St Martu, Etuda$ da Qaographia an- 
aiannaf Tom. I. p. 273. 
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against piraiioal attacks, the Persians made the Tigris entiielj in- 
aooessible for navigation. The course of the stream was obstructed 
bj masses of stone, which Alexander, on his return from India, 
caused to be removed for the furtherance of commercial intercourse. 
Inspired by the same dread, and not from rdigious motives, (as has 
been supposed), the Persians buUt no city of any note upon the sea- 
ooast.' 

We may here make a passing allusion to another memorial of Indian 
connexion with these parts. The southern neighbours of these 
Euxine Stndi were the Kolchians. 0. Bitter, in his Varhalle, quoted 
at the end of this Note, asserts that they came originally from the 
west of India. Pindar* and Herodotus* both remark upon the 
darkness of their complexion. The latter also mentions that they 
were curly-headed. He states that he had satisfied himself, not 
only from the accounts of others, but from personal examination, 
that they were Egyptians, descended from a portion of the invadiing 
army of Sesostris, which had either been detached by that conqueror, 
or, being wearied with his wandering expedition, had remained, of 
their owd accord, near the river Phasis. He also mentions the 
practice of circumcision, the fabrication of fine linen, the mode of 
living, and resemblance of language, as confirmatory of his view of 
an affinity between these nations. He has been followed by Diodorus 
and other ancient writers, as well as many modem scholars, who 
have endeavoured to account for this presumed connection.* I will 
not lengthen this Note by pursuing the enquiry; but will merely 
remark that this Egyptian relationship probably arises from some 
confusion (observable in several other passages of Herodotus), re- 
specting the connection between the continents of India and 
Ethiopia, — which pervaded the minds of poets and geographers 

» Strabo. OtogtapK xri. 1; •!,. Vol. iii. p. 838; Airitn, Bxptdit AUs., rii. 
7 Amm. Marcellinus, xxiii. 6 ; Boberteoa, Ancient /fidEM. Note x.; Ritter, 

Vol. X. pp. 24-32; Ind. AUerthum, ii. 601. Heeren and othera hare quertioned 
whether these dykes were not rather maintained for the purposes of irrigation. 

* KfXcMr«Sv€<r<ri » Scholiast dwells on the snbj^ 

» JSfMt., II. 104. See also EusUthius ad Dionys., Perieg.^ 689. 

* Bihl ffiet., i. 28. 65 ; Apollon. Rhod., Argon., ir. 259-271 ; Strabo. Ooogr., xi. 
2. •>., p. 409 ; Val Place., Argon., ▼. 421 ; Pest Arieu., Jkser. Orbie, 871 ; Amm. 
Maro., xxii. 8 ; Ukert, oUe Oeogr,, ToL III. pt. ii. p. 509 ; St Martin, too. oil., 
pp. 265-270. 


▼OL. 1. 
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from Homer’ down to Ptolemy,* — or rather down to Idrisi and 
Marino Sanuto;* and which induced even Alexander, when he saw 
crocodiles in the Indus, although their existence therein had already 
been remarked by Herodotus, to conceive that that river was con- 
nected with the Nile, and that its navigation downwards would 
conduct into Egypt/ 

It is admitted that grave objections may be raised, and have been 
urged with some force, against carrying these presumed analogies 
too far ; and sceptics are ready to exclaim with Fluellen, “ there is a 
river in Macedon, and there is also, moreover, a river at Monmouth 
® ® ® there is salmons in both/’ But, while some have endea- 

voured to trace the indications of a direct Indian connection between 
the inhabitants of the Euxine shores and India, on the ground of 
such names as Acesines;* Hypanis,* Eophes, or Eobus,* Typhaonia,* 


1 il, iiiii. 206 ; (Myss., i. 23. 

* Gtograph,^ tii. 3, 6. There had bees a decided retrogreaaion in the tyste» of 
Ptolemy ; for Herodotus, Strabo, and tome otfiera had a far eorrecter knowledge of 
the Southern Ocean. 

* Vincent, Periplw of thi Erythraan Soa^ pp. 66$, 664-8 ; M. Janbert, Otoy. 
4^Bdfui\ 0$9ta Eti pit Franeot, Vol. II. p. 

^ Strabo, Geograph.^ xr. 1, Vol III. p. 266; ArnBH^ EipediL ri. 1 ; Geier. 
AU%, M. HUtoriarum Scripioret^ p. 1 1 8. 

It is fair to remark, that such ignoranco is not reconcilable, either with the 
general arrangement of Alexander’s plans, or with the real geographical knowledge 
which hia inquisitire mind must hare imbibed. Bcspccting the auppoaed geographical 
connection of these two countries ; aee Scbauffelbergcr, Corpus Script. Vet. qui do 
India icripterunU 1846, 1. 12; Sir J. Stoddart, Jntrod, to the Study of Uh. Hist., 
pp. 112, 218; Schwanbcck, Mogasthmia Fragmenta^^pp. 1-6, 64; Dr. Smith's Eict. 
of Ooogr.f y. ‘‘Arabicus Sinus” and ‘‘Asia;” Gildemcister, .if ra6 do robuo 

Indieit, pp. 27', 146; Humboldt, Cootnoo (Sabine), Vol. II. Note 419; D'Anrille, 
Antig. do Vlnde^ p. 187 ; Cooley, Mar. and Inland Discov., Vol. I., pp. 113, 128, 160 ; 
Valentyn, Boschryving van Ooit Vol. I. p. 62 ; Bobertson’s India^ Note xiiii ; 
Ctesitt Operum Reliquia^ ed. Baehr, pp. 309, 464. These quotations do not refer to 
the large and interesting question of their ciyil, religious, and ethnographical affinities, 
which Heercn, Bohlen, and others have treated of in learned disquisitions. 

» A rifer of Sicily,— Thucyd., Bell Polop.^ iv. 25. 

* A western tributary of the Dneiper, 'according to Herodotus. Also, the name of 
another river which fell into the Fontus Euxinus. Herod., iv. 17, 62 ; Ovid., Font., 
iv. 10, 47 ; Metamrph.^ Xf. 286. 

^ A river on the eastern shore of the £uiiae.-9-Plin., Nat. Uui., vi. 4 ; Arrian, 
Forip.^ p. 10. 

* Uocky mountains in the Cancasns and India.'— E/paio/. Mogn., s.v 
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PhaiiiB,' CanoasuB, and such like, being found in both one country and 
the other ; and while the resemblance between the worship of Odin 
and Buddha has been strongly urged by similar advocates it may, 
on the other hand, and with great reason, be asserted that these names 
are not local in India, and that they have generally been grafted on 
some Indian stock, offering a mere partial likeness, either through 
^e ignorance of the Greeks, or with the view of flattering the 
vanity of Alexander, by shifting further to the eastward the names 
9nd attributes of distant places, already removed almost beyond 
mortal ken and approach, and lying far away — 

** Extra flammantia moenia mundi/* * 

In the grossnesa of their indiscriminate adulation, they were at 
all times ready to ascribe to that conqueror the obscure achieve- 
ments of mythical heroes, whose glory was inseparably connected 
with certain streams and mountains, which oven they, in the pleni* 
tude of their power, had found it no easy matter to traverse and 
surmount Strabo, indeed, informs us that the Argonautic monu- 
ments were industriously destroyed by Alexander’s generals, from 
a ridiculous alarm lest the fame of Jason might surpass that of their 
master. Parmenio is especially mentioned both by him and Justin, 
as one whose jealousy was prompted to destroy several temples 
erected in honour of Jason, in order that no man’s name in tho 
east might be more venerable than that of Alexander.” * 

Hence, it has been justly remarked, even by early writers, open 
to the influence of reason and philosophy, and guided by the results 

1 A river of Scythia, as well bb of Xolcbii asd of Ttprobane. — Plia., Nat. Hut., 
X. 48; Val. PUc., Argon., ii. 696; Paosan., ir. 44; Stepb. Byz., ▼. ede’ir. Re- 
ipecting the l^olchii of Southern India, lee Dr, Smith*! Liet. of Ooogtaphg^ ▼. 
** Colchis*’ and ** Colchi Indie.” 

* This Odin-Buddha-Hypothesia, as the Germans call it, has been, perhaps, some- 
what too readily condemned by Remusat, Klaproth, A. W. Schlegei, Ukert, and 
others. Compare Aoiatie Reuarchet ; Fundgruben do$ Or., Vol. IV., p. 201; Atin 
Polygloiia, p. 144 ; Introd. to Univ. Hist , ut sup., pp. 276-8; Finn Magnusen, 
Mythologia Lsxieon, Copenhagen, 1848 

* Compare on this subject, Strabo, Oeogr., vii. 35, lu 2, Vol. II. p. 77, 408 ; the 
Scholiast upon Apollon. Rhod., Argon., ii. 397, 417 ; Dltert, aits Osographis, Vol. 
HI. pt. 2, pp. 205, 505. 

* Justin, Hitt. Phil., xlii. 3 ; Strabo. Geogr., xi. 5, Vol. II. p. 421, xi. ll, p. 441, 
xi. 14, p. 456, X?. 1, Vol. III. p. 253, xvl 4, p. 412 ; Arrian, Jndiea, ii ; £zp^. 
Alts., V. 3. 
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of au extended obsei-vation, that the Greeks have transposed these 
localities upon very slender foundations, and that many of the bar- 
baric names have been Hellenised" ^ 

We find frequent instances of the same tendency to corruption in 
our own Oriental nomenclature, but with even greater perversions. 
Thus, we have heard our ignorant European soldiery convert Shekh- 
awati into ^ sherry and water ;* Siraju-d Baula into a belted knight, 
' Sir Roger Dowler ;* Dalip into ‘ Tulip ;* Shah Shuja'u-I Mulk into 
' Cha sugar and milk,’ and other similar absurdities ; under which, 
in like manner, many of the barbaric names have been Anglicised^'* 
But when we apply the same argument to the cases under con- 
sideration, we shall see it has no force ; for here there has been no 
room for the corruptions and flatteries to which allusions have been 
made ; nor did it ever occur to the Greeks to enter upon the same 
comparisons which are engaging our attention. When we carry 
these identifications yet further, we shall find names with which 
the Greeks were not even acquainted ; and it is not between streams, 
towns, and mountains, that the similitudes exist, but between peoples 
in the one country and places in the other, — the latter known, the 
former unknown, to ancient historians and geographers, — who have, 
therefore, left the field open for moderns alone to speculate in. 

Now, it is not merely in the two instances already adduced that 
these striking monuments of connection attract our observation; but, 
when we also find the Maidi next to the Sindi and Eerketss,’ a tribe 


' Nikanor, in Steph. Bjz., Ethnica, t. T^oxi. Compare Hesjeh., Xcr. t. 
Xtufiapotpiyot ; Schlegel, Ind. Bihlioihek, Yol. II. p. 297 ; Droysen, OewhiehU AUg*t^ 
p. 405; Wesseling, ad Diod. Sic., xvii. 83; Bcmhardy, ad Dionys, Ferieg. 714. 

< (Pseudo-) Arist., d§ Mirabel AueeuUat,^ c. 128. The Sindi were by some 
authors considered to be a remnant of the Maiotss ; Steph. Byz., ▼. SurSoI ; Strabo, 
Oiogr,f xi. 2, ib. Vol. II. p. 404. This extraordinary juxtaposition of Sindi and 
Mai^i again occurs in Thrace ; See Thucyd., Bell, Pehp.^ ii. 98. Respecting the 
Sindi, Sindus, Sintica, and similar names in Thrace and Macedonia see Uerod., vii. 
123 ; CsBsar, BeU Oiv,^ iit. 79 ; Lir., Eiei, Som,, xxri. 25, xl. 22, xlir. 46, xlf. 29 
Polybius, Excerpt., x. 37 ; Plin., Nat. Hiet., i? 10 ; Steph. Byz., ▼. Sivrla ; Eneg 
Metrop. y. Thrace." tells us also of Sintians on Lemnos, who * spoke a 

strange language II. i. 594 ; Od. yiii. 294 ; and they had before his time been 
noticed by Hellanicns of Lesbos ; Fragmenta, 112, 118. From these, the ^holiast 
on Thucydides says, that the Thracian Sindians were derired. More Indian families 
might be mentioned in Lycia and other intermediate countries, but enough has been 
adduced on the subject to suit our present design. 
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of Arii or Arichi,' an island of Aria or Aretias,* a river Arias,* a 
tribe of Maetcs or Mreotai,^ a town of Madia,* a town of Matiura,® a 
tribo of Matiani,^ a town of Matota,* a tribe of Kottas,* a country of 
Kutais/® a city of Kuta," a city of Kutaia,” a tribe of Kolcbi,'* a dis- 
trict of Kolchis,*® a Kolchian sea,** a tribe of Koli,** the mountains of 
Koli,*’ a district of Koli,** a province of Iberia,** a tribe of Iberes,*® 
a tribe of Bounomai,** a district of Minjas," a city of Male,** a tribe 
of Batemro,** a river of Bathys,** a port and town of Bata when 
we find all these names in close juxtaposition, reminding us in their 
various forms of our own Meds, Kathis, Eoles, Abhirs, Minas, 
Mallinas, and Bhatis, tribes familiar to us as being, at one time, in 
and near the valley of the Indus ; and when we consider, moreover, 
that all these different names, including the Sindi and Eerkebe, 
were congregated about the western region of the Caucasus, within a 


' Strabo, Oeogr, ibid. ; Stcpb. Byi. v. Af^rixo ) ; Ptol., G$ogr,^ y, 9. 

* Apollon. Rhod., Argan.t ii. 103; Plin., I/at. Hittf y. 13. 

^ Scyl. Caryand., p. 32. The connection of the Arii and Maidi will be developed 
in the following Note. 

^ Scymnus Chius, 870 ; Strabo, ii. 6, li. 2; Priscian. 644. As for the 

lake Mseotis being so called, as Herodotus (iv. 86) says, because it u the fnoth$r of 
the Fontus, it is surprising that so frivolous a reason has met favour with modem 
geographers. See, on this name, Zeuss,dti 0 Beuttchen und die Nachbaretiimme^ p. 296. 

• Ptol., Oeogr, v. 9. • Plin., Naf. vi. 4. 

Pompon. Mel., de sit Orh.^ i. 2. • Ptol., Geogr.y y. 8. • Ptol., Gettgr.y vi. 7. 

Orphei Argonaut.^ 824, 1009 ; Apollon. Rhod., Argonaut., ii. 399, 403, iv. 611. 

“ Lycophron, Cassandra, 174 ; Steph. Byz., y. Km; Eustath., ad. II., iv. 103. 

*» Val. Flaccus, Argon., vi. 428, 693; Etymol, Mag., p. 77. 

Herod., ii. 104 ; Diod. Sic., i. 28 ; Pindar, Pyth., iv. 378. 

Strabo, xi. 2, ib, p. 408; Ptol., v. 10 ; Pomp Mela, i. 19. 
w Strabo, ib. p. 899. *• Scyl. Car., Periplus, p. 31 ; Steph. Byz., v. K«Xoi. 

A portion of the Caucasus; Hecataeus, 161, 186 ; Steph. Byz., ib. 

w Steph. Byz., ib. ; Ptol., Geogr., vi. 5. 

Ptol. Geogr., y. 9 ; Val. Flacc., Argon , vi. 120; Pliny, Plutarch, Pomponius 

MeK 

*® Strabo, Geog., xi. 2, p. 406; 3, p. 412; Appian, Mithridates, 101, 116. 

** Orphei, Argonauiiea, v. 1036. Their relation to the bucolic Abhirs, or Ahfrs 
as we now call them, will be obvious to any one who has resided in India Ind. 
AlUrihum. II. 547, 953, 956. *• Servius ad Virgil, Eclog., iv. 34. 

9* Scylax Caryand., Periplus, p. 32, and the note of Vossius, p. 42. 

** Valor. Flacc., Argon., vi. 70. 

»• Plin., Nat. Mist, vi. 4 ; Peutinger, Tab., Sogm. vii. This may be derived, as 
is usually supposed, from fioBht * deep.’ ; Dr. Falconer’s translation of the Periplus of 
ih$ Emms Hea, p. 44. 

•• Scyl Garland., Peripl, p. 81 ; Strabo, Geogr., ib. p. 406 ; Ptol, Geogr., v. 9. 
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space scarcely larger Uian the proyince of lower Sind, and when 
again we reflect upon the carious coincidence, that Pliny' calls the 
former province Scythia Sendica,’* while Ptolemy* calls the latter 
** Indo-Scythia that even as late as the fifth century, the judicious 
ecclesiastical historian, Socrates,* as well as the accurate geographer, 
Stcphauus,^ continued to call the former by the name of ** India,” it 
is very difficult to resist the conviction, that these cumulative in* 
stances of combinations and affinities cannot be altogether acci- 
dental, or the mere result of diligent and ingenious exploration. 

But, even allowing that all these miscellaneous instances of re- 
semblance, brought forward in the preceding paragraph, are indeed 
purely fortuitous, — and it is willingly acknowledged that there is 

ample room and verge enough ” for a sharp eye, a nice ear, and a 
playful fancy, in the selection of such alliterative illustrations, — 
even if we reject them altogether as the products of a wild and 
dreamy imagination, and since they add little to the cogency of our 
argument, they may be resigned as such without a murmur, still it 
is impossible to yield the Sindi, tbe Eerketse, or even the Maidi, to 
the cavils of such an illiberal and hostile spirit of criticism, for, with 
respect to them, it must be confessed by all but the most obstinately 
sceptical, that they, at least, stand boldly and prominently forth, as 
undoubted evidences of actual Indian occupancy on the shores of the 
Euxine. 

It is not the purport of this Note to show how these obincidenoes 
could possibly have arisen; how nations, separated by so many 
mountains, seas, forests, and wastes, could have preserved any signs 
whatever of original identity, much less of such close approximation 
in names, as has been here adduced. Ukert, the strongest opponent 
of this supposed connection between the Caucasus and India, men- 
tions that the ancients are express in asserting that the Indians 

^ Plin., Nat ifw/.., ir. 26. 

• Oeopr.f Yli. ; Eustathius ad Dionya., Ferteg., 1088 ; Mannert, Oeog, dor Oriaehm 
und FonuTy Vol. V. p. 220 ; Ersch aud Grubw, der Wwantehafim, ar. 

** ludo-scythia;" Nam. Joum, Aiiatiquiy 3rd feries, Tom. YIII. p. 264. 

> Eeclaa. Mitt., i. 15. See also the note by Isaac Yoasius to Scylax Garyand., p. 
40, sp. Hudson, Geoq. Gr. Min., Yol. I, ; and Fr5ret, Mem. d$ VAead. d$$ InstHpi., 
Tom. lY. p. 603. 

« Eihnita, t?. Vopylenna et See also Is. TzeUes ad Lycophron, One- 

^nndra^ 174. where he calU the Kolchians IkSmcoI 2«50ai 
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never sent out of tlieir countiy any armies or colonies but migra- 
tions might easily have arisen from other causes, and a hint has 
been thrown out above, that in this particular instance, the expatria- 
tion might perhaps not have been altogether voluntary. 

In another part of this work I have traced, step by step, the pro- 
gress of one Indian family from the banks of the Indus to the 
remotest shores of Europe; and in the following Note upon the 
Meds, I have shown several instances of compulsory transportations 
to countries nearly as remote ; so that this branch of the enquiry 
need not engage our attention further in this place, the object of 
showing the probable existence of a tribe of Eerks, both on the 
Indus and Euxine, having, it is hoped, already been sufficiently 
proved to the satisfaction of every candid and unprejudiced mind.* 

The Mede. 

We find the Meds frequently mentioned by the Arab authors on 
Sind, and, together with their rivals the Jats, they may bo con- 
sidered the oldest pocupants of that province, who, in their names 
as well as persons, have survived to our own times. 

TLe first account we have of them is in the Mujmalu4 Tawdrllch 
That work mentions that the Jats and the Meds are reputed to be 
descendants of Ham, the son of Noah, and that tlioy occupied the 
banks of the Indus, in the province of Sind. The Meds, who 
devoted themselves to a pastoral life, used to invade the territories 
of the Jats, putting them to great distress, and compelling them to 
take up their abode on the opposite side of the river; but, sub- 
sequeikitly, the Jats, being accustomed to the use of boats, crossed 
over and defeated the Meds, taking several prisoners and plundering 
theii country. 

' Strabo, Xf. I ; ib. Vol. III. p. 251 ; Diod. Sic,, Biblioth. Ifuior,, ii. 88. 

» Compare alao Wahl, Mm, Vol. I. pp. 793, tt, $eq. ; Malte Brun. Univenal Oeo- 
Vol. II. pp, 27-52; Lunemaan, Deteripiio Caueoii, Gotting., 1803 ; 
Romm^ Camoi, rtgiomm it gmimm StnboniafM deter,, Lipe. 1804 ; Ritter, Atiem, 
VoL II. p. 622 ; and die VetMU dtr Europditeher Volktr-getehiehten, pp. 51, 75, 
800; Eiehwald, Otogr. d, Ke^. Mttne, p. 303, et teg. ; Boeckh, Corpus Jntcrip- 
timum, VoL IL pp. 100-110; M. V. de St. Martin, Jf/m. Mstor. tur la ane 
du Cktum, Seat, ii, iu, in Bhida d$ Vol. I ; Ukcrt, Alls G^grophte, Vol. 
Ill.pt iL pp. 282-286; Chriatoph. Oeilarfna, Nctitim orbit antiqui^ Vol. II. pp. 
856-^67. 
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At last these two tribes, seeing the inutility of protracting their 
contests any longer, agreed to send a deputation to Duryodhana^ the 
king of Hastinapur, begging him to nominate a king to rule over 
them. Duryodhana accordingly nominated his sister Dassal (Duh- 
sfila), the wife of Jayadratha, who exercised the functions of govem- 
ment with ^reat wisdom and moderation. The families and 
adherents of 30,000 Brahmans, who were collected from all parts 
of Hindust^, were sent by Duryodhana to her court, and from 
that time Sind became flourishing and populous, and many cities 
were founded. The Jats and the Meds had separate tracts of land 
assigned to them, and were governed by chiefs of their own election. 

The queen and Jayadratha made the city of ’Askaland their 
capital ; the same place, apparently, which is called In a subsequent 
passage ’Askaland-usa, perhaps the Uchh of later times, as has been 
shown in another Note of this Appendix (p. 365). 

Jayadratha was killed in the fatal field of Tbanesar, and his fidth- 
ful wife ascended the funeral pile, after their reign had continued for 
more than twenty ears. On the same field was extinguished the 
dynasty called after the name of Bharata, he being the most cele- 
brated ancestor of Dhritarashtra, the father of Duryodhana and the 
Kurus. On the transfer of the empire to the Pandavas, YudLish- 
thira conferred Sind upon Sanjwara, the son of Jayadratha and 
Dassal (Duhsala), and from him Hal was descended {supra, p. 108). 
As the Great Wa'f in which these heroes enacted a conspicuous part, 
has been suppr d, on astronomical grounds, to have taken place 
during the twe h century n.c.,^ wo must assign an equal antiquity 
to their contemporaries the Meds of Sirxd, if we put faith in this 
narrative ; but as this early settlement is not, in Lassen’s opinion, 
opposed to probability in the case of the Jats, we need not withhold 
our faith in its correctness with respect to the Meds. Indeed, 
admitting that the * Jartikos’ of the Mahd-hhdraia and the Purdnas 
represent the Jats, we cannot but consider the * Madras’ as repre- 

> Sir W. Jones, H'arh, Yol. III. p. 213; VII. 7L Some fix it earlier. See 
Prichard, into ih$ PSy#. Kut, of Mankind, VoL IV. p. 101,#/ Wf.; 

iMen, Jndiseho AUtrihumtkundo, VoL I. p. 499, #/. ny. ; Prof. Wileon, /. J. 8 , 
Bengal, VoL Xlll. p. 81 . 
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Benting the Meds— confirming thereby the antiquity and synchron- 
ism of these two races on the banks of the Indus.* 

During the period of Arab occupation, Muhammad E&sim is re- 
presented as making peace with the Meds of Surashtra, ‘‘seafarers 
and pirates, with whom the men of Basra were then at war.” This 
gives a great extent to their dominion at that period towards the 
south-east. 

In the time of Mu’tasim Bi-llah, ’Amran, the Barmekido, gover- 
nor of Sind, dii'ccted an expedition against the Mods, in which he 
killed three thousand of them, and constructed an embankment, 
which he called the Meds’ embankment, probably for the purpose of 
depriving them of the means of irrigution, as was done so effectually 
in 1762 and 1802 at Moi-a and Ali Bandar, when the Sindians 
rained the prosperity of north-western Kachh. The word Sakar, 

‘ embankment,’ is preserved in the town of that name opposite to 
Bori, whore, however, the mound is a natural limestone formation 
of about one hundred feet high, and not an artificial causeway.* 
Nevertheless, we might, if we could ,bo sure that any Mods were 
then on the western side of the Indus, pronounce this to be the iden- 
tical locality ; for certainly, in Biladurf {supra p. 128), the whole 
transaction seems to bo closely connected with ’Amran’s proceedings 
against Eandibcl and the Jats on the Aral river, not far from Sakar, 
insomuch that, immediately after settling afiairs with them ho 
retnims to attack the Meds, having the chief of the Jats in his com- 
pany. But, as on the occasion of this second attack, ho dug a canal 
from tho sea to their lake, rendering their water salt and nauseous, 
there can bo no question of this sceuo, at least, being* in tho south- 
oastem portion of the province, where they were settled in tho 
greatest numbers ; and hero, therefore, w^o must also look for tho 
embankment raised in the first incursion. They ate Siiid to have 
been attacked by *Amr4n from several different directions, and were 
thus doubtless reduoed to great extremities. 

* liSMeii, Us Pentapotamia Ind.^ p. 20, and Tmiisehe AUtriK Voi. I. pp. 97, 397, 
821; Wpsoii, Vuhtiu Purdna^ Index ; As, Peiearehet, Vol. VIll. p. 346; M. 
Virioa do St. Martin, R*tudsf de Qiograph^s antienns^ Tom. i. p. 337. 

* Sakar, or Sakhar, aa it is now pronounced, ia better known to the natiree a« 
ChipribandaV* which would imply t&ut it was, in part at least, artificial. 
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Daring the reign of the same E^alif, we find an Arab chieftain, 
Muhammad bin Fazl, who had taken possession of Sind£n, in the 
Abrasa district of Eachh, attacking the Mods with a squadron of 
seventy vessek;^ on which * occasion he took Mali, of which the 
position may be identified with M£lia on the Machu. This powerful 
armament seems to have been directed against the sea-board of 
the tract invaded by *Amran, now occupied by the Ban of Eachh ; 
where Yigogad, Vingar, and Bally£rf, on the nerthem, and Phang- 
warri, Nerona, BitarOi etc., on the southern shore, are all known, 
both by concurrent native tradition, as well as by independent 
European observation, to have been once washed by the sea. 

All these various expeditions, however, had but little permanent 
effect in reducing the power of the Meds, for Mas’udi informs ns 
that, when he visited Sind, the inhabitants of Mans&ra were obliged 
continually to protect themselves against their aggressions.* 

Ibn Haukal notices them under the name of Mand (p. 88), and 
though, without the diacritical point, the word might be read Med, 
yet as all the MSS., few as they are, concur in this reading, it must be 
retained. He describes them as dwelling on the bank of the Indus 
from the borders of Mult&n to the sea, and in the desert between that 
river^and Famhal, the firontier town of Hind. They had many stations 
which they occupied as pasture grounds, and formed a very large 
population, unconverted to the faith. What Abu-1 Fidi says of 
them is taken from this passage, and we do not read of them in any 
subsequent author.* 

Hence we might suppose that the tribe is entirely extinct, and 
have left no memorial of their existence, except the passages above 
quoted. M. Beinaud, indeed, observes that he finds it impossible 
to apply the name of Med or Mand, to any known population, and 
therefore oonoeives that the denomination is disfigured. But he is 
mietaken ic this supposition, for the tribe of Med still exists, both 
to the east and the west of the Indus and those on the coast, being 

^ in the original. Suproy p« 124, 128. See Note on the word Bugs** 

* Mdmstre iur rinde, pp. 43, 50, 18S, 215, 284. 

* Gildemeister, Script. Arab. d$ rebut ludieit^ p. 172. 

« In the Ayln-i Akbari also we hafo a tract called after their name within the 
Sirkhr of Hhji Khhn. 
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unable now to practice piracy after the mode of their .ancestors, 
devote themselves to the more tranquil pursuit of fishing. To the 
east, we find them roving on the borders of Sind and Jodhpur, the 
site of Hieir occupation during the Arab period ; and to the west, 
they are found in the little ports of Makran, from SunmjBni to 
Charbar, divided into the clans of Gazbur, Hormari, Jellar-zaf, and 
Chelmar-zai. 

It is possible that the Meds, or some offshoot of that stock, may 
have been designated as Mand, iot that syllable enters into the 
name of several native tribes and places existing to this day : as the 
Mand-ar, the Mand-hor, the Mind-hro, besides the Buluch tribe of 
Mond-rani, as well as the ancient towns of Mand-ra and Mand-ropat, 
in Chachagam, to the east of the Gunf, Mand-rasa to the north of 
the Makali hills, and Mimd-ra and other similar names in Eachh. 

That the Mors of the Aravali mountains and Kathiwar are de- 
scendants of the same family, is also not beyond the bounds of pro- 
bability. The native pronunciation, especially in the western and 
north-western provinces of Hindustan, tends so much to an inter- 
mixture of the cerebral letters r and d, — the written character, indeed, 
being the same in both, and the diacritical marks being a mere modem 
iimovation — that Mer and Med may be identical ,* and the addition of 
the aspirate, which sometimes makes the former into Mher, or, as we 
commonly write it Mhair, offers still no argument against identity, 
for that also is an optional excrescence, especially in the names of 
peoples and bimilies. For the same reason, tho connection of the 
Mahr of irbaro, and other tmets in tho Upper Sind, where they 
aro reckoiii'd by their neighbours as the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country between Bhakkar and Bahawalpur, is equally plausible.* 

Tod pronounces the Mors to be of Bhatti origin, and derives their 
name from JtftTU, “ a mountain.” But at the same time that he pro- 
nounces them to be Bhattis, he says they are a branch of tho Mina, 
or Maina, one of the aboriginal races of Imlia. Those statements are 
obviously incompatible, and the Bhatti liYpothesis must bo rejected. 

* To them may perhaps be ascribed the distinctioa uf g’jving name to the Mihrhn, 
or Indus. 

The old town of Mhar in Kachh, where there is a temple of great antiquity ahd 
celebrity, dedicated to the goddess Asapura, may probably trace iU origin to a similar 
scarce. 
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During the whole period of their known history, they have been 
conspicuous for their lawless and predatory habits, from the time 
when four thousand Mer archers defended their passes against 
Pirthf-Kaj,^ down to a.d. 1821, when their excesses compelled the 
British government to attack them in their fastnesses, and reduce 
them to complete obedience. Since which period, it is gratifying to 
observe that they have emerged from their barbarism, and, under the 
judicious management of European officers, have learnt to cultivate 
the aros of peace, and set a notable example of industry to the sur- 
rounding tribes. 

Taking into consideration, therefore, the fact that the Mers of 
the ArdvaK are but little advanced beyond the tract where the Meds 
are known, a thousand years ago, to have formed a numerous and 
thriving population; that their brethren, the Minas, can themselves 
be traced in their original seats to the banks of the Indus ; that 
Kathiwar, or the Saurashtran peninsula, was the very nursery of 
the piractical expeditions for which the Meds were about the same 
period celeberated and feared, and where Mers still reside, we may 
conclude that to declare them identical, is doing no great force to 
reason and probability.’ 

The simple permutation of a letter — not unnaturally forced, but 
based upon a law of common observance — introduces us to a new 
connexion of considerable interest ; for we may make bold to claim, 
as an ancient representative of this race. Mens, or Moeris, the king 
of Pattala, who, on the approach of Alexander, deserted his capital, 
and fled to the mountains. The site of this town, at the head of the 
Delta of the Indus, answers well to the position which we may pre- 
sume the chief of the Meds to have occupied at that period ; and, 
that the name was not personal, but derived from his tribe, we may 
be satisfied, from the common practice of Alexander’s historians, as 

I With reference to the ooacludiog paragraphs of this Note, the oelebritj of 
Median archery — ^the M§di pharetrd should be borne in mind. Horst., 

Cans. ii. Od. 16 ; Propert., Lib. iii. Eleg. 11. 

* Oompaie CHr. Lassen, Zfit$chrift fiir dU Kundi d$» Morginhnd 0 $^ 1840, Tom. iii. 
p. 189, KkAIndiKUAlterthumBkunde^yQX. I. p. 369; Tod, Annatac/ Sdjaaikdnf 7oI. 
I. pp. 080-686; II. 323; Beuouard^ Eneyelop, Mairop,^ Yol. XX. pp. 40-43; Col. 
Dixon, Maport on AfA .tnrdro; M. Yirien do Saint-Martin, iiudaa da Odographia 
anaiamia, Tom. L p. 339. 
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exemplified in the instances of Abisares, Porus, Sambus, Musioanus, 
AesacanuS) and Taxiles, who have these names severally attributed 
to them from the nations, countries, or towns over which they ruled. 
Dr. Vincent, in admitting, as the etymon of Moeris„ the Arabic 
words Jtir Bata, ^‘the ruling chief,” has suffered his too easy 
credulity to be played upon by an ambitious young orientalist 
Bohlen has attempted to trace in the name of Moeris a corruption of 
Mahdrdjd, “the great king,” in which he is followed by Ritter; but, 
independent of the fact that his kingdom was circumscribed within 
very narrow limits, he is expressly noticed by Arrian, under the 
humble title of ii7rap)(p^, which invariably implies subordination, 
and not supremacy.' A more probable, but still unlikely, origin 
has been suggested, from the tribe of Maurya but they were far 
away in the east, remote from Sind, so that altogether locality and 
verbal resemblance are most favourable to the present hypothesis, 
that Meris is a Grecised form for the chief of the Mei-s.” 

We may even extend our views to a still more remote period, and 
indulge in speculations whether this tribe may not originally have 
been a colony of Medes. There is nothing in the distance of tlie 
migration which would militate against this supposition, for Hero- 
dotus mentions the Sigynnm, as a colony of the Medes settled 
beyond the Danube : — “ How they can have been a colony of the 
Medes,” he observes, “I cannot comprehend; but cmything may 
happen in course of time.”* The Medians are also said to have 
accompanied the expedition of Hercules, when he crossed over from 
Spain into Africa.* The Sauromat® were Median colonists beyond 
Tanais, or Don.* The Matienoi, or Matienes,® the Kharimatai,^ 
and possibly the Mares,* were Caucasian colonists from Media, pre- 
serving in their names the national appellation of Mata or Madia. 

' Q. Curt. Ruf., 2># JUs, Mag., Lib. ix. ch. 34 ; Arrian, AnaB., Lib. vi. ch. 
17 ; Ritter, Vie Erdktmde eon A$., Vol. IV. pt. i. p. 474 ; Bohlen, doe AlU Jndm, 
Vol. I. p. 91 ; Vincent, CbiiMii. and Nov, of ike AneienU, Vol. I. p. 1«7. 

» Theod. Bonfey, Indian, M. F. Bandry, Eneyelopidie Moderne, Tom. xtiu. ooU. 
140 144. * Herodotus, t. 9. 

4 Sallust. Jugnrtha, 14; Noue, Mimoim de rAcadimie dee InM-ipiume^ Tom. xii. 

p. 181, ^ 

• Died. Sk., Bihl Hiet, ii. 43; PUn., EieU Bat, vi. 7. See on this subject, 
Zenis, die Dentechm und die Naehbaretdmme, y* 298. 

• IMonysii. Ferieg, 1002 ; Herod., i. 189 ; iiL 94 ; t. 49, 42. 

^ Stephan. Byxant, s.v. Xopi^rai. 

• Herod., iii. 94; tii. 97 ; Sleph. Byxant., i.T. 
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'Pliry may oitlior havo boon traiKsp1anto<l to the banks of the Indus 
wlion <Iu' Modi) IVrsiaii einpiro oxtorulod so far to the eastward; or 
they may havo ini^atod thither at some indefinitely early period ; 
or they may liavo sought an asylum there upon the occupation of 
thru eoimlry by lho Soythians; or during the persecution of the 
Magi. uhi. oousitufoil one of the six tribes of Medes, just as the 
Farsis did in (lu/oral, at a later period and on similar occasion. It 
IS u(Mihv ol* remark lhat Ibn Ilaukal places the Budhas, or Budhyas, 
m tlu’ same ealegory with the Mand, representing them as com- 
prising several tribes to ilio west of the Indus. Now, the Budii 
we»o jU^o one of tlie six Mt*dian tribes, and the juxtaposition of 
two names in ilie province of Sind should not escape notice, 
for (hry also may have formed a body of similar emigrants.' 

.Vll .u'gnnicnts against the probability of such dispersions stand 
self-eonfuled, when we consider that Sindians were on the Euxine ;• 
and lhat, besides the familiar instances of Samaritans and Jews 
under the Assyrians, we read over and over again in Persian 
history, of the deportations of entire tribes, expressly termed 
*avaairdaToi by Herodotus.* Thus we have the removal of Paeo- 
iiians to Phrygia,^ of Barcaeans from Africa to Bactria,® of Milesians 
to Ampe, near the Tigris.* of Egyptians to Susa,’ of Eretrians from 
Euboea to Ardericca,* and to Goi-dyene,* of Antiochians to Mahuza,*^ 
and others which it would be tedious to specify. 

There is another curious coincidence worthy of notice. It is well 
known, that from below the junction of the Panjab rivers down to 
Sihwan, the Indus takes the name of Sar, Siro, or Sira, and from 
below Haidarabad to the sea, that of Lur. It is more ci>rrect, but 
unusual, to add an intermediate division, called Wicholo, “central,'’ 
representing the district lying immediately around Haidarabad, just 

* Herodotus, i. 101 ; Gildcmcister, d<' rebut Indicts, p. 172. 

* I liare entered on this subject in another Note ; and will here merely again re- 
mark upon the singular fact of Siiuli and Maidi oixupying the aame tract on the 
Euiine, and again, the Sinti and Maidi being found in close proxiiiiiiy with each 
other, even in Thrace. 

* Herodotus, iv. *:04. ’ * HoriHlotiis, n 98 ; vii. SO. 

® Herodotus, iv. 204. • Herodotus, vi. 20. ’ Ctesijs, Pertica, c. 9. 

* Herodotus, vi. 119; Philostrati, Vita Apollon., i. 24>30. 

* Strabo, Geogr., xvi. 1 ; cd. Tauebnitz, Yol. III. p. 881. 

*• Ancisnt Univmal History, Vol. IX. p. 806. 
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M on the Nile, the Wast&af, "midlands,” of the Arabs represented 
the tract between Upper and Lower Egypt.* Sir A. Burnes says 
that Sir and Ldr are two Boluch words for "north ” and " south.” 
But the first is a Slavonic word also, which Gatterer and Niebuhr 
tell us is retained in Sauro-msiim, signifying "northern” Medes. 
There were also a province of Siracene, and a tribe of Siraceni, and 
other similar names north of the Caucasus.* T4e Slavonic and 
Persian show a great similarity : thus, spaco signifies " a bitch ** 
in both, and the same with the first syllable of Sauromatse, or Sar- 
mstfls.* Hence Sar for the " northern ” Indus, was more probably a 
remnant of Median than Buluch emigration, though the Persian 
element could be aocounted for, even on the latter supposition, see- 
ing what a strong tincture the Buluchf language retains of its 
original Franian connection.* 

Moreover, amongst the several tribes of Eshatriyas, who, having 
neglected to observe the holy customs, and to visit the Brahmans, 
became so degenerate that they were expelled their caste, and re- 
garded as "Dasyus,” or robber tribes, Manu enumerates the "Pah- 
lavas.”* "They are,” continues the holy legislator, " Dasyus, 
whether they speak the language of Mlechchhas, or that of Aryas.” 
ifrya in Sanskrit, airya in Zend, meanp "noble,” "sacred,” "vener- 
able hence a portion of Upper India is called Aryavarta, " the 
holy land,” or " country of the Aryas.” The Medes being also of 
the same original stock, were universally called Arii. The Aryas of 
Mann, therefore, are not necessarily, as some interpret, only de- 
generate natives, but may likewise have been Medes occupying the 

' Dr. Eadie, JBarly Or, Hutory, p. 13; Lt Burioii, Sutdh^ p. 4. 

• Plin., Nat, Hut., iv. 26 ; Strabo, Qmgr,, xi. 2. 6 ; cd. Tauobnitx, Vol. IL pp, 
399, 419, 422 ; Taril\w, Anwd,, xiii. 16; Ptol., Geoyr., t. 9; Boeckh, Corpus Jn- 
oeript., Vol. II. p. 1009. * VuUer’t lortitut, p. 32. 

« Sir A. Burnet, Travels into Bokhara, VoL III. pp. 64. 268 ; Dr. Buroei, Fisii 
to the Court of Sinde, pp. xir. 107 ; Jouru, R, As, Soe., VoL I. p. 224 ; Joum, R, 
Oeogr. Soe., Vol. III. 128, 130 ; Niebuhr, I^turss on Aneient History, Vol. I. 96; 
Herodotui, i. IIO; Report of British Association, 1861, p. 146; TuhfatuA Kirdm, 
MS. p. 166 ; Gatterer, Comment. Soc. Scient, Gott., Vol. xii. pp. 160, 161. 

The name of Sar it probably at Icatt at old at the " Sorani" of SUpbanui, a tribe 
which roust bare been on, or near, the Indus, because an Alexandria, enumerated by 
him as the fourtcentb. was built within their territory. If the people of Str are not 
' meant, allusion it perhaps made to the Sodbat, who once occupied thi.t country.— 
See Ethnioaf v. F®!*!*^*]* 
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▼alley of tlie Indus. It is probable that a still earlier, and more 
degenerate branch of the same family may bo spoken of under the 
name of Meda,** in the code of Manu, who must live without the 
town, and maintain themselves by slaying beasts of the forest’’ 
Allusion seems here to be made to the Mers of the Ar&val(.' 

These indications need not be enlarged on further in this place. 
Many will, of course, look upon them as fanciful and extravagant 
Others, who feel so disposed, must pursue the investigation for 
themselves ; for it is foreign to the main design of this Note, which 
has merely been to show that we have the Meds of the Arabs retiun-' 
ing their own name to this day, as well as probably under a slightly 
varied form, in and around the original seats of their occupation. 
That object has, it is hoped, been accomplished satisfactorily, and 
with regard to all extraneous matter, to use the words of Cicero, 
Meqvdmur prohMlia, nee tdlrd quam id, quod verieimile oeeurrerii, pro- 
gredi pommies, et refeUere tine periinaeid ei refeUi rine iraeimdiid 
paraU stimas.* 

[General Cunningham, in his Beport for 1863-64, says : — ** The 
Mede or Jtfamb are almost certainly the representatives of the Mm- 
dnum, who lived on the Mcmdru$ river, to the south of the Oxns; 
and as their name is fonnd in the Panjdb from the beginning of the 
Christian era downwards, and in none before that time, I conclude 
that Chey must have accompanied their neighbours, the latii, or 
Jdta, on their forced migrations to Ariana and India. In the olaa* 
sioal writers, the name is fonnd as Medi and MmdMeni, and in the 
Muhammadan writers, as Med and Mand,” To show that theae 

> HwodoMs, fit 62 ; JiuHMm »f Manm^ iL 82, SS, 45, 48; Hmimi, EiOtrictl 
Smmeknj Arietie Ifetiom, Tdboji, ToL III. p. 822; Lanin, Ind. Mtr U tme, , 
YoL I. Fp. 515, tt ttq.-, M. BiHiathtk, YoL III. p. 71 ; Eneh and Orabw, Mmf 
tiapaHt, TT. ” lado-Owmaninher Spraelwtoinm,*' p. 1, 48, and " Indin," pp, 4, 15, 
AhtmOmsm itr Koeeif. Bttjfer. Jfed. der WittmtOeflm, 1828, p. 146; 
■Vnimi, Arime Aetifnt^, pp. 119-124; Pott, JStjn. J tn rt n yw i , pp. IxiiL ; Bn- 
lumf, Omm. nr k Tet»e, Note p. er.; M. F. Bandiy, XeeffA. ModerntiTtm. 
XYIII. Ml. 122-180. 

* BMidei the ^aeial rcfcmoci giTm sboT^ compan M. l^Wn de Saint Maitia, 
MM. But. eur la Oeofr. enc. da Ctaeatt, pp. 242, 248, in Btadt* dt degnphk, 
Y<d. I. ; and But, d$ F A$k Min. Aneimu, p. 218 ; Baaekh, Onwi Juur^., YaL 
II. p. 83; Sehaftuik, ShuisAk AUtttASnur, Yol. I. pp. 802, 888, Ukart, 

Otifn^k itr QrkAm md MMir, YoL III. Abth. ii. pp. 119, 869, 878, 879, 894, 
888, 887, 346. 
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two spelltngs are bat xuAoral modes of prononoiation of the same 
name, the General notices the various ways in which the name 
of a village on the Jhelam is spelt in different maps and booke— 
Meriala^ Mandicdi, Mdmrtdla, Mandydla, Maridla, and MercUi.'] 

[<<The earliest notice of the Meda is by Virgil, who calls the 
Jhelam Medina Bydaapea. The epithet is explained by the statement 
of Vibios Sequester, which makes the Hydaspes flow ** past the city 
of Media.” Now this is clearly the same place as Ptolemy’s Euiky- 
media, or Sagala, which was either on or near the same river, and 
above Bukephala. Lastly, in the Peutingerian Tables, the country 
on the Hydaspes, for some distance below Alexandria Bucefalos, is 
called Media. Here then we have evidence that the Medi, or Meda, 
wore in the Panjdb as early at least as the time of Viigil, in b.o. 40 
to 80, and as we know that they were not one of the five tribes of 
Tuehi, or Toehari, whose names are given by the Chinese writers, it 
may be inferred, with tolerable certainty, that they must have be- 
longed to the great horde of Sua, or Ahara, who entered India about 
B.C. 126, and gave their name to the province of Indo-Scythia.” 

[As the date of the Peutingerian Table is not later than a.i). 250, 
we have a break of upwards of four centuries before we reach the 
earliest notices of the Muhammadan writers. In these we find the 
Meda or Manda firmly established in Sindh, along with their ancient 
rivals the Jdia, both of whom are said to be the descendants of Ham, the 
son of Noah. Bashid-ud din further states that they were in Sindh at 
the time of the Mahfi-bh&rata, but this is amply refuted by the native 
histories of the province, which omit both names from the list of 
aborigines of Sindh. Ibn Haukal describes the Mauds of his time 
(about A.i>. 977), as occupying the banks of the Indus from Multan 
to the sea, and to the desert between Makrdn and Famhal. Masudi, 
who visited India in a.d. 915-16, calls them Mind, and states that 
they were a race of Sindh, who were at constant war with the 
people of Mansura. These notices are sufficient to show, that at 
some time previous to the first appearance of the Muhammadans, the 
Meda must have been forced to migrate from the Upper Panjab to 
Sindh, There they have since remained, as there can be no doubt 
that they are now represented by the Mera of the ArdvaK Bange to i 
the east of the Indus, of E&thi4war to the south, and of Biluchist&ti 
to the west.” 


VOL. L 
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[''The name of Mer, or Mand, is still found in many parts of 
the Punjab, as in Meror of the Bari and Becbna Doabs, in Meia, 
Mandra, and Mandanpur of the Sind Sa^r DOab, and in Mandali, of 
Multan. Mera, which is ten miles to the west of Kalar Eahdr, is 
certainly as old as the beginning of the Christian era, as it possesses 
an Arian Pali inscription, fixed in the side of a square well. The 
Mera would seem also to have occupied Lahore, as Abu Bihdn states 
that the capital of Lohawar was named Medhukur or Mandhukur,^ 
This place is said to have been on the east bank of the Bavi, and, if 
so, it was most probably Lahore itself, under a new name. There 
is an old place called Mandhyawala, on the west bank of the Bavi, 
and only twelve miles to the south-west of Lahore, which may 
possibly be the Mandhukur of Abu Bfh^n. But the old mound of 
Mirathiraf in the Gugera district, in which figures of Buddha and 
moulded bricks have been discovered by the railway cuttings, is a 
more likely place. This frequent occurrence of the name in so 
many parts of the Panjdb, and always attached to old places, as in 
Mera, Mandra, and Mertali, of the Sindh Sigar Doab, and in Med- 
hukur or Mandhukur, the capital of Lohiiwar, offers the strongest 
confirmation of the conclusion which I have already derived from the 
notices of the classical authors, that the Meda or Mera were once the 
dominant race in the Panjdb. The special location of the Medi on 
the Hydaspes by classical writers of the first century of the Christian 
era, the evident antiquity of Mera, Meriali, and other places which 
still bear the name, and the admitted foreign origin of their modem 
representatives, the Mera, all point to the same conclusion, that the 
Medi, or Meda, were the first Indo-Scythian conquerors of the 
Panjab.” 

1*0 o o 0 « About this time (30 to 20 b.c.) the Meds may be 
supposed to have retired towards the south, until they finally es- 
tablished themselves in Upper Sindh, and gave their name to their 
new capital of Minnagara. As this could scarcely have been effected 
with the consent of the former occupants of Upper Sindh, whom I 
suppose to have been the latii, or Jata, 1 would refer to this period 
as the beginning of that continued rivalry, which the historian 
Bashidu-d din attributes to the Jata and Meda? To this same 

* [See •wpra, p. (52. j 

* [See the Mufmalu-t Tawdrikh, esjprs, p. 103,] 
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caua<^ I would also refer the statement of the Erythraean Periplus, that 
. about A.D. 100, the rulers of Minnogara were rival Parthians, who 
were mutually expelling each other.”] 

The Wairsi and Sodha Tribes, 

Wairsf, we are told in the Beg-Lar-ndma (MS. p. 65 ), was a chief 
among the Sodhas. It would have been more correct to say that 
Wairsi was the chief clan among the Sodhas ; for Wairsi as not 
a personal designation, as is c viilent from many passages of that 
work. It is written indiscrimia..te:y W.iirsi and Wairsa, and a 
cognate, but then hostile, clan bo'T the K-imilar name of 

Waisa (MS. pp. 190, 191). The Saineja tribe, vw:\i mcntionod in 
the same work, is also a branch of the Sodhas. 

An exact translation of the text to which this note refers would re- 
present Rajia as the daughter of the Rana (which, by the way, is spelt 
throughout in the original as Ra*na) ; but at p. 61 wo learn that she 
was his sister's son, and so she is also styled in the Tuhfatu*l Kirdm 
(MS. p. 73). Indeed, had she been his own daughter, we should 
not have found Abu-1 Kasim Khan-i Zaman, who was the issue of 
the marriage with Mir K^im Beg-Lar, passing his childhood 
among the Bbattis of Jesalmir after his father's death, but rather 
among the Sodhas of ’Umarkot, 

The Soda or Sodlia tribe (spelt Soda by Col. Tod, and Soda by 
the Rev, Mr. Rexiouard) is an offshoot of the IVamai*a, and has bt^en 
for many centuries an occupant of the desert tracts of 'Western India, 
into which they have rcoeded, like their predc<^essors, when driven 
forward by more powerful neighbours from the banks of the Indus. 
Col. Tod contends that they are the descendants of the Sogdi nf 
Alexander's time, in which there is greater probability than in most 
of his speculations. Sogdi may a corruption, derived from the 
greater familiarity of historians with the northern nation of that 
name. The Sodrae of Diodorus offers an equal resemblance of name 
and position. It is not plain which bank of the river the Sodra3 or 
Sogdi then occupied. Thej' are not ni(?iitioned by Q. C«irtius, and 
Arrian’s use of right” and left,” as «applied to the banks of the 
Indus, is so opposed to tlie modern practice of tracing a river from 
its source downwards, that it adds to the confusion. 
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The ( runsoctioQ mentioned in the text shows the early period at 
wiiich tlio nindus began !•> disgrace themselves hy their inier- 
iiuirriiiges with Muhammadans; and the high repute of the beauty 
of tho Sodha women has served to maintain that practice in full 
vigour to the present time. 

At tlio j)criod treated of, wo find the Sodhas in possession of 
’Umarkot, of which the name and consequence havo been subse- 
quently mucli increased, independant of its importance as a border 
fortress, hy being the birth place of tho renowned Akbar. 

Tho liana of the Sodhas was expelled from ’Umarkot by the 
Talpurs of Sind; and the present representative of the family, who 
still retains his title of Kana, resides at Chor, a few miles north-east 
of his former capital, shorn of all power; and hard pressed for the 
means of subsistence.^ 


NOTE (D).~MISCELLANEOUa 

The Terrors of the Moghal Helmet. 

(Page 276). 

Tho reader of the history of the Crusades will recognize a similar 
anecdote, relating to a hero more familiar to him than Darya 
Khan. The chivalrous Sire de Joinville tells us, that Bichard’s 
name acted as a powerful sedative upon the children of the Saracens, 
and that even their very horses were prcsimied to start at his 
shadow ; — 

Le roy Richard fist tant d’armes outremer a celle foys que il y 
fu, que quant les chevaus aus Sarrasins avoient poiiour d’aucun 
hisBon, leur mostres leur disoient : — ' Caiits tu,' fesoient ils k leurs 
chevaus, * qrie se soil le roy Bichart d'Angleterref* Et quant les 

' Mannert, Geoyraphis der Gri$eh$n und RomeTf Vol. V. Ritter, Du Erdkund$ 
rpft At,, Vol. lY. pt. i. p. 471 ; Tod, Annah of MJasthdn, Vol. I.'p. 93; IL p. 
319-319; Encyo. Mtlrop,, Vol. XXIII. p. 781 ; Journ. E..A$. Soe., Vol. L p. 33; 
Mitford, Hist, of Orttet^ Vol. X. pp. 231, 232, notes 15 to 17 ; Dr. Burnes, Vitit to 
thi Court of Sindoj p. 105 ; Jowm, E. Oooy, Soe., Vol. IV. p. 93 ; Vincent, Comm, 
ond Nev, of tho Anoiontt, Vol. I. pp. 137-146 ; Arrian, Asad., ri. 15 ; Di^. Sic., 
BibUvtk. Eiot., zfii. 102; Mn. Bostani, Cutch, pp. 52, 136. 
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enfanfi aoB SarrarixiB breoieut, elles leor disoient: — *Tay-toyl tayr 
hy I ouje irai querre le ray Richart qui te tuera,^ 

It in curious that we should Icam this from a Frenchman only. 
Our English chroniclers, who exhaust the language of panegyric in 
speaking of Bichard, omit this anecdote, which appears to be do- 
riyed from a mere eastern mode of expressing terror. 

In the passage taken from the Tdrikh-i Tdhirl we have not only chil- 
dren taking fright, but women even bringing forth prematurely, at 
the name of Dar 3 ^ Eh4n. The same effect is ascribed in that work 
(pp. 48, 62) to the Moghal cap : — ** Such fear of the Moghals fell 
upon both men and women, that the men lost all courago, and the 
wamm mscarrted at the very sight of the Moghals mth their terrific 
head-fieces'* But the shape and feature of this alarming helmet, or 
Tdki, are not described. The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm (p. 42) tells us that 
even horses started at it, as those of the Saracens at Richard of 
England. 

We might, from the expressions used, conceive that their helmetS; 
like those of Ulysees and some of the barbarous nations of antiquity, 
were covered with alarming devices of open jaws and fiery dragons, 
and that the Moghals in Sind stalked about, — 

tegmen torqueni immane leoaif , 

Terribili impexum seU, cum dentibuf albii, 

Indatua.* 

but had this been the case, we should have most probably had more 
frequent mention of the circumstance, especially by Ehusru, who 
was their prisoner, and delighted to record their hideous faces and 
fiMhions. 

But neither in Ehusru, nor in any other author, do we find notice 
of such an helmet, or chapelU de fer, as would give rise to the fears 
here depicted. A good European observer of their manners merely 
remarks that the upper part of their casque was of iron or steel.’ 
The tail of hair, if it was worn according to its present dimensions- 

1 JBiC. da toy 8t. Loyt, ix. p. 116 ; aec idso Matt WcatUL^ p. 604. 

* Yifg. JSis., fii‘666 

* fifties autem est saperius ferrca ?cl de cbalybe, sed ille quod proteglt in cinmitu 
edlhiu et gulam de coiio est."— J. de Plaao-Carpini, in Heciiei/ d$ Voyay$$ it d$ 
MimirHf Tom. IV. p. 687. 
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might, notwithstanding its being honoured as a royalty/ have excited 
suiprise, and perhaps ridicule, but no alarm. From an early period, 
ever since the Moghal tribes were known to Europe, this appendage 
has naturally excited observation, just as it does now, where they 
border on European nations.* Procopius* and Priscus* remark upon 
it as a peculiarity of the Huns. 

It is probable that these Moghals in Sind may, in their day, have 
worn a head-dress, such as Bubruquis, more than two centuries 
before, had attributed to their women. Even at present, the Turk- 
man female cap is no pigmy, being higher than a military chako, 
over which a scarf is thrown, reaching down to the waist. But this 
is nothing to what i^. was in the time of our adventurous traveller. 
That was indeed calculated to inspire terror, and produce the results 
attributed to the Tdki, It must have bct^u more formidable than 
European courts ever produced, even in the homed and steeple 
coififitfe of the fifteenth century. 

“ Their women have an ornament for their heads, which they call 
JBottu, being made of the barke of a tree. ^ ® ^ It hath a square 
sharp spire rising from the toppe thereof, being more than a cubite 
in length, and fashioned like unto a pinacle. o a o o Upon the 
midst of the sayd spire, or square toppe, they put a bunch of quills 
or of slender canes, another cubite long, or more, a o o ^Hereupon, 
when such gentlewomen ride together, and are beheld afar off, they 
seem to be souldiers with helmets on their heads, carrying their 
lances upright ; for the sayd Boita appeafeth like a helmet with a 
lance over it.” * 

This is like the fantastic fontange of Europe, raised an ell above 
the head, and pointed like steeples, which caused our pious preachers 

^ A Mongol if amentble to panifbxneDt if he plack another by bii tuft of hair, 
not on account of the aisault, but because the tuft if declared to bo the property of 
the Emperor."— Pallae, MtmgolmKm Voikety Yol. I. p. 194. 

> M. J. de Klaproth, roysp# on (kmaUy Tom. I. p. 83. 

* Eittoria uircana, p. 31, Lugd. 1623. He fays the Mawagetm adopt the fame 
cufiom. 

* Jixctrpta de Legationibuty 2. 

^ Rubruquif, cap. 8, ap. Hakluyt, Veyagu Yol. I. p. 108. The 

original Latin is given at p. 232; ai d a fiuiilkr def^ ription by Jean ae i 
av p, 615 of the Eecmil d$ Vegogn Afj'motVfj. above quoted. Quairemere, Ei»t. 
Mdng,, p. 102, note 30. 
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infinite trouble, as well as missionary perambulations, for its sup- 
pression. So like, indeed, that it would really seem to be derived 
direct from the eastern model, but that these comical fashions are 
the product of no particular age or country ; for even before the 
decline of the Empire, the Boman lady — 

** Tot premit ordinibus, tot adbuc compagibus altum 
^dificat caput ; Andromachen a fronte Tidebis/*^ 

Nevertheless, when we consider that, about the time of th^ capture 
of Constantinople, Turkish turbans were all the rage in Western 
Europe, we may perhaps admit, that, had we not become acquainted 
with Tartar costume, the marvellous absurdity of the steeple-cap 
never could have been introduced amongst us. Paradin describes 
it as — Made of certain rolls of linen pointed like steeples, about 
an ell in height. These were called by . some, great butterflies, from 
naving two largo wings on each side, resembling those of that insect. 
The high cap was covered with a fine piece of lawn, hanging down 
to the ground, the greater part of which was tucked under the arm.”* 

This must evidently be the same as the Tartar Botta, and the 
illuminations of that period make the dimensions still more por- 
tentous, and the resemblance to the eastern original still more 
striking. The paysannes of Normandy have to this day preserved 
this monstrous extravagance for the gratification of modem eyes.* 

If this was not the Alpine chapeau which spread such dismay in 
Sind, it may have been the lofty dark sheepskin Tilpah,^ which 
the Turkmans now wear, about a foot high. An exaggerated form 
of this would have been alarming enough to produce the effect 
described^ 

Dismounting for Combat, 

We find that the practice of dismounting, previous to coming to 
close combat, is frequently alluded to in these local histories, as 
being of common observance among many of the border tribes 
between Sind and Bajputana. 

^ JuTenal, Sat, y\, 501. Buperti’s note gives other instances. 

* Paradin, Annales de Bourgogne^ p. 700. 

* Wright, Ach^tological Jourmly No. i.; Addison, Spectator y No. 98; Plancb5,. 
Mist, of Britiih Costumcy pp. 146-149, 236-263; Argentre, Mist, de BretagnCy li?r., 
c. ch. 42 ; Baylc, Diet, Mistor.y v. “ Androraaque,” rcm. G. and v. “ Conectc.'* 

^ 1 presutne this Is tlie sxmu as the Kalpak, on which sec L* Univers, Pitt.y vi. 67. 
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Here in the Extract from the Beg-Lar-ndma, at p. 293, it is the 
Sodhas and Bathors who adopt it. A few pages before, we find the 
Jh&rejas of Guzerat, who accompanied Jam Firoz against Mirza 
Shah Husain, appealing to that custom, as established among them- 
selves ; declaring that they always fought with the enemy on foot. 

We have seen above (p. 411) that Rai Chach and Mahrat of 
Chitor contend against each other on foot ; the former representing 
that, being a Brahman, he was unable to fight on horseback ; then 
again mounting his horse unexpectedly, he slays his antagonist 
with the most deliberate treachery. 

It is probable that the Rani of Ohitor would not have so readily 
been deceived by this insidious challenge, had it been at all opposed 
to the military practice of those times. Indeed, to the present day, 
we find Sindians, unlike most Asiatic nations, still somewhat repug- 
nant to fighting on horseback, and priding themselves more on 
being foot soldiers than cavalry. 

I allude in a subsequent note to the dismounting being followed 
by binding those fighting on the same side, one to the other, by 
their waistbands : but this seems to have been resorted to only in 
desperate circumstances, when there was no chance, or intention, of 
escape. The mere dismounting appears not to have been attended 
with any vow of self -sacrifice. 

In Persian history we meet with similar instances of this dis- 
mounting to engage in single combat Thus, after the fatal battle 
of K4dis(ya, the Persian general, Takhaijan, dismounts to fight with 
the Arab champion, Zahfr. 

The pr^tice was very common in the Middle Ages in Europe, 
being introduced chiefly for the purpose of obviating the inoon- 
venience of the cumbersome armour of that period. The cavalry 
dismounted, leaving their horses at some distance, and cdmbated 
with their lances on foot William of Tyre (xvii. 4) says of the 
Emperor Conrad’s cavalry, in the second Crusade: — eqnia 
desoendentes, et facti pedites;.8icut mos eat Tentonicis in snmmis 
necessitatibus bellica tractare negotia.” The English did the same 
in their engagement with the Scotch, in 1138, near North AUerton, 
ootDimonly called the Battle of the Standard. Gomines also (i. 3) 
observes upon it as a Burgundian fadiion: ^'Entre lea Bonrgig- 
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none, lors estoient. les plus honorez ceux que desceodoient avec lea 
archers.” 

In the wars of Edward III. dismounting was not uncommon ; and 
Sir John Hawkwood, one of his knights, the famous partizan leader, 
disguised by contemporary writers under the name of Aucud or 
Agutus, introduced it into Italy. And it was, as we learn from Mon- 
strelet (ii. 10, 20), practised by the English in their second wars 
with France, especially at the battles of Crevant and Verneuil.^ 

Colligation in Fighting. 

The extraordinary custom alluded to in the Beg Ldr-nama, of a 
devoted band tying themselves together by their waistbands, before 
fighting d tout outrance, is mentioned in the same terms in the 
Tdrikh^i Sind (MS. p. 173). 

“ YHien they saw the army of the Moghals, they dimounted from 
iheir horses^ took their turbans from off their heads, and binding the 
comers of their mantles, or outer garments, to one another, they en- 
gaged in battle; for it is the custom of the people of Hind and 
Sind," whenever they devote themselves to death, to deecmd from 
(heir horses, to make bare their heads and feet, and to bind themselves 
to each other by iheir mantles and maistbands.'* 

These people appear most of them to have been Sammas ; and it 
is among their descendants in Kachh that we find this curious 
custom again alluded to {Tdrtkh-i Sind, MS. p. 194), when Mirzd 
Sh4h Husain attacked Sai Khangdr. Here we have a new feature 
added, of Berrying shields together like a compact phalanx. 

■ The men under Ehangar, having set themselves in battle array, 
iUmounted from their horses, locked their shields together, seized iheir 
spears in their hands, and bound the comers of their waistbands'^ 

■ s. 

The Tarkhdn-ndma omits all mention of the proceedings between 
BU Khangdr* and Mirzd Shah Husain, but they are noticed in the 
Tukfatu^l Kirdm (MS. p. 194) ; and the observance of this strange 
practice is also there alluded to, in words similar to those quoted 
tma the Tdrikh-i Sind. 

^ HtUsm't Burope m the Middle Agee, Vol. I. p. 60S. 

* Aooording to a ttansa familiarly quoted in Guser&t, there hafe been no lem than 
Mfai Jbireja chieftains of this name. We need not here show which was the oppo- 
msai si Mint 8hth Husain. 
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The dismounting from honebaok^ prior to actoal oontaot in (be 
field of battle, is mentioned in a previous note of this Appendix, 
and appears to have been a more common occurrenoe ; but the ooUi- 
gation evidently implies desperation, even unto death. 

Some barbarous nations of antiquity seem to have adopted the 
same practice, but more with the object, apparently; of keeping their 
ranks unbroken, than symbolizing any vow of self-destru 3tion. So, 
at the battle of Campi Baudii, ^e read of the Gimbri binding them* 
selves together by long chains run through their belts, Avowedly for 
the purpose of maintAining an unbroken line.' There is good reason 
to suppose that the Soldurii of Gaul and the Comites of Germany 
showed their devotion occasionally in a similar fashion.* 

Even as late as the days of chivalry, we find a resort to the same 
singular mode of showing a desperate resolve to die in the field. 
See what the heroic king of Bohemia, together with his faithful and 
devoted companions did at the glorious battle of Cre^y : — 

'^The valyant kynge of Behaygne (Bohemia); called Charles of 
Luzenbourge, sonne to the noble Emperour Henry of Luzenl^urge, 
for all that he was nyghe blynde, whan he vnderstode the order of 
the batayle, he sayde to them about hym, ‘‘Where is the lorde 
Charles, my sonne.*’ His men sayde, “Sir, we can nat tell; we 
thyn-e'he be fightynge.” Than he sayde, “ Sirs, ye ar my men, my 
companyons, and frendes in this ioumey ; I requyre you bring me 
so farre forwarde, that I may stryke ono stroke with my swerde.” 
They sayde they wolde do his commaundement ; and to the intent 
that they shulde not lese hym in the prease, they tyed all their raynu 
of their bridelles echo to other ^ and sette the kynge before to aocom- 
plysshe his desyre, and so they went on their eimemyes. The lord 
Charles of Behaygne, his sonne, who wrote hymselfe Kynge of Be* 
haygne, and bare the armes, he cam in good order to the batayle; 
but whan he sawe that the matter went awrie on their partie, he de- 
parted, I can nat tell you whiche waye^ The kynge, his father, was 
so farre forcwarde, that he strake a stroke with ‘his swerde, ye and 
!iu» than f lire, and fought Talyanily, and so dyde his company; and 

^ Plutarch, Marius, cap. 27. 

* Caesar, Bell, Call., Lib. iii. Cap. 22, vii. 40; Tacitus, Oarmatsmt Gap. 14^, 
1, Stbillcr, Thetaur, Auliq. Teutonicarum, iii. pp. 38, 740. 
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they adyentured tliemselfe so forewarde, that they were ther all 
ilayno; and the next day they were founde in the place about the 
kynge, and all their horm tyed eehe to 

A curious instance occurred even lately, when Muhammad ’Ali 
gained his victory oyer the Wahabis at Bissel. Several bodies of 
the Azir Arabs, who had sworn by the oath of divoroe, not to turn 
their backs on the Turks, were found by the victors tied together by 
the legs, with the intent of preventing each other from running 
away, and in that unbroken and desperate line of battle were 
literally cut to pieces.’ 

Barge, an Arabic word. 

The term used by Bildduri to represent a vessel of war is Bdrija. 
He uses the same word, in the plural, in speaking of the vessels 
whic\ were captured by th3 Meds, on their voyage from Ceylon to 
to the Persian Gulf, an act of piracy which led to the Arab conquest 
of Sind (supra, p. 118). 

Birunf says also, a century later, that the Bawdrij are established 
at Eachh and Somndt, and are so called because they devote them- 
selves to the pursuit of piracy, in ships which are called Bera {eupra, 
p. 65).’ This is a native word still in use for a boat, but the origin 
of the term Bawdrxj must be sought, not in the Indian Bera, but 
rather in the Arabic Bdrija, v/hich Golius, on the authority of the 
Kdmhs, tells us to mean a large vessel of war.* 

From the same source our English Barge seems to be derived, 
which, though at first view it may appear rather a startling asser- 
tion, will perhaps' be admitted, when we see bow our best ety- 
mologists have failed in their endeavours to trace its, real origin. 
Johnson (Todd) says it is derived from old French Bofje, or Barge, 
and Low-Latin Barga, He should have ascertained , whence the 
French Barje is itself derived. Tooke says, Barge is a strong boat, 
and Bark is a stout vessel, derived from the past participle of 

^ FroiBsart'e Chrmieles, tramlated by Lord Birnen, Cap. oj, Vol. I. p. 157. 

* Sir H- Lrydges, Misiory oj ih4 Wahauby, p. 91; Dr. Criebton, Bui ry of 
jirabia, p. 602. 

* See also Gildeueister, (fe rob. Ind., p. 186 . 

^ Navis magna bcUica.— Ze.»:tVcn Arabico-LatinuiA, 9.t. 
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beargan^ “to protect,” “to strengthen.”* Giabb says from Barca? 
Richardson, from the Gothic hairgg% “ to fortify.” Webster, from 
Dutch Bargie. ' Palgrave tells us that the piraticcd boats of the 
Danes were called Barga and Barka;^ and Barca is used by the 
Monk Ablx), in his unpolished poem (a.d. 891) on the siege of Paris 
•by the Normans. 

J?af AM per flumina raptant.* 

But we have no occasion to look for any connection between our 
words Bark and Barge, The former is confessedly an old word, 
the latter comparatively modem. The former is, indeed, much older 
than even the Danish or Norman piracies. Paulinus, Bishop of 
Nola, who died a.d. 431, applies it thus : — 

Ut mea Balubri Barea perfugio foret 
Puppis supentes obruto.* 

In consequence of its use by Byzantine authors, altered into 
BaXica by Nicetas,* Salmasius and J. C. Scaliger have sought for a 
Grecian origin, of the word, and the latter finds it in Bdpo^, quasi, 
“a ship of burden.”’ Others, again, say from, “Barca, a city of 
Africa;” and Boderio of Toledo, from “ Barco, a cily of Spain.”* 

Our more immediate concern, however, is with Barge, respecting 
which it is obvious to remark, that, though its present use is con- 
fined-^to fluviatile transits and pageantries — ^whether for the con- 
veyance of coals or cockneys, merchandize or Lord Mayors — it was, 
on its first introduction, designed for liigher purposes. Our oldest 
writers apply it solely to sea-going craft. Thus Chaucer : — 

He knew wel alle the harons, aa they were, 

Fro* Gotland to the Cape df Finiatere, 

And every creke in Bretagne and in Bpaine : 

His barg$ ycleped was the Magdelaine .* 

1 BiPeniem of FurUy, Vol. II. p. 181. 

• Tfckriologieal Dictionary, %,y, 

’ Quoting Hincmar— “ qoaa nostratea Bargao vocant ’* — Ektory of Normandy tmd 
England, VoL I. p. 510. 

< Do Mh Parii, lib. iL This poem waa pnbliahed in Latin and French, with 
notes, by M. Taranne, in 1834. 

» Pdhnata^ 18. • AUs,, lib. L Nnm. 7. ^ Bxereitai., 71. 

• Do robut Eiipan,, Lib. i. Cap. 5. These qnotatiotfw are from Hofmann, Zmam 
JJMooroaU, Yd. I. p. 476. See also Dnranfe, Ohtoar, Mod. ot Iftf, LatmiUdu, tv. 

• Pmlogue In the OmUrbmy Taht, t. IIS. 
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Even as late as the fifteenth centuxy, the great Swedish ship of 
tOOO tons burden was called the Ring’s barge ; ' and the largest 
ressel hitherto built in Scotland was called the Bishop’s barge} Bat 
irhat is more to the purpose is, that we do not find mention of the 
word till the Crusades had introduced it, through the Arabic 
language, into our Tocabulary,* and then only as* a large ship, used 
chiefly on military expeditions. So, in the very old Bomance of 
Bichard Goeur de Lion : — 

Among joo parU^s^ erery charge. 

1 brought in abippea and in barg»t 
Mora gold and ailver with me, 

Than haa jour lord and awilke* three. 

Again, a little further on : — 

Againat hem comen her nsrey, 

Coggea,* and dromound^^ msay galley. 

Aery##, aehoutea, and trayefca Uim} 

That were charged with sU weal. 

With amamr, and with ethtr eitail, 

Thst aeching in the boat ahonld friL* 

Ooupiing this early and distinctive me of the term with the 
(act of its being first used during the Holy Wan, and with the 
wneBtisfortinry guesses of our lexicographers^ we may safely conclude 
that the English Barge is no other than the Arabic Bdr^ however 
much it may now be diverted from the original design of its 
invention. 

* Rymac^a jRmhrs, Yol. XI. p. SS4. 

* Mas Pheraon’a AmmU§ of Cbmmorot, Yol. I. p. 6S9. 

* Admitting that the y in the Low-L^n Borgs mny hare had the soft prommeia- 

tkm of A sad thst Sergo it theneo darieed, we can atill refer ita origin to the Arabs 
is Spain. * IKiidt. ^ Such. * Cock-boats. 

* Largo Tcmals of burthen. Thli word, though s Greek etymology ie aerigned to 
it, is pfobohly ilablf Aijabio. — ^MacFImrion, Atmsio of Oommtroo^ YoL I. p. 362. 

* Many long-bocta. 

* SUia, MaHg MsglM Mbiriosi Bomsnm, pp. 815, 824. 
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Sir H. Elliot introduced a long note upon "India as known to 
Arabs during the first four centuries bf the Hljri era", and under 
this heading he collected nearly all the materials then within the 
feat^i of the , Europeans. 
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below the glittering suitftce, and obscure the practical pi^ratbn 
of a despotic government and rigorous and sanguinary laws, an^ 
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The intrinsic value of these works still yields much that is 
worth observation to anyone who will attentively examine them. 
These volumes will serve to dispel the miste of ignorance by which; 
the knowledge of India is too much obscured, and show that the 
history of the Muhammadan period remains yet tq he writtCT. 

It may be. that valuable writings still remain undiscovered, but 
until they are brought to light, these volumes will serve not 
simply as a store of original information but as an indispensable 
guide to the source from which critical and diligent investigation 
may seek for help and elightenment upon obscure and doubtful 
matter. These eight volumes bring down the complete history of 
the muh'ammadan empire in India to the close. 
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